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THE OLD MAN AS CHRIST IN JUSTIN'S 
DIALOGUE WITH TRYPHO 


BY 
ANDREW HOFER, O.P. 


Introduction and. secondary. literature on. the Dialogue^s old man 


The prologue of Justin Martyr's Dialogue with. Trypho has fascinated schol- 
ars. Justin describes in it his journey through philosophical schools and his 
final conversion to Christianity as the only sure and beneficial philosophy.! 
Three monographs and several less extensive treatments provide an ongo- 
ing debate in interpreüng Jusün's historical, philosophical, theological, and 
literary purposes for recounting the conversion.? The present article enters 
this discussion by arguing that the old man, the mysterious figure by the 
sea unexpectedly encountered by Justin, represents Christ. 


* [ am grateful to: Robin Darling Young for her encouragement; David Mott, O.P. 
for his assistance in German; and the editors of Vigiliae Christianae for their acceptance 
and corrections of this essay. 

! | am using the text of the Dialogue given in Miroslav Marcovich, Justini Martyris 
Dualogus cum. Tryphone, Patrisusche Texte und Studien n. 47 (Berlin/New York: Walter 
de Gruyter, 1997), with help also from Georges Archambault, Justin: Dialogue avec Trypho, 
Greek text with French translation, 2 vols. (Paris: Librairie Alphonse Picard et Fils, 
1909) and the Goodspeed text of Chapters 1-9, found in J.C.M. van Winden, An Early 
Christian. Philosopher: Justin Martyr's Dialogue with Trypho Chapters One to Nine (Leiden: E. 
Brill, 1971). For interests in seeing earlier modern notations on the text, I have also 
looked at the edition, with corrected Latin translation from Lang's 1575 publication, 
of Samuel Jebb (London, 1719) and Maran's 1742 edition found in J.P. Migne, Patrologia 
Graeca, vol. 6 (Paris, 1857). I acknowledge the helpful services of the following English 
translations of the Dialogue: A. Cleveland Coxe, 7/he Apostolic Fathers with. Justin Martyr 
and lrenaeus, The Ante-Nicene Fathers, vol. 1, American edition (New York: Scribner's, 
1926), 194-270; Arthur Lukyn Williams, Justin Martyr: The Dialogue with Trypho (London: 
S.P.C.K., 1931); and Thomas B. Falls, Writings of Saint Justin Martyr, The Fathers of 
the Church, vol. 6 (New York: Christian Heritage, 1948), 139-366. All printed quota- 
tions of the Dialogue are taken from Marcovich; all translations of its text are my own. 

? ''he three monographs are: Niels Hyldahl, Phlosophie und Christentum. Eine Interpretation 
der Einleitung zum Dialog justins, Acta ' Theologica Danica IX (Copenhagen: Prostant apud 
Munksgaard, 1966); van Winden's extremely valuable study cited above; and Edmond 


O Koninkljke Brill NV, Leiden, 2003 Vigiliae Christanae 57,1 1-21 
Also available online — www.brill.nl 
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Scholars have suggested a number of interpretations for the old man. 
Hyldahl offers a controversial reading of the text by comparing him to 
similar figures in non-Christian literature. He concludes that the old man 
is a DépBopoc S&vog—a non-Chrisüan stranger who represents primordial 
philosophy.? While scholars routinely cite parallels to such figures as Plato's 
Parmenides or Lucian's Menippus,* Hyldahl's conclusion that the old man 
is not Christian has not found support. In his own close study of the 
Dalogue's prologue, van Winden gives a careful argument in reply to many 
of Hyldahl's suggestions. On this point, van Winden disputes Hyldahl's 
interpretation and says, "the old man is a literary figure. He personifies 
wisdom, here Christianity. He is a Christian, not a *barbarous stranger, 
a figure blindly copied by Justin from post-classical literature. Granted for 
the sake of argument that Justin followed a literary tradition, he certainly 
did so in a remarkably personal manner.'? 

The secondary literature does indeed display a range of debates about 
the old man's historicity and symbolic function in Justin's text. Joining van 
Winden, Joly attacks the conclusion of Hyldahl's erudition. In regards to 
the old man, Joly writes, *il s'agit simplement d'un vieillard prestigieux."^ 
Osborne does not speculate about his identity and calls him *an old man 
by the sea."" Marcovich refers to the character as *Old Man (a Christian)."* 
Barnard defends his historicity and. considers that Justin's account of con- 
version at the hands of an old Christian *has a ring of truth about it and 
gives an adequate explanation of his later work as a Christian philoso- 


Robillard, fustin: L'Itinéraire Philosobhique, Recherches Nouvelle Série 23 (Montreal: 
Bellarmin, 1989). An overview of secondary literature and. a. recent, extensive biblio- 
graphy can be found in Sylvain Jean Gabriel Sanchez, ustim Apologiste Chrétien: Travaux 
sur le Dialogue avec. Tryphon de justin Martyr, Cahiers de la Revue Biblique 50 (Paris: 
Gabalda, 2000). Also, see my notes for pertinent references. 

* Hyldahl, 168-181. 

* An example of this in the early 20th century, followed by many, is in Archambault, 
vol. 1, 13. 

? Van Winden, 127. 

^ Robert Joly, Christianisme et. Philosophie: Etudes sur Justin et les Apologistes grecs du. deuxi- 
éme siécle, Université Libre de Bruxelles, Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres 52 (Brussels: 
Editions de l'Université, 1973), 42. Joly also counters Hyldahl's argument of the fóp- 
Bopog &évog by stating that the old man falls into the traditional theme of a revealer 
of religious truth, such as Virgil's Sibylle or the old woman in Hermas' Shepherd; 43. 

" Eric Francis Osborne, fustin Martyr, Beitráge zur Historischen Theologie 47 (Tübingen: 
J.C.B. Mohr, 1973), 68. 

? Marcovich, 23. 
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pher."? Story suspends judgment on historicity, but does call the old man 
a Christian. Reacting to various attempts for historical idenüty found in 
Semisch, Goodenough asserts that the old man is "merely an ideal figure," 
meeting Justin on his Platonic ground and leading him to Christianity.!! 
In response to Andresen, Grant thinks that the old man reiterates Aristo- 
telian doctrine on denying the immortality of the soul, but that his positive 
doctrine is Christian, not Aristotelian." Moreover, Grant considers the 
possibility that the old man never in fact existed. Sanchez thinks that 
the old man makes Justin ready to hear the Gospel by leading him to under- 
stand that philosophy does not offer any response to the capital questions 
in life. Sanchez then looks back at the old man from the viewpoint of 
later second-century history and says that he played *le róle que Panténe 
(le premier maitre connu de l'école d'Alexandrie) a rempli envers Clément 
d'Alexandrie et que Jusün a accompli envers Tatien." Lagrange treats 
the old man as a symbol of Christianity who plays the role of Socrates." 
Edwards calls him "the mouthpiece of paternal revelation"(!).'? Skarsaune 
recognizes the great importance of the old man and expresses it in different 
ways. He calls the figure *a spokesman for Jusan himself,"" *a traditional 


? L.W. Barnard, justin Martyr: His Life and. Thought (Cambridge: University Press), 8 
and 36. 

!? Cullen LK. Story, 7he Nature of Truth in Ihe Gospel of Truth" and in the Wnitings of 
justin Martyr: A. Study of the Pattern of Orthodoxy in the Middle of the Second Christan. Century, 
Supplements to Novum Testamentum 25 (Leiden: Brill, 1970), pp. 63-67. By examin- 
ing the imperfect and aorist tenses, Story compares the conversion story of Jusün to 
that of Paul's spiritual autobiography in Gal 1:13-19; 65, n. 2. 

' Goodenough, 63, n. 3 refers to Karl Gottlob Semisch (Bibl. 118) L9 n. 1; Erwin 
R. Goodenough, 7/Ae Theology of Justin Martyr: Án Investigation into the. Conceptions of Early 
Christian. Literature and. its. Hellenistic and. Judaistic. Influences, repr. (Amsterdam: Philo Press, 
1968), 63 and 660. 

!? Grant begins his argument by considering Carl Andresen, Justin und der mittlere 
Platonismus, Zetschrifi. für. die .Neutestamentliche Wissenschaft (1952/3) 157-195; Robert M. 
Grant, Aristotle and the Conversion of Justin, fournal of 1 heological Studies 7 (1956) 246- 
248. 

5 Ibid. Cf. Idem, Greek Apologists of the Second Century, Chapter 6, Justin's Conversion 
and Works (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1988) where he calls the old man "mysterious", 51. 

^ Sanchez, 76. 

5 M..J. Lagrange, Saint justin: Philosophe, Martyr, 3rd ed. (Paris: Gabalda, 1914), 1-23; esp. 
13-14. 

^ Mj. Edwards, Justin's Logos and the Word of God, 7ournal of Early Christian Studies 
3 (1995) 261-280; esp. 273. 

!7 Oskar Skarsaune, The Conversion of Justin Martyr, Studia Theologica 30 (1976) 53- 
73; esp. 68. 
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Christian Socrates"? *the messenger of the Lord, the malak jahve of the Old 
Testament"? reminiscent of "the evangelist Philip in Acts 8:26-39."? He 
concludes that the figure is an idealized portrait of one of the Justin's 
teachers so that *the words of the Old Man represent the kind of Christian 
teaching that made Jusün a convert." In his impressive 7e Proof from 
Prophecy, Skarsaune further claims from the historical evidence that *the 
Old Man may have been a Palestinian or Syrian Christian."? 

The treatment most supportive for my own hypothesis comes from the 
Canadian Dominican Edmond Robillard. Robillard relies heavily upon the 
scholarship of van Winden, which he gladly acknowledges.? Yet, Robillard 
adds his own interests in Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, and Blaise Pascal 
as well as a certain poetic quality lacking in the rigorous scholarship of 
van Winden. In this vein, Robillard bypasses van Winden's cautious 
remarks to suggest that the old man symbolizes either God the Father or 
the Word of God.^ Robillard finds that the old man reminds him of 
Daniel's Ancient of Days, seen as Jesus in Revelation 1.? He further sug- 
gests that the old man is the father who finds Jusün, the prodigal son.?? 
On a more historical note, Robillard can say that the old man is "un pres- 
bytre chrétien" met by Jusün after he saw the Christan martyrs whom he 
describes in 2 Apol. 12." 


'5 [bid., 69. 

!? Ibd., 69-70. 

? [bid., 70. 

?' [bid., 71. 

? Skarsaune, 7Ae Proof from Prophecy. A Study in fustin Martyrs Proof- Text Tradition: Text- 
Type, Provenance, Theological Profile, Supplements to Novum Testamentum 56 (Leiden: Brill, 
1987), 246. 

?^ Robillard footnotes his entry of van Winden's book by writing: "c'est le livre qui 
m'a le plus influencé en fait, et dont je n'ai voulu faire ici qu'une adaptation frangaise;" 
18. 

?^* [bid., 60-66, 146-147. 

? [bid., 60. 

? Ih. 61. 

"7 [bid. 146-147 Robillard's work received mixed reviews. Paul-Hubert Poirier thinks 
that the only original matter in Robillard's book comes from his psychological analysis 
of Justin in rapprochement with authors like Aquinas, Pascal, and Claudel. See his 
review in Sciences. Religieuses 20 (1991) 360-361. André de Halleux recognizes Robillard's 
distance from van Winden in precisely his identification of the old man as God the 
Father or the Word of God. See his review in Revue Theologique de Louvain 22. (1991) 
251-252. 
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My own conclusion, arrived at independently from Robillard, is that the 
old man symbolizes Christ for Justin. Whereas Robillard has made this 
identificatnon before me, his treatment calls for further expansion and 
clarification. I will first argue that Justin has modeled his conversion story 
on the story of the road to Emmaus, something not suggested by Robillard. 
After considering these 15 parallels, my reading of select passages from the 
Dialogue wil yield 12 other points to identify the old man as Christ. Again, 
most of this detail cannot be found in Robillard's treatment. Next, I anü- 
cipate some objections that could be raised to my study and respond to 
these difficulties. I will conclude by briefly touching upon the significance 
of the old man as Christ for understanding the life of Justin Martyr. 

By way of preliminary note to how Justin sees the old man as Christ, 
we can recall the words from the Epistle of Barnabas: 


God truly dwells in our dwelling-place—that is, in us. How? The word of his 
faith, the call of his promise, the wisdom of his righteous decrees the com- 
mandments of his teaching, he himself prophesying in us, he himself dwelling 
in us; opening to us who had been in bondage to death the door of the tem- 
ple, which is the mouth, and granting to us repentance, he leads us into the 
incorruptible temple. For the one who longs to be saved looks not to the man 
but to the One who dwells and speaks in him, and is amazed by the fact 
that he had never before heard such words from the mouth of the speaker 
nor for his part ever desired to hear them.?? 


In Chrstüan stones of conversion, a rich ambiguity both reveals and 
conceals that One. He is the subject of this article on Justin's conversion. 


Á mystenous stranger exblains the prophets: parallels with Luke 24:15-55 


Anybody familiar with scholarship on the Dialogues account of his con- 
version in its literary parallels knows that various references are made to 
classical and Hellenisüc literature. The strongest arguments for Justin's 
reliance upon a motif in pagan sources come from Hyldahl, who claims, 


?! F5. of Bam. 16.10; The Apostolic Fathers: Greek Texts and English Translations, ed. and 
trans. J.B. Lightfoot and J.R. Harmer, rev. and updated, ed. Michael W. Holmes (Grand 
Rapids: Baker Books, 1999), 319. 

? Some examples frequently cited in the secondary literature: the dialogues of Plato, 
esp. Parmenides, Lucian's Menippus; Vhessalus' Letter to the Emperor; Galen's account of 
his philosophical journey; and Horace's Satzres. The notes of the text edited by Marcovich 
provide abundant references for particular phrases and words. 
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"der Fremde Jusüns [ist| eine Gestalt [-], die hterarischen. Traditionen 
entwachsen ist und gegenüber der griechischen Philosophie barbarische 
Weisheit verkórpern soll." While not denying that similarites do exist in 
certain details, can we find a story that parallels Jusün's primary concern 
in the Dialogue: correctly interpreting the scriptural prophecies for conver- 
sion to Christ? 

In Luke 24, the evangelist recounts Christ's appearance on the road to 
Emmaus (24:13-35) and his appearance to the disciples in Jerusalem (24:36- 
49). These two stones are the only canonical accounts of the resurrected 
Christ explaining the prophets to his disciples?! This tradition contributed 
to the way Christüans saw the connecton between the death and resur- 
recton of Jesus Christ and the scriptures. Such a behef was canonized in 
early creeds— according to the scriptures." 

Given the interest in Justin's appreciation of wriüngs now known as the 
New Testament, it is important to ascertain if Justün knew these events 
reported by Luke.? Justin not only knows them, but also conünues the 
same teaching process. As Skarsaune has demonstrated, Justin consciously 
sees himself in carrying on this apostolic tradition. of interpreting the 
prophets.? He twice mentions in the Zralogue the event of the resurrected 
Christ explaining the scriptures.?* In 7 Apology, Jusün tells the story: *when 
He had risen from the dead and appeared to them, and had taught them 
to read the prophecies, in which all these things were predicted as com- 
ing to pass, and when they had seen him ascending into heaven, and had 
believed, and received power which He had sent from there, and went to 
every race of men and women, they taught these things and were called 
Apostles."?? 

lo draw out the similarities between the stories of Luke and Justin, we 
can use rather elementary narrative analysis in considering setüng, char- 
acters, the plot, and the intended result/effect of the story upon the reader. 


9? Hyldahl, 169. 
?' Cf. other uses of prophecy in Luke/Acts, such as Luke 18:31-33, and Paul's creedal 
formula in testfying to the resurrection of Christ in 1 Cor 15:1-11. 

? Some of this debate can be seen — Charles H. Cosgrove, Justin Martyr and the 
Emerging Christian Canon, Vigiliae Christianae 36 (1982) 209-232; Charles E. Hill, Justin 
and the New Testament writings, Síudia Paíristica 30 (Leuven: Peeters, 1997), 42-48; 
Osborne, 120-139; and Barnard, 54-63. 

5* Skarsaune, 77e Proof from Prophecy, 11-13, 256-259. 

?* Dial. 53, 5; 106, 1. 

5 ] Apol. 50, trans. from L.W. Barnard, St. Justin Martyr: The First and Second Apologies, 
Ancent Christian Writers, 56 (New. York/Mahwah, N.J.: Paulist Press, 1997), 58. 
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In Luke, the setüng is a journey from Jerusalem to Emmaus. In Justin, 
the setting is also a journey, a walk not far from the sea. The characters 
in Luke are the mysterious stranger and two disciples. In the Dialogue, we 
see a mysterious stranger and Justin himself. The plot will be explored at 
greater length below. The result, or lesson, from the story has ongoing 
consequences in the life of the reader engaged by faith in the story. 

The following comparison quickly shows fifteen characteristics of the 
plot's development common for both the Dialogue and Luke 24:13-35. Once 
listed, most will be apparent to the reader of the two sources. Those de- 
tails of greater interest or greater obscunity in the text will be given brief 
comment. 

1) Someone unexpectedly appears. 2) He is not recognized/known.? 
3) He interrupts a dialogue. The two in Luke are talking about recent 
events.? The attentive reader of Justin finds that Justin is having a dia- 
logue with himself (6 ó1&Aoyoc npóc é£uovtóv).?? 4) The stranger enters a new 
dialogue by feigning ignorance at first of the subject of the previous dia- 
logue. In Luke, he pretends not to know the recent events of Jesus! death.?? 
In Justin, he pretends not to know the meaning of quoAoyía.* 5) The 
stranger then teaches the deeper meaning of what had been feigned igno- 
rance on his part." 6) This teaching overcomes the real ignorance encoun- 
tered by the stranger in his interlocutor(s), listening attentively to him.*? 7) 
The subject matter is true knowledge about what has been written con- 
cerning God's work and immortality. In the Gospel, the stranger explains 
the necessity of the Christ's suffering and entrance to glory in response 
to the disciples! story of the empty tomb.** In the Dialogue, the two discuss 
the soul's knowledge/vision of God and immortality.? 8) The stranger 
teaches the truth by explaining the prophets.*? This is the heart of each 
story as it gives the proof by faith in a conversion. 9) However, the reader 
does not know what prophecies the stranger interpreted! 10) The stranger 


9» Luke 24:15-16; Dial. 3, 1. 
7 Luke 24:16; Dial. 3, 1-2. 
5? Luke 24:14, 17. 

? Duaal. 3, 2. 

9? Luke 24:10. 

*! Dual. 3, 3. 

* Luke 24:25-27; Dial. 3-7, esp. 7. 
*5 [hid. 

* Luke 24:19-27. 

9 Dal. 3-6. 

*6 Luke 24:25-27; Dial. 7. 
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speaks of Christ in the third person." 11) Something is opened, which 
changes everything. In Luke 24:31, the eyes of the disciples are opened to 
recognize Christ. In Luke 24:32, the disciples termed Christ's ime of teach- 
ing on their journey as an opening of the scriptures. In the Dialogue, the 
last words directly recorded of the old man are a command for Justin to 
pray that the gates of light be opened (qotóg &ávowyOfivoi nóAac) for him. 
For such things can neither be seen nor understood by all, but only to 
him whom God and his Christ give to understand it. 12) Thanks to this 
opening, light or sight occurs for the person(s. In Luke, they see Christ 
for who he is at the breaking of the bread.*? Justin benefits from the open- 
ing of the gates of light and is enlightened, after the stranger leaves. 13) The 
mysterious stranger disappears. Luke records that Christ vanished from the 
sight of the disciples immediately after the disciples recognized him.?! Justin 
says that the man left (&xexo), and he no longer saw him.?? Such an archaic 
verb for leaving, found frequently in Homer, accentuates the mystery that 
surrounds the man.? Only after the old man leaves does Justin experience 
the change in his spirit. 14) A fire burns within the hearers. Luke records 
that the disciples ask one another about how their hearts were burning 
within them.?* After Jusun says that he saw the old man no more, he 
testifies, ^Fire was immediately enkindled in my spirit". ('Egoi 68 napa- 
xpfuo np év tfj woxfi àvijo0n).? 15) Finally, those who have experienced 
Christ tell what happened to others. The disciples in Luke return to 
Jerusalem to tell the eleven and others gathered with them.?? Justin tells 
Trypho and Trypho's friends about how they too can have knowledge of 
the Christ of God." 

What 1s the result or lesson from this story for the reader? In each case, 
the narrator intends the reader to wonder about those prophecies explained 
by the stranger within the story, but not to the reader. Then the narra- 


7 Luke 24:26; Dal. 7, 3. 

*5 Dal. 7, 3. 

* Luke 24:30-31. 

9 Dua. 8, 1. 

?! Luke 24:31. 

7? Dual. 8, 1. 

?5 Robillard, 147. 

* Luke 24:32. 

? Dial. 8, 1. C£. Dial. 116, 3 where Justin speaks of having been set on fire by the 
word of the first-begotten Son's calling. 

?' Luke 24:33-35. 

?! Dial. 8 and the rest of the Dialogue. 
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tor happily tries to satisfy the reader's curiosity at great length for the sake 
of the reader's faith in. Christ. From Luke, we know that work as the Acts 
of the Apostles. Peter (Acts 2:14-41; 3:11-4:22), Peter and John speaking 
together (Acts 4:23-31), Stephen (Acts 7:1-60), and Philip (Acts 8:26-40) 
are the most prominent teachers of scriptural prophecy before Paul's con- 
version. Soon after his conversion, Paul tries to prove in the synagogues 
of Damascus that Jesus 1s the Son of God (Acts 9:19b-22). This sets Paul's 
pattern of going first to the synagogue before the Genales for the rest of 
Acts. Something similar occurs when reading Justin. In the Dialogue, Justin 
records in chapter 8 a petition for conversion to Christ, only to be coun- 
tered by 'Trypho's petition for Justin's conversion to the law. Justin spends 
the rest of the Dialogue (until Chapter 142!) to explain the prophets for the 
purpose of converting others. Luke ends his Acts with Paul in Rome pro- 
claiming the salvation of God as foretold by the prophets, quoting Isaiah 
(Acts 18:17-31). Justin ends his Dralogue by 'Trypho saying that he would 
have wanted to continue the discussion on the scriptures, but that Justin's 
voyage (to Rome?) does not allow it. 


Other arguments to identify the old man as. Christ 


Now that we have considered the parallels between Christ's appearance 
on the road to Emmaus and the old man's dialogue with Justin, we can 
explore other ways that the figure of the old man represents Christ. The 
following 12 points support the thesis that the old man as Christ converts 
Justn by interpreting for him the prophets. It must be admitted that the 
following arguments vary in their strength. Some are more suggestive than 
conclusive. 

1) At the end of Chapter 2, Jusün expects "to see God immediately"? 
(arotixo. katóyeo8o1 tóv 026v). Granted that Justin considers his Platonic 
ideal to be foolish 1n retrospect, he writes with different levels of intended 
meaning.? From this ending of Chapter 2, we find that Justin has this 
state of mind as he goes to a place not far from the sea for solitude. With 


? Dial. 2, 6. 

*? One more obvious example germane to our study is the use of the word qiAóXoyog 
in Dial. 3, 3. Less obviously, Trypho states in Dial. 1, 2 how those with him share his 
hope to hear something "excellent/usefu!" from Justin: xpocóokGvteg kod ottoi &oooeo0oít 
tt xpnotóv éx oo9. Jusün plays upon the word xpnotóg in 7 Afol 4 because of its well- 
known similarity to xpiotóc. The apologists loved this similarity of words, which may 
have begun with a non-Christian mistake; see Suetonius, Book 5, The Deified Claudius, 
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an allusion to //;ad 6, 202, Justin says that he wants to be "shunning the 
paths of men" (&vOpánov &Ascivox n&tov).? Yet, he does have an encounter 
with someone. He sees an old man. Justin uses verbs of sight to record 
the encounter from a narrative stance, from the old man's direct speech, 
and from his own direct speech. As the narrator, Justin describes his action 
as, ^I looked keenly at him" (évntévioo. ópwirótepov o01à).?' The old man 
asks, ^How is it that you are observing me?" (ottog pue kotavocic;).? After 
expressing his amazement, Justin replies to him, "For I did not expect to 
see any man here" (o) yàp npootóóknca ÓysoÜat vwo &vópóv £v0ó6c).? In 
this last phrase we find Justin using the same verb, minus the prefix, as 
he did for his Platonic hope to see God. As is well known, Justin consid- 
ers Christ to be God. Yet, one may object that Justin has used the article 
in writing xatóyec0o1 tov Ocóv. Arguing against Archambault and others, 
Trakatellis proves that Justin indeed fluctuates between calling Christ 0£óg 
and ó 0eóg.^* Justin has other ways to distinguish *God the Father" from 
*God the Son."9 If this interpretation were accepted, we find a pleasant 
surprise in how Justin has narrated his conversion. In Justin's desire to see 


25. Therefore, Justin has written a clever pun that expresses a desire, not just of Trypho 
but also those with him (including Justin's readers), to hear something of Christ. 

99 Pyal 3, 1. Homer, 77e Iliad, trans. A. T. Murray, Loeb Classical Library (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1934). Justin's allusion to the //ad must have great relevance. 
He cites what Homer describes of Bellerophon's wandering on the Aelian plain after 
the gods came to hate him. Bellerophon had foolishly trned to go to the gods on the 
winged Pegasus, only to be struck down by Zeus. Justin describes in Dial. 2, 6 his adher- 
ence to Platonism as foolishly imagining that his mind had taken wing. Is Justin iden- 
tifying himself with Bellerophon? He cites the story of Bellerophon as a pagan distortion 
of the truth of Christ's ascension to heaven; / Apol. 21 and 54. It seems in those places 
that Justin thinks Bellerophon successful in his ascent. Could Justin's encounter with the 
old man be both the striking down of Justun's Platonic flight and Justin's belief that he 
was successful in seeing God— both symbolized in Justin's unique understanding of the 
Bellerophon myth? 

9! Dual. 3, 1l. 

2 Dial 9) 2. 

$$ Dil. 3, 2. 

** Demetrius C. Trakatellis, 77e Pre-Existence of Christ in. fustin Martyr: An. Exegetical Study 
with Reference to the Humiliation and. Exaltation Christology, Harvard Dissertations in Religion 
6 (Missoula: Scholars Press, 1976), 19. See Dial. 56, 10 and 113, 4. Also, one can com- 
pare Ignatius of Antioch, who likewise uses the article for God in reference to Christ; 
e.g. Smyrnaeans 1, 1. Origen's precision in his Commentary on john, Book 2 does not seem 
that of the second century. 

9$ For an excellent treatment of the distinction, such as the numerical otherness," 
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God, he comes to see a man: Chrst. This mystery of the Incarnation 
guides all of Jusün's debate with Trypho.*? 

2) Jusün describes the unexpected stranger as an ancient, old one (xaAoióc 
"iG npeopotng). The pleonastic expression has bewildered scholars. As men- 
tioned above, their research leads them to consider parallels in classical and 
post-classical literature. Several have thought it an imitation of Parmenides 
given by Plato in the dialogue known by that name.?' In this Platonic dia- 
logue, Cephalus describes Parmenides as "already quite elderly (eó uA 
jn npeoBoótnv), about sixty-five years old, very white-haired (0968po noJ4óv), 
and of handsome and noble countenance."9 [n this same line of thought, 
it is wondered if nroAoióg in the Dialogue text is a corrupüion of noAióc.? 
For further support of this, they can cite the description of the wise man 
in Lucian's Menippus. After going from one philosophical school to another, 
Menippus tells the story of conversing with a wise Chaldean *with grey 
hair and a very majestic beard" (noA pv viv kóumv, yéveov 68 uiu oeuvóv)."? 

One might at first suppose that the age of the old man makes a stum- 
bling block for identification with Christ. Yet, when we look closely at sec- 
ond-century sources, we find quite the opposite. Early Christians thought 
of Christ as old to show his pre-existence and his dominion in the ever- 
lasüng day. 

The Apocalypse of John, known by Justin," begins with a vision of 
someone whose name is not yet revealed. He is *one like a son of man" 
(Rev 1:13). He identifies himself as *the first and the last, and the living 
one" (Rev 1:17b-18a). John describes him as "the hair of his head was as 
white as white wool or as snow, and his eyes were like a fiery flame" (Rev 


between the Father and the Son in Jusün's understanding, see Trakatellis, 1-52, 86-88, 
and 180-181. 

$9 Tt could süll be objected that the old man proves to Justin that souls cannot see 
God; see Dial. 4. Yet, this does not diminish the argument. Justin holds that no one 
can see God the Father, but that people both in the times of the prophets and in the 
first coming of the Savior saw God the firstborn Son. 

9? Van Winden cites Thirlby, Archambault, and Pelligrino on this; van Winden, 
23-54. 

8 Plato, Parmenides 127B, Plato IV, trans. H.N. Fowler, Loeb Classical Library (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1970). 

9? Van Winden, 54. 

7" Menibbus 6 in Lucian IV, trans. A.M. Harmon, Loeb Classical Library (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1953). Cf. Goodenough, 58-59. Arthur Darby Nock has a 
comparative study in Conversion: The Old and the New in. Religion from. Alexander the Great to 
Augustine of Hippo (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1933), see esp. 107£f. 

" Dial. 81. Justin has the first known reference to the Book of Revelation. 
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1:15). 'This evokes the image of the *Ancient of Days" (naAo106 tiuepáv) 
from Daniel 7, where we also encounter *one like a son of man." This 
double use of Daniel 7 for the same person in Revelation 1 should not 
go unnoticed. While scholars give much attention to the one like a son 
of man in Daniel, less has been done to appreciate how early Christians 
saw also in the "Ancient of Days" a figure for Christ.? Jusün himself 
cites Daniel 7 in a number of places.? He is the first in Christian literature 
to use Daniel's expression Ancient of Days." Furthermore, countering 
Robillard's position that the old man 1s either God the Father or the Word 
of God, it must be remembered that Justin consistently maintains the 
absolute transcendence of the Father. According to Jusün, God the Father 
cannot be seen by anyone and all divine appearances recorded in the scrip- 
tures reveal God the Son.^? 

Christ's lordship over all time continues to be expressed in images of 
him as old or ancient, sometimes in tandem use with images of him as 
new or young, in the earliest Christian writings outside the canon. In the 
Shepherd of Hermas, the Roman Hermas sees in Parable 9 someone sym- 
bolized by an old rock (néxpa naXou&) and a new door (róÀn kown). Hermas 
asks for its meaning and the shepherd says: "This rock and the door are 
the Son of God." The shepherd goes on to explain that "the Son of God 
is far older than all his creation, with the result that he was the Father's 
counselor in his creation. This is why the rock is old." Analogously, the 
Church appears as a woman sometimes elderly (npgoButépo) and some- 
times young in the Shepherd." In the Epistle to Diognetus, the author describes 
the Word as "Ihis 1s he who was from the beginning, who appeared as 
new yet proved to be old (6 kotwóg eaveic kai naAo06 eopeOetc), and 1s always 


? For recent discussions, see Gretchen Kreahling McKay, The Eastern Christian 
Exegetical Tradition of Daniel's Vision of the Ancient of Days, journal of Early Christian 
Studies 7 (1999) 139-161 and Wilfred Sophrony Royer, The Ancient of Days: Patristic 
and Modern Views of Daniel 7:9-14, St. Viadimir's Theological Quarterly 45. (2001) 137- 
162. Neither McKay nor Royer cites Justin's comments on *The Ancient of Days" and 
his view of the utter transcendence of the Father, the Creator God who cannot be seen. 

7 Dil. 31, 2-3, 5; 32, 1; 79, 2. 

7^! See Seesemann's article on taoióc in. 7/eological Dictionary of the New Testament, vol. 
5, ed. Gerhard Friedrich, trans. and ed. Geoffrey W. Bromiley (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1967), esp. 718, n. 2. 

? See esp. Dial. 56 and 127. Cf. Trakatellis, 86-88. 

7? See text and translation in 77e Apostolc Fathers, 490-491. 

"7 See especially Vision 2.8's explanation of the Church as elderly because "she was 
created before all things" and "for her sake the world was formed." /bid., 344-345. 
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young as he is born in the hearts of saints." Melito's On Pascha says that 
in the mystery celebrated the old has become new (6 naXo10c kawóg 
[£y£veto]).? In her first vision, Perpetua sees a gray-haired man in shep- 
herd's garb surrounded by thousands of people in white garments.?? In his 
theology of recapitulation, Irenaeus believed that Christ lived to be nearly 
50 years old, having passed through every age (fer omnem uenit aetatem), even 
being an elder among elders so as to be a perfect master in all (szc et senior 
in senioribus, ut sit perfectus magister in omnibus)?! Irenaeus took pains to refute 
those who thought that Christ only appeared as something other than what 
he really was.9 

Common to both orthodox and heterodox interpretations was the belief 
that Christ 1s all things—including in some way being an old man. In the 
Acts of John, James and John see Christ in different forms so that John sees 
him as "rather bald-(headed) but with a thick flowing beard." In the Acts 
of Peter, Peter preaches that Christ is *young and old, appearing in time 
and yet in eternity."?* After that homily, old blind widows prayed and 
received a vision of the Lord. Some saw a boy, while others told that they 
saw "an old man, who had such a presence as we cannot describe to 
you."9 [n the Coptic Gnostic Apocryphon of John, John reports a vision of 


75 [bid., 550-551. 

7 On Pascha 7 in S.G. Hall, Melito of Sardis: On Pascha and Fragments, Texts and Translations 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1979). 

9? Salisbury notes that most scholars identify the shepherd as a father figure to 
Perpetua; Joyce E. Salisbury, Perpetua^s Passion: The Death and Memory of a Young Roman 
Woman (New York and London: Routledge, 1997), 98-104 and 198, n. 94; — Alvyn 
Pettersen, Perpetua— Prisoner of Conscience, Vigiliae Christianae 41 (1987) 139-153. How- 
ever, in the context of other descriptions from early Christian literature, the shepherd 
can be more specifically thought of as Christ. Granted that the Good Shepherd was 
depicted in art as a young man (perhaps even younger than his 30's), could not he also 
be seen as old? 

9?! Adversus Haereses IT, 22.4 in Adelin Rousseau and Louis Doutreleau, Sources Chrétiennes 
vol. 294 (Paris: Cerf, 1982). See Robert Grant's discussion of this and his translation in 
Irenaeus of Lyons, The Early Church Fathers (London: Routledge, 1997), 50-51, 114-115. 

9? Ibid. 

$3 Acts of fohn 89, see Knut Scháferdiek's introduction and an English translation in 
New Testament Apocrypha, rev. edition, vol. 2, ed. Wilhelm Schneemelcher, Eng. trans. ed. 
R.McL. Wilson (Louisville: Westminster/John Knox, 1992), 152-209. 

9* Acts of Peter 20, see Wilhelm Schneemelcher's introduction and an English transla- 
tion in .New Testament Apocrypha, 271-321. 

9 Ihd., 21. 
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the heavens opening and seeing a child whose likeness changed into an 
old man.*? 

lurning to later visual sources, early Christian art lends further support 
to beliefs that as "Child and Old Man, he [Chrst| was Lord of all eter- 
nity."? Christ appears as old on a sixth-century ivory book cover,? a sixth- 
century diptych from Constantinople,? the apse of Sta. Constanza," and 
an Icon preserved at Mt. Sinai?! Continuing a tradition that can be traced 
to Justin's interpretation of the Father's ultimate transcendence, the four- 
teenth-century Georgian painter Damiane has given us a radiant depiction 
of *Jesus Christ: The Ancient of Days."? 

We can also look at the function of age in Justin's apologetic arsenal 
of arguments. In brief, to be older is to be better. This shows itself in the 
philosophy sent down from heaven before the multüplicity of philosophical 
errors.? 'l'his answer of antiquity also supports the belief that Plato read 
Moses." In his debates concerning the competing philosophies, he knows 
that his opponents claim the teaching of Christ to be a recent school— 
Christ was born a mere 150 years previous to Justin's argument in / 
Apology.? Justin responds to this fact by stating that Christ 1s the Fzrst-begotten 
of God—before all human beings. 

3) Justin includes other characteristics of the man that apply to Christ. 
He calls the old man meek and religious (np&ov xoi oepvóv). The first word 
reminds the reader of Zech 9:9, which Justün quotes in / Apol. 35 and 
Dial. 53, 3: "Behold, your king comes to you; righteous and saving is he, 
meek (npoóc) and lowly." In Matt 11:29, Christ says that he is *meek 


99 Apocrybhon of john 21, ed. Michael Waldstein and Frederik Wisse, Nag Hammadi 
and Manichaean Studies, vol. 33 (Leiden/New York/Cologne: Brill, 1995), repr. in 77e 
Coptic Gnostic Library, vol. 3, gen. ed. James M. Robinson (Leiden/ Boston/ Cologne: Brill, 
2000). 

?/ 'Thomas F. Mathews, 7he Clash of Gods: A Reinterpretation of. Early Christian Art (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1993), 180. 

** Ibid., 140, fig. 108. 

** Robin Margaret Jensen, Understanding Early Christian Art (London/New York: Routledge, 
2000), 113. 

9 [bid., 113-114, fig. 38. 

?' André Grabar, Christian Iconography: A Study of Its Origins, Bollingen Series 35 (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1968), 120 and fig. 287. 

? One can find this image by going to the Georgian web site: www.parliament.ge/ CUL- 
TURE/ART/MURAL/DAM. 

?5 Dua]. 2, |. 

?* ] Apol. 59-60. 

? 1 Apol. 46. 
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(rpoócg) and humble of heart." The word ceyuvóg has a broad range of 
meaning to describe gods and things divine as well as denoting the char- 
acteristics of reverend, noble, or solemn among humans.?? 

4) The sparse description of the location calls for some comment. Justin 
says that he came to a land not distant from the sea. The unnamed sea 
may be reminiscent of boundlessness, of creation, and of Galilee where 
Christ called his apostles. The water will figure again prominently at the 
end of the Dialogue when Jusün expects to set sail at any day." 

5) The words and movement of Justin symbolize his conversion to Christ. 
While Justin stares, the old man asks, *Do you know me?" Justin replies 
that he does not. If the figure 1s seen as Christ, this 1s indeed the most 
appropriate answer for Justin at that time. Furthermore, the man never 
reveals his name to Justin.?? (This is contrasted with Trypho, who is asked 
and tells Jusün his name and race.)? What further adds to the dynamic 
is Jusün's descripaon of his own stance. In the narrative that immediately 
precedes the conversation, Justin says that he was turned to him (éneotpóqnv 
£ig &o16v). In his story of conversion, Justin has already been turned phys- 
ically to the one unknown! Scholars have missed the significance of this 
verb. In a recent book that surveys the literature on the Dialogue, Sanchez 
has studied Justin's use of the verbs for conversion and repentance. He 
says in regards to the various verbal and noun forms of &mvotpogfj, "c'est 
toujours en référence à une citation biblique." Our word in question is 
the second aorist passive form of the verb &motpéqo. 

6) The old man explains that he 1s by the sea because he is anxious 
for missing members of his household (oixetov vwàv). They have left him 
(otto 6é uot etow &nxóónpo). To make it even more clear, he says that he 
came to look to see how they are doing (Épyouou oov xoi otc okozfjoov 
tà nepi aoto0g), if they appear there (gavfjcovtaj). This can remind us of 
Chrst looking for the lost members of the household of God. As it says 
in Luke 19:10, *For the Son of Man came to seek and to save the lost." 
Perhaps the old man found what he was looking for in Justn himself! 


** Henry George Liddell and Robert Scott, A Greek-English Lexicon, rev. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1996). 

? Dial. 142. 

?' Cf. 2 Apol. 6. 

?? Dial. 1, 1. Interesüngly, Justin does not tell Trypho his name. 

19? Sanchez, 70. 
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7) Justin explains that he is there on account of philology (quXoAovta). 9! 
The old man makes a pun on the phrase and asks Justin if he is then a 
qQiAÓAoyoc and not a qiAepyóc and qUAAmnc. 9? Tusüun must then defend his 
love for the Logos as alone the highest of acüvities and introduces the 
meaning of philosophy for their dialogue. Ironically, the Logos may be 
present in a way unknown to Justin at this point. 

8) The old man places himself in the authority of the teacher with truth 
to be learned by others. Without regard for Plato or Pythagoras, he offers 
the truth.? He further emphasizes the role of the Holy Spint inspiring 
the prophets who *alone both knew and spoke the truth to human beings" 
(ootot uóvot tó &AXnK&c xoi ei6ov xoi é&eizov &vOpdánoi)."* These emphases in 
the truth and in the Holy Spirit's prophetic word were ways of idenüfy- 
ing the teaching of Christ. 

9) Jusün thinks that in the old man he has found "the only sure and 
beneficial philosophy" (taótnv uóvmv eUpicxov QiAocootav &oqaAf t€ xoi 
oopugopov). Yet, Justin understands himself to be a follower not of human 
beings and their teachings, but of God.'? In other words, the philosophy 
imparted by the old man is God's own teaching. 

If the identity between the old man's teaching and God's wisdom is 
made, then perhaps we can also find hidden meaning in Justn's appella- 
tion of "father" for the old man in Dal. 3, 7. Van Winden nightly remarks 
that Jusün's address of the old man "as 'father' has, of course, nothing 
strange." ? But does Justin understand Christ to be "father"?! "The only 
other use of that word in the prologue comes when Jusün describes to 
lrypho how a founder of school, named for himself, came to be called 
"father of its logos" (6 ratijp 109 Aóyov).* We find a remarkable juxtapo- 


| Dial. 3, 2. 

(? Py 3. 3. 

!5 Dxa[. 6, 1. On the importance of the old man's truth for Jusün, see Story, 66-67. 

! Dial, 7, ]. On Jusun's view of the Holy Spirit, see Goodenough, 176-188; Barnard, 
101-106; J.E. Morgan-Wynne, The Holy Spirit and Chrisüan. Experience in. Jusan 
Martyr, Vigiliae Christanae 38 (1984) 172-177. Unfortunately, Morgan-Wynne does not 
develop his point to cover the Christian experience of reading the Spirit-inspired prophets 
of the scriptures. 

|? See esp. Dal. 80. 

! Van Winden, 68. 

!! Some second-century Chrisüans did speak of Christ as father. See Ef. to Diognetus 
6; Melito's On Pascha 9; cf. the commonly interpreted Christological prophecy of Isaiah 
9:5 and Perpetua's first vision of the shepherd who addresses her as "my child." 

15 fxal 2. 2. 
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sition of the two, reinforced when reading Dial. 35. 'There, Jusün answers 
Irypho's question about the many who are considered to be Christians. 
Justün explains how they pretend to be Christians and to come in the name 
of Jesus. However, they are named after their founders—such as the 
Marcionites and Valentinians. Perhaps Justin recognizes the old man with 
the fatherhood that belongs to the founder of Christianity. This is not a 
new school, or simply one of many, but the unique philosophy whose 
founding father is the ancient one. 

10) Jusun holds that the words of the Savior give fear to those who 
have gone astray from the right way (éxtpenouévovg tfj ópOfjg 66000) and 
rest to those who heed them.'? 'T'his idea of going astray echoes the old 
man's words at the beginning of his conversation with Jusün about how 
some members of his household have left. 

11) Jusün mentions the old man in only one other place, a crucial pas- 
sage for understanding the old man in Jusün's work. In ZXxal. 23, 3, he 
says, "On account of these things [the silence on the part of 'Trypho and 
companions], to you, Trypho, and to those who wish to become converts, 
I proclaim the divine word, which I heard from that man" (Aw& tot& ooi, 
à Tpógov, [Épnv,] xoi toic BovAopuévoic npoonAototc yevéoOod npo &yà Octov 
Aóyov, 0v ra p' éxetvov T[kovco. toO &vópóc). 

Now, what does Justin mean by this? Is he saying that only the argu- 
ment after this statement concerning circumcision comes from the old man? 
This is highly unlikely. In narrating his conversion, Justin tells Trypho that 
the old man had said "these and many other things..., things which it 
is not now the time to say" (Taoto koi ti &ÀÀo n0ÀÀÀ £v £xeivoc, & vOv 
Koipóg ook &cu A£yew).? More likely, Jusün thinks that he draws all his 
arguments from the *divine word" given by that old man." 

A parallel in / Apology may help elucidate Justin's wriüng technique. In 
1 Apol. 23, Jusün writes that he will prove three arguments concerning 
Christ: 1) Christians speak the truth learned from the prophets and Christ; 
2) Christ, the Son of God, became man to teach for human conversion 
and restoration; 3) demons foretold through the poets things related to the 
incarnation of Christ. Yet, when reading earlier chapters of / Afology, we 


9 Dual. 8, 2. 

19 Dye] 8. ]. 

!!! Skarsaune, who has labored over all of Justin's arguments, begins his prelude, 
Justin's Self-Understanding as an Exegete, with this statement: ^A basic premiss for the 
present study is the conviction that Justin in his exegesis is handing on a received tra- 


diton," The Proof from Prophecy, 1. 
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can find that Justin has antücipated some of these arguments.? Perhaps 
Dial. 23 functions on a similar level to 7 Apol. 23—not in signaling a clear 
break, but in showing what Jusün tries to say in the entire work. 

Justin's use of the phrase O0eiog Aóyoc to refer to that man's message calls 
for further comment. Like Dial. 23's reference to the old man, the epithet 
of 6ciog is unique to the Dialogue outside the prologue.!? Yet, we can look 
to the Apologies for other uses of the formula 0eiog Aóyog. That formula 
expresses both a proper name for Christ! and a term for that which was 
greater than human laws and distorted by evil demons.!? Identifying the 
message of the old man with this exalted term suggests that Justin found 
in the old man the presence of heavenly Wisdom. 

12) Even though it was the old man who converted Justin, Jusün saw 
himself as one given the grace by God and Christ to understand the Spinrit- 
inspired prophets. First, the old man himself says that Justin must pray 
that "the gates of light be opened" (qoxtóc &voujOfivox noAac), for this can- 
not be seen or understood unless God and His Christ will it be given. 
This use of opening gates, reminiscent of multiple scriptural passages such 
as Psalm 24, Psalm 118, and Prov 8, has a parallel use in Aristides! Afo/. 
17,7: *their doctrine [of Chrisüans] 1s the gate of hght" (doctrina eorum porta 
lucis est). Justin understands grace to be this knowledge of reading the 
scriptures for faith, an activity granted only by God and Christ, with bap- 
tism as the means of illumination.! ? Moreover, the old man's advice evokes 


!? Eg, Justin writes in 7 Apol. 16 about the Sermon on the Mount and in / Apol. 
19 about the resurrection of the dead. 

!5 Edwards, 269. 

!I* ? Apol. 13, 3. 

!^ ] Apol. 10, 6. Edwards, 276 says that this "must connote here the commandments 
given to Israel." 

"e Dial. 1, 3. 

!17 Cited in Marcovich, 84. Similarly, Shepherd of Hermas Parable 9, esp. 79 and 89, 
speaks of a new gate, brighter than the sun, symbolizing the Son of God. Also, see 
Origen's use of the phrase "gates of hght" in. Contra Celsum 2.67. 

!3 Cf. Skarsaune's treatment of fj xóàpig to0 vofjcoi (tàg ypo«óc) in 7he Proof from 
Prophecy, 12-13. Archambault has a helpful note about the baptismal allusion, linking it 
with other places in Justün's writing on illumination, other early Christian writers, and 
pagan rites of initiation, 38-39. Visonà agrees. Giuseppe Visonà, Dialogo con. Trifone (Milan: 
Paoline, 1988), 104, n. 6. Rather than siding for a strict one-to-one correspondence 
between the expression and a single referent, I consider the "gates of light" to be a 
polyvalent metaphor that must include all these ideas: Christ, the scriptures, grace, 
knowledge, faith, and baptism. 
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Christ's words after the Bread of Life discourse: ^No one can come to me 


unless it is given to him by the Father."''? 


Three objections and. replies 


The interpretation of the old man given above strikes against Hyldahl's 
adamant statement: Es steht vor allen Dingen fest, dass die Gestalt selbst 
ein Bàppo poc Sévog ist, ja, mehr als das: der Fremde ist kein Christ und hat 
nichts zu tun mit irgendwelcher Form christlicher Tradition."? Scholars 
such as van Winden have rejected Hyldahl's conclusion by showing that 
the old man is a Christian—but I do not beheve that they have not gone 
far enough. The following three objections and replies focus on some con- 
cerns that may arise in my interpretation of the old man as Christ. 

Some may object to this identification of the old man with Christ by 
stating that Justin sees himself as a. beneficiary of the apostolic tradition. 
Why would Justin claim an appearance by Christ when Christ taught the 
apostles the meaning of the scriptures? This objection takes too literally 
the argument that the old man is Christ for Justin. Jusün need not claim 
a singular vision, but a common teaching given by the first-begotten, pre- 
existing Christ about how to read the scriptures. Rather than being antü- 
apostolic, Justin carries on their tradition of imitation. St. Paul writes, Be 
imitators of me, just as I am of Christ? (1 Cor 11:1).?! St. Paul even says 
that he lives no longer, "but Christ lives in me" (Gal 2:20). Some people, 
such as various clergy, teachers, ascetics, and martyrs, were particularly 
known as figures of Christ in the early Church. However, it was believed 
that all Christians could be true to their name and be Christ by imitation. 
As an anonymous author says, "By loving him you will be an imitator 
of his goodness (xpnotótntocg). And do not be surprised that a person 
can become an imitator of God; he can, if God is willing.?? As is well 
known, Justin himself ges an eloquent defense in both of his apologies 
for Christians who are persecuted because of the name of Christ. 

It can also be objected that the old man spends most of his time arguing 
philosophy with Justin. Should not the old man simply repeat the sayings 
of Jesus if he were to be a figure for Christ? No, Christ 1s not limited by 


1I? John 6:65; cf. the note of Jebb's edition, 26. 
7? Hyldahl, 169. 

?! Cf. 1 Cor 4:16. 

7? Eb5. to Diuognetus 10.4. 
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the sayings recorded in the memoirs of the apostles. Justin Martyr knows 
Christ to be the Logos, Teacher, and Wisdom. His wisdom refutes the 
errors of philosophical schools, as Justin believed in writing the. prologue. 

This tradition of offering a response from the scriptures to philosophi- 
cal schools 1s Jewish in origin, especially in the tradition of Alexandria such 
as in the Book of Wisdom and Philo. Early Christians continued this legacy 
and saw Christ as the teacher to the nations. Clement and Origen are 
excellent examples of teachers articulating the response of Christ to pagan 
philosophy. Besides, Justin reports that the old man had said many other 
things about the prophets than what was recorded in Chapter 7. I main- 
tain that the old man's primary concern was to introduce Justin to the 
scriptures and interpret the prophets as pointing to Christ himself. Although 
Chapter 7's description of the prophets forms only a small part of the 
Chapters 3-7 dialogue, it 1s the basis of the rest of the book. 

Stll others may object that thinking the old man as Christ imposes a 
symbolic world upon Justin that he did not intend. This objection obscures 
the vision that Justin has of his world. He sees Christ—everywhere! Certainly, 
as Jusun argues relentlessly in the JDalogue, all the scriptures record the 
teaching of Christ. One needs only the grace of Christ to find him. More- 


over, Christ is the Logos Spermatikos.'? 


Everything finds meaning in him. 
Everything proclaims him. With what may be the best example, Justin 
spends all of 7 Apol. 55 on how the crucifixion 1s proclaimed by: sails; 
plows; the erect, outstretched human form; the human face; and Roman 
banners and trophies. Can it be denied that someone who was so atten- 
tive to symbolic representations of Christ did not include such represen- 


tations in the account of the one who converted him? 


Concluding remarks in. understanding the old man as Christ for Justin 


As I have tried to show, Justin Martyr draws the old man as a figure 
for Christ. The pre-existent Son of God has interpreted the scriptures for 
Jusün and given him the grace to understand, just as it was done for the 
first disciples after the resurrection. Basic narrative analysis yields many 
significant parallels between Justin's construction of his encounter with the 
old man and Luke's telling of the road to Emmaus. A number of other 
details support this conclusion. Even the age of the character, at first per- 


73 See Ragnar Holte, Logos Spermatikos: Christianity and Ancient Philosophy Accord- 
ing to St. Justin's Apologies, Studia Theologica 12 (1958) 109-168. 
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haps considered a stumbling block to identification, can reinforce the argu- 
ment when seen in conjunction with second-century theology on Christ's 
pre-existence and lordship over time. Yet, we must return to the princi- 
pal idea that the old man has explained the scriptures to Justin. This 1s 
exactly the Christ-like activity that Justin himself, garbed as a philosopher 
like Christ in so many early depicüons of Chrisüan art, conünues to do 
in the Dialogue. "?* 

Justin "the Philosopher and Martyr" is himself doubly blessed to be a 
figure for Chrst. We can see that this double title suggests Justin's two 
accounts of his conversion in imitaüng those who imitate Christ. In 2 Afoí. 
12, Jusun tells of his conversion from Platonism by the example of the 
Christian martyrs. In the Dialogue's prologue, Justin explains that same con- 
version by pointing to the teaching of the "ancient, old one." In the last 
lines of the last text of his extant to us, the philosopher martyr says that 
he has no greater wish than this: knowing that this way 1s given to all, 
others may imitate him and confess that Jesus is the Christ of God.!? Like 
the Christ figure of the old man, Justin has now given his listener much 
thought for another dialogue. 


Dominican House of Studies, 487 Michigan Avenue, NE, Washington, DC 
20017 USA 


7* Mathews writes, "Early Christian art developed its composition of Christ sur- 
rounded by his co-philosophers, the apostles;" 111. In his reinterpretation, Mathews 
gives attention through much of his book to depictions of Christ as philosopher. 

75 Dx, 142, 3. 
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Few scholars would quarrel with. Ernst Dassmann's observation that early 
Christian "reserve" toward the political cultures of antiquity—a mixture of 
deference and indifference, which only occasionally gave way to hostility— 
turned Christians! outcast status into something of a virtue.! Still fewer are 
likely to dispute the assertion that influential fourth-century Christians unre- 
servedly welcomed the changes that came with Constantne and antici- 
pated the "Christianization" of imperial, if not also local, poliücs. But 
evaluations of Augustine's enthusiasm later that century and early the next 
never fail now to elicit disagreement. From the time he left his political 
ambitions in Milan and returned to Africa as a serus Dei until the news 
of Alaric's sack of Rome reached him, how optimistically did he contem- 
plate contributions Christianity might make to improve municipal and impe- 
ral government? 

Robert Markus and Goulven Madec answer that question suggestively, 
but differently, by asking and answering others: what did Augustine mean 
when he referred to "Christian times"; did he apply the term routinely, 
rarely, euphorically or perhaps sceptücally to the period in which Theodosius 


! Dassmann, "Fuga Saeculi: Aspekte frühchristlicher Kulturkritik bei Ambrosius und 
Augustinus", in Wege der Theologie: An der Schwelle zum dritten Jahrtausend (Paderborn, 1996), 
94]. 

* See, for example, the discussion of Eusebius in Kaufman, Redeeming Politics (Princeton, 
1990), 14-28. 

? For the parameters, see Claude Lepelley, *Spes Saeculi: Le milieu sociale d'Augustin 
et ses ambitions seculiéres avant sa conversion," Studia Ephemeridis Augustinianum. 24-26 
(1987), 99-117; Claude Lepelley, *Un aspect de la conversion d'Augustin: La rupture 
avec ses ambitions sociales et politiques", Bulletin de lhtterature ecclésiastique 88 (1987), 229- 
46; and Jean-Claude Fredouille, *Les sermons d'Augustin sur la chute de Rome", in 
Augustin Prédicateur, ed. Goulven Madec (Pans, 1998), 339-48. 
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and Honorius ruled? I shall ask a slightly different question here to refor- 
mulate the issue of optimism and inquire about Augustine's responses to 
the crisis at Calama in 408, responses, I argue, that document what Carol 
Harnson now calls *the fact that Chrisüanity provided no real alternative 
to the traditional link[s] between paganism and civic duty and patrioüsm". 
We want to discover whether Augustine negotiated any relationship between 
Christian piety and municipal poliücs that might usefully have replaced 
the supportive roles played by pagan philosophy and religion by encour- 
aging social reconciliation, civic virtue, and city solidarity.* 

Was Christianity good for government? Augustine insisted it was not as 
bad as pagans claimed after Alanc had humiliated the western empire. 
The first few books of his City of God addressed their general accusations 
that blamed Christians for Rome's embarrassment. And replying to specific 
criticisms, Augustne assured that the faithful would not shrink from defend- 
ing their ciues simply because their savior suggested that assailants be 
accommodated (Matthew 5:39-41). Nor did Christians flinch from punish- 
ing criminals, despite the apostle's instructions not to return evil for evil 
(Romans 12:17)? Augustine justified such punishment several years before. 
He twice refused to intercede, as requested, and answer appeals for an 
amnesty for pagans who had destroyed the church at Calama, just south 
of his diocese, thirty miles to the southwest of Hippo. Were perpetrators 
and their patrons to go unpunished, others elsewhere, he guessed, might 
be more easily incited to similar violence? At Calama, rioters had been 
provoked by local Chrnstans' request that city officials enforce imperial 
prohibitions of pagan pageantry. Days of rage followed, leaving the church 
in ashes and the bishop in hiding. Another Christan was killed in the 
scuffles. Augustine traveled to the scene to survey the damage. He agreed 


* Carol Harrison, Augustmme: Christian Truth and Fractured Humanity (Oxford, 2000), 134- 
35. Consult the latest status report on the question of Augustine's *Christan times", 
Robert Markus, * Tempora Christiana Revisited", in. Augustine and. His Critics, ed. Robert 
Dodaro and George Lawless (Cambridge, 2000), 201-13; also consider Markus' first 
sighüng of "euphoria", Saeculum: History and Society in the Theology of St. Augustine, 2nd ed. 
(Cambridge, 1988), 29-32, 51-52 and Madec's dissent in * Tempora Christiana: Expressions 
du triomphalisme chrétien ou recrimination paienne?" Sentia Augustiniana: Studien. über 
Augustinus, den Augustinismus, und den Augustinerorden, ed. Petrus Meyer and Willigis Eckermann 
(Wurzburg, 1975), 112-36. 

? Eps. 136.2 and 138.14. 

? Ep. 104.9 and Hendrik Huisman, Augustinus? Briefwisseling met .Nectarius (Amsterdam, 
1951), 138-39. 
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to oppose both the use of torture to identify ringleaders and the capital 
punishment of any offender. The pagans, however, wanted more. They 
offered to pay compensatory damages, but Possidius, the local bishop, had 
left for Italy, they figured, to press for punitive damages that would surely 
beggar them. They chose Nectarius to ask for Augustine's help and explain 
why they preferred death to destitution (egestosa. vtta).' 

Augustine's first reply should have dissuaded Nectarius from filing a sec- 
ond appeal. For Augustüne made it plain how little he liked receiving 
requests from pagans disinclined to forward those same requests in prayers 
to his God.? But Nectarius should also have learned from the first reply 
that the bishop would unlikely intervene to lighten or lift the assessments. 
He understood that the penalües might lead to poverty, but he trusted 
that poverty would lead to correction and piety. If Nectarius truly desired 
the prosperity and happiness of his clients in Calama, he would have them 
stop struggling to save their material possessions and learn more about the 
celestial city on pilgrimage in time.? 

Nectanus half heard and ostensibly concurred. Sojourners here ought 
to attend to the hereafter, to their celestial city (or patria). And their affection 
for, and distinguished service to, their terrestrial cities reserved them a 
place in the beyond. "They live all the more with God", he said, for hav- 
ing lived usefully among their fellow citizens.'? 

Augustine disagreed. Nectanrus' notion that civil service earned celestial 
rewards seemed perverse to him. It was not that Christanity disdained 
civic virtues; quite the contrary, to the extent that it commended probity, 
honesty, and fidelity, Christianity promoted ciüzenship in this world as it 
prepared citizens for the next. Yet, Augustine went on, Christianity never 
inflated the value of virtue. He allowed that Nectarius might well have 
been sincere about getting to God's kingdom, though he would not get 
there. Desires to reach the celestial city expressed in devotion to terrestrial 


^ Compare ep. 90 (de damnis facilis potest haberi taxatio) with. ep. 103.3. (gravius. est. enim 
male vivere quam mala morte finire. For the litle we know about Nectarius, consult J. R. 
Martindale, 7/Ae Prosopography of the Later Roman. Emfire, vol. 2 (Cambridge, 1980), 774 
and André Mandouze, Prosopographie de l'Afrique. chrétienne, 305-533 (Paris, 1982), 776-79. 

* Ep. 91.10. 

? Ep. 91.1-2. 

|! Ep. 103.2, adapting Cicero. For Nectarius' courtesy (libenter audivi; gratanter accepi), 
Huisman, Briefwisseling, 121-22. 

!! Ep. 91.8. 
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cities amounted to a vain, misguided trust in civic piety and human enter- 
prise. One ought to "hold to the path by which [we] may not just seek 
but also find" the otherworldly peace we covet. That "path", Augustine 
specified, was something of a withdrawal and "flight" ad gratiam. Neither 
civic pieties nor political programs pleased God, he concluded; given the 
distance that must always separate humanity and its social schemes from 
perfection, we should take refuge in God's grace. It was the route or refuge 
that absolved sins, including sins of self-assertion and political pretension, 
and it was the only route leading to the celestial city." 

Civic virtue was insufficient. Pagans could not draw close to the celes- 
tial city by being diligent citizens. According to Augustine, the sole route 
to heaven passed through Christianity; no "true and saving penance" was 
possible outside the faith. Nectarius insisted the pagans' repentance was 
sincere, a "true" or accurate reflection of their sorrow, but Augustine 
believed their sorrows were feigned. He suggested Calama's grief was con- 
venient; the pagans were simulating sorrow to escape punishment. They 
had no fear of having offended the Christians! God. They showed no signs 
of that self-lacerating, self-scourging "satisfaction of repentance" with which 
Christians atoned for their offenses and signalled their readiness for reha- 
bilitation. A bishop's job was to get souls ready, to get them to and through 
the portals of their celestial patria, their better city (melori. civitati). Were 
Augustine to allow himself to be swayed by the reports of Calama's remorse 
and by the promise of detente, he would, in effect, be purchasing provi- 
sional peace in this world at the cost of perpetual peace in the next. For 
him, it was far better to redeem souls than to relieve citizens. Nectarius 
petitioned for relief, which. had. doubtful relevance to redemption. The 
bishop refused." 

William Connolly lately took pains to 1denüfy the politically authoritar- 
ian implications of Augustine's refusal, setting it in the context of the 
bishop's "politics of conversion". Connolly catches Augustine urging oth- 
ers towards those portals through which he passed years before. He had 
already recorded his failings and confessions in his autobiography, the les- 
son of which was that shame, self-renunciation, and extravagant acknowl- 
edgment of divine sovereignty—all of which consttuted confession—eased 


? Ep. 104.11-12. 

i5 Ep. 104.9: veracem ac salubrem. paenitentiam. 

!^ Ep. 91.1. Also see Augustine's sermon 251.7, per satisfactionem poenitentiae. 
5 Ep. 91.10. 
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the passage to celestial peace. Connolly cites that lesson as he analyzes 
Augustine's *artful concealment of transcendental egoism." He finds that 
Augustine *generalized" his experience of conversion to create a new ortho- 
doxy which commended a formula for confession by endorsing select con- 
cepts of God's sovereignty, human rationality, and the moral order. He 
"insistently press[ed his| directives on others", Connolly says, illustrating 
that "pressure" with a short statement clipped from the first reply to 
Nectarius. He suspects Augustine of shoring up his faith, of *consolidat [ing], 
stabiliz[ing], and generaliz[ing| his faith. through confession and conver- 
sion" whenever he lectured heretics and pagans on guilt and penitence. 
The letters to Calama were no exception. 

Yet Augusüne disavowed any intention of driving pagans to destitution 
or having poverty drive them to repent and to Chrstianity. He proposed 
only that puniüve damages be severe enough to deter rogues elsewhere 
and deprive citizens of Calama of the pleasures of their pagan festivals." 
Perhaps he hoped that the cults would collapse for lack of funds, but 
Connolly presumes "transcendental egoism" aspired to more. His egoist 
Augustine emphasized the inferiority of rival convictions, trying to impose 
his "experience of intrinsic moral order" on others who were told that they 
could not "devise a morality" unless they adopted his "fundaments". To 
Connolly, that was the point of Augustine's "politics of difference" (when 
he branded different religious commitments as diabohlically dangerous), pol- 
iücs of 1idenüty" (when he suppressed competition from coreligionists), and 
^politics of conversion" at nearly every turn—even if the bishop was utterly 
unaware of it. Nietzsche helped Connolly detect all this *poliücking", inso- 
far as the nineteenth-century theorist proved particularly adept *at bring- 
ing out the subterranean fundamentalism of many who otherwise deny 1t." 
Connolly's implication is that, had Nectarius read Nietzsche, Calama's 
advocate would have known he was up against a remarkably resourceful 
political authoritarianism.? 


^ William E. Connolly, 7he Augustiman Imperatwe: The Politics of. Morality (Newbury 
Park, California, 1993), 65-66, 76-77, 85-86, and 139-40. 

7 Ep. 1044-7. 

^ Connolly, Zmperative, 34-35, 73-74, 111-112, and n. 7, 159, for "subterranean funda- 
mentalism". Connolly professes that his Imperative is more about authoritarianism than 
about Augustine, and, despite the author's subsequent efforts to make the bishop *a 
carrier" of concepts or a practütioner of various "politics", I am tempted to agree. 
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Robert Dodaro concurs with Connolly: Augustine spurned the pagans' 
contrition at Calama because their "confessions would not have been instru- 
ments of their conversion". But, whereas Connolly thinks that Augustine 
"aimed at reinforcing patterns of political control and exclusion", Dodaro 
explains that emphasis on coercive features of "*Augustinian confession" 
misrepresents the bishop's objectives. "Augustine's intention is clear" to 
Dodaro; the correspondence with Nectarius suggests Christianity's *capac- 
ity to promote social reconciliation" and *the public good", suggesting as 
well to those intent on "nurtur[ing| civic order and peace" Christianity's 
superiority to paganism.'? 

On Dodaro's watch, Augustine found a way to foster an "aptitude for 
[social] reconciliation" among those who repeatedly confessed their sins. 
The plan of this "politics of confession" was simple but strikingly different 
from what was on offer elsewhere. Philosophical prescriptions for the polis 
generally assumed that reason and a shared sense of honor among citizens 
enabled civic-spirited leaders to govern well and without incident. Augus- 
tine, though, trusted that regular confession of unreasonable and dishon- 
orable behaviors would prove good for society as well as for the soul. 
Confession taught forgiveness, and forgiveness—rather than social control 
and exclusion—assured "the public good". To the philosophical faith in, 
and hopes for, rationality, autonomy, and civic virtue, Augustine "pre- 
fer[red| a quality of mercy that results from self-knowledge deepened through 
confession of moral and spiritual failure because it produces a compassion 
for other sinners that arises out of a recollected experience of moral weak- 
ness commonly shared"?.?? 

On occasion, he wondered whether society might be refashioned by 
Christians! compassion. He mused to Marcellinus that their religion's cardi- 
nal rule against returning evil for evil could end all cruelties associated 
with political measures and *consecrate" a commonwealth: from "weak- 
ness commonly shared" might come strength, solidarity, and peace.?! Self- 
assertion, naturally, remained irrepressible. Confession, therefore, was 
constantly in season. And Dodaro's Augustine urged confession because it 
underscored "the soul's complete inability to establish moral autonomy", 


^ Robert Dodaro, *Augustine's Secular City", Augustime and His Cntics, ed. Dodaro 
and George Lawless (London, 2000), 235-259. 

^? Dodaro, "City", 246. 
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encouraging realistic rather than ridiculous hopes for societies built on 
weakness. Peace was society's work in progress and, for Augustine, would 
always be so. Still, Christianity (specifically, the recurrent confession he 
advised) was "capable of promoting a paradoxically lasüng, because neces- 
sarlly ongoing, social reconciliation"? 

At one point in his first reply to Nectarius, Augustine seems to sub- 
stantiate Dodaro's interpretation. Acknowledging his correspondent's hope 
to secure Calama against cycles of violence and vengeance—to have his 
colony *floursh"—the bishop replied that citizens would "flourish" for- 
ever (miermina aeternitate. florebunt), 1 only Calama were assimilated into the 
celestial city. Yet Augustine only rarely coupled Christianity with public 
prosperity and safety, and his linking social reconciliation and municipal 
efflorescence with Christian confessions in his answers to Nectarius appears 
incidental rather than insistent, hypothetical rather than programmatic. He 
chose not to elaborate, though, if he contemplated the city's conversion, 
he almost immediately signalled that 1t was highly improbable, grimly 
foretelhng that God might well have more debilitating penalties in. store 
for the pagans there and might just as well elect to leave them unpun- 
ished and unreformed.? 

Perhaps Augustine tried to shock the pagan appellants of Calama. More 
likely, though, he was simply indicating the implausibility (or impossibility) 
of converting and assimilating entire colonies and populations. The endur- 
ing problem was that citizens! desperate attachments to their possessions 
made them forgetful of their celestial patria. Nectarius referred to that heav- 
enly homeland as if it were within easy reach. But, ironically, his second 
appeal demonstrated the contrary to Augustine, for it asked that the pagans 
be permitted to keep their possessions. The petition, therefore, documented 
the chasm that had opened between Calama materialism and Christian 
altruism. True, the pagans accepted responsibility for the destruction of 
the church. Yet their unwillingness to part with their possessions— beyond 
those required to compensate the Christians—told against them. Augustine 
remembered citizens of the republic, seven centuries before, who were 
satished with less accumulated property than Nectarius' clients wanted 
to retain. The damages assessed against Calama's pagans, he calculated, 
left them with far more than what their worthy ancestors judged to be 


? Dodaro, "City", 250-51. 
? Eps. 91.6 and 138.15. 
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excessive when they expelled Publius Cornelius Rufinus from the Roman 
senate for assets that offended. And when Rufinus resurfaced in Augustine's 
subsequent remarks on affluence, the bishop grew angrier at that long- 
dead consul's private fortune and still kinder to his accusers. They were 
right to disgrace Rufinus, to enforce sumptuary legislation, and to favor 
public spending to private wealth. Tl'hey reminded the bishop of the ear- 
liest Christians who pooled their resources to care for the neediest.^ Nectarius 
and his clients should fear property more than poverty, Augustine said; 
they ought to stop remonstrating for pardons and their possessions. It was 
luxury that impoverished, he continued, inasmuch as ease and opulence 
deprived the rich of the riches to be experienced with the love of God. 
Augustine put it bluntly in another context: a love for God and love for 
gain were antithetical.? 

But unpropertied and unpretentious pagans, Augustine supposed, came 
no closer to their celestial patria. Literature mentioned that the gods they 
admired behaved scandalously, yet they saw nothing improper about imi- 
taüng them. They preferred lusty Jupiter to the public-spirited heroes 
Nectarius lionized, Cato, Scipio, and Cicero. So, notwithstanding Nectarius' 
faith, that is, his trust in his clients! civic virtue, Augustine had grave 
doubts. He questioned their capacity for citizenship. No wonder, then, that 
he appeared to have given up on Calama. Dodaro, however, believes 
Augustine was actually offering a new and Christian foundation for mu- 
nicipal order based on *a shared understanding of the nature of recon- 
ciliation among individuals who accept that the spiritual arts of penance— 
self-examination, confessions, prayer for pardon, and forgiveness of others, 
especially of enemies—constitute the essence of civic virtue, of fiwtas, and 
thus the heart of patriotism".? 

Yet Augustine's interest in "the essence of civic virtue" and in "the heart 
of patriotism" may be overstated. His second letter to Calama, describing 
"the fruit" of genuine repentance, concentrated exclusively on the per- 
sonal rather than municipal consequences. Nectarius all but invited him 


^ Ep. 104.6 and Cw. Dei. 5.18. 

7^5 "Tract. in Joanmss evangelium 40.10 (non amat multum nummum, qui amat Deum) and ep. 
104.4. 

^ Ep. 103.2. 

? Dodaro, *City", 250. For Augusüune's criticisms, ep. 91.4-5 (Jta clarissimorum virorum 
in re publica. excellentium et de republica. disputantium. auctoritate firmatur. nequissimos. homines. fieri 
deorum imitatione peiores non. sane verorum sed falsorum atque fictorum). Also see Ci. Dei 2.8. 
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to do otherwise. He told Augustine of his own dedication to public 
service, but the bishop counselled him to attend more to the souls of his 
fellow citizens than to their society.?? 

But Nectarius was under the impression that bishops intervened both to 
request God's mercy for souls and to demand fairness and justice from the 
societies of this world. Augustine did not deny it. He embraced that role 
when reprehensible Christans were in the dock. But, as for the punishing 
and pardoning of the pagans of Calama, he was content to defer to God's 
will and to recommend that Nectarius, who had run out of alternatives, 
do likewise.? 

Years later, when Augustne himself appealed to have other offenders 
pardoned, the issue of society's security still seemed superfluous to him. It 
was raised by Macedonius, Vicar of Africa, on receiving the bishop's peti- 
tion. The vicar said benefactors were to blame when the convicted and 
condemned, on release, again became menaces to society. Augustine admit- 
ted that recidivism was a grave problem. Reprieving one might inadver- 
tently doom innocent others (umus morti ereptus, plurimos. necet).? Pardoning 
perpetrators might embolden would-be imitators. Yet the bishop tactfully 
protested Macedonius' suggestion that benefactors were responsible for the 
unintended, regrettable consequences of their interventions. Their inten- 
tions were blameless: to have criminals amend their lives and, ideally, to 
exhibit compassion that should draw onlookers to the church and pen:- 
tence. Even if that failed to occur, and if their beneficiaries squandered 
(and worse) the time and opportunity purchased for them to repent, peti- 
tions on their behalf nonetheless fulfilled *the obligation of Christian love"?! 
Augustine urged Macedonius to join with. bishops and benefactors, to 
become a co-executor of God's patience. Surely, here was a chance to in- 
troduce pragmatic and patriotic arguments for amnesty and reconciliation 
that would have found favor among public officials, yet Augustine left them 
to the imagination. Instead, he reminded the vicar of his need for God's 
mercy and patience: if magistrates expected to be beneficiaries of same, 
they ought to practice patience when their bishops asked.? 


^ Eps. 103.4 and 104.9-10. 
? Eps. 90 and 104.11. 

* Ep. 153.18. 

* Ep, 153.18-19. 

? Ep. 153.8. 
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There were limits to patience and times when clemency seemed inap- 
propriate. In an imperfect world the likelihood of swift and severe punish- 
ment deterred crime. Pagans unafraid of Augustine's God learned to fear 
government. Nectarius pressed for pardons, probably not thinking they 
would encourage a sense of security and. confidence far more harmful to 
beneficiaries than. anxiety, penalty, and poverty. Augustine was certain that 
vastly greater, longer-lasting punishments than those handed down by magis- 
trates in this world awaited offenders who got off lightly and returned to 
their disagreeable ways.? Yet he advised patience. Those who loved God 
above all would remain a minority on this side of the grave, he said, and 
their pilgrim "city" was commingled here with the terrestrial "city". that 
venerated false gods and chased after lesser goods. Coexistence required 
patience.?* 

And patience was required within the Christian communities as well. 
The impenitent were known on occasion to come to communion. The 
apostle Paul warned that they "ate and drank Judgment upon" themselves 
(1 Corinthians 11:27-29), but they would not be denied. Augustine admit- 
ted that they profaned the sacrament, yet he suggested that fellow bishops 
be patient and leave punishment to God. He made the same point about 
the Donatüst Christians who appeared to him to prefer purity to peace. 
He exaggerated their intolerance, that 1s, their determination to rid their 
ministry and churches of sinners, to sift straw from wheat. His alternative 
to Donatist perfectionism was patience. To put up with and correct weaker 
and admittedly worrisome Christians was "an obligation of Christian love", 
he explained, accusing the Donatists of having preempted divine judgment. 
He complained that their impatience and impiety were disrupting the peace 
of the entire African community.? 

Donatists' century-long secession amounted to a spectacular offense against 
"Chrnstian love" by the tme Augustine argued in 411 that their quarrels 
with other Christians also violated the apostle's instructions to keep such 
controversy under wraps. lo that end—and to others—Augustine encour- 


5» Ep. 104.9: Sed arbitramur nos etiam pro ipsis aliquid. providere, si. homines, qui. deum. non 
timent, aliquid. timeant, quo non eorum laedatur utilitas, sed vanitas. castigetur, ne ab. eis. deus ipse 
quem spernunt, noxia securitate audacioribus factis gravius. offendatur et ne alis ad imitandum. eadem 
ipsa securitas mulio perniciosius proponatur. 

* Cm. dei 18.54. 

5 See A.-M. Bonnardiére, *Penitence et réconciliation des penitents d'aprés saint 
Augustin", Revue des études augustiniennes 193 (1967), 277-78 and sources cited there. 
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aged parishioners to bring their quarrels to church courts. There, if any- 
where, one would expect him to have directed litigants to practice patience, 
"recollect [their| experience of moral weakness commonly shared", as 
Dodaro says, forget reparations, and seek reconciliation.?^? 

But we are uncertain what occurred. We cannot tell whether bishops 
resolved everyday squabbles in their courts (or, as they were called, *audi- 
ences") and whether, or how, the more important disputes were settled." 
Starved for evidence, historians now welcome remarks relevant to epis- 
copal arbitration in Augustine's twenty nine newly discovered letters. Claude 
Lepelley and Kauko Raikas think they have found traces of his enthu- 
siasm for judicial responsibiliies. One letter inquired at length about the 
laws governing slaves' status, as if Augustine wanted to assure that a deci- 
sion pending in his court complied with code.? But, more revealing, what 
appears to be an unguarded remark in another of Augustine's letters con- 
fides his frustration and confesses his inability to assure restitution, protect 
the innocent, and—might one assume—-promote reconciliation? Moreover, 
he mentioned to Macedonius that powerful secular courts were likewise 
limited on that third count. They enabled magistrates to assess and en- 
force reparations and to keep the city streets safe, but the spiritual well- 
being and happiness of their ciüzens had nothing whatsoever to do with 
official rebukes, penalües, and pardons. Christians, be they magistrates or 
citizens of no special standing, ought to comprehend the limits of human 
justice and the amplitude of God's mercy. They must realize the greatest 
happiness here is to hope for happiness hereafter.'? 

So Chrisüans understandably would be troubled by what their mag- 
istrates ordinarily had to do to assemble reliable information and to keep 
. their cities! streets safe. Augustine opposed torture at Calama, knowing 


** John Lamoreaux, *Episcopal Courts in Late Antiquity", foumal of Early Christian 
Studies 3 (1995), 146-149. Augusüne gave only glimpses of court business and nothing 
to conform to said expectations. See his De opere monachorum 29.37; sermon 24.3; ep. 
33.5; ep. 48.1; and Enarrationes in. psalmos 80.21 and 118.24, both citing 1 Corinthians 
6:1-8. 

7 Maria Rose Cimma, ZL'Episcopalis Audientia. nelle. costituzioni imperiali da. Constantino. a 
Giustimano (Yurin, 1989), 121. 

33 Ep. 24*; Kauko Raikas, Audientia Episcopalis: Problematik zwischen Staat und Kirche 
bei Augustin", Augustimanum 37 (1997), 476-77; Claude Lepelley, "Liberté, colonat et 
esclavage d'aprés la lettre 24*", Les lettres de saint Augustin. découvertes par Johannes. Duwjak, 
ed. Lepelley (Pans, 1983), 340-42. 

*$ Ep. 22*3. 

*) Ep. 155.6-8, 16. 
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Chnstian officials, enforcing the laws, were obliged to torture material wit- 
nesses as well as the accused. As officials, they must resign themselves to 
their duties, he said, but, as Christians, they should pray for deliverance 
from those necessities.! He did not insist that Christians leave public office. 
God gave justices their powers; executioners and torturers, the instruments 
of their trades (ungulae). They punished offenders and usefully intimidated 
or restrained the unrighteous. Augustne appreciated the work, admitting 
to Macedonius that the church's petitions for pardons would be less effective 
spurs to gratitude and then penitence, were magistrates less diligent in pun- 
ishing offenders. The bishop made it clear that pardons should not replace 
official retribution and that, coaxing magistrates to pray for deliverance, 
he did not intend to chase Christians from public administration. He under- 
stood—and he would have had them understand—the need both to punish 
and to pardon. He appears to have equated the deliverance he commended 
with magistrates having "principles of patience" in. their hearts while the 
suppression or deterrence of wickedness stayed simultaneously very much 
on their minds. 

Augustine recycled the then familiar comparison between piracy and the 
politics of empire to suggest that government, remota justitia, was no better 
than an agreement among thieves. ^With justice removed", regimes behaved 
badly, demonstrating how formidably the desires for gain and glory opposed 
the very civic virtues Nectarius thought insuperable." That Augustine 
thought the opposition pervasive and the extinction of political virtue all 
but certain becomes evident when, later in his City of God, in effect, he 
"removed" justice. He reserved the terms *commonwealth" and "true jus- 
tice" for the celestial city dispersed on earth, its citizens known to each 
other only imperfectly.** 

But it has become fashionable to doubt the significance of Augustine's 
"removal" or "reserve". The enthusiasm that greeted the publication. of 
Garry Wills" slender, elegant biography suggests widespread endorsement 
of his view that "the picture of a man pessimistic about politics" was 


*! Cm. Dei 6.19; ep. 104.17. 

*? Ep. 138.14; ep. 153.16; and De Genesi ad litteram 9.9. 

5 Cm. de 4.4. 

** Cj. dei 19.21. Also see R.W. Dyson, The Pilgrim City: Social and. Political Ideas in. the 
Writings of Saint Augustine of Hippo (Woodbridge, Suffolk, 2001), 47-56 and 181; Oliver 
O'Donovan, *Augustne's City of God XIX and Western Poliucal Thought", Dionysius 11 
(1987), 106-107; and John Milbank, 7Aeology and Social Theory: Beyond Secular Reason (Oxford, 
1990), 406-407. 
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painted by Augusüne's enemies.? Robert Dodaro's interpretation of the 
Nectarius correspondence and of Augustine's "politics of confession" 1s more 
involved and judicious than Wills's, to be sure, but its claim to repossess 
the bishop's interest in "lasting" and "ongoing" social reconciliation can 
only brace current thinking about his political optimism. A last look at 
Augustne's replies seems in order. 

His first reply to Nectarius inventories a. bishop's burdens. Bishops were 
to intercede and appeal for mercy when their clents were genuinely remorse- 
ful. And we now know that Augustine thought only Christians capable of 
genuine (soterially effective) remorse and repentance. Still, he opposed cap- 
ital punishment more broadly and tried to see to it that no one was pun- 
ished too severely (ut severiore censura nemo plectatur. Finally, the reply agreed 
with Nectarius that church authorities ought to use their influence to pro- 
mote security and safety, though Augustine presumed that securitas meant 
something different from what his correspondent imagined. Nectarius was 
much given to mending things. The pagans, he promised, would repair 
what they destroyed. And, if the punitive damages were waived (tantum sup- 
plicia deprecamur), he predicted that resentments would dissipate and Calama 
could come together again. Augustine's response might then have intro- 
duced an alternative plan, a mending of sorts based on conversions and 
confessions that cultivated aptitudes for reconciliation. Instead, he proposed 
that security born. of the kind of forgiveness Nectarius wanted would 
inevitably be taken as license to do further injury. Augustine proposed 
another kind of security, founded on faith in. God's sovereignty, sustained 
by living well, and accompanied by contempt for the settled state and 
safety of terrestrial municipalities much touted by antiquity's political philoso- 
phers and its civic-spirited. citizens like Nectarius.' 

The first reply begins and ends with efforts to distinguish one's sense of 
wellbeing in society from the security of souls on pilgrimage in time. ^We 
risk danger" on earth ( perichtamur, Augustine reminded Nectarius, to attract 
fellow citizens in its cities to the portals of a "better", celestial city." And 
the bishop concluded by reiterating his interest in saving souls. He said 
nothing of reforming societies. "We want to harvest souls", he declared 
without mentioning expectations that a crop or cult following would expand 


9 Garry Wills, Saint Augustine (New York, 1999), 128-129. 

* Ep. 91.7: et salutem hominibus cupimus impertire quae posita est in recte vivendi felicitate non 
in male faciendi securitate. For security and. contempt, Civ. dei 22.6; for Nectanius' proposals, 
eps. 90 and 103.4. 

" Ep. 91.1: quanto meliori civitati officia debita praerogares. 
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to fill entire cites. He specified that the harvesting would be risky and 
seemed to be as contemptuous as he had been at the start, and as con- 
temptuous as he would remain, of the securitas so dear to Nectarius.*? 
The second reply to Nectarius, according to Dodaro, *debat[ed] with 
[him] over the best ways to care for the city".? Yet Augustine opposed 
the prevailing philosophical opinions without presenting theological alter- 
natives. He questioned the value of civic virtue and flatly denied that "care 
for the city" and civil service reaped celestial rewards. What Ernest Fortin 
says of Augustine's sprawling City of God applies equally well to his corre- 
spondence on the crisis at Calama, for it, too, *cast[s] in the sharpest pos- 


sible light the intrinsic limitations of political life".^? 


Conclusion 


Nectarius undermined his appeal. He associated civic idealism with his 
clients! material welfare, wanting to purchase the pagans' continued pros- 
perity with their penitence. Of course, there were other reasons Augustine 
rejected the appeal. For one, he mistrusted Calama's contrition. This paper 
has examined his rejection, his reasons, and his related remarks on pub- 
lic administration, patience, civic duties, and Christians! deliverance in order 
to discover whether Augustine proposed a new religious foundation for 
municipal moral order. Robert Dodaro's splendidly suggestive paper argues 
that he did, that Augustine developed a "politics of confession". I have 
argued that he resisted politicizing piety in 408 and 409, and, more emphat- 
ically, after 410. The pious layman ... replace[d] the classical citizen", 
to be sure, and the Calama correspondence perfectly illustrates this, John 
Rist's, excellent observation, as Dodaro and I would almost certainly agree. 
Rist does not refer to Nectarius and to Augustine's replies at this point in 
his interpretation, yet he characterizes the aforesaid "replacement" appro- 


ec 


priately, I have maintained in. my reply to Dodaro and Connolly, as *a 


return to the natural, ordered, but unpolitical state"?! 


University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. 27599-3225 


* Ep. 91.10: Animarum nos lucra quibus adquirendis cum. periculo etiam. sanguinis inhiamus. 

*9 Cf. ep. 104.11-12 and Dodaro, "City", 234. 

? Fortin, Justice and the Foundation of the Political Community: Augustine and his 
Pagan Models", in Augustinus: De civitate Det, ed. Christoph. Horn (Berlin, 1997), 53. 

?! John Rist, Augustine: Ancient. Thought Baptized (Cambridge, 1994), 214-15. 


ACTS 27-28 IN THE PREFACE TO 
PRUDENTIUS'S FIRST LIBER CONTRA SYMMACHUM* 


BY 


GERT PARTOENS 


Each of the five hexametnical books of the Spanish poet Aurelius Prudentius 
Clemens (A.D. 348 — after 404/405) starts with a. preface written in an alter- 
native metre. The prefaces to the two Zzbri contra Symmachum (c. Symm. 1/2), 
which, at least in their present form, are posterior to Stlicho's victory over 
the Visigothic king Alaric near Pollenta on 6 April 402, are written in 
minor asclepiadean and glyconean verses respectively and are dedicated to 
the apostles Paul and Peter. Both books containing passages that are prob- 
ably the best known examples of the conciliation of early Christian. think- 
ing and classical Roman patriotism,* have thus been placed in the custody 
of the two founders of Christian Rome, whose concordia was beheved to 
protect the City against the hordes of barbarian invaders Italy was con- 
fronted with at the beginning of the fifth century.* 


* [ thank Prof. Dr W. Evenepoel, Dr J. De Landtsheer and Drs T. Opsomer for 
reading an earlier version of this article. 

! Prudentius's works are referred to according to the editions of M. Lavarenne (Prudence. 
Tome II. Apothéosis. Hamartigema. 'l'ome III. Psychomachie. Contre Symmaque. Texte établi et 
traduit par— [Collection des universités de France, Paris 1961? and. 1963?]), biblical texts accord- 
ing to the Vulgate text edited by R. Weber (Biblia sacra iuxta uulgatam uersionem. Recensuit et 
breui apparatu instruxit—. Editio tertia emendata quam parauit D. Fischer [Stuttgart 1983]. 

^ For a recent status quaestionis of the debate on the genesis of the Libri contra Symmachum, 
see L. Rivero García, La poesía de Prudencio (Arias Montano 17, Huelva-Cáceres 1996) pp. 
22-24; 102-108. 

* See c. Symm. 1, 287-290; 415b-432; 2, 488-7689. 

* [n 407, Paulinus of Nola explicitly attributes a new victory of Stilicho, this time 
over Radagaisus's Ostrogoths near Fiesole, to the protection of Felix, Peter, Paul and 
other saints (Carm. 21, 4-12; CSEL 30, p. 158). Compare also Carm. 19, 337-342 (CSEL 
30, p. 130; year: 405). See F. Heim, La théologie de la victoire de. Constantin à "Théodose 
(T héologie historique 89, Paris 1992) pp. 310-316. For the role of Paul and Peter in the 
work of Prudentius, see M. Roberts, Aome Persontfied, Rome Ebitomized: Representations. of 
Rome in the Poetry of the Early Fiflh Century, i: American journal of. Philology 122 (2001) pp. 
533-565 (esp. pp. 553-563). 
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The prefaces to the Zamartigenia (Ham.), the. Psychomachia (Psych.) and 
c. Symm. 1/2 consist of a biblical narraüve followed by an interpretation 
applying the narrative to the times of the Church or the life of the Christian 
(Ham., praef. 1-31; 32-63; Psych., praef. 15-49; 50-68; c. Symm. 1, praef. 1-44; 
45-89; 2, praef. 1-43; 44-66). In this respect, these prefaces resemble those 
introducing some of the poems of Prudenüus's pagan contemporary Claudian, 
in which mythological subject-matter is applied allegorically to actual events? 

The preface to c. Symm. | offers a paraphrase of Acts 27, 13-28, 6. The 
biblical model relates Paul's shipwreck during a heavy storm near Melissa 
(probably to be identified with. Malta) and his subsequent safe landing 
somewhere on the shores of the island (Acts 27, 13-44), where he mirac- 
ulously survives the bite of a poisonous snake (Acts 28, 1-6). The preface 
to the second book offers a paraphrase of the well-known pericope of Peter 
leaving his boat and walking with Christ on the lake of Gennesaret in Mt 
14, 22-33. Prudentius claims this happened during a tempest that nearly 
wrecked Peter's boat (vv. 8-15), whereas Matthew only says that a heavy 
wind made rise the waves (Mt 14, 24; 30; 32). Comparable representa- 
tons can be found in contemporary paraphrases of Mt 14, 22-33? and 


? For Prudentius's prefaces in general and their relation to those of Claudian in par- 
ticular, see R. Palla, Prudenzio. Hamartigema. Introduzione, traduzione e commento a. cura di— 
(Bibhoteca di studi antichi 26, Pisa 1981) pp. 115-116 (status quaestionis with. further. biblio- 
graphy); F. Felgentreu, Claudians praefationes. Bedingungen, Beschreibungen und. Wirkungen einer 
poetischen. Kleinform. (Beitráge zur. Altertumskunde 130, Stuttgart-Leipzig 1999) pp. 219-220. 

? "The combination of Acts 27, 13-28, 6 and Mt 14, 22-33 can be found also in 
Sulp. Sev., Epist. 1, 5-6 (SC 133, pp. 318-320). A nice example of the combination of 
Acts 28, 1-6 and Mt 14, 22-33 is found in a prayer for the feast of Peter and Paul (29 
June) preserved in the Mozarabic Liber Missarum from "Toledo (no 813): /n Petro peccato- 
rum nostrorum numerum amplificale modus remissionis. excedat; in. Paulo. uiam. obstructam. peridie 
Christi sermo lumine nobis ueritatis aperiat. In illo nobis prestetur nutantis seculi fluctibus non. dimergi 
in isto antiqui. serpentis morsibus non nocert.. Ut. nec naufragio malorum perditi, nec ueneno. utpereo 
sauciati, eodem auctore saluemur, quo ille undas superauit, hic utperas. conculcauit. See. Liber missa- 
rum de Toledo y hbros místicos. Edición por J. Janini. Tomo I. Texto (Toledo 1982) p. 283, 
ll. 25-31; M. Féroüun, Z2? Liber mozarabicus sacramentorum et les manuscrits mozarabes 
(Bibliotheca. "Ephemerides. hiturgicae?—Subsidia 78. /.— Instrumenta. liturgica. Quarreriensia 4, Roma 
1995 [reprint of the 1912 edition]) pp. 357-358 (c. 354, l1. 34-c. 355, I. 6). 

 'The same goes for the passages Mk 6, 45-52 and Jn 6, 16-21, which only speak 
of Christ walking on the waves. 

* Compare Hier., /n Matth. 14, 24 (Denique Domino in. montis cacumine commorante statim 
uentus contrarius oritur et turbat mare et periclitantur apostoli et tamdiu inminens naufragium. perseuerat 
quamdiu lesus ueniat; CCSL 77, p. 124, ll. 1311-1314; Aug., En. in ps. 92, 7 (CCSL 39, 
p. 1299, Il. 64-70 [nn. 30; 32]). 
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may probably be attributed to the influence of the pericope of Jesus stll- 
ing a storm threatening to wreck the boat of Peter and the other apostles 
on the same lake in Mt 8, 23-27, Mk 4, 35-41 and Lk 8, 22-25? Anyhow, 
by situaüng both Paul and Peter on a boat amidst stormy waves, Prudentius 
strengthens the parallel between the prefaces to c. Symm. | and 2. 

In both prefaces, the neo-testamental narrative receives a rather 1dio- 
syncratic allegorical'? interpretation dealing with the setting of the debate 
in which both books partake. Paul bitten by a snake represents the Christian 
faith that has been attacked by Symmachus's famous third Aelatio, a. doc- 
ument written in 384 and arguing the restituünon of the altar and statue 
of the goddess Victory in the Roman curza, whence they had been removed 
in 382 by order of the emperor Gratian. This document pleading the 
restoration of the bond between the ancient religion and the Roman state 
was read before the consistory of Valentinian II, where it 1s said to have 
met some approval even among the Christian representatives.!! It was coun- 
tered, however, by St Ambrose's equally famous seventeenth and eight- 
ceenth letter, and saw its requests denied. In c. Symm. 1, 622-642 and 
throughout c. Symm. 2 ( praef; 5-16; 67-90; 270-276; 370-374; 488-489; 579- 
582; 773-780; 910-916), Prudentius stages the orator as resuming the most 
important arguments of his Aelatio nearly twenty years later in front of the 
emperors Honorius and Arcadius. This time, he 1s countered by our poet, 
whose second Zzber contra Symmachum consists of a series of answers to 
Symmachus's arguments formulated in the verses referred to above. The 
dramatc terminus post quem of this probably fictive'^ debate 1s 6 April 402. 


? Compare Proba 531-561 (CSEL 16, pp. 601-602) and Prud., Apoth. 650-671, where 
the pericope of Christ walking on the waves (Mt 14, 22-33; Mk 6, 45-52; Jn 6, 16-21) 
has been intermingled with the pericope of Christ stiliing the storm. See J.-L. Charlet, 
La tempéte apaisée et la marche sur l'eau dans la poésie de. Prudence, 1n: Polyanthema. Studi di let- 
teratura cristiana. antica. offert a. S. Costanza. Vol. 1 (Studi tardoantichi 7, Messina. 1989) pp. 
227-247 (esp. pp. 227; 2345 H. Rahner, Symbole der Kirche. Die. Ekklesiologie der. Vater 
(Salzburg 1964) p. 476. 

! See R. Palla, L'mterpretazione figurale. nelle opere di Prudenzio, 1: La. scuola cattolica 106 
(1978) pp. 143-168 (esp. pp. 159-160; 166-167); Prudenzio. Hamartigenia [n. 5] p. 116. 

!! See Ambr., Obit. Ual. 19 (Et cum untuersi in consistorio qui aderant, Christiani pariter atque 
gentiles, dicerent. esse. reddenda. [scil. templorum ura, sacerdotum profana. priuilegia, cultus. sacrorum 
suorum], [Ualentimanus] solus uelut. Daniel. excitato in. se. det. spiritu. arguebat. perfidiae. christianos; 
GCSEL 73, p. 340, ll. 4-65; Epist. 17, 8 (CSEL 82, p. 145; 57, 3 (CSEL 82, pp. 206-207). 

7? "This does not mean that the Zzbri contra. Symmachum had no actual relevance. 
Compare e.g. W. Steidle, Die dichterische Konzeption. des. Prudentius und das. Gedicht. contra 
Symmachum, in: Vigiliae Christianae 25 (1971) pp. 241-281 (esp. p. 279); S. Dópp, Prudenttus? 
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Peter sailing and walking on the stormy lake (c. Symm. 2, praef.) symbolizes 
Prudentius! undertaking: venturing on the dangerous waves of Symmachus's 
eloquence, but hoping for Christ's help, he compares himself to the apos- 
tle, who didn't drown thanks to his master's assistance. ? 

In this article, I intend to show that the first part of the preface to 
c. Symm. l (vv. 1-44) contains a paraphrase of Acts 27, 13-28, 6 in which 
the biblical account has been manipulated in function of the allegonical 
message ascribed to it in the second part (vv. 45-89). Furthermore, I will in- 
vestigate how the preface functions as an introduction to c. Symm. 1 (and 2). 


Prudentius^s baraphrase and. exegesis of Acts 27, 13-26, 6 


The preface to c. Symm. | consists of two nearly equal parts, the first of 
which offers, after a short introduction (vv. 1-6), a rather free paraphrase 
of Acts 27, 13-28, 6 (vv. 7-44). The biblical passage involved belongs to 
the larger account of Paul's journey in captivity to Rome (Acts 21, 27-28, 
16). Although the paraphrase contains some essential adaptations of the 
biblical account, it has maintained its general structure. After having been 
tossed around for days on a stormy sea (vv. 7-9), Paul and his chilled com- 
panions safely reach the land (vv. 10-14; compare Acts 27, 13-44). While 
lghüng a fire (vv. 15-19), the apostle is bitten by a snake hidden in the 
firewood (vv. 20-28). But to everyone's astonishment, he does not die: he 
throws the snake into the flames and does not show any symptom of infec- 
tion (vv. 29-44; compare Acts 28, 1-6). 

In the second part of the preface, the narrative is interpreted as an alle- 
gory (si, v. 45) of the historical circumstances in which the Zim contra 
Symmachum are situated: after the ship of the Church (rats [. ..] Sapientiae, 
v. 46) has been tossed around for many years on the waves of persecu- 


Gedicht gegen Symmachus. Anlass und Struktur, in: Jahrbuch für Antike und Christentum 23 (1980) 
pp. 65-81 (esp. pp. 75-80); Prudentius? Gedicht. Contra. Symmachum? in. der religiósen Ausein- 
andersetzung seiner Zeit, Yn: G. Binder, Religióse Kommunikation. Formen und Praxis vor der Neuzeit 
(Trier 1997) pp. 271-300 (esp. pp. 285-288). 

!5 See R. Herzog, Dt Bibelepik. der. lateinischen Spátantike. Band. 1. Formgeschichte. einer 
erbaulichen Gattung ("Theorie und. Geschichte der. Literatur und. der. schónen. Künste 37, München 
1975) p. 68 n. 102. I do not agree with F. Felgentreu's statement about Prudentius's 
four allegorical prefaces: 'Anspielungen auf das Publikum und die Vortragssituation 
fehlen, und statt ein Exempel zur Illustration einer gegenwártigen Situation heranzuziehen, 
veranschaulicht Prudentius in seinen Allegorien die Glaubensprinzipien, die der Intention 
und damit der von ihm gewünschten Interpretation seiner Werke zugrundeliegen.' (Claudtans 
praefationes [n. 5] p. 219) 
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tion (vv. 45-50; 59-65), the Chrisüan faith (lex pia, 51)'* was recently attacked 
by a poisonous snake (vv. 51-58; 66-75), which has to be identified with 
the orator Symmachus (sagax eloqua caput, v. 75; onis rhetorci |. ..] hahtus, 
v. 77; ingenu utrus, v. 78). His rhetorical venom, however, did not injure the 
Church; it was repelled and the Christians! faith. was only superficially hurt 
(vv. 76-79). In order to avoid Symmachus ending up in the same way as 
the snake of Acts, Prudentius bids Christ. (saluator generis Romulei, v. 80) to 
forgive his ignorant opponent and not to fling him amidst the flames of 
hell (vv. 80-89).? 

Prudentius's paraphrase has stripped the biblical narrative of every geo- 
graphical reference: the isle of Malta has become an unidenüfied.[ portus 
(v. 12). In this abstract setting, Paul 1s not driven by the Euroaquilo, which, in 
the account of Acts, drives him from Crete to the Syrtes (Acts 27, 13-20), 
but by the Notus (v. 9), a wind blowing in the opposite direction. Apart 
from this minor adaptation, which can be considered as an illustration of 
the influence of classical poetry on Prudentius's literary imagination,'? the 
narrative of the verses 7-44 diverges from the account of Acts 27, 13-28, 
6 in more essential aspects: 


'* For the representation of Christianity as a law, see the many parallels offered by 
V. Buchheit, Prudentius über Gesittung durch. Eroberung und Bekehrung, in: Würzburger fahrbücher 
für dw Altertumswissenschafl, N.F. 11 (1985) pp. 189-223 (esp. pp. 220-222). I do not fol- 
low the suggestion of A. Baldini (// Contra Symmachum 4d: Prudenzio e la conversione del 
senato, in: Rawista storica. dell'antichità 17/18 [1987/1988] pp. 115-157 [esp. pp. 140; 147]) 
and taken up by G. Garuti (Prudentius. Contra Symmachum. 'Testo, traduzione e commento 
a cura di—[Collana di filologia classica 9, Roma 1996] pp. 147-148), according to which 
the words /ex pia in verse 51 refer to Theodosius's anti-pagan legislation of the begin- 
ning of the last decade of the fourth century (Cod. Theod. 16, 10, 10-12). 

^ Compare :npetus, / arsurum medüs itulit ignibus (vv. 43-44) with me [...] zmpetus / 
arsurum medus inferat ignibus (vv. 88-89); R. Herzog, Die allegorische Dichtkunst des. Prudentius 
(&etemata. Monographien zur klassischen Altertumswissenschafi 42, München 1966) p. 125. For 
the prayer in vv. 80-89, see also C. Gnilka, Prudentius über die Statue der Viktoria im Senat, 
in: Frühmuttelalterliche Studien 25 (1991) pp. 1-44 (esp. pp. 40-41) (7 C. Gnilka, Prudentiana. 
Vol. 2. Exegetica [München-Leipzig 2001] pp. 263-317 [esp. p. 313]). 

* Sweeping the seas from November until March (compare hibernum pelagus, v. 8), 
the south wind was feared not only for its devastaüng power (compare nauifragi, v. 9) 
and its instability (compare turbinibus, v. 7), but also for the heavy rains it brought (com- 
pare pluuto frigore, v. 14) and the darkness caused by the dense clouds that accompanied 
it (compare (turbinibus [...] nigerrimis, v. 7). It deprived the seamen of all orientation 
(compare actus, v. 7). For the bad reputation of the Notus (Auster) and its exemplary char- 
acter in Latin literature, see W. Capelle, .Notos, in: Realencyclopádie der classischen. Altertums- 
wissenschaft 17 (Stuttgart 1936) cc. 1116-1120 (esp. c. 1117). 
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(1) In Prudentus's rendering of the storm (vv. 7-9), the attention is exclu- 
sively centred on Paul, while Acts. 27 rather focuses on the ship and all 
the persons on board. Prudentüus does not menton that the apostle was 
transported as a prisoner together with 275 other people, most of whom 
do not seem to have been Christians (Acts 27, 37). On the contrary, as 
the poet makes clear later on, Paul is tossed around on board of a little 
boat (cumba, v. 12) in the company of some unidentified remiges (v. 14). 

(2 Prudentius makes God end the storm before the ship reaches the 
land (vv. 10-11)," while, in the biblical account, it went on during the 
landing at Malta (Acts 27, 41). 

(3) The verses 12-14 claim that, after the storm, Paul's ship easily ( fluitans, 
v. 12) entered a harbour (ad portum, v. 12) and put everyone safely ashore 
(exponit. [. . .| solo, v. 13). According to Acts 27, 44, however, everyone only 
reached the land after having been shipwrecked. This difference is all the 
more striking, if we consider that Prudentius would have obtained a stronger 
parallelism between the prefaces to c. Symm. 1 and 2 by juxtaposing Paul's 
shipwreck and Peter's hesitant walk on the waves, as did, for instance, his 
contemporaries Sulpicius Severus and Zeno of Verona.'? 

(4) In Acts 28, 1-6, the shipwrecked are received by locals, who light a 
fire for them. Prudentius, however, does not mention any of the local 
inhabitants: in his account (vv. 15 f£), no one receives Paul and his crew. 
Those who survive the storm are identical with the people lighting the fire. 
The alg, whose reaction at the sight of the apostle being bitten by a snake 


!7 Sed cum caerulei proelia gurgitis /. iussisset Domini. dextra. quiescere (vv. 10-11). For God's 
right hand as a symbol of his power over the created world, see Jes. 48, 13 (Manus 
quoque mea fundaui terram et. dextera mea mensa. est. caelos); Ps. 101, 26 (opera manuum tuarum 
sunt. coeli); M. Kirigin, La mano divina. nell'iconografia. cristiana. (Studi. di. antichità. cristiana. 31, 
Rome 1976) pp. 98-105 (symbol of God's power over creation); 105-110 (symbol of 
God's protection and liberating power). 

5 Sulpicius and Zeno link Mt 14, 29 ff. (Peter walking on the waves) with 2 Cor. 
11, 25 (ter naufragium fecti, nocte et die in profundo maris fui). See Sulp. Sev., Epist. 1, 6 (after 
having paraphrased Acts 28, 1-6: Uideo quidem Petrum, fide potentem, rerum. obstante. natura 
mare pedibus supergressum et instabiles aquas corporeo pressisse uestigio. Sed non 1deo mihi minor uide- 
tur gentium. praedicator, quem fluctus absorbuit. et. post. triduum. totidemque. noctes. emergentem e. pro- 
fundo unda restituit. Atque nescio an. paene plus fuerit uixisse in. profundo an. supra. maris. profunda 
transisse; SC 133, pp. 318-320); Zeno Ver., 7ract. 1, 34, 1, 3-4 (Hoc igitur e profundo. cla- 
mans similiter Petrus impetrauit a. domino, ut. profundi maris. lubricos sinus insubditaque humanis. gres- 
sibus liquidi aequoris terga, quibus uiator trepidus. absorbebatur, et. perambularet. pariter et. euaderet. 
Clamat de profundis et Paulus obrutus calamitatibus beatis, |. . .] cum |. . .] naufragio trzno diluttur, 
[. ..] eum in profundo maris die demoratus ac nocte ad deum clamans incolumis inde respuitur; 


CCSL 22, p. 86, Il. 20-29). 
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is referred to in the verses 31-32 (Exclamant aliu, quod cute huida / uirus mor- 
tferum serpere crederent), are to be 1dentifhed with Paul's own companions and 
not with the pagan barbanrians whose terrified reaction 1s described in Acts 
28, 4/6.'? Just as in his description of the storm, Prudentius has thus elim- 
inated from his paraphrase a group of people which, according to Acts, 
consisted largely of pagans.?? 


In a recent article, which is as erudite as all his other work, V. Buchheit 
has given a detailed analysis of the first part of the preface (vv. 1-44) and 
of the way Prudentius has adapted the biblical material in view of his own 
specific purposes. His argument consists of two parts, the first of which offers 
an analysis of the verses 1-6 introducing Paul as the magister gentium and 
preceding the actual paraphrase of the biblical text (vv. 7-44). These char- 
acterize the apostle as a founder of culture, who releases humanity from 
the rudeness of paganism by preaching Christ's word: Paulus, praeco Dei, qui 
fera. gentium. /. primus corda sacro. perdomuit. stilo, / — Christum per. populos. ritibus 
asperis / inmanes placido dogmate seminans, / inmansueta suas ut cerimonias / gens 
pagana Deo sperneret. agnito. According to Buchheit, these words implicitly 
compare the Christianization of the genüles through Paul's missionary work 
to the expansion of the Roman Empire, which pagan and Christian Romans 
alike considered as the realization of the City's cultural mission among the 
barbarians.^ Compare vv. 1-6 to the words spoken by the Christian emperor 


7^ Ut uero uiderunt. barbari. pendentem. bestiam. de manu. eius, ad. inuicem. dicebant: *Utique homi- 
cida est homo hic, qui cum euaserit de mari, Ultio non. sinit uiuere? |. ..] At illi existimabant eum 
in tumorem conuertendum el. subito. casurum. et. mori. Diu. autem illis sperantibus et. uidentibus. nihil 
mali in eo fieri, conuertentes se dicebant eum esse deum. 

^? Kj. Shelton has compared the preface to c. Symm. 1 to a 5th-century fresco in the 
former Roman basilica of San Paolo Fuori le Mura, on which the pagan barbarians 
have also been eliminated. See Aoman Aristocrats, Christian Commissions: the Carrand Diptych, 
in: Jahrbuch für Antike und Christentum 29 (1986) pp. 166-180 (esp. p. 176; Tafel 296). 

^ See V. Buchheit, Paulus und Christus als. Gesitter der Heiden. (Prud. c. S. I praef; cath. 
II, 77-88), in: Würzburger Jahrbücher für die Altertumswissenschafi, N.F. 21 (1996/1997) pp. 
319-328 (esp. pp. 319-326). 

?^ "These subjects have been a constant point of interest in the work of V. Buchheit. 
Compare e.g. Christliche Romideologie im. Laurentius-Hymnus des. Prudentius, in: R. Klein, Das 
frühe. Christentum im. rómischen Staat (Wege der Forschung 267, Darmstadt 1971) pp. 455-485; 
Gesittung durch. Belehrung und. Eroberung, in: Würzburger Jahrbücher für die Altertumswissenschaft, 
N.F. 7 (1981) pp. 183-208; Gesittung durch. Bekehrung, in: Würzburger Jahrbücher für die 
Altertumswissenschaft, N.F. 9 (1983) pp. 179-208; Prudentius über Gesittung durch. Eroberung und 
Bekehrung |n. 14] pp. 189-223; Einheit durch. Religion in Antike und Christentum, in: E. Dassmann- 
K. Thraede.J. Engemann, Chartulae: Festschrift für W. Speyer (Jahrbuch für Antike und 
Christentum. Ergünzungsband 28, Münster 1998), pp. 36-43. 
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Theodosius in c. Symm. 1, 455-457: At te [7 Roma], quae domitis leges ac tura 
dedisti // gentibus, instituens, magnus qua tenditur orbis, /. armorum morumque feros 
mansuescere ntus.? However, Paul's and Rome's missions differed in an essen- 
tial aspect: by sowing the word of Christ (Chrzstum |...| semians, vv. 3-4) 
and thus releasing humanity from barbarian paganism (vv. 5-6), Paul's 
accomplishment infinitely surpassed the City's cultural realizations.?' 

lhe second part of Buchheit's argument lists the major divergences 
between Prudentus's paraphrase and its biblical model. They grossly cor- 
respond to the four distorünons mentioned above. In order to explain their 
meaning, Buchheit takes an important decision in a passage that deserves 
to be quoted at length: 


Wenn sich Prudentius über die Autoritát der Bibel hinwegsetzt, muf) er eine 
besümmte Absicht verfolgt haben. Die Frage danach làá(t sich allerdings erst 
beantworten, wenn geprüft ist, ob Prudentius hier frei umgestaltet oder sich 
einer besümmten Tradition angeschlossen hat. / Die erste Móglichkeit schei- 
det deshalb aus, weil der Gedankengang der Praefatio eine solche Umgestaltung 
überhaupt nicht erforderte. Denn in der folgenden Deutung (45 ff) werden 
das Motiv des Sturms und das der glücklichen Landung, die aus der bibli- 
schen Version genauso überzeugend hátten gewonnen werden kónnen, wieder 
aufgenommen. Wenn nun die Abweichungen im weiteren Verlauf der Praefatio 
nicht wirksam werden, müfen sie innerhalb der Sturmdarstellung selbst ihre 
Deutung erfahren, eben durch den Anschlufi an eine andere Tradition.? 


According to Buchheit, Prudentius consciously adapted his biblical mate- 
rial to a scheme offered by Vergil's description of the storm in Aen. 1, 81- 
179. Indeed, this famous text, which frequently served as a model for pagan 
and Christian descriptions of a storm,? shows a comparable chain of events: 
after the storm afflicüng Aeneas (Aen. 1, 81-129) has been stilled by Neptune 
(Aen. 1, 130-156), the Trojan hero and his crew enter a harbour (Aen. 1, 
157-173) and hght a fire (Aen. 1, 174-179). This structural reference to the 


^ Compare M. Roberts, Poetry and the Cult of the Martyrs. The Liber Peristephanon of 
Prudentius (Recentiores: Later Latin "Texts and Contexts 1, Ann Arbor 1993) p. 180 n. 97 (*Pru- 
dentius here intentionally describes Paul's teaching activities in language that evokes the 
military exploits of Rome's armies, generals, and emperors.") and 183; M. Kah, 'Die Welt 
der Rómer mit der Seele suchend . . .^ Die Religiositàt des Prudentius im. Spannungsfeld zwischen "pietas 
christiana! und. "pietas Romana? (Hereditas. Studien zur Alten. Geschichte 3, Bonn 1990) pp. 66-67. 

^ See V. Buchheit, Paulus und Christus als Gesitier der Heiden. [n. 21] pp. 325-326. 

^5 See V. Buchheit, Paulus und Christus als Gesitter der Heiden |n. 21] p. 325. 

^ See V. Buchheit, Paulus und Christus als. Gesitter der Heiden [n. 21] p. 325 n. 35 (in 
reference to C. Ratkowitsch, Vergils Seesturm. bei Iuvencus und Sedulius, y: Jahrbuch für Antike 
und Christentum 29 [1986] pp. 40-59). 
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first book of the Aeneid, Buchheit claims, 1s underscored by several verbal 
reminiscences to Vergil's text and suggests a parallel between Aeneas's and 
Paul's divine missions to Italy." Just as Aeneas was ordered to bring his 
gods to Latium and thus to prepare the foundation of Rome, Paul was to 
bring his God to the eternal City and thus to become the founder of a 
new Rome free of the gods of Aeneas. ? Buchheit considers this parallel 
as analogous to the implicit comparison of Paul's mission and the expan- 
sion of Rome in the verses 1-6: in both cases, Paul's missionary work is 
paralleled with an. accomplishment it exceeds. 

As Prudentius's Libri contra Symmachum show a particular interest in the 
role of both Rome and Chrisüanity in the cultural development of human- 
ity,? Buchheit's interpretation is a highly attractive one at first sight. I 
think, however, that the decisive part of his argument, which I have quoted 
above, is disputable. Although I do not deny the presence of an implicit 
parallel between Aeneas's and Paul's divine missions to Italy, I am convinced 
that Prudentius's adaptations of Acts 27, 13-28, 6 in the verses 7-44 have 
to be accounted for in reference to the second part of the preface (vv. 45- 
89). In contrast to Buchheit's claim. that the adaptations of the biblical 
material in the first part do not play any role in the second, I hope to 
prove that Prudentius adapted the account of Acts in consideration of the 
interpretation proposed in the verses 45-89. 

The verses 45-89 apply the biblical events described in the first part of 
the preface to the condition of the Church in Prudentius's own time. Acts 
27, 13-28, 6 is interpreted as a biblical anücipation of a sequence of events 
in the history of the early Church. The storm at sea is interpreted as an 
allegorical image of the persecutions. This 1dentification, which is in keep- 


?' See A. Mahoney, Vergil in the Works of Prudentius (Catholic University of America. Patristic 
Studies 39, Washington, D.C. 1934) pp. 189-190 (c. Symm. 1, praef. 10-19 — Verg., Aen. 
1, 142-179). Buchheit adds 4e». 1, 3 and 1, 511-512 as parallels with c. Symm. l, praef. 
7. For a list of Vergilian influences on c. Symm. 1, praef., see also M. Lühken, Christianorum 
Maro et Flaccus. Zur Vergil- und Horazrezeption des. Prudentius. (Hypomnemata. | Untersuchungen 
zur Antke und zu ihrem .Nachleben 141, Góttingen 2002) p. 306. Unfortunately, Lühken 
does not mention Buchheit's article. For a comparison of Paul and Aeneas, see also 
E. Rapisarda, 77 due prefaziomt e la natura. protrettica del Contra Symmachum? di Prudenzio, in: 
Orpheus 20 (1954) pp. 1-13 (esp. pp. 5-6); Gli apostoli Pietro e Paolo e la nave della chiesa in 
Prudenzio, in: Otkoumene.. Studi paleocristiani pubblicati in. onore. del. concilio ecumemio Vaticano. II 
(Catania 1964) pp. 621-635 (esp. p. 6289). 

? See V. Buchheit, Paulus und Christus als Gesitter der Heiden [n. 21] p. 326. 

? See c. Symm. 2, 578-640a. 
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ing with traditional patristic imagery,? is implied by the general tenor of 


the verses 45-50 and 59-65 (trucis, v. 45; territa, v. 47; adfhctos, v. 49; rabidis, 
v. 56; furoribus, v. 63) and, more specifically, by the words sub sacricolis |. . .] 
regibus 1n verse 47. Accordingly, the ship tossed around on the waves of per- 
secution is considered to represent the Church (ratis |. ..] Sapientiae, v. 46; 
catholicam |. ..| puppem, vv. 59-60), which is driven by the oarage of the 
letters of the magister gentium. ( buppem nasse sacri remigio. stili, /. quem. Paulus 
uarüs genübus edidit, vv. 60-61). This interpretation of Paul's ship equally 
encouraged by traditional patristüc imagery?! accounts for Prudentus's first 
major adaptation of the narrative of Acts in the verses 7-44: the descrip- 
tion of the storm mentions only Paul (and his undefined remiges) and. does 
not refer to the many pagans who, in the biblical account, accompanied 


? For the sea and its dangers as images of the saeculum or the mundus in general, see 
Cypr., Ad Donat. 3 (in salo :actantis saecul; CCSL 3^, p. 4, 1l. 345; Aug., En. t ps. 92, 7 
(mare saeculum est; CCSL 39, p. 1299, ll. 66-67 [nn. 8; 32]; H. Rahner, Symbole der Kirche 
[n. 9] pp. 272-375, V. Buchheit, Sieg auf dem Meer der. Welt (Paul. .Nol. C. 17, 105 ff), 
in: Hermes 109 (1981) pp. 235-247 (esp. pp. 236-237). For the more specific represen- 
tation of the persecutions as storms, see Tert., Bapt. 12, 7 (Ceterum nauicula illa [7 nauicula 
Petri] figuram Ecclesiae. praeferebat. quod in. mari, id. est in. saeculo, fluctibus id. est. persecutionibus. et 
temptationibus inquietetur Domino per patientiam uelut dormiente, donec orationibus sanctorum in ultimis 
suscilatus compescat. saeculum et. tranquillitatem. suis. reddat; CCSL 1, p. 288, ll. 38-43); Aug., 
En. in ps. 92, 7 (Cum coefnsset. Christus tantis uocibus. praedicari, coepit. irasci mare, coeperunt 
crebescere. persecutiones; CCSL 39, p. 1298, ll. 55-57 [nn. 8; 32]); Petr. Chrys., Serm. 20, 2 
(CCSL 24, p. 117, l. 32-p. 118, 1l. 47; quoted in n. 32); 21, 4 (p. 125, lI. 66). 

?' For the representation of the Church as a ship in general, see H. Rahner, Symbole 
der Kirche [n. 9| pp. 304-360; V. Buchheit, Sue auf dem Meer der Welt |n. 30] pp. 236- 
237. For the particular image of the ship of the Church guided by the oarage of the 
apostles, see Greg. Illiber. [?], De Salomone 11, 25-26 (Ps.-Ambr., Serm. 46, 4, 10; CPL 
5355; CPPM 1, 56: .Nauem adaeque Ecclesiam. debemus. accipere in. salo mundi istius. constitutam 
[. ..] Hanc per angusta huius mundi freta. duodemi in. portum. remiges. ducunt, id est. duodecim. apos- 
toli et similis numerus prophetarum; CCSL 69, p. 257, ll. 175-185); Cassiod., Exp. in Ps. 106, 
23 (In nauibus autem (ut saepe diximus) ecclesias. significat, quae ligno crucis mundi istius. tempes- 
tales enauigant. Sic enim mare. descenditur atque. transitur, si. tutissimis nauibus insidatur, ubi guber- 
nator est. Christus, ubi remiges apostoli et. sanctorum pontificum. beata. collectio CCSL 98, p. 980, 
ll. 295-300); Ps.-Max. Taur., Serm. 70 (CPPM 1, 5537*, 5803, 6077: Quantum |sic; quanti ?] 
uwiur meriti apud Deum suum Petrus erat, ut ei post nauiculae paruae remigium totius Ecclesiae guber- 
nacula traderentur; PL 57, c. 399, ll. 12-145; H. Rahner, Symbole der Kirche [n. 9] p. 311. 
The geniüve sacri [. ..] stili (v. 60) should be considered as adnominal to remigio. K. 'Thraede 
contends that the classical topos (Rede als Schiff', which plays an important role in 
Prudentius's interpretation of Peter's ship in the preface to c. Symm. 2, is also implied 
by the words remigio stili 1n. verse 60 (see Untersuchungen zum Ursprung und zur Geschichte der 
christlichen Poesie II, n: Jahrbuch für Antike und Christentum 5. [1962] pp. 125-157 [p. 133 
n. 47]). This opinion overlooks the indicated patristic background of the image. 
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the imprisoned apostle on his Journey. To become an allegorical image of 
the Church, the ship of Acts had to become Paul's ship and the many 
pagans on board had to be left out. 

Although verse 49 speaks of the ship of the Church crossing the waves 
of the saeculum (adflictosque suos turbine saeculi / uectarat rabidis fluctibus innatans, 
vv. 49-50), the whole of the verses 45-50 and 59-65 makes it clear that 
Prudentius does not apply the image to the entire. saeculum, but only to a 
specific period that belongs to the past, viz. the period of the persecutions. 
The beginning of a new era for the Church is represented by the image 
of Paul's ship reaching the land (vv. 62-65). Because of the restricted mean- 
ing Prudentius attributes to the storm, his paraphrase had to have it silenced, 
while in Acts it clearly went on during the landing at Malta.? 

In passing, 1 want to point out the absurdity of Rapisarda's and Paschoud's 
claim that Prudentius considers Symmachus and other pagans as ovvvottot 
on board of Paul's ship and as tempted by the same afflictions.? This claim 
is not only contradictory to the logic of the image of the Church as a ship, 
on board of which there can be no place for pagans, but it 1s also at odds 
with the fact that, in this specific text, the ship of the Church is tossed 
around only on the waves of the persecutions, because these belonged to 
the past at the moment of Symmachus's intervention in favour of paganism. 

According to Buchheit, Prudentius's adaptations in. paraphrasing were 
not to be explained 1n reference to the verses 45 fF, *weil der Gedankengang 
der Praefatio eine solche Umgestaltung überhaupt nicht erforderte. Denn in 
der folgenden Deutung (45 ff.) werden das Motiv des Sturms und das der 
glücklichen Landung, die aus der biblischen Version genauso überzeugend 
hátten gewonnen werden kónnen, wieder aufgenommen." However, although 


9 Jesus stilling a storm that threatens to wreck Peter's boat on the lake of Gennesaret 
(Mt 8, 23-27; Mk 4, 35-41; Lk 8, 22-25) was considered to be an image of the end of 
the persecutions. See Petr. Chrys., Serm. 20, 2 (Ubi Christus ecclesiae suae nauem. mare. sae- 
culi transfretaturus. ascendit, gentium flabra, [. ..] persecutorum procellae |...] sic ruerunt, ut totus 
mundi fieret una. tempestas. Regum spumabant undae, feruebant potestatum fluctus, sonabat rabies. tra- 
ditorum |. ..] Tunc discipuli accedunt ad. dominum. Suscitatus ergo a. discipulis. Christus mare, hoc 
est mundum, corrifit, tranquillat. orbem, reges. mitigat, potestates placat |. ..] Romanos effüui chns- 
fianos, ipsosque executores uerbi christianae fidei. reddidit, qui. fuerant. persecutores nominis. christiani 
CCSL 24, p. 117, l. 32-p. 118, I. 45 [n. 30]). Compare also the exegesis of Christ walk- 
ing on the waves of the same lake (Mt 14, 22-33, Mk 6, 45-52 and Jn 6, 16-21) in 
Aug., En. in ps. 92, 7 (CCSL 39, p. 1299, Il. 64-70 [nn. 8; 30]; Hier., /n Matth. 14, 34 
(CCSL 70, p. 126, ll. 1377-1381). 

5 See E. Rapisarda, Le due prefazioni [n. 27] p. 6; F. Paschoud, Roma aeterna. Études 
sur le patriotisme romain dans. l'Occident. latin à l'éboque des grandes invasions (Bibliotheca Heluetica 
Romana 7, Rome 1967) p. 230. 
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Acts 27, 44 does describe a happy landing and makes everyone safely reach 
the shore, I do not think that Prudentius's interpretation of Paul's landing 
as an allegorical image of the beginning of a new era free of persecutions 
(vv. 62-65) 1s consistent with this biblical verse. Indeed, the happy landing 
of Acts 27, 44 was preceded by the destruction of Paul's ship (Acts 27, 
41), while the traditional imagery of the Church as a ship, on which 
Prudentius's interpretation of Paul's landing is based, implied the 1dea that, 
unlike individuals, who can be shipwrecked in their faith,?* the ship of the 
Church itself always remains unsinkable.? Contrary to Buchheit's claim, 
Prudentius's interpretation of Paul's happy landing in the second part of 
the preface does presuppose its deviant paraphrase in the verses 12-14. 
The third adaptation can thus be accounted for in reference to the mes- 
sage the biblical text had to convey allegorically in the verses 45-89. 
Moreover, a comparison with contemporary exegesis suggests that the men- 
tion of Paul's shipwreck would probably have evoked connotations that did 
not fit the argument developed in the second part of the preface. J. Fontaine 
has demonstrated that, in. Epist. 1, 6, Sulpicius Severus implicitly parallels 
the account of the apostle's shipwreck and salvation to the story of Jonah, 
whose three-day long stay in the cetus and eventual salvation were traditionally 
considered as an Old Testament type of Christ's death and resurrection.?? 
Two other texts, taken from the works of Paulinus of Nola and Arator, pre- 


* See 1 Tim. 1, 19 (circa fidem naufragauerunt; H. Rahner, Symbole der Kirche [n. 9] pp. 
433-450. 

5 Compare Hippolyt. Rom., De antichristo 59, 1 (h &kAnoto &c vag &v neAdye xeuidGe- 
tat u&v, &ÀÀ' ook àxóAAvia; GCS Hippol. 4, p. 39, ll. 13-14; Greg. Illiber. [?], De 
Salomone 11, 25-26 (Ps.-Ambr., Serm. 46, 4, 10; CPL 555; CPPM 1, 56: .Nauem adaeque 
Feclesiam. debemus. accipere in. salo mundi istius. constitutam, quae crebris uentorum flatibus, id est, 
tentationum plagis et uerberibus fatigatur, quam turbidi fluctus, id est. huzus saeculi. potestas, conantur 
ad saxa perducere. Quae etsi undarum fluctibus aut. procellis saepe. uexatur, tamen. numquam potest 
sustinere naufragium; CCSL. 69, p. 257, ll. 175-180); Ambr., De Abr. 2, 3, 11 (etenim uel 
anima, quae meretur templum dei appellari, uel ecclesia. tunditur. saecularium. curarum. fluctibus, sed 
non subruiur |...] spectat aliorum. naufragia ipsa inmunis et exsors pericu; CSEL 32.1, p. 573, 
ll. 3-8); Aug., Serm. 252A, 2 (ecclesia enim. tolerat. male. utuentes: premi. potest, mergi non. potest; 
PLS 2, c. 736, ll. 31-32); Petr. Chrys., Serm. 21, 2 (Qui taliter in naut nostra Christum con- 
fessus assumpserit, et. si tunditur fluctuum. scandalis, non tamen periculis mergitur et operitur undarum; 
CCSL 24, p. 123, Il. 37-395; H. Rahner, Symbole der Kwche [n. 9] pp. 304-360. 

* See J. Fontaine, Sulpie Sévére. Vie de saint Martin. Vol. 3. Commentaire (fin et index) 
par—(SC 135, Paris 1969) pp. 1138-1139. For the linking of the Jonah-story with Acts 
27 or 2 Cor. 11, 25 (ler naufragium feci, nocte et die in. profundo maris fui), see also Hil. Pict., 
In Const. 4 (SC 334, p. 174, ll. 13-145 Zeno Ver., Tract. 1, 34, 1, 4-2, 6 (CCSL 22, pp. 
86-87, ll. 24-48); Paul. Nol, Carm. 24, 286-290 (CSEL 30, pp. 215-216); Epist. 49, 9-11 
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sent Paul's shipwreck and landing at Malta as a figure of the sacrament 
of baptism traditionally considered as a dying and rising again with Christ. 

In his forty-ninth letter, Paulinus records how the aged catechumen 
Valgius was saved by divine intervention from a storm at sea." The old 
man survived together with the ship, while his companions all died amidst 
the waves. In a long and tortuous comparison attributed to his own gar- 
rulity (zmis garrio, frater), ? the Nolan bishop compares the fate of Valgius's 
ship to three famous scriptural exempla: the arch of Noah and the ships 
that transported Jonah and Paul to respectively Ninive and Rome. With 
regard to the last exemplum, Paulinus insists on its dissimilarity with. the. ship 
of Valgius: 


JNauis uero illius turba felicior, quae apostolo condonata est, non suis quidem meritis; nam 
et ipsi naufragium meruerunt qui contempto apostoli consilio nauigarant [compare Acts 
27, 10-11]. Sed non minus et hoc possumus in dumis operibus nauigio gloriari, cuius 
uiris quamquam defuerit. similis aduocatus, tamen ipsi in. unico. nauta. ipse apostoli. deus 
adfuit. gubernator, et quo fro unius innocentis salute meruit. liberari, quod illa, quae uas 
electionis in. uinculis prima. susceperat, ob. apostoli contemptum et. captiuitatem. carceris. cri- 


mine damnata non meruit. (Efnst. 49, 11; CSEL 29, p. 399, Il. 1-9)? 


As it is described in these lines, it is impossible for Paul's ship to function 
as an allegorical image of the Church. On the contrary, Paulinus con- 
siders it as figuring the *old man' who is laid off in the 'shipwreck of bap- 


(CSEL 29, p. 397, l. 25-p. 399, l. 265; Y.-M. Duval, Le hvre de jonas dans la lütérature 
chrétienne. grecque. et. latine. Sources. et influence. du. commentaire sur .fonas. de saint jéróme (Etudes 
Augustiniennes. Série Antiquité 54, Paris 1973) p. 462 nn. 110-111; p. 495 nn. 2; 4; p. 501 
n. 48; P.G. Walsh, Paulinus .Nolanus, Carmen 24, in: J. O'Meara-B. Naumann, Zatin Script 
and Letlers A.D. 400-900. Festschrifl. presented t0 L.. Bieler (Leiden. 1976) pp. 37-43 (esp. 
p. 40). 

" For this letter, see G. Gutülla, 7re naufragi di contenuto cristiano. del IV secolo D.C. 
(Ambrogio, de exc. fratr. /, 43-48; Paolino, carm. 24, 1-306 ed epist. 49), 1n: G. Luongo, Anchora 
uitae. Alti del Il convegno paoliniano nel XVI centenario del ritiro di Paolino a .Nola (.Nola- Cimitile, 
16-20 maggio 1995) (Roma 1998) pp. 431-461 (esp. 448-461; with further bibliography). 

** For the comparison, see Epist. 49, 9-11 (CSEL 29, p. 397, l. 25-399, 1. 26); for its 
characterisation, see Epist. 49, 12 (CSEL 29, p. 399, l. 27). 

? *Happier was the crew of Paul's ship, which was entrusted to the Apostle, though 
not because of the crew's own merits; for that crew, too, deserved to be wrecked for 
having despised his advice when setting sail. But we can glory in the works of God no 
less in the case of this ship, for though its crew had no spokesman like Paul, Paul's 
God was within its sole sailor as its Helmsman. Through Him the ship merited deliv- 
erance to ensure the salvation of one innocent man, whereas the ship which had first 
taken on board the chosen vessel in chains, did not gain this privilege, but was con- 
demned for its contempt and captivity of Paul since it was charged with imprisoning 
him." (cf. n. 41) 
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tism'.? Cleansed by the waves, in which they leave their sinful past behind, 
the baptized continue their journey on the ship of the Church symbolized 
by the vessel transporting Paul from Malta to Rome: 


llla uero nauis cohors mihi uidetur. et. propter. gratiae. mysterium. liberata, ut de naufragio 
nauis addictae nudi euaderent, scilicet ut eos a. prioris nauis id est ab. Adae carnis. peccato 
liberatos et ipsis per quos euaserant fluctibus expiatos atque omnium. quas in. mare abiece- 
rant id est saecularium. sarcinarum leues et. undis quasi peccatis graui et. madida. ueteris 
hominis ueste nudatos integra et solida nauis acciperet, quae plenam fidei ecclesiae. exhibens 
formam tutos in. portum Romamque peruexit. In. quibus. similiter. mystica. argumenta | for- 
mantur. .Nam mutata nauis nouata in. Christo uia. est, et. portus. salutis. ecclesiae. teste 
Graecia. nomen est. Romane uirtutis. (Epist. 49, 11; CSEL 29, p. 399, ll. 9-20)! 


A comparable interpretation of Paul's shipwreck in Acts 27 is offered 
by the sixth-century poet Arator, who parallels the account of Paul's ship- 
wreck and landing to that of the Jews crossing the Red Sea, a famous Old 
Testament figure of baptism (Exod. 14). Arator's argument starts by con- 
structing a typological relationship between, on the one hand, the Passover 
meal, that took place on the fourteenth day of the first month (Exod. 12, 
6) and preceded the crossing of the Red Sea, and, on the other hand, the 
scene of Paul breaking some bread on the fourteenth day of the storm a 
few hours before his shipwreck and landing at Malta (Acts 27, 33-36): 


*9 Baptism is also associated with shipwreck in Zeno, 7ract. 2, 6, 3, 6 (CCSL 22, 
p. 169, ll. 51-52); Optat. Milev., Contra Parmenianum Donat. 5, | (quis enim fidelium nesciat 
singulare baptisma uirtutum esse uitam, criminum mortem, natiuitatem inmortalem, caelestis regni conpa- 
rationem, innocentiae portum, peccatorum, ut et tu. dixisti, naufragium; CSEL 26, p. 121, ll. 18-32); 
Caesar. Arel. Serm. 97, l (quando in salutari lauacro tertio. christiani. merguntur, |. ..] spiritales 
Aegypti, id est, originalia peccata uel actualia crimina quasi in. Rubro mari. sepeliuntur, et filis Israhel 
pertranseuntibus ad dei. seruitium, sola patiuntur. peccata naufragium; CCSL 103, p. 397, ll. 20-24). 
Compare also H. Rahner, Symbole der Kwche [n. 9] p. 443. 

*' *But the crew of Paul's ship seems to have been delivered also through the mystery 
of grace, so that they might emerge naked from the wreck of the condemned ship. The 
purpose was that they might be freed from the sin of that first ship which symbolises 
the flesh of Adam, purified by the waters through which they made their escape, light- 
ened of all the luggage which they had thrown into the sea, the type of worldly bur- 
dens, and stripped of the garment of the old man which is wet and weighed down with 
the waters of sin; and so an undamaged, sound ship could take them aboard, which 
showed itself full of the faith of the Church, and conveyed them safely to harbour and 
to Rome. These events likewise are the medium of mystical tokens. For the change of 
ship represents renewal of life in Christ, and the harbour of salvation of the Church 
[i.e. the name of this harbour: Rome] means uirtus in Latin, as Greece attests [Aoma— 
'Poóun—popun-—-urtus|' (translation borrowed in a slightly adapted form from P.G. Walsh, 
Letters of St. Paulinus of .Nola. Vol. 2 [Ancient Christian. Writers. The Works of the Fathers in 
Translation 36, London 1967] pp. 268-269; the translation of the last sentence is ours). 
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Tempore quo primi fulserunt lumina. mensis agnus Christus inest, panis quoque Christus habetur 
hoc numero currente die de carnibus agni de caelo, quod et ipse docet; qui corpore lesum 
turba iubetur ali, quarum munimine. tacto sumpserit hoste caret, nec iam sua iura. Pharao 
libera .Miliacas meruit. uitare. tenebras; Aegyptusque tenet; mox omnia. daemonis arma 

hinc spatio simili. Paulus de gurgite mundi his merguntur aquis, quibus ille renascitur infans 
quos auferre cuit secum. conuiuere. suadet qui captiuus erat; salsae quoque fluctus abyssi 

et sacrum. libare cibum, uestigia Moysi linquitur, et tetri superantur. stagna. draconis, 


obseruata legens; quorum speculantibus actum ^ — ereptoque gregi largitur pascua. Christus 
haec duo sunt diuersa locis sed proxima causis, | nominibus proprüs, pastor iam uerus edenti.? 


et repetita salus uno. de fonte leuatur: (Act. 2, 1133-1151; CSEL 72, pp. 141-142)? 


lhese late antique interpretations of the account of Paul's shipwreck 
and landing as a parallel scene to Christ's death and resurrection or as a 
figure of baptism provide a further explanation for the suppression of the 





* the multitude was ordered to be fed from the flesh of a lamb at that time when 
the lights of the first month shone forth, on the day proceeding from this number [four- 
teen]; when the protection of this [flesh] had been tasted, the free [multitude] deserved 
to avoid the darkness of the Nile; hence Paul at a like interval persuades those whom 
he wishes to take out of the sea of the world to feast with him and to taste sacred 
food, following the esteemed footsteps of Moses; to those looking intently at their [Moses 
and Paul's] act, these two things are different in their locations but alike in their causes, 
and the repeated deliverance is raised out of one font: in it Christ is the Lamb, [and] 
Christ too 1s considered the Bread from heaven, which He himself also teaches; he who 
will have consumed Jesus in his body is free from the Enemy, nor do Pharaoh and 
Egypt now keep their powers; immediately all the weapons of the demon are sunk in 
these waters, from which he who had been a captive is reborn as a child; the surge of 
the salty depths is also left behind, and the marshes of the foul serpent are overcome, 
and Christ lavishes pastures upon His rescued flock, in their own names, a true Shepherd 
to him who now eats." (translation borrowed from R,J. Schrader-J.L. Roberts-J.F. 
Makowski, An4TOR s On the Acts of the Apostles (De Actibus Apostolorum) [7Ae American 
Academy of Religion. Classics in. Religious Studies 6, Atlanta 1987) p. 91]) 

55 See the commentary on this passage in R. Hillier, Arator on the Acts of the Apostles. 
A Baptismal Commentary (Oxford Early Christian Studies, Oxford 1993) pp. 38-40 (esp. pp. 
39-40: *For Arator, Paul's shipwreck was of multi-layered sacramental significance. First, 
the breaking of bread which preceded the shipwreck is seen as the typological fulfilment 
of the Passover meal (likewise occurring after fourteen days of 'the first month' (Ex. 12: 
6) [...] However, this is no simple case of sacramental sequence, such as we see in 
many interpretations of the fact that the crossing of the Red Sea is followed by the 
miraculous provision of food in the wilderness. For, naturally, the euchanrist must fol- 
low baptism, not vice versa, though clearly Arator is alluding to this sequence in the 
final lines of the passage above [...] Rather, there are two separate parallels: one is 
the protection offered against the forces of evil [. ..] both by the Passover and by the 
eucharist, the other 1s the salvation *uno de fonte' (1142) offered both by the Crossing 
of the Red Sea and by the shipwreck of Paul." 
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shipwreck in Prudentius's paraphrase of Acts 27. Not only would its men- 
tion have contradicted the logic of the imagery of the Church as a ship, 
which underscores Prudentius's interpretation of the paraphrase, but it 
could also have evoked soteriological connotations that play no role in the 
second part of the preface. 

According to Prudentius's interpretation, the storm at sea is not an image 
of the entire saeculum and its temptations, but an allegory of the persecu- 
tions. Hence, the harbour entered by Paul's ship symbolizes the historical 
period that started with the end of the persecutions and does not repre- 
sent the ultimate goal of the Church's Journey at the end of time, although 
this was the common meaning of the fortus to which the nauis Ecclesiae is 
heading. Consequently, the portus placidus of verse 62 is part of the saecu- 
lum and no place lacking in temptations. Two of these are mentioned: the 
threat of heresy (vv. 67-72) and the seduction of pagan rhetoric (vv. 73 fE). 

The Church's struggle against heresy is hinted at in the verses 67-72, 
which link the making of the fire, described in Acts 28, 1-6 and para- 
phrased in the verses 15 ff, with the well known parable of the vine in 
Jn 15, I-1H: 


Jn 15, 1-11 c. Symm. 1, praef. 15-17 / 67-72 

l]l. Ego sum uitis uera et. Pater meus agricola 15 Tunc de litoreis saepibus. algidi 

est. 2. Omnem palmitem in me non ferentem arentum propere bracchia. palmitum 
fructum. tollet eum. et omnem qui fert. fructum conuectant, rapidos unde focos struant. 
purgabit eum. ut fructum plus adferat. |. . .] Es 

6. Si quis in me non manserit. miltetur. foras Nam dum praecalidos igniculos. sibi 


soluendis adolent et sento et. gelu, 


inem miltunt. et. ardent. [. . .] Dum uirgas. steriles atque. superfluas 


ut concreta uagis uinea. crinibus 
siluosi inluuiem. poneret idoli, |. . .] 


Prudentius's interpretation identifies the Jtore? saepes and the arentum |. . .| 
bracchia. palmitum. of the paraphrase (vv. 15-16) with respectively the vine 


* H. Rahner (Symbole der Kirche |n. 9] pp. 548-564; compare L. Schlimme, Hafen, in: 
RAC 13 [Stuttgart 1986] cc. 297-305 [esp. c. 299]) has pointed out that, in early Christian 
texts, the image of the harbour can have two different, but closely connected mean- 
ings: it can refer to heaven as the ultimate goal of the Church's journey, as well as to 
the Church itself. 'The portus in the preface to c. Symm. | refers to neither: the Church 
only enters a historical period free of persecutions. 
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and its sterile branches mentioned by John. Just as 1s the case 1n the para- 
ble, the latter are collected and thrown into a fire by a non-identified third 
person plural (compare the verbs col/tgent, mittunt and ardent in ]n 15, 6 with 
adolent, v. 68 and concremant, v. 70). According to a common exegesis of 
the evangelical text? the vine is considered to represent the Church as 
the corpus Christi (de fidei palmite, v. 70).^ Although Prudentüus does not 
explicitly idenüfy the unfruitfül branches, we may assume with others that 
their burning refers to a purification of the Church and, more precisely, 
to the struggle against heresy." Symmachus is thus represented as taking 
advantage of the Church's internal problems in order to launch his attack 
on the Chrisüans' faith by means of his third. Relatio. 


9 See P. Lamarche, Vigne, vin, in: Dictionnaire de. Spiritualité 16 (Paris 1994) cc. 753- 
757 (esp. c. 755). 

** Just as in the Vulgate version of Jn 15, 2 / 5 (ego sum uitis, uos palmites) / 6, the 
word palmes in verse 16 indicates a vine-branch (TALL 10.1, c. 151, Il. 79; I consider 
palmitum in. v. 16 as adnominal to bracchia); in verse 70, however, it refers to the vine. 
For both meanings of paímes, see OLD, palmes 1 (*A vine-branch or -shoot. b. (standing 
for or implying the whole vine)); TALL 10.1, cc. 151-153 (IL A 1 [strictius de uitis brac- 
chio] - 1 A 2 a [laxius potius cum respectu totius plantae]). Acts 28, 3 speaks only of sarmenta 
that are thrown into a fire. By specifying these sarmenta (branches!) as arentum |. . .] 6rac- 
chia palmitum, verse 16 already prepares the exegesis of Acts 28, 1-6 on the basis of Jn 
15, 1-11 in the verses 67-72. 

" See M. Lavarenne, Prudence. Tome III [n. 1] p. 136 n. 1; W. Steidle, Die dichter- 
tsche Konzeption des Prudentius |n. 12] p. 250; G. Garuti, Prudentius. Contra Symmachum [n. 14] 
p. 148. Compare Optat. Milev., Contra Parmenianum Donat. 2, 9 (Intellegite uel sero uos. esse 
filios inpios, uos esse fractos ramos ab arbore, uos esse abscisos palmites a uite; CSEL 26, p. 45, 
ll. 2-3); Aug., De cat. rud. 25, 48, 9 (eos quos paulo ante commemorauimus, de unitate. ecclesiae, 
uelut putata uite, praecisos, qui haeretici uel. schismatici dicuntur; CCSL 46, p. 171, ll. 53-55); De 
$ymb. ad cat. 6, 14 (Haereses omnes de illa. exierunt, tamquam. sarmenta. inutilia. de uite. praecisa; 
CCSL 46, p. 197, ll. 380-381); Serm. 5, 1 (Sunt enim quidam eorum qui christiani uocantur. et 
non sunt, quos partum digessit. ecclesia. tamquam stercora, ut. sunt. omnes haereses et omnia. schismata, 
quae etiam comparantur sarmentis infructuosis de uite praecisis; CCSL 41, p. 50, ll. 8-11); Arnob. 
Iun., Exp. in Ioh. 6 (Palmitem uero quod diit fructiferum, nostrum populum significat. Infructuosus 
aulem haereticorum figura est, quem 1gnis expectat; CCSL 25. ^, p. 274, M. 72-74). If our inter- 
pretation is correct, the verses 71-72 (ut concreta uagis uinea. crinibus /. siluosi inluuiem. poneret 
idoli) imply that Prudentius discerns a strong relation between heresy and paganism. 
Compare Tert., De praescr. haer. 40 (esp. 8/10: Et ideo neque a. diabolo inmissa esse spiritalia 
nequitiae, ex quibus etiam. haereses ueniunt, dubitare quis. debet, neque ab idololatria distare haereses 
cum et auctoris et operis ewusdem. sint, cutus. et idololatria [. ..] Itaque omne mendacium quod de Deo 
dicunt, quodammodo genus est idololatriae; CCSL 1, pp. 220-221, ll. 21-28); Isid. Hisp., /n libr. 
uet. et nou. test. prooem. 62 ([Osee propheta] per Ephraim haereticos arguit, qui recedentes ab. Ecclesiae 
untlate, participes facti. sunt idolorum; PL 83, c. 170, ll. 3-5). 
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If the proposed interpretation is correct, the second part of the preface 
idenüfies those who are tossed around on the waves (the Church suffering 
persecution) and those collecting branches to feed the fire (the Church 
struggling against heresy).? This fact explains why Prudentius's paraphrase 
ignores the pagan barbarians who receive Paul and his companions and 
light a fire for them in Acts 28, 1-6. All the major deviations of Prudentius's 
paraphrase from its biblical model can thus be accounted for as adapta- 
tions in view of the allegorical meaning the story was to convey in the 
second part of the preface (vv. 45-89). 


The first. preface as an. introduction to c. Symm. 1 (and 2) 


The argument developed in the preface to c. Symm. 1 reflects the basic 
structure of the book it introduces, as well as that of its first eight verses: 


** Compare M. Kah, Die Welt der Rómer mit der Seele suchend . . .? |n. 23] p. 67. 

*? 'l'he verses 35-37 contain a further adaptation of the biblical model (Acts 28, 5: 
Et ille quidem excutiens. bestiam in ignem nifl mali passus est), viz. the addition of Paul's prayer 
for divine support (Adtollens oculos sidera suspwit, // Christum. sub. tacito. pectore murmurans, / 
excussumque procul discutit. aspidem). 'This addition reflects the theological idea according to 
which the apostles' miracles were manifestations of Christ's power. Compare Mk 16, 
17-18 (Signa autem eos qui crediderint haec sequentur: in nomine meo daemonia eient, linguis loquen- 
lur nouis, serpentes tollent et. si mortiferum quid. biberint non. eos. nocebit, super aegrotos manus 1nfo- 
nent et. bene habebunt) and Jn 14, 12-13 (Amen, amen dico uobis, qui credit in. me opera quae ego 
facio, et ipse faciet et. matora. horum faciet, quia. ego ad. Patrem. uado. Et quodcumque petwritis in 
nomine meo, hoc faciam). Prudentius's representation of Paul whispering Christ's name seems 
to be a combination of Acts 28, 5 and Mk 16, 18 (m nomtne meo |...] serpentes tollent). 
Compare Ambr., De interpellatione fob et Dauid 2, 1, 5 (Menito ergo ceruus factus est. dominus, 
ut tales sibi ceruos uox domini praepararet, de quibus ait: Yn nomine meo daemonia eicient, lin- 





guis loquentur nouis, serpentes tollent et si mortiferum quid biberint, non illis nocebit 
[Mk 16, 17-18]. Tollebant enm serpentes, cum spiritu oris sui sancti apostoli de latebris corporum 
eruerent nequitias. spiritalis, nec uenena. mortifera. sentiebant. Denique cum. exiliens de sarmentis Paulum 
uipera momordisset, uidentes. Barbari. pendentem. uiperam. de. manu. euis, putabant. repente moriturum. 
At ille stabat. intrepudus. nec. uulnere. mouebatur. nec. ueneno. infundebatur. Unde. uidentes eum. non 
tamquam hominis condicione genitum, sed tamquam dei gratia. editum. supra homines esse. arbitraban- 
tur. Uide ceruum uiperas de latebris eruentem spiritu. diuino, qui erat in naribus etus, sicut dixit 
Iob [| Job 27, 3]; CSEL 32.2, p. 270, l. 15-p. 271, l. 6). Apart from conveying this specific 
theological meaning, the addition also balances both parts of the preface: Paul's prayer 
in the last part of the paraphrase (vv. 33-44) corresponds to Prudentius's own prayer 
at the end of the interpretative part of the preface (vv. 80-89). For the saying of Christ's 
name as an effective remedy against poisoning, compare also A.A. Barb, Der Heilige und 
die Schlangen, 1n: Mitteilungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien 82 (1952) pp. 1-21 (esp. 
pp. 9-12); Gifi, in: Reallexikon für Antike und Christentum 10 (Stuttgart 1978) cc. 1209-1247 
(esp. cc. 1241-1242). 
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c. Symm. 1, praef. 
]l. vv. 45-50/59-61/63-64: 


the storm as an image of 
the reign of the reges 
sacricolae and the persecu- 
tions 


2. vv. 45 (post)/ 62/65: the 
entering of a harbour as 
an image of the beginning 
of a new era free of perse- 
cutions 


3. vv. 51-58/66-75: the bite 
of a hidden snake as an 
image of Symmachus's 
attack on Christianity 


4. vv. 76-79: Paul's reaction 
as an image of the 
Church's defence 


GERT PARTOENS 


c. Symm. l (and 2) 


vv. 42-407: Roman 
paganism as it existed 
until the anti-pagan 
measures of the 
emperor Theodosius 


vv. 408-543: the abolish- 


ment of Roman 


paganism by Theodosius 
vv. 544-590: the effect of 


the emperor's measures: 


the senate and the 


people of Rome adhere 


to the new religion 


vv. 591-621: the resist- 
ance of a minority of 


senators against Rome's 


Christianization 
vv. 622-642 (* c. 
Symm. 2): Symmachus's 


rhetorical assault on 


Christianity as an. example 


of this resistance 


vv. 643-657 (* c. Symm. 2): 


Prudentius's defence of 
Christianity 


c. Symm. 1l, 1-8 


v. l: FL..] witüs 
aegram gentilibus |. . .] 


vv. 1-4: Credebam |. . .] 
urbem / iam satis antiqui 
pepulisse pericula morbi / 
nec quidquam restare mali, 
postquam medicina. / 
principis inmodicos. sedarat 
in arce dolores. 


vv. 5-6: Sed quoniam 
renouata lues turbare 
salutem / temptat 


Romuhdum, |. . .] 


vv. 6-8: [...] Patris 
inploranda medella est, / 
ne sinat antiquo Romam 
squalere uelerno / neue 
togas procerum fumoque et 
sanguine lngui. 


The four phases in c. Symm. 1-8 and 42-657 (*- c. Symm. 2)? temporally 


coincide: (1) paganism before Theodosius; (2) the abolishment of the ancient 


religion by the christianissimus imperator (dramatic. termini post /. ante quos: 6 


september 394 and 17 January 395)?! (3) a renewed pagan resistance 


against Rome's Christianization staged in the form of a new reading of 


? For the importance of considering the first preface as an introduction to both 
books, see S. Dópp, Prudentius Contra Symmachum eine. Einheit?, in: Vigiliae Christianae 40 
(1986) pp. 66-82 (esp. p. 72; against J. Harries, Prudentius and Theodosius, in: Latomus 43 


[1984] 69-84 [esp. pp. 78-79]). 


?' For the terminus post quem, see n. 53. The terminus ante quem is offered by 'Theodosius's 


death on 17 January 395. 
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Symmachus's third Aelatio, this time before the emperors Honorius and 
Arcadius (dramatic terminus post quem: 6 April 402); (4) a Christian reaction 
against this resistance in the form of a prayer (c. Symm. 1, 6-8) and of 
Prudentius's reply inspired by Ambrose's seventeenth and eighteenth letter.?? 

The reader of the first preface almost spontaneously identifies its phases 
| and 2 with respectively the persecutions and the beginning of the 
Constantinian era, while, in the first book, these phases correspond to the 
periods before and after Theodosius's anti-pagan legislation. The preface 
and the book it introduces thus seem to ascribe a different content to the 
first two phases of the general structure they share. This discontinuity, how- 
ever, is weakened by the fact that Prudentius presents Theodosius's reign 
as a repetition of that of the first Christian emperor: (1) Compressing many 
years into one moment, the poet has staged 'Theodosius's anti-pagan pol- 
itics in the form of an imperial address to the Roman senate (c. Symm. 1, 
415b-505). Just as the Constantinian era was preceded by the reign of the 
reges sacricolae (v. 47), this address followed the tyranny and defeat of the 
usurpers Maximus (f 388) and Eugenius (f 6 September 394): semini bis 
uictor caede tyranni (c. Symm. 1, 410), seu debellata duorum / colla tyrannorum media 
calcemus in urbe (c. Symm. l, 462-463). Moreover, at the beginning of 
c. Symm. 1, Theodosius's religious policy, presented as a medicine against the 


? [n essence, our analysis of the global structure of c. Symm. 1/2 and the argument 
developed in c. Symm. 1, 1 ff does not differ from S. Dópp's (Prudentius? Contra Symmachum 
ene Einheit? |n. 50] pp. 74-77). 

?* For the identification of both tyranni with Maximus and Eugenius, see T.D. Barnes, 
The Historical Setting of Prudentiu? Contra Symmachum, in: American. Journal of Philology 97 
(1976) pp. 373-386 (esp. p. 379); S. Dópp, Prudentius! Contra Symmachum eine. Einheit? 
[n. 50] pp. 75-76; 81 n. 26; A. Baldini, // Contra Symmachum d: Prudenzio [n. 14] pp. 
147-148; D. Shanzer, 77e Date and Composition of Prudentius's Contra orationem Symmachi 
libri, in: Rivista di filologia e di istruzione classica 117 (1989) pp. 442-462 (esp. pp. 452-453). 
The expression gemini |. ..] tyranni (c. Symm. 1, 410) 1s also used by Claudian to refer to 
Maximus and Eugenius (JV cons. Hon. 72; Cons. Prob. Olyb. 108; B. Goth. 284). According 
to Shanzer, the words seu debellata duorum / colla tyrannorum media calcemus in urbe (c. Symm. 
l, 462-463) refer to the tyrants' decapitation (compare Pan. Lat. 2, 45; Claud., JV cons. 
Hon. 81-85). Eugenius was killed by "Theodosius's soldiers after his defeat in the battle 
near the river Frigidus on 6 September 394. I do not follow the suggestion of J.-P. 
Callu, who identifies both tyranni with Maximus and his son Victor (T 388) (Date et génése 
du premier. livre de. Prudence contre Symmaque, 1n: Revue des études latines 59 [1981] pp. 235- 
259 [esp. pp. 255-257]; Symmaque 390-398: "de publicis scribenda non suppetunt^, i: C.M. 
Ternes, Mélanges offerts à R. Chevallier. Présence des idées romaines dans le monde d'aujourd'hui 
[Bulletin des antiquités luxembourgeoises 23 - Collection Caesarodunum 28bis, Luxembourg 1994] 
pp. 121-132 [esp. pp. 122-124]). 
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disease of paganism (medina / principis, c. Symm. 1, 3-4), 1s contrasted to 
that of earlier tyranni: 


Illa tyrannorum fuerat medicina: uidere 

quis status ante oculos praesentibus ac perituris 

conpeteret. rebus, nec curam adhibere futuris. 

Heu! male de populo meriti, male patribus ipsis 

blanditi, quos praecipites in. tartara. mergi 

cum loue siuerunt multa et cum plebe deorum! (c. Symm. 1, 22-27) 


If we may idenafy these tyranni with those mentioned in c. Symm. 1, 410 and 
463, the opposition between Theodosius and his two usurpers is presented 
here as a religious one and can thus be compared to that between Constantine 
and the reges sacricolae.?^ (2) In ''heodosius's address to the Roman senate, 
the emperor's anti-pagan policy as well as his victory over the two tyranni 
are paralleled to Constantine's triumph by Christian arms over the tyrant 
Maxentius near the Milvian bridge in 312. Moreover, the senate's almost 
unanimous expression of piety following the address of Theodosius (c. Symm. 
1, 544-590) only seems to repeat the equally pious response of all sena- 
tors to Constantine's Chrisüan victory some 82 years before: 


Seu nos procinctus maneat, seu pace quietas 
dictemus leges, seu. debellata duorum 
colla tyrannorum media calcemus in urbe, 
agnoscas, regina, libens mea signa necesse est, Theodosius 
465 i quibus dfigies crucis aut. gemmata refulget, 
aut longis solido ex auro praefertur in. hastis. 
Hoc signo inuictus. transmissis Alpibus. ultor 
seruitium. soluit miserabile. Constantinus, 
cum le pestifera premeret. Maxentius. aula. 


470 Lugebas longo damnatos carcere centum, 
Ut scis ipsa, patres. |. . .] 
[ecs] 


Testis Christicolae ducis aduentantis ad Urbem 


* [n the case of Maximus, the suggestion of a religious opposition between the 
emperor and the usurper is simply false. In that of Eugenius, it is not: although he was 
a Christian, his co-religionists considered his usurpation as one of the last revivals of 
paganism (compare A. Demandt, Die Spátantike. Rómische Geschichte von Dioclettan bis Justinian. 
284-565 n. Chr. | Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft 3.6, München 1989] p. 135). The fact 
that both emperors were Christians, may account for the moderate formulation of 
c. Symm. 1, 22-27: the tyrants' religious attitude is opposed to that of Theodosius, not 
because they were pagans themselves, but because they tolerated the ancient religion 
(in tariara mergi /. cum loue siuerunt. multa et cum plebe deorum, c. Symm. 1, 26-27). In this 
sense, they differ from the reges sacricolae. 
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Mulwuius, exceptum Tiberina in. stagna. tyrannum 
praecipitans, quanam. uictricia uiderit. arma 
maiestate regi, quod signum dextera uindex 
485 praetulerit, quali radiarint. stemmate. fila: Constantine 
Christus purpureum gemmanti lextus in. auro 
sugnabat labarum, clipeorum insignia. Christus 
scripserat, ardebat summis crux addita. cristis. 
Ipse senatorum meminit. clarissimus ordo, 
490 qui tunc concreto processit. crine, catenis 
squalens carcereis aut nexus compede uasta, 
complexusque pedes wwctoris, ad inclyta flendo 
procubuit. uexilla. iacens. Tunc ille. senatus 
militiae. ultricis. titulum. Christique uerendum 
495 nomen adorauit, quod conlucebat in armis. 
Ergo caue, egregium. caput orbis, inania. post. haec 
prodigia esse deos solito tibi fingere. cultu, 
atque experta Dei uirtulem. spernere. ueni. Theodosius 
Deponas iam festa uelim. puerilia, ritus 
500  ridiculos, tantoque indigna sacraria regno. 


lhe exclamation Heu! quam catholicam mil. prope profuit. /. pubpem nasse. sacri 
remigio sil, / quem Paulus uarüs gentibus. edidit! (c... Symm. 1, praef. vv. 59-61) 
and the anaphoric repetition of uix (vv. 62/64) reinforced by the position 
of the words uiírix and. uectores at the beginning of the verses 63 and 65 
express in a powerful way Prudentius's indignation over the renewed pagan 
resistance. After having endured the most terrible afflicions, the Church 
thought itself safe from the threat of paganism (vv. 62-65) and could ded- 
icate itself to its own doctrinal purity (vv. 67-72). Suddenly, however, the 
supporters of the ancient religion launched a new attack on Christianity, 
be it not in the form of a physical persecution: just as the serpent's evil 
tongue seduced Eve in the garden of Eden, Symmachus tried to damage 
the Christians! faith by means of his rhetorical subtleties (vv. 66; 73 ff). 
The manifest threat of the persecutions had been replaced by the equally 
dangerous, but subreptitious menace of rhetoric (Occultabat entm se prius abdi- 
tum / utrus nec grauidum protulerat. caput, /. contentum inuolucris atque. cubilibus / 
subter conprimere clausa. silentia, vv. 52-55). This argument was probably bor- 


5 CGompare the verses 74-75 (seps insueta subit serpere flexibus / et uibrare sagax. eloqua 
caput) with. Ham. 195-202. (Inflauit. fermento animi. stomachante tumorem. / bestia, deque acidis uim 
traxit acerba medullis, / bestia sorde carens, cui tunc sapientia longi /. corporis enodem. seruabat. recta 
tuuentam; / conplicat ecce nouos sinuoso pectore nexus / inuoluens nitidam spiris torquentibus aluum; / 
simplex lingua. prius uaria. micat. arte loquendi, /. et discissa dolis resonat sermone trisulco); R. Palla, 
Prudenzio. Hamartigenia [n. 5] pp. 178-179. 
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rowed from tradition, as a comparison with the introduction to Cyprian's 
polemical work De unitate catholicae ecclesiae (251) suggests. The latter warns 
its readers to be constantly on their guard against the subreptitious dan- 
ger of subtle deception amidst the comfortable situation brought about by 
the end of the persecutions. Cyprian develops this idea by means of the 
same image as does the preface to c. Symm. 1: 


JNeque enim persecutio sola metuenda est et ea. quae subruendis ac. deiciendis. seruis. Det 
aperta inpugnatione grassantur. Facilior cautio est ubi manifesta formido est, et ad. certamen 
animus ante praestruitur, quando se aduersarius. confitetur. Plus. timendus. est. et. cauendus 
inimicus cum. latenter. obrepil, cum. per. pacis imaginem | fallens. occultis. accessibus. serpit, 
unde et nomen Serpentis accepit. Ea est ewus. semper astulia, ea est. circumueniendi. hominis 
caeca eL latebrosa fallacia: sic ab. initio. statim. mundi. fefellit, et. uerbis mendacibus blan- 
diens rudes amimas incauta. credulitate. decepit; sic Dominum ipsum. lemptare conatus quasi 
obreperet rursus. et. falleret, latenter. accessit: intellectus tamen est. et. retusus, et ideo. pro- 
stratus quia agnitus adque delectus. (Unit. Eccl. 1; CCSL 3^, p. 249, ll. 8-20)? 


A difference between Cyprian's exordium and the preface to c. Symm. | 
consists in the fact that Prudentius's argument is not meant in the first 
place to warn its readers of hidden dangers, but to exalt the Church's tri- 
umph over Symmachus's assault: Sed dextra inpatiens uulneris inntos / oris 
rhetorici. depulit. halitus; /. effusum ingenui uirus inaniter /. summa. christicolis in. cute 
substitit (vv. 76-79). Accordingly, the four phases of the scheme given above 
are rendered in a past tense, be it sometimes in a historical present (riget, 
v. 56; erumfnt, v. 66; adolent, v. 68; concremant, v. 70; subit, v. 74). Only the 


* *For persecution alone is not to be feared, nor the advances which are made in 
open attack to overwhelm and cast down the servants of God. To be cautious is eas- 
ier when the object of fear is manifest, and the soul is prepared for the contest before- 
hand, when the adversary declares himself. 'T'he enemy is more to be feared and guarded 
against when he creeps up secretly, when deceiving us under the appearance of peace 
he steals forward by hidden approaches, from which too he receives the name of ser- 
pent. This 1s always his cunning; this 1s his blind and dark deceit for circumventing 
men. Thus from the very beginning of the world did he deceive and, flattering with 
lying words, mislead the inexperienced soul with its reckless incredulity. Thus trying to 
tempt the Lord himself, as if he would creep up again and deceive, he approached 
secretly. Yet he was understood and driven back and so cast down, because he was 
discovered and unmasked.' (translation borrowed in a slightly adapted form from RJ. 
Deferrari, Saint Cyprian. Treatises | The Fathers of the Church. A New Translation 36, Washington, 
D.C. 1977] pp. 95-96) 

?' 'The adverb nunc in v. 45 does not refer to one specific moment, but has the larger 
meaning of *in our day'. Compare HJ. Thomson, Prudentius. With an. English. Translation 
by—. Vol. 1 (The Loeb Classical Library 387, London-Cambridge, Mass. 1962?) p. 347; 
OLD, nunc 7. 
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verses 80-89 contaiming a prayer for Symmachus's ultimate salvation are 
applied to the present of the narrator. Although they represent the orator 
as continuing his pagan propaganda (Sprrat. sacrilegis flatibus inscius /. erroresque suos 
indocilis fouet, vv. 86-87), they clearly presuppose his defeat hinted at in the 
verses 76-79: Huius, si polis est, tam miserescito /. praeruptam in. foueam praecifntis uiri! 
[. ..] Obtestor, iubeas ne citus inpetus /. arsurum. medüus inferat ignibus (vv. 84-89). 

This brings us to a last problem: are the phases 3 and 4 of the pref- 
ace refering to the events narrated in the verses 591-642 (phase 3) and 
643-657 (phase 4) of the first book and to the debate in the second? If 
they do, there seems to be a slight temporal incoherence between the pref- 
ace and the books it introduces. Indeed, at the end of c. Symm. |l and 
throughout c. Symm. 2, the narrator stages himself as engaged in a present 
debate with the pagan orator,? while the first preface would be retro- 
spective in relation to this discussion. The outcome of the probably fictive 
debate between the Christian poet and the pagan orator would thus be 
known to the reader before the discussion even has started.?? 

According to another interpretation, the phases 3 and 4 of the preface 
do not refer to the debate staged at the end of c. Symm. | and throughout 


* Compare c. Symm. 1, 643-655 (Non uereor ne me nimium confidere quisquam /  arguat, 
ingentique. putet. luctamen inire; |. ..] Nam si nostra fides saeclo iam. tuta. quieto /. uiribus. infestis 
hostilique arte petita est, /. cur mihi fas non. sit. lateris sinuamine flexi /. ludere. uentosas 1actu. pere- 
unte sagillas?); 2, praef.; 4 (Nunc obiecta legam, nunc dictis dicta refellam). Moreover, the entire 
second book is conceived as a polemical dialogue in direct speech between Symmachus 
and Prudentus. 

? |f () the events referred to by the phases 3 and 4 of preface and books coincide 
and if (!) the hypothesis of a temporal incoherence between the books and the first pref- 
ace 1s correct, we dispose of a further argument in favour of the thesis of T.D. Barnes, 
according to whom the prefaces to c. Symm. | and 2 constitute a later addition to a 
previously existing work consisüng only of the two books: *Since the work [7 c. Symm. 
| and 2] formed part of a collected edition of some sort which he published in 404 or 
405 [. ..], either it was not published in 402 / 3, when it was composed, or it was pub- 
lished twice. The latter 1s infinitely more probable. But if Prudentius did issue the work 
twice, the question must arise, whether he altered or added to the original version on 
the later occasion. On purely a priori grounds, it could be suggested the long prefaces 
to each book may be a later addition [...] There are also positive reasons for holding 
that the prefaces were not written until 404 or 405. / The preface to the second book 
interrupts the flow of the argument [. ..] Moreover, the two prefaces have obvious sim- 
ilanties to the prefaces of the other hexameter poems (which may also be intrusive), 
and they are designed for a purely Christian audience, whereas Prudentius clearly 
intended the two books of hexameters to be read not only by Christians but also by 
pagans. See The Historical Setting of Prudentius? Contra Symmachum [n. 53] pp. 376-377. 
Compare A. Baldini, // Contra Symmachum di Prudenzio |n. 14] p. 140 n. 89. 
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Cc. Symm. 2, but to the historical events of 384, when the reading of 
Symmachus's third Relatio before the imperial consistory (phase 3) was fol- 
lowed by a forceful reaction of the Church through the seventeenth and 
eighteenth letter of St Ambrose and by the imperial denial of Symmachus's 
requests (phase 4). Within the framework of this interpretation, the strug- 
gle against heresy hinted at in the verses 67-72 of the first preface can 
maybe be identified with specific historical events, viz. the proclamation of 
the Nicene creed as state supported orthodoxy in 380 / 381 and the ana- 
Anan Councils of Constanünople (381), Aquileia (381) and Rome / Constan- 
tinople (382).9? 

If the second interpretation is correct, there is no temporal incoherence 
between the first preface and the books it introduces. In that case, the dis- 
cussion between Prudentius and Symmachus, the dramatc date of which 
is posterior to 6 April 402, 1s presented as a repetiüon of the debate of 
384, which resulted in a victory of the Christian faith. (compare the per- 
fect tenses in vv. 76-79) without, however, eliminating Symmachus's resis- 
tance to the ongoing Chrstianizatnon of the Empire (compare the present 
tenses in vv. 86-87). According to this interpretation, the first preface and 
the books ascribe different contents to all four phases of their common 
structure. Prudentius might be said to discern an identical four phase pattern 
repeating itself at different moments during the fourth and fifth. century: 


Common structure c. Symm. 1, praef. c. Symm. | (and 2) 
l. reign of paganism l. persecution l. paganism's grip on 
Rome 

2. Christian victory over 2. Constantinian era 2. Theodosius against 
paganism paganism 

3. renewed resistance of 3. Symmachus's attack — 3. Symmachus's staged 
paganism of 384 attack (402) 

4. reaction of the Church 4. Ambrose's reply 4. Prudenüus's staged 

of 384 reaction (402) 


In the first preface, the fourth phase resulted in Symmachus's defeat, while 
a comparable outcome is not explicitly ascribed to the chain of events nar- 
rated in c. $ymm. | and 2. However, the structural parallel between the 
first preface and c. Symm. 1/2 allows the reader to extrapolate. From the 





9" For the proclamation of the Nicene Creed as state supported orthodoxy, see Cod. 
Theod. 16, 1, 2 (27/2/380) and 16, 5, 6 (10/1/381). HJ. Thomson (Prudentius. Vol. 1 
[n. 57] p. 349 n. a) already suggested that the verses 67-72 refer to the Council of 
Constantinople in 381. 
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outset of the debate between the orator and the poet, he knows that pagan- 
ism's latest assault will be in vain, Just as 1t was 1n 384. 

In conclusion we can say that the preface to Prudentius! first. Lzber. con- 
tra Symmachum offers a highly idiosyncraüc interpretation of Acts 27, 13- 
28, 6, which applies the biblical events allegorically to very specific moments 
during the fourth and, possibly, early fifth century (vv. 45-89). In view of 
this interpretation, the poet adapted the story of Acts in several essential 
aspects (vv. 7-44). The preface thus testifies to the liberty Prudentius some- 
times took in presenüng and interpreting the content of the Holy Scripture.*! 


Postdoctoral Research Fellow of the Fund for Scientific 
Research-Flanders (Belgium) 


Catholic University of Leuven 


?' Compare our analysis of c. Symm. 2, 1020-1063 in: Deus agricolam confirmat. L'élaboration 
de la parabole du semeur dans les Livres contre Symmaque de Prudence, in: J. den Boeft-M.L. van 
Poll-van de Lisdonk, 75e Impact of Scripture in. Early. Christiamity. (Supplements to. Vigiliae 
Christianae 44, Leiden-Boston-Kóln 1998) pp. 161-186 (esp. pp. 166-173). 


LA DOUCEUR ET L'AMERTUME DANS LE LANGAGE 
SPIRITUEL DES SAVEURS 


BY 


NADIA IBRAHIM FREDRIKSON 


Selon de nombreuses croyances, s'il fallait donner une image du pa- 
radis, assurément, ce serait celle d'un jardin baigné de lumiére, oü crois- 
sent naturellement des fruits, des fleurs et des arbres odorants, là oà la vie 
s'écoulerait avec une indicible douceur. Et si l'on cherchait à définir sa 
saveur, un seul mot pourrait l'évoquer, le micl.! 

Mais à l'inverse, l'épreuve, la souffrance, l'adversité, le mal dont le lieu 
est l'enfer, sont associés aux ténébres, à la puanteur, et aux tourments 
infinis. Mais quel serait son goüt? L'antithése de la douceur, sans nul 
doute. L'amertume-? 

Dans les textes que l'on va présenter au cours de cette étude, le motif 
du doux et de l'amer semble servir de relais à des enseignements parti- 
culiérement complexes, dans la mesure oà la métaphore des saveurs s'en- 
racine dans une expérience humaine universelle : la perception sensorielle 
du monde et de l'au-delà. Ainsi sont évoquées en termes familiers, quoti- 
diens, des questions théologiques cruciales, attenantes à la nature du bien 
et du mal, la chute de l'humanité par la transgression, et sa rédemption. 


! Odes de Salomon, 4, 10 ; 40, 1 (Pierre dans Bovon-Geoltrain 1997, 684 ; 739) ; Apoc. 
de Paul, 22a ; 23b ; 31a (Kappler dans Bovon-Geoltrain 1997, 802 ; 804 ; 808-809) ; pour 
le parfum du paradis, Ephrem de Nisibe, Hymne 11 (Lavenant-Graffin 1968, 145-152) ; 
Joseph et. Aséneth, 16, 8, à propos des abeilles du paradis (Philonenko dans Dupont- 
Sommer-Philonenko, 1999, 1587). Dans l'Islam, le miel est aussi mentionné dans la 
description du paradis, Coran, 47, 15; Fahd, 71 (dans Chauvin 1968, 5). Cf. Pierre, 
1999, pour le lait et le miel. 

^ Nous montrerons dans cette étude que l'amertume est une des caractéristiques du 
diable et de ses démons. Mais deux textes déterminants stigmatisent l'amertume propre 
à l'enfer : Odes de Salomon 42, 11-13 (Pierre dans Bovon-Geoltrain. 1997, 172) ; Actes de 
Philippe 35 [141] (Bouvier-Bovon-Amsler dans Bovon-Groltrain 1997, 1314). Dans les 
deux cas, à l'amertume de l'enfer est opposée la douceur triomphante du Christ. Voir 
aussi Nerses Snorhally, Jésus, Fils unique du Pere, 317 (Kechichian 1973, 99). 
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En effet, comment échapper à la tentation, et à la nécessité de décrire 
la couleur, l'odeur, l'environnement sonore des «lieux» du bien et du mal 
que sont le paradis et l'enfer ? Aux descriptions qui opposent la lumiére 
et les ténébres, le parfum et la puanteur,? les choeurs angéliques et les 
grincements de dents,* nous souhaiterions ajouter la douceur et l'amer- 
tume, parfois symbolisées par le miel et l'absinthe.? 

En outre, cette métaphore s'étend à un propos beaucoup plus vaste que 
la simple évocation du paradis et de l'enfer. La douceur et l'amertume, 
dont on évoquera la forte charge symbolique dans les civilisations de la 
Gréce et l'Onient ancien, sont aussi l'expression de spéculations théologiques 
juives et chrétiennes. Ainsi sont opposés Dieu —- l'amour - et le diable — 
le mal —-, la saveur du «fruit» des justes et des hommes pervers, depuis le 
commencement, jusqu'à ce que le Christ, verbe de Dieu, «rachéte» l'amer- 
tume de la condition humaine —- et de l'enfer — par sa douceur. 

Dans l'expérience gustative des saveurs s'enracine un enseignement ori- 
ginal, rencontré jusqu'à présent chez seulement deux auteurs chrétiens des 
premiers siécles, Hermas et Aphraate, qui mettent en garde contre le 
mélange de labsinthe et du miel? Les recherches effectuées dans les 
deux premiéres parties de cette étude permettront peut-étre de préciser la 
dimension spirituelle de cette injonction, qui reste, à premiére lecture, 
énigmatique. 


* On retrouve l'antithése parfum-puanteur, caractérisant le paradis et l'enfer, dans 
les croyances mazdéennes cf. Nyberg 1931, 75-76. 

* Pour le paradis, cf. note 1 ; on trouvera des descriptions de l'enfer en Vision d'Esdras 
2 à 59 (Nuvolone dans Bovon-Geoltrain 1997, 605-620); Apoc. de Paul 41a (Kappler dans 
Bovon-Geoltrain 1997, 816 ss) et Actes de Thomas 55, | (Poirier-Tissot dans Bovon- 
Geoltrain. 1997, 1380), 56; 57, 1 (1381) pour la puanteur et les tourments de l'enfer. 
En Questions de Barthélemy 4, 13 (Kaestli dans Bovon-Geoltrain 1997, 282), il est ques- 
tion de la puanteur du diable. Voir aussi, pour la vision de l'enfer, Nerses Snorhaly cf. 
note 2. Les Hymnes angéliques du paradis sont évoqués en Ascension d'Esaie 27, 34 
(Norelli dans Bovon-Geoltrain 1997, 536-537) ; Apoc. de Paul 29c (Kappler dans Bovon- 
Geoltrain 1997, 807) ; et les grincements de dents des damnés, en Mt. 13, 42 ; Apoc. de 
Paul 42a (Kappler dans Bovon-Geoltrain 1997, 816). 

? La suite de cette étude montrera que ces vocables recouvrent un champ séman- 
tique plus large que les produits qu'ils désignent. La question est particuliérement com- 
plexe pour ce qui concerne l'absinthe, terme par lequel la Bible francaise traduit /ahana. 

? Hermas, Le Pasteur, 33, 5 (Joly 1986, 165 ; Funk-Bihlmeyer-Whittaker 1992, 391) ; 
Aphraate, Exposé 3, 2 (I/101, Pierre 1988, 271 ; Graffin-Parisot 1894, 101-102). L'anüthéese 
du miel et du poison, ou du miel et de l'amertume est cependant plus courante, comme 
on le verra dans la troisiéme partie de cette étude. 
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La douceur, dans la httérature antque, est symbolisée par le miel, et 
certains fruits, notamment la vigne, et la figue : il existait. d'ailleurs, en 
Orient, un miel végétal trés apprécié, confectionné à partir de ces fruits. 
A ]a douceur du miel sont attachées de nombreuses vertus, mais aussi des 
croyances dont a en partie hérité la littérature, mais aussi la liturgie chré- 
tienne. On commencera donc par l'évocation du miel et de l'abeille qui 
le produit, et l'on verra que c'est en comparaison avec la douceur que 
l'amertume prend tout son sens. 


I. La douceur du miel dans la bouche: saveur et métaphore spuntuelle 


L'organe qui permet d'apprécier les goüts est aussi celui de la parole ; 
ainsi, la double fonction de la bouche peut étre mise en paralléle avec 
celle du nez, qui permet de sentir et de respirer, opération indispensable 
à la vie. Et, mais ce n'est pas notre propos, on pourrait aussi établir un 
len entre le nez et le souffle (pneuma), la bouche, et le verbe (logos), ce 
qui leur confére une dimension spirituelle dans le langage allégorique. 

Dans son beau livre, Dhorme évoque la richesse des expressions forgées 
à partir des différentes parties du corps; ce qui le conduit. naturellement 
à évoquer les organes des sens. Ainsi, par exemple, est-il question des yeux 
et des oreilles du coeur, qui permettent l'intelligence des réalités divines ;? mais 
parlant de la bouche, il omet d'évoquer son rapport direct avec l'appré- 
ciation des saveurs. 

Pourtant, le langage poétique a joué subtilement des nuances de sens 
suggérées par la faculté de «goüter» le doux et l'amer, et tout parti- 
culiérement, comme on le verra dans la deuxiéme partie de cette étude, 
en associant à la métaphore des saveurs le motf du fruit, végétal, au sens 
premier, et parole, au sens figuré.? Et comme un fruit peut étre d'une 
douceur suave ou d'une amertume insupportable, ainsi en est-il des paroles 
ou des attitudes : douces comme le miel pour réconforter — ou tromper —- 
ou améres, pour blesser.!9 


^ Dhorme, 1923, édition 1963, 83, signale que chez les Akkadiens, «comme l'ancienne 
forme dessinait à la fois la bouche et le nez, ce fut ce méme idéogramme qui servit 
pour appu «le nez». 

* Dhorme, 1923, édition 1963, pour le lien entre le cceur et les yeux, 126 ; le coeur 
et les oreilles, 122; 126; 127. Cf. 1 Clém. 59, 3, «les yeux du coeur» (Funk-Bihlmeyer- 
Whittaker 1992, 144) ; et Actes d'André, I, 9 (Prneur dans Bovon-Geoltrain 1997, 937). 

? Prov. 11, 30; 12, 14. 

I^ Sirac. 29, 25. 
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La bouche permet, en effet, de distinguer ce qui est «bon» au goát, de 
ce qui est «mauvais» ; et dans le langage métaphorique, elle goüte les 
saveurs, aussi bien qu'elle les produit. L'analogie avec l'abeille semble une 
évidence, pourtant, elle n'est pas systématiquement associée au miel. En 
effet, l'abeille n'a pas la méme charge positive dans toutes les croyances, 


méme si, dans beaucoup de cas, elle est symbole d'immortalité, et le miel, 


12 


de nourriture des dieux? et offrande sacrée.? 


Synonyme de la richesse de la terre promise,'^ et de la douceur du pa- 
radis, le miel est aussi associé à l'amour, dont il exprime le charme et les 
délices. Ainsi, d'aprés le Cantique des cantiques, les lévres de la fiancée «dis- 
tillent le miel vierge», et l'amant s'adresse en ces termes à sa bien-aimée : 
«le miel et le lait sont sous ta langue».? On retrouve la méme poésie dans 
l'évocation du mariage sacré qui, chez les Sumériens, unit la déesse Inanna 
à son époux royal, dont la beauté est «douce comme le miel».^ 

Pourtant, quand l'amour n'est qu'une séduction trompeuse, le miel prend 
un goüt d'absinthe." Si au premier abord, la femme étrangére a les attraits 


!! Caquot, 43. 49 (dans Chauvin 1968, 5). 

7? Sallinger-Bócher, 455-456. Zeus enfant fut nourri de miel sur l'Ida par Mélissa, 
soeur d'Amalthée, toutes deux filles de Melissée, roi de Créte. 

!5 Sallinger-Bócher, 448-449 ; Caquot 1968, 137-138, précise que si l'usage du miel 
était interdit dans le culte juif Lé. 2, 11, c'était en réaction contre les pratiques en 
usage dans les cultes orientaux : on faisait des offrandes de miel à Amon-Ré de Karnak ; 
à Babylone, il servait aux rites de purification. Pour l'offrande de miel dans les textes 
ougaritiques, cf. Caquot-Tarragon 1989, 155, 227. Les adeptes de l'orphisme offraient 
des libations de miel doré, afin de ne pas souiller l'autel par des sacrifices d'animaux 
(cf. Guthrie 1956, 218-129). 

^ Pays oü coulent le lait et le miel, Ex. 3, 8. 17; 13, 5; 33, 3; Lév. 20, 24 ; .Nb. 
13, 27 ; 14, 8... Voir aussi Ovide, Metam. 1, 111-112 (Miller édition de 1994, 10). A 
la sortie d'Egypte, et sur le chemin de la terre promise, les Hébreux sont nourris par 
la manne céleste au goüt de miel (Ex. 16, 31), cf. Sallinger-Bócher, 458 ; Caquot 1968, 
139. 

15 Cant. des cant. 4, 11; on notera aussi que la bien-aimée est comparée à un jardin 
délicieux, 4, 12-5, 1; le bien-aimé mange son miel, 5, 1l. 

!6 Kramer, 1986, 148; ce motif dans la poésie arabe ancienne, Fahd, 81-85 (dans 
Chauvin 1968, 5). 

7 Pour Ovide, le miel de l'amour trompeur dissimule le poison. En effet, dans les 
Amours (Amores), 1, 8, 104 il rapporte les «conseils» d'une entremetteuse à jeune fille : 
«que ta langue te serve à cacher ta pensée ; caresse-le et fais-lui mal: le doux miel dis- 
simule des poisons criminels (sub dulci melle venena latent» (Bornecque 1997, 35-37). On 
verra dans la derniére partie de cette étude l'analogie entre la plante absinthe, et le 
poison, généralement considéré comme amer. 
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de la fiancée du Canüque :'? «Car les lévres de l'étrangére distillent le miel 
et plus onctueux que l'huile est son palais» , par le goüt qu'elle laisse, cette 
femme révéle sa véritable nature: «mais à la fin elle est amére comme 
l'absinthe, aiguisée comme une épée à double tranchant».'? Et cette amer- 
tume est funeste à ceux qu'elle a séduits, car: «ses pieds descendent à la 
mort, ses démarches gagnent le schéol, loin de prendre les sentiers de la 
vie, sa marche est incertaine et elle ne le sait pas».? Mais d'autres pas- 
sages bibliques qui ne relévent pas de la poésie amoureuse évoquent la 
douceur de miel de l'amitié, et de la parole divine?! Cette métaphore se 
retrouve, avec des nuances, dans la httérature et la poésie grecques, dont 
le christanisme a repris certains motifs. 

Dans la Gréce antique, le miel évoque à la fois l'inspiration et le génie 
des orateurs et des poétes,? ce qui semble leur conférer une certaine fami- 
larité avec les abeilles, qui, selon Virgile «avaient recu une parcelle de 
l'áÀme divine et des émanations de l'éther».? Ainsi, Elien rapporte à pro- 
pos de Platon: «tandis qu'il dormait, un essaim d'abeilles posa sur ses 
lévres du miel de l'Hymette et l'entoura de son bruissement mélodieux, 
prophétisant ainsi l'éloquence de Platon». La Légende dorée rapporte qua- 
siment la méme histoire à propos de saint Ambroise de Milan, interprétée 


I3. Pygy, 5, 3-4. 

I? Prov. 5, 4. On notera la proximité des termes hébreux qui désignent la bouche et 
le tranchant de l'épée. Ainsi, le double langage de l'étrangére est aussi la double bouche 
de son épée. 

7 Pyoy, 5, 6. Et l'on retrouve en Qofhélet 7, 26 une évocation bien pessimiste des 
oeuvres de la femme : «Et je trouve plus amére que la mort la femme, car elle est un 
piége, son coeur un filet, et ses bras des chaines». Dans l'Evangile de Barnabé, 135, 332, 
il est question de démons femelles qui chátient les pécheurs: «leurs cheveux sont des 
serpents, leurs yeux du soufre en flammé, leur bouche est vénéneuse, leur langue est 
du fiel» (Cirillo-Frémaux 1977, 445). 

? Prov. 16, 24 ; la parole de Dieu est douce aux justes, Ps. 19, 11 ; 119, 103 ; Caquot, 
1986, 138, qui cite certains de ces textes, fait le lien avec le logos, dont le message a 
la douceur du miel. Ez. 3, 3: le prophéte doit manger le volume roulé avant de s'adresser 
au peuple : je le mangeais et dans ma bouche, il fut doux comme le miel» ; à com- 
parer avec Apoc. 10, 8-11. 

^? Sallinger-Bócher, 444 ; cf. Hésiode, 7Aeogonia, 81, 4 (Solmsen 1990, 7). 

? Sallinger-Bócher, 447-448 ; Virgile, Georgica, ^, 219-221 (Lantoine, 1910, 203 ; cf. 
Richter 1957, 68) ; Pétrone, Satiricon 56, 6 (Grimal 1958, 89). 

?' Aelianus, Varia Historia 10, 21 (Dilts 1974, 119). Pour la citation, Elien, Histoire 
vanée (Lukinovitch-Morant, 1991, 107), cf. note 43 p. 188: «si le miel représente la 
douce séduction de la parole poétique, l'abeille est un signe ambivalent de l'activité poé- 
tique, dont elle symbolise simultanément l'ordre et la liberté». 
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comme l'annonce d'une destünée exceptionnelle pour celui dont le nom 
évoque l'odeur ou la saveur de Jésus-Christ, et le rayon de miel céleste.? 

La poésie et l'art lyrique sont aussi trés étroitement associées à l'abeille 
et au miel? Ainsi, d'aprés des récits phrygiens, Pindare, abandonné loin 
de la maison paternelle, fut nourri de miel par les abeilles." Musicienne, 
l'abeille l'est aussi par son «bruissement mélodieux», pour reprendre les 
termes d'Elien.? Un passage de Virgile établit indirectement un lien entre 
Orphée, le musicien, et les abeilles. En effet, Aristée, à qui les nymphes 
avalent enseigné comment Clever les abeilles? tenta de violenter Eurydice, 
l'épouse d'Orphée ; c'est en lui échappant qu'elle trouva la mort, piquée 
par un serpent. Or, le chátiment qu'encourut Aristée ne le frappa pas 
directement, mais fit périr toutes ses abeilles.? Orphée, associé à la douceur 
du miel par sa musique et ses chants, et selon le récit de Virgile, aux 
abeilles, a en outre la particularité d'étre l'une des rares figures paiennes 
passée dans le christianisme.?! 

Certaines représentations picturales nous montrent en effet le Christ sous 
les traits d'Orphée, car c'est aussi par la douceur — non pas de ses chants, 
mais de son Evangile — qu'il adoucit les créatures méme les plus sauvages. 


^ Jacobi a Voragine Legenda aurea 55 (Dunn-Lardeau 1997, 412-413). 

^ Les muses sont aussi associées au miel et aux abeilles, comme les nymphes, cf. 
Sallinger-Bócher, 444 pour les références précises ; Weniger, art. Melissa (Roscher, 2, 2, 
1890-1897, [2337]. 

? Ael. V.H. 12, 45 (Dilts 1974, 144) ; Lukinovitch-Morant, 1991, 129. Sallinger-Bócher, 
448 ; 455 ; cf. Ihade 1, 248; Hésiode, 7heogonia, 84 (Solmsen, 3* édition, 1990, 8). 

^ lbid. Koep, 274, signale qu'en hébreu le terme dabar, qui désigne l'abeille, signifiait 
d'abord bourdonner, fredonner. Leclant, 788, évoque une croyance décrite. dans le livre 
funéraire du grand Amduat : quand le soleil réveille les dieux ensommeillés, leurs voix 
produisent un bourdonnement semblable à celui d'innombrables abeilles. Pour le rap- 
port entre les abeilles et la musique dans l'Islam, Fahd 67, 69 (dans Chauvin 1968, 5). 

^ Virgile, Georgica 4, 315 (Lantoine 1910, 229; cf. Richter 1957, 71). 

?' Georgica, 4, 45-459 (Richter 1957, 75); cf. Deüienne 1974, 56-75. 

?  Leclercq; DACL 12, «Orphée» 1935, 2735-2755 [2736] : «l'emprunt d'Orphée et 
celui des sibylles sont peut-etre les seuls que l'art chrétien ait consenti à avouer devoir 
au paganisme». Galand de Reigny (XII siecle), Petit livre des Proverbes, interpréte le mythe 
d'Orphée en termes chrétiens : l'épouse, c'est l'àme, le serpent, le péché et la mort ; les 
doux chants et la cithare, les psaumes et les cantiques présentés à Dieu, pour mériter 
la résurrecion de l'àme (Chátillon, 1988, 127). 

? Leclercq 1935, idem, 2740, décrit une mosaique de type byzantin découverte en 
1901 à Jérusalem, au nord-ouest de la porte de Damas: il s'agirait d'un Orphée chré- 
tien, jouant de la lyre, et entouré d'animaux, du dieu Pan, et d'un centaure. S'il n'est 
guére aisé de déceler des traits «orphiques» du Chrst dans le JVouveau Testament, on 
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La suavité du Christ va en effet devenir un motif théologique développé 
par de nombreux péres de l'Eglise? Mais pour comprendre les origines 
et les prolongements de cette doctrine, il nous faut revenir aux rites et 
croyances attachées à la bouche, au miel, et à l'abeille: c'est en effet sur 
ce registre symbolique que se nouent de subtiles correspondances. 

Dans la Gréce antique, l'abeille est présente dans la vie religieuse, et 
l'on notera sa présence dans les cultes à mystéres. En effet, les prétresses 
de Démeter et de Rhéa sont des Melissai, (abeilles), de méme que la Pythie 
de Delphes, appelée «Delphis Melissa».? La tradition juive, plus réticente à 


son égard, la considérant comme impure,? connait pourtant une prophétesse 


7 


juge sur Israel, Debora, abeille, en langue hébraique," et c'est dans un 


roman d'inspiration juive, joseph et Aséneth, que la symbolique de l'abeille 
et du miel semble la plus «mystérieuse», puisqu'elle évoque l'immortalité. 

Quand Aséneth, fille du prétre d'Héliopolis, renonce à ses 1idoles par 
amour pour Joseph, et jeüne afin de parfaire sa conversion, elle est visitée 
par un ange venu la réconforter et l'instruire.? Il lui offre alors un rayon 


apprend dans les Actes de Philippe (8, 17, Amsler dans Bovon-Geoltrain. 1997, 1272) la 
conversion d'un léopard qui abandonne sa sauvagerie et se remplit de douceur pour 
suivre les envoyés de Dieu. 

5 Cf. le trés bon article de Adnés, 1967 ; cf. Grégoire de Nysse, qu'il appelle «le 
mystique de la douceur» (628-629). Pour le théme de la douceur divine dans l'Ancien 
Testament, cf. Smracide 24, 27. 

* Sallinger-Bócher, 448. Les auteurs évoquent aussi un oracle du Parnasse oü officiaient 
trois vierges, apparemment prétresses d'un ancien culte d'une divinité abeille. Quand 
elles avaient trouvé du miel, elles prophétisaient la. vérité ; sinon, elles induisaient le 
consultant en erreur. On trouve aussi dans la mythologie grecque une «Melissa», prétresse 
iniüée aux mystéres de Déméter. Comme elle refusa de révéler à ses voisines ce qu'elle 
savait, elles la mirent en piéces. De son corps, Déméter fit naitre des abeilles, ce qui 
précise le lien entre l'abeille, et les rites d'inination. dans les cultes à mystéres. Cf. 
Weniger, 2640. 

? Weniger, 2660 ; Sallinger, 442. 

? Philon note que les abeilles sont impures, spec. Zeg. 1, 291 (Daniel 1975, I, 185). 

y juges 4, 4. En fuges 5, Debora entonne avec Baraq un cantique de la victoire ; la 
prophétesse est donc aussi poétesse. On notera en outre la proximité entre le terme, 
abeilles, et deberim, paroles, considéré comme un jeu de mots dans le midrash du 
Deultéronome (cf. Freedmann-Simon 1939, 6 note 1). Voir à ce propos Origene, Homéhes 
sur les juges 5, 2: «Débora (abeille ou langage) figure la prophétie, qui est abeille, car 
elle produit le. miel délicieux de la parole divine» (Messié-Neyrand-Borret, 1993, 130). 
Pour l'abeille, symbole de prophétie en islam, Fahd, 67 (dans Chauvin 1968, 5). 

38 joseph et Aséneth 6-13, (Philonenko dans Dupont-Sommer-Philonenko 1999, 1572- 
1583). 
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de miel, dont la douceur évoque pour la jeune fille le souffle de son inter- 
locuteur céleste : «Ne sortirait-il pas de ta bouche, car sa senteur est celle 
d'un parfum».?? En effet, ce miel est bien d'origine céleste : «Car ce miel, 
ce sont les abeilles du paradis des délices qui le font, les anges de Dieu 
en mangent, et quiconque en mangera ne mourra jamais». ['ange prend 
alors un morceau du rayon de miel, en mange, et en offre à la jeune fille.*! 

Récit iniüatique, ou allusion à une «communion» au miel, le récit de 
Joseph et Aséneth évoque la prise du miel par les mystes,"? selon certaines 
croyances à caractére ésotérique, que l'on retrouve jusque dans certains 
rtes chréüens.? 

La suite du texte évoque ce qui apparait comme un rituel qui symbo- 
liserait la mort et la résurrection. Les abeilles du paradis recouvrent entiére- 
ment la jeune fille, et les plus grosses se posent sur ses lévres, lieu du 
souffle et de la priére, tombent toutes mortes, et se relévent." 

La croyance selon laquelle les abeilles ne mouraient pas est en effet 
attestée, sans qu'il soit toujours aisé d'établir son fondement. Peut-étre l'ob- 
servation de son rythme biologique, active aux beaux jours, pour «dis- 
paraitre» durant les périodes plus froides, et revenir au printemps ; justifie- 
t-elle cette réputation ?? La génération des abeilles est, elle aussi, étonnante. 


46 


On croyait que les abeilles naissaient de cadavres d'animaux,? ou alors 
y ; j 


39 joseph et Aséneth, 16, 6b (Philonenko dans Dupont-Sommer-Philonenko 1999, 1587). 

*! Idem, 16, 8 (1587-1588). 

*! Jdem, 16, 9 (1588). 

* Bousset, 1907, 312 ; Tertulhen, Contre Marcion, 1, 14, 3 (Braun 1990, 165). 

5 Pour le baptéme, Sallinger-Bócher, 466-467 ; Hippol, 7rad. Apost. 21, 93 (Botte 
1968, 6 et note 46). Pour l'eucharistie, Leclercq DACL, 1, 2, «liturgie», 1907, 3197. On 
notera aussi que d'apres Es. 7, 15, le Messie mangera du lait caillé et du miel, jusqu'à 
ce qu'il sache rejeter le mal et choisir le bien. 

* Joseph et Aséneth 16, 13-17 (Philonenko dans Dupont-Sommer-Philonenko 1999, 1588). 
On retrouve le motif des abeilles qui se posent sur la bouche de deux enfants, ce qui 
apparait comme le «signe» d'une destinée hors du commun, cf. notes 24-25. Voir aussi 
à ce propos Charbonneau-Lassay, 863. On retrouve ce motif dans l'Islam, Fahd, 67 
(dans Chauvin 1968, 5). 

$9 Charbonneau-Lassay, 861. Pour l'abeille comme symbole de l'àme, cf. Koep, 278, 
cite Virgile, l'Enéide 6, 706-709. Sur l'immortalité de l'espéce, Koep, 276 ; Sallinger- 
Bócher, 449, cf. Pline l'Ancien, .V.H., 11, 69 (Ernout 1947), 203. 

*€ Afin de ne pas trop nous éloigner de notre propos, on ne s'étendra pas sur cette 
question, mais on pourra consulter à ce propos Charbonneau-Lassay 1940, 866-867 ; 
Brunetto Latini, Lwre du trésor, cité par Gabriel Bianciotto, Bestta;res du Moyen Age, 1992, 
194-197. Pour le judaisme 7uges 14, 8. Talmud et Midraschim, Levy 1963, 375 ; Caquot, 
45 (dans Chauvin 1968, 5). 
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parce qu'elles étaient réputées chastes, procédaient de la bouche de leurs 
ainées." Cette «naissance miraculeuse» apparait, chez certains auteurs chré- 
tiens, comme une allégorie de la naissance du sauveur :? 


Elles n'enfantent pas, mais c'est le travail de leurs lévres qui transforme en 
essaim les petites abeilles qu'elles ont congues, tout comme, par exemple mer- 
veilleux, le Christ a procédé de la bouche du Pére. En elles, et sans enfan- 
tement est féconde cette virginité que daigne rechercher le Seigneur, lui qui 
voulut avoir une mére selon la chair.?? 


Ainsi, on pourrait supposer que par la présence du miel dans le bap- 
téme et l'eucharistie," le croyant participe à la douceur du Christ, de sa 
parole et de sa nature.?' Selon le rite baptismal décrit dans la 7radition apos- 


tolique d'Hippolyte, sont bénis le pain et le vin, le lait et le miel, en sou- 


D 


venir de la promesse divine ;^ et du Christ qui a donné sa chair: «dont, 


comme de petits enfants, se nourrissent les croyants, lui qui, par la douceur 
de sa parole, rend douce l'amertume du ccur».? 

Une inscripüon en grec de la basilique d'Autun, et datée probablement 
du III siécle évoque en termes explicites le miel de l'eucharistie : 

5. corfjpog &ytov ugAwujóea Ao ive Dpáoiv, rejots ce mets doux comme le miel 
du Sauveur des saints, 


"U Virgile, Georgica 4, 197-202 (Lantoine 1910, 201 ; cf. Richter 1957, 68): «Ce sont 
elles-mémes qui recueillent avec leur trompe les nouveaux-nés éclos des feuilles et des 
herbes parfumées . . .» 

** Parmi les symboles associées à l'abeille, il convient d'évoquer ici la virginité, cf. 
Virgile, cf. note précédente ; Sallinger-Bócher, 441; Lactance, /nstit. divines, 1, 8, 7 (Monat 
1986, 95). 

? "Texte latin cité par Leclercq 1929, DACL 9, 1, «Lexique liturgique latin» [abeille] 
1930, 15; traduction de Charbonneau-Lassay, 864 et note 1. 

? Cf. Leclercq 1933, DACL, 11, «miel», 941. Rappelons que Jean Baptiste, au désert, 
se nourrissait de miel sauvage et de sauterelles, Mt. 3, 4 ; Mc. 1, 6; cf. Eloge de jean- 
Baptiste 136, 28-29 (Boud'hors dans Bovon-Geoltrain 1997, 1570) ; Clément d'Alexandrie, 
Le pédagogue, 2, 16, 1 (Mondésert-Marrou 1965, 41). 

?' Pour le théme de la douceur de miel des paroles du Christ, cf. Evagre le Pontique, 
Scholes aux. Proverbes 72, 270 (Géhin, 1987, 169, 365). 

? Lecercq 1929, DACL, 9, 1, «exique liturgique latin», 25: la prise du lait et du 
miel par les catéchuménes est encore attestée par Jean le Diacre au VI: siécle, mais ne 
figure plus dans les documents postérieurs de la liturgie romaine. L'usage persiste cepen- 
dant dans les chrétientés coptes et éthiopiennes. 

? Hippolyte, 7radition apostolique, 21 (Botte 1968, 91-92). Pour la douceur de la parole 
du Christ, Ornigéne Entretien avec. Héraclide, 19 (Scherer, 1960, 95). 
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6. éoOie rw&ov, iov Éyov naAdOpotg, mange avec délice tenant le poisson dans 
les mains.^* 

On peut rapprocher ce passage d'une variante de Luc. 24, 42, selon 
laquelle le Christ ressuscité aurait mangé avec ses disciples du poisson et 
du miel :? xoi &nó ueAicotou xnpiov. 

Dans certains récits apocryphes sur la vie des apótres, ce sont les croy- 
ants qui recoivent le miel de la parole divine annoncée par les apótres. 
Arnvé dans la ville d'Azot, Philippe accomplit maints miracles et chasse 
les démons, mais la foule est divisée: tandis que certains croient voir un 
magicien, d'autres «recueillaient ses paroles comme du miel». Et dans les 
Actes de Paul, Jéróme, qui avait tenté de faire périr l'apótre, est frappé d'une 
gangrene à l'oreille. Il implore alors sa guérison : «Par la volonté du Christ 
Jésus, guéris complétement mon oreille » Et elle devint saine, comme le 
lui avait ordonné le jeune homme: «traite ton oreille avec du miel »».? 
On notera que le nouveau converti est soigné par le miel — verbe divin ; 
et ce n'est sans doute pas par hasard que le siége de sa souffrance est 
l'oreille qui était jusqu'à présent restée «morte» à l'annonce de l'Evangile.?? 

Dans ces récits, on retrouve le motüf du miel comme reméde, déjà cité 


9 


dans les pharmacopées mésopotamiennes et égyptiennes ;?^ et le savant 


musulman Al Damin évoque des vertus du miel reconnues aujourd'hui par 
la médecine moderne.? Mais le miel offre aussi une guérison plus spiri- 
tuelle : d'aprés un hadith, le prophéte aurait dit: «Pour vous (musulmans) 
il est deux remédes: le Kur'an et le miel». Le livre sacré est donc aux 
musulmans ce qu'est le logos aux chrétiens, douceur et guérison.?! 


** Leclercq 1907, DACL, 1, 2 «Autun», texte grec, 3196 ; traduction francaise, 3197. 
Guillaume de Saint Thierry, Oraisons méditatives 7, 8 (Hourher 1985, 139-141). 

5 Cf. Sallinger-Bócher, 462-463. 

??^ Aces de Philippe, 37 (Bouvier-Bovon dans Bovon-Geoltrain 1997, 1230) ; cf. 1 Hén. 
82, 3 (Caquot dans Dupont-Sommer-Philonenko 1999, 569-570). 

? Caquot 1968 (137), évoquant l'usage curatif du miel dans les sociétés du Moyen 
Orient, signale qu'en Mésopotamie, on l'utilisait comme reméde pour soigner les douleurs 
des oreilles ou des yeux ; pour l'islam, Fahd, 72-74 (dans Chauvin 1968, 5). 

*5 Aces de Paul, 9, 28 (Rordorf-Cherix dans Bovon-Geoltrain 1997, 1161). 

? Pour le miel comme remeéde, cf. Sallinger-Bócher, 453 ; Koep, 275 ; Caquot 1968 
(137), évoquant l'usage curatif du miel dans les sociétés du Moyen Orient, signale qu'en 
Mesopotamie, on l'utilisait comme reméde pour soigner les douleurs des oreilles ou des 
yeux. Pour l'Egypte ancienne, Leclant, 787. 

9? Viré 1993, 909, cite les vertus curatives du miel énoncées par Al-Damin, ZHayat 
II, 348 ; cf. Fahd, 72 (dans Chauvin 1968, 5). 

9! Viré 1993 Encyclopédie de l'Islam, vol. 7, «nahl», 906-910. 
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S1 le miel est à la fois l'évocaton de la terre promise, et de la parole 
de vie du Christ, d'antiques croyances l'avaient associé à leurs rites funéraires. 
La représentation d'abeilles sur du mobilier et des bijoux funéraires, en 
Egypte ancienne, ou dans d'autres civilisations, laissent penser qu'elle sym- 
bolise l'àme qui vit au-delà de la mort.?^ Dans un autre contexte, le miel 
offert aux défunts devait adoucir leur séjour, et éviter qu'ils ne reviennent 
hanter les vivants.? On a aussi l'exemple de défunts ensevelis dans le miel. 
Faut-il y voir l'expression d'un espoir en une nouvelle vie ??* Le récit apo- 
cryphe des funérailles de l'apótre Pierre peut étre interprété dans ce sens : 
à sa mort, il est embaumé, et son corps est placé dans un sarcophage rem- 
pli de miel attique de grand prix.9 

Un dernier point mérite d'étre souligné avant de passer à la deuxiéme 
parüe de notre étude, c'est l'ambivalence de l'abeille, dont on a déjà 
souligné le caractére impur dans le judaisme. En outre, les Anciens ne 
pouvaient ignorer que l'abeille a un aiguillon ; cette parücularité a. bien 
sür trouvé sa place dans la métaphore, sous des formes diverses. Pour 
Pétrone, la piqüre est présentée comme «l'envers» de la douceur : «si elles 
(les abeilles) piquent, c'est que, partout oü l'on trouve le doux, on trouve 
aussi l'acide (acidum)».9 Pline l'Ancien évoque le venin de l'aiguilon: «il 
est cependant étrange que les abeilles, qui portent ces poisons dans leurs 
bouches et qui les fabriquent, n'en meurent pas (. . )» ;?' on notera la dou- 
ble nature, sous-entendue dans ce passage, de l'abeille, qui porte dans sa 
bouche à la fois le miel et le venin. 

L'aiguillon peut aussi avoir une connotaton spirituelle : chez les Hittütes, 
l'abeille est considérée comme la messagére de la reine des dieux; son 
dard réveille, purifie et guérit? Dans le judaisme, la piqüre de l'abeille 
évoque les ennemis d'Israel.? Le Midrasch du livre des .Vombres propose 





?? Charbonneau-Lassay, 860-862 ; voir aussi le mythe de Glaucos, qui mourut aprés 
etre tombé dans un vase de miel, et revint à la vie, Salinger-Bócher, 437 ; cf. Drexler, 
art. Glaucos dans Roscher, 1886-1890, 1, 2, 1687-1688 ; cf. Leibovici, 38 (dans Chauvin 
1968, 5). 

$$ Sallinger-Bócher, 450. 

^* Sallinger-Bócher, 449. 

9$ Actes de Pierre, Martyre de Saint Pierre Apótre, 40 (Poupon dans Bovon-Geoltrain 
1997, 1113). 

? Petrone, Satiricon, 56, 6 (Grimal, 1958, 89). 

? Pline l'Ancien, .V.H., 21, 78 (André 1969, 54) 

9$ Koep 1954, 275 ; Leibovici, 39 (dans Chauvin 1968, 5). 

9 Dt. 1, 44 ; Ps. 118, 12 ; invasion de mouches et d'abeilles, Es. 7, 18; cf. Caquot, 
43 (dans Chauvin 1968, 5). 
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un proverbe qui illustre la défiance à l'égard de l'abeille: «je n'aime pas 
ton miel et je n'aime pas non plus ton aiguillon»." En Deutéronome 31, 17, 
Dieu annonce les fléaux qui doivent frapper le peuple ; le midrasch de ce 
passage précise qu'il s'agit de «piqüres d'abeilles et de morsures de scor- 
pions»."' Cette ambivalence de l'abeille est aussi présente dans un proverbe 
arabe pour désigner un individu dont les actes ne sont pas conformes aux 
paroles: «langage [doux] comme le miel et acte [violent] comme pointe 
de pique».^? Il semblerait cependant que certaines traditions chréüennes 
aient fait du Christ le roi des abeilles, mais son dard ne servait qu'à cháter 
les pécheurs.? 

S1 ces précisions semblent nous éloigner de notre propos, elles ont cepen- 
dant leur place dans notre étude. On verra en effet que le venin — animal 
ou végétal — est assimilé, dans de nombreuses croyances antiques à l'amer- 
tume, l'anüthése du miel. Mais l'abeille peut aussi produire de l'amertume 
autrement que par son venin, en donnant du miel amer, empoisonné. 

Certains auteurs grecs précisent en effet que dans la région de la Mer 
Noire, les abeilles butinent des plantes améres, qui corrompent la qualité 
du miel. Pline l'Ancien précise qu'à d'Héraclée du Pont, on trouve des 
miels nocifs, toxiques ; et chez le peuple des Sannes, le miel appelé rmaeno- 
menon, provoque la folie. Dans la symbolique du christianisme oriental, 
ce miel nocif pour l'àme est l'anüthése du bon miel, l'eucharistie.? 

S1 la douceur du miel a pris une telle place dans les croyances et les 
idées religieuses, c'est bien pour souligner le contraste entre un áge d'or, 
ou une terre promise qui, à l'image du paradis, sont baignés par la douceur 
et l'abondance du miel, et l'amertume de l'existence terrestre. Et selon un 
récit non biblique du péché originel et de la malédiction qui suivit, la. des- 
tinée humaine pourrait étre résumée en ces termes: «tu seras dans les 
peines multiples : l'amertume t'accablera et tu ne goüteras plus la douceur, 
accablé par la chaleur et oppressé par le froid».^? 


7? Freedmann-Simon 1939a 1939, 796 ; cf. Lévy 1963, deborah, 375. 

7 Freedmann-Simon 1939a 1939, 2, 342. 

? Wiré 1993, 909. 

? Charbonneau-Lassay, 864-865, ne cite pas ses sources. Cf. Origene, in Esaiam Hom. 
2, 2 (Geffcken 1925, 252). 

^ Pline l'Ancien, .V.H. 21, 74-77 (André 1969, 52-54). Cf. Xénophon, Anabase, 4, 25 
(Masqueray, 3* éd. 1954, 45, et commentaire, 182 : cette nocivité vient de plantes telles 
que l'azalée, l'aconit, la. colchique, la jusquiame . . .). 

^ Charbonneau-Lassay, 883. 

7 Vie grecque d'Adam et Eve, 24, 2b-3 (Bertrand dans Dupont-Sommer-Philonenko 1999, 
1783). 
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II. Enitre le fruit défendu et. l'arbre de la croix : l'amertume de la wie 


C'est en goütant le fruit défendu qu'Adam et Eve, et l'humanité avec 
eux, allaient découvrir une «saveur» autre que celle du paradis." Avec le 
venin du serpent, c'est l'amertume qui va désormais dominer la vie humaine. 

$1 l'on revient à la Vie grecque d'Adam et Eve, on apprend de fagon pré- 
cise comment a agi le serpent avec Eve: «il alla mettre sur le fruit qu'il 
me donna à manger le venin de sa malice, c'est-à-dire la convoitise — la 
convoitise est en effet le principe de tout péché».^? Ici, il s'agit bien de 
l'arbre planté au milieu du paradis, et dont Dieu a interdit les fruits à 
Adam et Eve, que le serpent a souillé de son venin.? On notera au pas- 
sage que selon Ephrem de Nisibe, le serpent «injecta son venin dans les 
oreilles d'Eve» : nous sommes bien à l'opposé de la douceur de miel du 
logos.?! On retrouve en outre, dans son ceuvre, le motif de la perversion 
de l'arbre du paradis par le diable dans son. Hymne 15, 11-12 ::? 


Ainsi l'arbre splendide 
Rendit Adam horrible 

Il altéra ce fruit 

Qu'on prétendait. nuisible 
los] 

L'arbre du paradis 

fut dit poison mortel. 


L'Afocalypse grecque de Baruch, par ses précisions sur le récit de la chute, 
ouvre une autre perspective théologique.*? 

Le prophéte implore l'ange qui le conduit à travers les cieux de lui mon- 
trer l'arbre qui a perdu Adam et Eve ; et voici la réponse qui lui fut don- 
née : «C'est la vigne que l'ange Samaél a plantée — ce dont le Seigneur 
fut irrité -, et il le maudit, lui et sa plante. Pour la méme raison, il ne 


"7 Adnés 1967, 642-644, pour la définition du goüt spirituel. 

7 Cf. Barb, 1209-1210 : dans l'Antiquité, on considérait, par expérience, que le poi- 
son était amer comme la bile ; d'aprés Pline l'Anaen, V.H. 11, 75, la bile consütue le 
venin du serpent (Ernout 1947, 89). 

7? Vie grecque d'Adam et Eve, 19, 3 (Bertrand dans Dupont-Sommer-Philonenko 1999, 
1781). 

*9 Idem, 16, 5, (Bertrand dans Dupont-Sommer-Philonenko 1999, 1780). 

*! Ephrem de Nisibe, Zymne 7, 6 (Lavenant-Graffin 1968, 97). 

*? Ephrem de Nisibe, ymnze 15, 11-12 (Lavenant-Graffin 1968, p. 191). 

55 Cf. ] Hénoch 32, 3 (Caquot dans Dupont-Sommer-Philonenko, 1999, 503): l'arbre 
de la connaissance porte un fruit qui ressemble aux grappes de vignes. 
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permit pas à Adam d'y toucher».** Et l'on connait la suite... Mais dans 
son ascension à travers le ciel, Baruch apprend aussi comment l'humanité 
sera sauvée, car aprés la vigne de Samael, celle qu'a plantée Noé préfigure 
l'oeuvre du Christ. 


Léve-toi, Noé, plante le cep, car ainsi parle le Seigneur: son amertume se 
changera en douceur, et sa malédiction deviendra bénédictüion, et ce qui 
provient de lui deviendra le sang de Dieu ; et si par lui la race des hommes 
a encouru la malédicton, de méme, au contraire, gráce à Jésus-Christ 
l'Emmanuel, ils recevront l'appel d'en haut et l'accés au paradis." 


Dans les textes précédents, il était question du poison du serpent ; ici 
est explicitement évoquée la saveur de l'arbre de Samaél : il est amer.?? 

Par l'exemple qui va suivre, on verra que si le figuier est souvent asso- 
cié à la vigne dans la plantation, il l'est aussi dans la métaphore." Comme 
le miel, la figue et le raisin sont des symboles de douceur; mais à la 
difference du miel, il est aussi question de leur amertume. Pour maints 
auteurs anciens, le fruit de l'arbre de la connaissance du bien et du mal 
était une grappe de raisin, ou une figue.? Et quel que soit le niveau de 
lecture adopté, c'est par l'un de ces fruits qu'ont été éprouvées la douceur 
et l'amertume. 

Ainsi, Méthode d'Olympe, évoque tour à tour la vigne et le figuier 
comme métaphores du Christ, et du diable. Si le Christ est «la. vigne véri- 
table», la vigne sauvage est comparée au diable «qui distille la rage, le 
venin et la colére»,?? d'aprés Deutéronome 32, 32-33. Dans ce texte, la vigne 
symbolise le fruit des hommes pervers : son origine diabolique est spécifiée 
par le venin, et sa nature mauvaise, par l'amertume qui en découle :? 


** III Baruch 4, 8 (Riaud dans Dupont-Sommer-Philonenko 1999, 1153). 

5 III Baruch 4, 15 (Riaud dans Dupont-Sommer-Philonenko 1999, 1154). 

?" Nerses Snohaly, Jésus, Fils unique du pére, décrit «l'arbre de mort» et son goüt : «ma 
main s'est tendue vers la branche de l'arbre pour cueillir le fruit mortel pour moi ; ma 
bouche a senti un goüt de miel, mais en mes entrailles, ce fut un fiel amer» (Kechichian 
1973, 41). D'aprés l'Apocryphon de fean 3, 27, 11-28, 2, texte gnostique de Nag Hammadi, 
Adam a été trompé par les archontes ; l'arbre du paradis a des racines améres, et ses 
fruits sont un poison incurable (Walstein-Wisse 1995, 124-125). 

?/ Levesque 1912, 2238-2239, cf. Luc. 13, 6. Sur le symbole de la figue, Reichmann, 
640-689; Ringreen, 537-539. Cf. Apologue de Yotam jg. 9, 10-11: le figuier refuse 
d'étre roi, car il ne veut pas renoncer à la douceur de ses fruits. 

$9 A partir du V* siécle, la tradition occidentale a fait de la pomme le fruit défendu, 
cf. Heisig, 1952-1953, 111-119 ; Van Os 1968, 123-124. 

* Méthode d'Olympe, /e Banquet, 5* discours, 5, 122 (Musurillo 1963, 155). 

? Ce texte est particuliérement intéressant, car le terme hébreu rosh est utilisé pour 
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Leurs raisins sont raisins vénéneux 
leurs grappes sont améres 

leur vin est venin de serpent 

un violent poison de vipére 


S'inspirant toujours de ce passage, Méthode d'Olympe dénonce «la puis- 
sance qui nous fait la guerre», et qui pour nous appáter vers la mort, veut 
faire croire «qu'elle est figuier et vigne, que son fruit n'est que douceur et 
allégresse (yAvkótnto)». Mais l'Ecriture enseigne qu'il y a deux sortes de 
figuiers et de vignes: «il y a les bonnes, les trés bonnes figues, et les mau- 
vaises, les figues améres et trés améres».?! 


S1 certains écrits laisseraient supposer que le fruit défendu était une 


? un texte l'affirme explicitement, c'est un ouvrage étonnant, intitulé 


figue,? 
le Lire de l'abeille? Il place en effet l'arbre et son fruit au coeur de Phis- 
toire sainte, puisqu'il fait de la figue le fruit défendu,?* et du figuier, dont 
Adam emporta une branche en quittant le paradis, un bois sacré qui accom- 
pagne tous les grands épisodes de l'Ancien et du Nouveau Testament, 
jusqu'à la crucifixion du Christ. En effet, la barre horizontale de la croix, 
à laquelle furent clouées ses mains, était issue de ce figuier du paradis. 

On a montré, dans la premiére partie de cette étude, que la parole du 
Christ a la suavité du miel ; d'aprés les textes qui vont suivre, il apparait, 
sur l'arbre de la croix, comme un fruit de douceur. 


qualifier le caractére vénéneux de la vigne, dont le vin est comparé au venin de vipére 
(rosh petanim) que la LXX a traduit par Ovpóc &onióov. 

" Méthode d'Olympe, Le Banquet, 10* discours, 5, 272 (Musurillo 1963, 296-297), cf. 
Jér. 24. Voir aussi. Nerses Snorhaly, Jésus, Fils unique du. Pere, qui se décrit comme un 
figuier stérile dans la vigne du Seigneur : «Et l'arbre que je suis, stérile en fruits suaves, 
mais fécond en fruits amers, ne l'arrache pas de ta vigne, mais change-le, en creusant 
dans le fumier» (Kechichian, 1973, 171). Comme symbole positif, la figue est associée 
à la douceur de la parole, Cf. Reichmann, 1969, 640-689 ; la figue ayant la douceur 
du miel, certains rabbins ont fait du figuier le symbole de Débora, en raison de la 
douceur de sa louange, :dem [661]. 

? Dans la Vie grecque d'Adam et Eve 20, 4-5 (Bertrand dans Dupont-Sommer-Philonenko, 
1781), et Jubilés 3, 20 (Caquot dans Dupont-Sommer-Philonenko 1999, 651) ce sont les 
feuilles du figuier qui couvrent la nudité du couple originel. Mais est-ce l'arbre dont le 
fruit était défendu ? Le texte ne le dit pas explicitement 

? Cf. The Book of the Bee (Budge dans Anecdota Oxoniensia, semitic series, vol. l, 1, 
Oxford 1886). Dans un manuscrit arabe de ce livre, l'auteur explique le titre : comme 
une abeille qui va de fleurs en fleurs, pour produire le miel, il a composé, à partir des 
livres qu'il a parcourus, son ouvrage (idem, 167). 

^* Idem, chap. 16, p. 21. 

^ Idem, chap. 17, p. 24 ; chap. 30, pp. 50-51. 
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Evagre le Pontique, dans la Scholie 338, compare le Christ qui guérit 
la lépre à un figuier," et dans un autre écrit du méme auteur, Il est appelé 
«figue de la douceur»? La métaphore est encore plus précise dans un écrit 
gnostique, l'E»angile de vérité, qui donne au Christ le titre de «Jésus de 
l'infinité de la douceur» :? «On le cloua à un bois, il devient fruit de la 
gnose du Pére ; il n'a pas été une cause de perdition pour ceux qui en 
ont mangé. Àu contraire, pour ceux qui en ont mange, Il a été une cause 
de joie à cause de la découverte».'^? 

L'arbre de la croix portant son fruit pour le salut de l'humanité appa- 
rait comme le symbole inverse et rédempteur de l'arbre du paradis. Mais 
il doit aussi trniompher d'une autre plantation, maudite, celle du diable. 

Ainsi, dans les Actes de Thomas (44, 2), le diable est interpellé en ces ter- 
mes: «O arbre amer dont les fruits le sont aussi» ; et les pécheurs sont 
comparés à «un arbre amer dont les fruits sont amertume».'? Car par 
nature, le diable et tous ceux qui le suivent, sont «amers».'? 

Parmi les vices dont se nourrit l'arbre diabolique, Marc le Moine évoque 
la colere :'?* 


? ^ Evagre le Ponüque, Scholie aux Proverbes 338 (Géhin 1987, 427). 

? Le terme de lépre n'est pas pris au hasard: Adam, aprés avoir mangé le fruit 
défendu, est comparé à Ozias, qui fut couvert de lépre, cf. Ephrem, Hymne 3, 14 
(Lavenant-Graffin 1968, 58-59). 

"5 Evagre le Pontique, Scholie aux Proverbes 338 (Géhin 1987, 427) note bas de page, 
renvoie à la Lettre 10 d'Evagre. 

?9 Ménard 1972, 50. 

00 Idem, 45. 

!! «Cet arbre a été regardé comme la figure de l'arbre de la croix, par qui est venue 
aux hommes la science compléte du bien et du mal. La croix nous a fait connaitre le 
supréme degré de la vertu dont l'humanité est devenue capable en la personne de Jésus- 
Christ, et l'énormité d'un péché qu'un Dieu seul a pu expier. Le bois vivant du para- 
dis nous a donné la mort, afin que le bois mort du calvaire nous donnát la vie» 
(Mangenot dans Dictionnaire encyclop. Bible, tome 1, 1, Paris 1912, 887-[897]). 

02 Of. Actes de Thomas, 148, 3 (Poirier- Tissot dans Bovon-Geoltrain 1997, 1456). Dans 
les Actes de Philippe 11, 4, l'apótre interpelle les démons «descendants de la noirceur et 
de l'amertume» (Bouvier-Bovon dans Bovon-Geoltrain 1997, 1278). 

3 Ainsi, dans le Pasteur d'Hermas, l'ange du mal est «colérique, amer (mixpóg) et 
insensé» (36, 4); et les préceptes du diable sont «difficiles, amers (mxpoig), brutaux, 
impudiques» (47, 6) (Joly 1986, 173; 205 ; Funk-Bihlmeyer-Whittaker 1992, 396 ; 422). 

^^ "Traités II, A Nicolas, 8 (Durand 2000, 135). A propos de la colére que le croy- 
ant doit maitriser, cf. Evagre le Pontique, Scholies à lEcclésiaste, 5 (Géhin. 1993, 94-95) ; 
Hermas, Le Pasteur, 33-34 (Joly 1986, 163-169 ; Funk-Bihlmeyer-Whittaker 1992, 390- 
394). 
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Ce qui tout spécialement donne à celle-ci (la colére) consistance et force, c'est 
l'orgueil : il la rend indestructible aussi longtemps que l'arbre diabolique, celui 
de l'amertume (rixpío), de la colére (ópyr) et de l'emportement (Ovpóg), est 
irrigué par l'eau mauvaise de l'orgueil ; couvert de fleurs et de feuillages, il 
porte aussi en abondance le fruit de l'iniquité. 


La proximité anatomique et sémantique de la colere avec l'amertume 
est attestée en hébreu et en grec. En francais, le mot colére découle du 
terme grec cholé, la bile, traduit. par fel, fiel, 9 dans la vulgate. Ici, l'amer- 
tume de l'arbre n'est pas directement associée au venin du serpent, mais 
à la colére, qui sont, par leurs effets pervers, de méme nature. 

D'apres les croyances dualistes manichéennes, on a affaire à deux plan- 
tations successives : celle du mal, et celle du bien. Un traité manichéen 
trouvé en Chine, étudié par Chavannes et Pelliot, évoque l'origine de cette 
plantation mauvaise." Dans l'affrontement entre la lumiere et les ténébres, 
le démon de la convoitise :'9? 


planta ces cinq arbres de mort empoisonnés dans les cinq sortes de terrains 
abimés ; il les fit en toute occasion décevoir et troubler la nature primitive 
lumineuse, tirer au dehors la nature étrangére et produire des fruits empoisonnés. 


!9 Pour l'hébreu, voir Dhorme 1923, 130. Voir aussi 7est. Ruben 3, 4 (Philonenko 
dans Dupont-Sommer-Philonenko 1999, 820 ; Charles 1908, 5): «l'esprit de querelle 
réside dans le foie et dans la bile» ; 7est. Dan 2-4 (Idem, 893-895 ; Charles 1908, 132- 
136); la haine, qui entraine la colére, frappe Gad par là oü 1l a péché : 1l souffre cru- 
ellement d'une maladie du foie pendant onze mois, 7est. Gad 5, ll (tem, 911-912 ; 
Charles 1908, 164). 

|"5 Dans la LXX de 7obie 6, 4; 11, 4, le fiel du poisson est appelé Cholé. C'est le 
seul cas, dans les Ecritures, oü le fiel a une vertu curative, qui permettra à Tobit de 
recouvrer la vue, cf. Tobie 11, 7-12. Voir aussi à ce propos Pline l'Ancien, V.H. 32, 4. 
Pour les exemples de fiel dans le Nouveau Testament, cf. Mt. 27, 34; Actes 8, 23. Voir 
Lesétre 1912 (arücle fiel, Dictionnaire de la. Bible 2, 2), 2233. Voir aussi. Test. Ruben 3, 4 
(Philonenko dans Dupont-Sommer-Philonenko 1999, 820 , Charles 1908, 5): «l'esprit 
de querelle réside dans le foie et dans la bile» ; 7est. Dan 2-4 (Philonenko dans Dupont- 
Sommer-Philonenko 1999, 893-895 ; Charles 1908, 132-136) ; la haine, qui entraine la 
colére, frappe Gad par là oü il a péché : 1l souffre cruellement d'une maladie du foie 
pendant onze mois, Tes. Gad 5, 11 (idem, 911-912 ; Charles 1908, 166). 

!' Chavannes-Pellot, 1911. Pour l'étude critique de l'histoire de ces textes, cf. Lieu 
1998, 59-75. 

09 Idem, 529 ; on retrouve le théme des cinq arbres dans les Kephalaia, 122, 8 ; 123, 
4 (Gardner 1995, 129 ; 130). 
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Mais l'envoyé de lumiére parvient à libérer les natures lumineuses «il 
coupe et abat les arbres empoisonnés, et il arrache leurs souches ainsi que 
toutes les autres plantes impures».!? 

On pourra bien sür objecter qu'il n'est pas explicitement question de 
l'amertume, dans les textes cités, mais d'arbres et de fruits empoisonnés.!'? 
Mais si l'on nous permet de confronter ce texte à d'autres écrits manichéens 
qui décrivent la nature du principe mauvais, on pourrait en déduire que, 
comme pour les textes étudiés précédemment, le poison et l'amertume sont 
des caractéristiques proprement diaboliques. Dans les Kephalaia, on. ren- 
contre une «galerie infernale» dominée par le roi des ténébres, dont les 
cinq aspects sont : la noirceur, la puanteur, la laideur, l'amertume, sa pro- 
pre àme, et l'ardeur ;'!! le texte ajoute que le roi du monde des ténébres 
est un dragon ; et que tous les chefs de son royaume portent des fruits 
amers.!"? 

Un dernier exemple, tiré de la tradition islamique, mérite d'étre cité. 
D'aprés le Coran, les réprouvés jetés en enfer devront se nourrir de l'ar- 
bre zaqqoum ; ses branches ressemblent aux tétes de démons, et ses fruits 
sont amers.!? 

Il a été question du fruit et de l'arbre, qui sont les parties visibles. Mais 
ses racines plongent jusque dans le coeur des hommes, y laissant leur goüt 
amer.!!'* 

Le motif de la racine du mal est au cceur de la théologie de /V Esdras. 
Le prophéte s'interroge en effet sur la nature du «coeur mauvais» que porte 
l'homme, et l'attribue à la racine qui s'y est développée : «Cette plaie s'est 


perpétuée : la loi rencontre la racine du mal dans le cceur du peuple. Ainsi 


'9 Chavannes-Pelliot, 1911, 536 ; ensuite, il établit sa propre plantation : «il prit ses 
propres arbres précieux de cinq sortes, lumineux, purs et sans supérieurs, il les planta 
dans les terres de la nature primitive ; il arrosa ces arbres précieux avec l'eau de l'am- 
broisie et ils produisirent les fruits qui donnent l'immortalité» :dem, 561. 

/'? I] est cependant question des arbres amers en Kezphalaia 288, 7 (Gardner 1995, 
289). 

'!! Gardner, 1995, Kephalaia 31, 4-7, 35. 

/7 ldem, 37. Voir aussi Alfaric 1918, II, 27-28, oà il évoque l'arbre de vie et l'arbre 
de mort dans le manichéisme. L'arbre de mort est divisé contre lui-méme, et ne pro- 
duit jamais de bons fruits : «chacune de ses parties corrompt ce qui est proche d'elle». 

/'5 Coran 37, 62-65 ; 44, 43-56, 51-52 ; cf. B. Carra de Vaux, Enzyklopaedie des Islams, 
M. TH. Houtsma - A. Schaade, 1* éd., Leyde 1908, 1040-1041, article Djahannam. 

/'* On peut faire le rapprochement avec le motif de la «semence» diabolique, venin 
de serpent, Actes de Phihppe (Martyre, 5, 111) (Bouvier-Bovon dans Bovon-Geoltrain 1997, 
1301) cf. 6, 112, idem. 
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disparait le bien et demeure le mal» (3, 22).'^ La précision concernant la 
«saveur» de cette plante mauvaise apparait cependant dans PHymne H (4, 
14) de la communauté de Qoumrán, à propos des hypocrites, ceux qui 
cherchent Dieu «d'un coeur double» :!^ «Une racine produisant des fruits 
empoisonnés et amers se trouve en leurs pensées». 

Ce texte est d'autant plus remarquable qu'il est, à notre connaissance, 
un des rares écrits de Qoumrán à utiliser les qualificatifs de rosh et lahana, 
deux mots clés pour désigner l'amertume végétale ou le venin animal.!!? 
On peut rapprocher ce texte d'un passage de l' Epítre aux Hébreux dont l'au- 
teur met la communauté en garde: «veillant à ce que personne ne soit 
privé de la gráce de Dieu, à ce qu'aucune racine amére (piGao mpíog) ne 
pousse des rejetons et ne cause des troubles, ce qui contaminerait toute la 
masse».'? Bien que le terme de píGo évoque aussi bien le rejeton de la 
racine, que de l'homme, nous restons dans la métaphore du végétal amer 
qui «contamine» tout ce qui l'entoure, par ses effets pervers. Et peut étre 
ces racines mauvaises donnent elles à la vie ce goüt amer qui semble car- 
actériser chacune de ses étapes. 

D'aprés les croyances gnostiques, la procréation est mauvaise. Ainsi, 
d'apres l'Evangile grec des Fgyptiens, quand Salomé dit qu'elle a bien fait de 
ne pas enfanter, le Seigneur lui répond : «mange de toute plante, mais de 
celle qui est amére, ne mange pas».? Sans doute cette saveur préfigure- 
t-elle celle de tous les piéges de l'existence, de la séduction féminine"! au 


/? Le motif du mal qui chasse le bien pour demeurer en l'homme rappelle celui de 
l'impossible cohabitation de l'Esprit Saint et de l'esprit mauvais dans le Pasteur d'Hermas 
33 (Joly 1986, 163-167 ; Funk-Bihlmeyer-Whittaker 1992, 390-392). L' Evangile de Barnabé 
74, 190 (Cirillo-Frémaux 1977, 359) évoque la semence du mal dans le coeur de 
l'homme : «quand il planta le péché, il ne s'arréte pas à l'oeil ou à l'oreille, mais il va 
jusqu'au coeur qui est la demeure de Dieu». 

!'* Caquot dans Dupont-Sommer-Philonenko 1999, 247. 

7 Cf. Dt. 29, 17 ; Jér. 9, 14 ; 23, 25 ; Am. 6, 12 ; Lam. 3, 19. 

7? En hébreu, /ahana est souvent associé à rosh, terme qui n'a pas d'équivalent dans 
les autres langues sémitiques, et dont le sens est donc déterminé en fonction du con- 
texte dans lequel il est placé: on verra dans la derniére partie de cette étude que la 
traduction francaise d'absinthe pour /ahana ne fait pas l'unanimité. 

!? Héb 12, 15. Cf. Dt. 29, 17. 

7 Evansile grec des Egyptiens, Clément d'Alexandrie, Stromate 3, 9, 66, 2 (Bertrand dans 
Bovon-Geoltrain 1997, 477). Voir aussi Actes de Thomas, 12, la prédication sur les mal- 
heurs consécutifs à la procréation, dont il faut s'abstenir (Poirier-Tissot dans Bovon- 
Geoltrain 1997, 1341). 

?! Test. Ruben 5, 3 (Philonenko dans Dupont-Sommer-Philonenko 1999, 823 ; Charles 
1908, 10-11); cf. Qohelet 7, 26. 
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venin diabolique qui empoisonne l'homme par différentes sortes de vices.'? 
Amére est aussi l'épreuve envoyée par le Seigneur, dans les Lamentations de 
Jérémie : «dl m'a. saturé d'amertume, il m'a enivré d'absinthe».!? Et c'est 
encore l'amertume qui marque le terme de la vie. Dans une mise en scéne 
particuliérement dramatique, l'auteur du 7estament d'Abraham nous décrit la 
mort personnifiée, sous ses traits les plus redoutables: sept serviteurs 


d'Abraham périrent sur le champ «à cause de l'odeur de la mort, de sa 


124 


grande amertume et de sa sauvagerie».'^* Le Siracide a résumé la situa- 


ton par ces simples mots: «O mort, quelle amertume est ta pensée».!? 
Cette amertume, seul le Christ peut en venir à bout : c'est par la croix 
de la passion, confronté à l'amertume des hommes et de l'enfer, qu'il va 
la transformer en douceur, et faire triompher la vie. 
Le mystére de la croix-arbre de vie qui change l'amertume en douceur, 


est préfieuré, pour certains auteurs chrétiens, par le báton de Moise qui 
? ? 


126 


adoucit les eaux de Mara." Pour Origene, les eaux améres sont la Loi, 


sans le mystére de la croix :'? 


7? A propos du poison, Hermas, Z« Pasteur, 17, 7 ; 103, 7: «ces bétes (reptiles et 
fauves), empoisonnent l'homme et le font mourir; de méme, les paroles de ces gens 
empoisonnent l'homme et le font mourir» (Joly 1986, 125; 345 ; Funk-Bihlmeyer- 
Whittaker 1992, 360 ; 522); cf. Barb, 1212, pour les termes de pharmakon et :0n, qui 
désignent le poison, mais aussi le reméde. Cf. 7est. Gad 5, 1: la convoitüse remplit le 
coeur d'un venin diabolique ; cf. 6, 3 (Philonenko dans Dupont-Sommer-Philonenko 
1999, 910-911 ; 912 ; Charles 1908, 164). 

75 Lamentations 3, 15; cf. 3, 19. Voir aussi Apoc. de Sedrach 4, 1 : quand le Seigneur 
dit à Sedrach qu'Il éduque l'homme comme Il le congoit, celui-ci répond : «Ton édu- 
cation, c'est le chátiment et le feu. Ils sont amers, mon Seigneur» (Ellul dans Bovon- 
Geoltrain 1997, 582). 

7* Testament d'Abraham 17, 18: «je suis la coupe amére de la mort» cf. 16, 12. 16, 
4 «nom amer et sauvage au monde» (Schmidt dans Dupont-Sommer-Philonenko 1999, 
1685; 1683 ; 1682). 

75 Sac. 14, 1. 

75 Ex. ]5, 22-25. Il est intéressant de noter que d'aprés le Targoum du livre de 
l'Exode: «(Moise) pria devant Yahvé et Yahvé lui indiqua un arbre amer, un oléandre. 
Il y inscrivit le Nom grand et glorieux et (le) jeta au. milieu des eaux qui devinrent 
douces» (Le Déaut, 1979, $25, 129). Voir aussi Hilaire de Poiters, 77asé des mystéres, 
34-[36]. (p. 133) «c'est à juste titre que l'action sanctifiante du bois, qui fit passer l'eau 
de l'amertume à la douceur, contient et la justification et le jugement et la tentation» ; 
Ambroise de Milan, Des sacrements 2, 13 ; Des mystéres 14 (Botte, 1994, 81 ; 163). 

7' Origéne, Homélies sur l'Exode, Homélie 7, 1 (Borret, 1985, 209; cf. 7, 3, p. 213; 
5d p 219. 
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«D'oü 1l ressort que si l'on veut boire à la lettre de la Loi sans «l'arbre de 
vile», à savoir le mystére de la croix, sans la foi au Christ, sans l'intelligence 
spirituelle, on mourra de l'excés d'amertume. L'apótre Paul le savait bien et 
disait : «la lettre tue» ; c'est dire clairement que l'eau de Mara tue, si on la 
boit telle quelle, et non changée en douceur». 


On a vu précédemment que le Messie enfant devait recevoir pour toute 
nourriture du lait caillé et du miel ; pourtant, sur la croix, il regoit «du 
vin mélé de fiel (yoAfjg)» dont il goüte, mais qu'il ne veut pas boire."* Si 
le terme de fiel, en frangais, reste vague, le terme grec a un champ séman- 
tque beaucoup plus large, puisqu'il désigne aussi, comme on l'a vu, le 
venin du serpent. "? 

Parmi les humiliations infligées au. Christ, ses bourreaux crachérent sur 
lui ;? pour l'auteur des Actes de Philippe, cet épisode de la Passion évoque 
la descente du Christ aux Enfers : «C'est lui qui posséde la douceur tout 
entiére, et c'est en crachant sur lui qu'ils lui ont donné de la bile, en sorte 
qu'il fasse revenir l'enfer écoeuré à la douceur»."! 

Le texte, il faut bien le reconnaitre, est assez complexe. Pourtant, on y 
retrouve les symboles évoqués depuis le début de cette étude : la bouche - 
celle des bourreaux, et celle de l'enfer «forcé» de rendre ceux qu'il retient — et 
les saveurs. L'amertume, celle des bourreaux, et de la mort ; et la douceur 
du Christ, par laquelle l'auteur conclut ce passage : «goütez-le donc et ne 
l'abandonnez pas, et il vous donnera la vie pour l'éternité».'? 

Et jusque dans l'évocation du paradis, consolation ultime réservée aux 
justes, Ephrem de Nisibe rappelle que le parfum guérisseur du paradis, 
«adoucit l'amertume (propre) à notre séjour».'? 


75 Mt, 27, 34; cf. Ps. 69, 22 ; rosh, traduit par yoÀf dans la Septante. Voir aussi 
Nerses Snorhaly, Jésus, Fils unique du Pere, 725 : «en échange du fruit trés suave, de l'ar- 
bre amer, mortifére, tu as goüté le fiel mélé et le vinaigre, pendant ta soif» (Kechichian, 
1973, 180). 

79 Cf. Diodorus Siculus, 4, 11, Héraclés plonge ses fléches dans le venin (Cho) de 
l'hydre (Oldfather, 1967, 378). 

57 Mri. 27, 30; Me. 15, 19. 

5! Actes de Philippe, 35, 141, (Bouvier-Bovon dans Bovon-Geoltrain 1997, 1314). Voir 
aussi Apoc. Pierre 4, 3 (Marrassini-Baukham dans Bovon-Geoltrain 1997, 759), et Odes de 
Salomon 42, 12 (Pierre dans Bovon-Geoltrain 1997, 742), pour le théme de l'enfer qui 
rend ses morts à la venue du christ : «mort me maudit, et foule avec moi. Fiel et amer- 
tume, je lui fus (.. .)». Cf. les Proverbes d'Ahikar (Grelot, 2001, 523): «Ne sois pas (trop) 
doux, qu'on ne t'avale pas, ne soit pas trop amer, qu'on ne te recrache pas». 

52. Actes de Philippe, 35, 141, (dans Bovon-Geoltrain 1997, 1314). 

55. Hymne 11, 90-10 ; cf. Hymne 9, 22 (Lavenant-Graffin, 148-149 ; 122). 
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S1 le monde à venir apparait comme l'anüthése parfaite de ce qu'est le 
séjour sur terre, la douceur et l'amertume restent incompatibles. Malheur 
à ceux qui «appellent le doux amer», ou qui mélangent le miel et l'absinthe. 


III. Perversions et. mélanges 


Parmi les textes étudiés, certaines métaphores ont mis en évidence la 
contradiction entre la douceur apparente et l'amertume cachée : c'est le 
cas de la femme étrangére de Prov. 5, 4. Mais dans certains écrits à ca- 
ractére prophétique, le mensonge impose une nouvelle «vérité». fondée sur 
l'inversion des réalités les plus quotidiennes : le bien et le mal, la lumiére 
et les ténébres, la douceur et l'amertume. 

C'est à ces hommes pervers qu'Esaie adresse un réquisitoire virulent :"* 
«Malheur à ceux qui appellent le mal bien et le bien mal, qui font des 
ténébres la lumiére et de la lumiére les ténébres, qui font de l'amer le 


doux et du doux l'amer». Pour Théodoret de Cyr, ce passage dénonce 


35 


l'hvpocrisie, le mensonge et la corruption des juges iniques ;!'? et Jéróme 
3 ? ? 


dans son commentaire d'£Esaie, sügmatise la nature du mensonge, qui par- 
ticipe de l'amertume et des ténébres: «toutes les doctrines contraires à la 
vérité sont améres, seule la vérité est douce». Quant à l'auteur du Testament 
de Gad, 11 met les futures générations en garde contre la haine dont l'ac- 
tivité malfaisante se sert du mensonge pour répandre le malheur :'? 


elle est continuellement associée au mensonge elle parle contre la vérité ; de 
ce qui est petit, elle fait quelque chose de grand ; elle change la lumiére en 


5 FEsaie 5, 20. On retrouve ce type de métaphore dans Histoire et sagesse d'Ahikar, 80 
(Nau 1909, 180) : «Mon fils, lorsqu'un homme se tiendra sans (occuper de) place, lorsque 
l'oiseau volera sans ailes, lorsque le corbeau sera blanc comme la neige, lorsque l'amer 
deviendra doux comme le miel, alors l'insensé deviendra sage». La tradition mandéenne 
use aussi de la métaphore du doux et de l'amer pour évoquer ceux qui ont quitté la 
maison de la vie et de la lumiére pour les ténébres et le néant, dans le Ginza de droite 
(Litzbarski 1925, 69) : «Sie verliessen die Süssigkeit, gingen hin und liebten die Bitterkeit, 
sie gingen hin und liebten die Bitterkeit, an der keine Süssigkeit ist». 

/55 Commentaire sur. Esaie (Guinot 1980, vol. I, 245) cf. Es. 5, 23. 

/35 Jéróme, Commentaire sur Esaie 5, 23 (Gryson-Deproost-Coulie 1993, 295). A propos 
de la douceur de la vérité en. Egypte, Plutarque, évoque une féte d'Hermés durant 
laquelle les Egyptiens mangent des figues et du miel et disent : «Douce est la vérité». 
De Iside et Osiride, 68 (cité par Leclant, 60, dans Chauvin 1968, 5). 

137 "Testament de Gad 5, | (Philonenko dans Dupont-Sommer-Philonenko 1999, 910- 
911; Charles 1908, 164). Voir aussi, à propos de cette double antithése, Evagre le 
Pontique, Scholies aux. Proverbes 317 (Géhin 1987, 409). 
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ténébres ; appelle le doux «amer» ; enseigne la calomnie, la colére, la guerre, 
l'insolence, toute espéce de convoitise et remplit le coeur d'un venin diabolique. 


On retrouve ici le triomphe de l'amertume dans la référence au venin 
du diable qui envahit le coeur de l'homme haineux. Chez Ephrem de 
Nisibe, «l'Amer» désigne explicitement le principe du mal ; et ses émules 
ont perverti la parole divine: «par la voix de l'Amer ils firent mentir le 
Doux»."* 

Il semblerait que ces textes dénoncent non seulement le mensonge, mais 
aussi la tyrannie qu'il exerce au point de vouloir changer les saveurs — au 
sens premier et au sens spirituel — de la douceur et de l'amertume, ce qui 
dénote le déréglement profond et grave d'une communauté oü régnent 
l'iniquité et la violence. Et de méme que Satan peut prendre les traits d'un 
ange de lumiére, pour tromper, les menteurs attribuent au mal la lumiere 
et la douceur du bien, et pervertissent ce qui est bon en le faisant passer 
pour mauvalis. 

Jusqu'à présent, il a été question de saveurs, mais pourrait-on préciser 
ce qui est doux, et ce qui est amer? Le prophéte Amos évoque le fruit 
de justice et l'absinthe, dans un passage que l'on citera en entier, afin de 
ne rien perdre de sa force :'? 


les chevaux courent-ils sur le roc 
laboure-t-on la mer avec des bceufs 

que vous changiez le droit en poison (ros/) 
et le fruit de justice en absinthe (/ahana) ? 


Les expressions «fruit de justice», «rosh (et) lahana» sont en partie emprun- 
tées au monde végétal. Aosh et lahana évoquent l'amertume, et le fruit de 
Justice, s'il n'est pas explicitement défini comme doux, ne peut étre que 
bon. Mais que signifient exactement rosh et lahana ? 

S'il est admis que /ahana désigne une plante amére, il semble acquis, 
malgré certaines réserves, qu'il s'agit de l'absinthe.' Mais si l'on consulte 
la Septante, le terme d'absinthion n'apparait pas une seule fois. Le choix de 
différents termes évoquant l'amertume, plutót qu'une plante précise, dénote- 
t-il l'embarras des traducteurs, ou la volonté d'exprimer toutes les subti- 


53 Hymne 15, 13 (Lavenant-Graffin 1968, 192). 

59 Amos 6, 12 ; cf. Amos 5, 7. 

' Cf. Zohary 1963, 184, il s'agit de l'artemisia alba ; Lallemand-Dittmann 1976; Barb, 
1228-1230. Seybold 1984, 586-588. 
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lités de ce terme ?'*! I] n'est pas aisé de répondre à cette question. Aquila 
traduit /ahana par absinthion, et la bible frangaise a gardé ce terme,!*? qui 
dans notre langue évoque peut-étre plus un alcool trés en vogue aux XIX* 
et au XX* siécle, avant d'étre prohibé en raison de sa nocivité, que la 
plante qui le compose. 

L'absinthe était cependant bien connue des auteurs de l'Antiquité. clas- 
sique : Pline l'Ancien lui offre une large place dans sa pharmacopée, et 
fait l'éloge de ses vertus curatives.' Théophraste suggére que malgré son 
amertume, elle peut étre plus salutaire que certaines plantes douces, dan- 
gereuses pour la santé. * On ne sera guére étonné de constater que pour 
les anciens naturalistes — comme les auteurs de textes sacrés — l'absinthe 
a un lien direct avec la bile, en raison de son amertume : «elle resserre 


45 


l'estomac et fait évacuer la bile» ;'9 et Théophraste note que les moutons 


de la région du Pont qui mangent de l'absinthe sont plus beaux et plus 
gros qu'ailleurs, et «n'ont pas de bile». Mais quand Pline évoque le 
miel amer que produisent les abeilles d'Héraclée du Pont, quelles plantes 
butinent-elles ?!*' La réponse est peut-étre donnée par un auteur arabe qui, 
constatant que le miel a le goát des plantes propres à leurs régions, évoque 
«un miel amer butiné sur l'absinthe».' Peut étre disposons-nous là d'un 
élément empirique qui serait à l'origine de la métaphore de l'absinthe et 
du miel. Mais revenons un instant à la plante désignée par /ahana. 

Dans les exemples que l'on vient de citer, /ahana est souvent associé à 
rTosh,* terme qui n'a pas d'équivalent dans les autres langues sémitiques, 
mais dont la caractéristique est aussi l'amertume." La version grecque des 


UU Prop, 5, 4: xoÀfj ; Jér. 23, 15: 600vn ; Deut. 29, 17 et Amos 6, 12: mxpta. 

/?? On le retrouve en latin ; et en syriaque: chez Aphraate, et dans la version sy- 
raque de Kalila et Dimnag. 

!^5 Cf. Pline l'Ancien, .V.H. 27, 48 (Ernout, 1959, 37) ; il évoque aussi sa place dans 
les cérémonies religieuses : au Féries latines, le vainqueur des courses de char recevait 
en récompense une coupe d'absinthe à boire (idem. 46, p. 35). Pour le judaisme, voir 
Seder Nezikin, Abodah Zarah, vol. l, 143 ; 151 ; dans le monachisme chrétien, Marc le 
moine, 7raiés, 117 (Georges-Matthieu de Durand, 1999, 105). 

/^! "'héophraste, Enquétes sur les plantes, 7, 9, 5 (Hort 1968, II, 115). 

^5 Pline l'Ancien, H.N. 27, 48 (Ernout 1959, 37). 

/^5 "'héophraste, Op. cit. 9, 17, 4 (Hort 1968, IL, 309). 

1! Pline, H.N. 21, 74 (André 1969 pp. 52-593). 

43 Fahd, 80 (dans Chauvin 1968, 5), cite Maqrizi, 56'-57', note 93 p. 80. 

9 D 29, 17 ; fér. 9, 14; 23, 25 ; Am. 6, 12 ; Lam. 3, 19. 

!" Fleischer 1993, 284-287. Peut-étre s'agit-il de la plante papaveris capita, qui a. une 
«téte» (en hébreu, rosh signifie aussi téte) ; c'est Osée 10, 4 qui donne la description la 
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Septante ne nous éclaire guére puisqu'elle propose, selon les cas, xoAn^! 
ou mixpto.? Mais s'agit-il d'une plante, d'un poison, ou d'un venin ?! 
Peut-étre tous à la fois. En effet, sur le plan sémantique, l'association entre 
le caractére nocif d'une plante, et le venin renvoie peut-étre implicitement 
au récit du péché origine] qui se joua entre l'arbre, le serpent, Eve et 
Adam. 

Il apparait donc, sur le plan spirituel, que l'amertume est le goüt que 
l'on préte au poison, donc au mal. Sur le plan végétal, il est symbolisé 
par l'absinthe ; mais dans le Nouveau Testament, ce nom ne désigne pas 
la plante. 

Dans l'Apocalypse de jean 8, 11, «Absinthe» est le nom de l'astre de feu 
qui tombe sur les sources et les fleuves. Il semblerait que cet astre change 
les eaux en poison liquide, puisque «le üers des eaux se changea en absinthe, 
et bien des gens moururent de ces eaux devenues améres». La mort par 
l'étoile apparait ici comme un chátiment, manifestation de la colére divine 
venue du ciel. Ainsi, les eaux qui auparavant servaient la vie, apportent 
la mort.?^* Le nom de l'étoile est-il choisi uniquement pour exprimer la 
nature du fléau amer qui frappe les hommes, ou une raison plus profonde 
justifie-t-elle ce choix dans l'Apocalypse? La question reste ouverte. Mais 
quand le terme d'absinthe reparait dans les textes qui vont suivre, c'est 
l'amertume, et non l'étoile, qui est évoquée. 

$1 l'on a choisi de conclure cette étude par deux auteurs chrétiens trés 
différents, Hermas (II* siécle) et Aphraate (IV* siécle) c'est parce qu'ils usent 
d'une méme métaphore jusqu'à présent inconnue sous cette forme : celui 
qui veut garder pur l'Esprit saint qui habite en lui, ou qui veut pratiquer 


plus précise de ros& en tant que végétal [285]. Voir aussi Zohary 1963, 186, qui note 
que la traduction de rosh par cigué, bien qu'usitée, n'est pas tenable. 

5' Dans la LXX de 7obie 6, 4; 11, 4, le fiel du poisson est appelé xoAÓ, cf. Tobie 
11, 7-12. job 20, 13-17, à propos du pécheur qui savourait le goüt du mal : «il sugait 
du venin d'aspic (rosh petanim / xoÀi| &oníóoc) : la langue de la vipére le tue. Il ne con- 
naitra plus les ruisseaux d'huile, les torrents de miel et de laitages». 

2 je. 29, 15. 

?* En Dt. 32, 33, et en fob 20, 16, il est question de rosA petanim, le venin d'aspic. 
Les commentaires rabbiniques et les commentaires du 18*siécle de Jérémie hésitent, 
dans la traduction, entre plante vénéneuse et venin de serpent. Fleischer 1993, 285. 

5* Cf. Jér. 23, 15. 

,* Peut-étre faudrait-il se demander s'il existe une correspondance entre les plantes 
et les étoiles. D'aprés Festugiére 1950 (édition de 1989), I, 144, évoque les plantes zodi- 
acales : l'armoise (artemisia) espéce à laquelle appartient l'absinthe, est associée au signe 
du scorpion. 
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un jeüne véritable, doit veiller à ne pas mélanger le miel et l'absinthe — 
le terme est le méme en grec et en syriaque. Mais pourquoi ce mélange 
est-il s1. néfaste ?! 

Pour Hermas, l'absinthe, c'est la colére — dont on a montré la proxi- 
mité avec la bile — et par son amertume, elle peut gáter tout un vase de 
miel." Or, dans ce cas, le miel est à la fois l'Esprit saint. «délicat». qui 
habite en l'homme," et la patience, qui surpasse le miel par sa douceur :"? 


$1 tu prends une toute petite goutte d'absinthe et que tu la verses dans un 
pot de miel, n'est-il pas vrai que tout le miel est perdu, que tant de miel est 
gáté par si peu d'absinthe, qu'elle corrompt la douceur du miel, qui n'a plus 
le méme charme pour le maitre, puisqu'il est devenu amer et a perdu son 
utilité ?!9? 


Et comme le miel est perdu, la patience est souillée, sa priére n'a plus 
le méme effet.!6! 
Pour Aphraate, il ne convient pas : 


de méler le miel et l'absinthe. — Si en effet, on s'abstient de pain et d'eau, 
— il ne faut pas méler injures et malédictions à son jeüne.'* 


A la métaphore des saveurs, il associe le symbolisme de la bouche, porte 
par laquelle entre le Christ, mais dont il ne doit rien sortir d'impur : 


car il n'y a qu'une porte à ta maison, — qui est le temple de Dieu, — et il 
ne convient pas, ó homme, — que par cette porte par laquelle entre le roi — 
sorte fumier et boue.'^ 


^5 Barb 1976, 1235-1235, donne plusieurs exemples ou il est question du mélange 
du miel et du poison, au sens propre, comme au sens figuré : les auteurs paiens mélan- 
gent vérité et erreur, comme le poison mortel avec le miel ou le vin [1236]. 

77 La colére est étroitement associée à l'amertume ; et le diable habite dans la colére, 
Hermas, /e Pasteur, 33, 3; 34, 4 (Joly 1986, 165, 167 ; Funk-Bihlmeyer-Whittaker 1992, 
390 ; 392). 

,53 Hermas, /e Pasteur, 33, 3 (Joly 1986, 165 ; Funk-Bihlmeyer-Whittaker 1992, 390), 
l'adjecüf dérive de tpvqori, qui désigne le paradis des délices, cf. Philon d'Alexandrie, de 
specialibus. legibus, 56 (Daniel, 1975, 127). 

5? De Pasteur, 33, 6 (Joly 1986, 165; Funk-Bihlmeyer-Whittaker 1992, 392). 

!5? Hermas, /e Pasteur, 33, 5 ( Joly 1986, 165 ; Funk-Bihlmeyer-Whittaker 1992, 390). 
D'aprés ce passage, le miel désigne aussi bien l'espnt saint, que la patience, antithése 
de la colére, 33, 6 (vbid.). 

9! Fe Pasteur, 33, 6 (Joly 1986, 165; Funk-Bihlmeyer-Whittaker 1992, 392). 

!92. Fxbosé 3, 2, (I/101, Pierre 1988, 271 ; Graffin-Parisot 1894, 101-102). 

/63. Exbosé 3, 2, (I/101, Pierre 1988, 271 ; Graffin-Parisot 1894, 101-102). 
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Le mélange de l'absinthe et du miel équivaut donc à la profanation de 
l'euchariste. Chez ces deux auteurs, le miel et l'absinthe. n'apparaissent 
que pour désigner des saveurs ; rien n'indique qu'ils se référent à une pré- 
paration spécifique requérant du miel, et de l'absinthe. Il faut attendre le 
XIFE siécle pour trouver enfin la «recette» qui unit ces deux produits. Moine 
cistercien, Galand de Reigny préconise un reméde probablement connu 
pour soigner les troubles consécutfs à la canicule : un breuvage d'absinthe, 
dont l'amertume aura été atténuée par un peu de micl.'^* Mais cette potion 
a aussi des vertus spirituelles contre une «chaleur» qui peut troubler le 
moine, au point de le perdre :!? 


la chaleur de la concupiscence trouble le sang, éveille dans l'àme un malaise ; 
mais le souvenir de l'absinthe, breuvage de l'enfer, l'apaise. C'est y jeter du 
miel à l'excés, que de trop se fier à la miséricorde divine et, dans cette 
confiance, de consentir à la suggestion mauvaise. 


Pour la premiére fois, l'absinthe est explicitement désignée comme 
«breuvage de l'enfer» ; dont elle ravive le «souvenir». Paradoxalement, l'ab- 
sinthe est bonne parce qu'elle «mauvaise» au goüt. Et l'on peut supposer 
que celui qui est tenté de pécher, ne pourra tomber s'il goüte à l'absinthe, 
dont la saveur préfigure ce qui l'attend dans un autre monde. Ce reméde 
«homéopathique» est d'autant plus efficace qu'il est sans mélange, donc, 
sans miel pour l'adoucir.? Ici, Galand de Reigny prend le contrepied 
d'Hermas, qui condamne sans appel l'amertume de l'absinthe qui corrompt 
la douceur du miel. Mais la richesse de la métaphore ne réside-t-elle pas 
dans sa complexité, et son adaptation à un propos précis, tout en gardant 
intact le sens de son enseignement ? 

Parole, fruit, douceur, amertume, évoquent un apprentssage des nour- 
ritures profanes et spirituelles, aussi bien que le rapport entre l'extérieur 
et l'intérieur, l'apparence et la réalité profonde. La bouche goüte la douceur 
et l'amertume des fruits, et produit, comme une abeille, le miel de sa 
parole, ou comme le serpent, le venin de sa bile. Il semblerait que toutes 
les étapes de la vie, mais aussi les croyances en un au-delà, paradis perdu 
ou à venir, ou tourments de l'enfer, sont marquées par ces deux saveurs. 
Par sa douceur, le miel évoque les bienfaits terrestres, et celestes, aussi bien 


/,* Galand de Reigny, Petit. livre des proverbes 8 (Chátillon, 1998, 61). 

!5 Galand de Reigny, Petit livre des proverbes 9 (Chátillon, 1998, 61). 

/, ['excés de miel peut aussi étre néfaste, cf. Philon d'Alexandrie, De Spec. Leg. T, 
292 (Daniel 1975, 185) ; Detienne 1974, 66-68. 
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dans les religions de l'Antiquité, que dans le message chréüen, qui en a 
fait le symbole du Christ logos. 

Dans un autre registre que la douceur - on sait que le miel et les fruits 
míürs sont doux, mais qui va goüter du venin ou du fiel? — l'amertume 
revét une connotation morale qui en fait un synonyme de la transgression, 
la perversité, l'épreuve et le chátiment. Mauvaise au goáüt, l'amertume pro- 
duit la. colére et la haine quand elle impose son emprise sous forme de 
venin diabolique ou de racine amére dans le coeur de l'homme. 

Et de méme qu'il est difficile de faire passer un goüt amer, quand il a 
envahi la bouche et le palais, le fiel ou le venin du mal semble tout cor- 
rompre, tout contaminer, sans qu'il soit possible de faire passer cette 
«saveur», dont Galand de Reigny a pourtant souligné les effets salutaires. 
C'est sans doute en souvenir d'un enseignement bien précis, dont on aimerait 
mieux connaitre les termes, que des auteurs comme Hermas et Aphraate 
ont condamné le mélange de l'absinthe et du miel. 

Plus que de simples saveurs, la douceur et l'amertume ont une dimen- 
sion mystique. D'aprés le livre d'Hénoch, c'est Pénémou'e, un des anges 
déchus «qui a enseigné aux humains l'amer et le doux et qui leur a mon- 
tré tous les secrets de leur science».'?^ Mais si la connaissance des saveurs 
est à la base de toutes les autres, qu'adviendraitil si un jour la douceur 
et l'amertume, dans la bouche, n'étaient plus que des mots ? 


36 rue Geiler, 67000 Strasbourg, France 
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Origen, Commentary on the Ebiüstle to the Romans Books 1-5, translated by 
Thomas P. Scheck (The Fathers of the Church 103). The Catholic Univer- 
sity of America Press, Washington D.C., 2001, XVI * 411 pages. ISBN 
0-8132-0103-9, $ 39,95; Origen, Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans Books 
6-10, translated by Thomas P. Scheck (The Fathers of the Church 104). The 
Catholic University of America Press, Washington D.C., 2002, XVIII — 
340 pages. ISBN 0-8132-0104-7, $ 39,95. 


Until recently, Origen's voluminous Commentary on Paul's Epistle to 
the Romans, as preserved in Rufinus's abridged Latin version, had been 
translated only into Italian, by Francesca Cocchini (1985-1986), and into 
German, by Theresia Heither (1990-1994). In spite of the merit. of these 
translations, their disadvantage is that they were made from J.P. Migne's 
edition in Patrologia Graeca 14, which was a republication of Carolus and 
Carolus Vincentius Delarue's edition of 1759. Between 1990 and 1998, 
however, a new critical edition of the Latin version of this Commentary 
has been published in the senes Aus der Geschichte der Lateinischen Bibel, volumes 
16, 33, and 34. This new edition was most carefully prepared by Caroline 
P. Hammond Bammel, who died after the publication of the first volume; 
the two remaining volumes have come out posthumously. The text of this 
new edition differs from Delarue's and Migne's in many details; thus, the 
first translaton into English, made by Thomas P. Scheck from the new 
critical edition, i most welcome. 

In the introduction to his translation, Scheck deals with the date of the 
Commentary, its place in Origen's hife, its historical context, and the reli- 
ability of Rufinus's abridged translation. In an interesting essay he analyses 
several themes of the work, like justification by faith and by works, and the 
doctrine of natures, freedom, and merit. He shows that Origen sometimes 
deals with jusüfication by faith. alone, but that usually faith and works are 
inextricably bound up with each other. Scheck correctly demonstrates that 
Origen's interpretation was often inspired by his rejection of the views of 
Gnostics and Marcionites, whereas the Augustinian interpretation of Romans 
was influenced by the Pelagian controversy. However, Scheck's remarks on 
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the Protestant interpretation of the Epistle to the Romans seem to be not 
always sufficiently in balance; for if one pays such a careful attention to 
the historical context of Origen's and Augustine's interpretations, one should 
also bear in mind Luther's historical context which led him to the procla- 
mation of justification by faith alone. Scheck seems rather to suggest that 
Luther was a second Marcion. 

The English translation itself is highly readable and of good quality. It 
is curious and regrettable that. C.P. Hammond's new numbering of the 
chapters has not been adopted, but only Migne's. Moreover, Scheck num- 
bered his own sub-paragraphs and added Migne's column numbers in 
square brackets. 

Scheck does not deal with C.P. Hammond's interesting hypothesis that 
Rufinus could not find the XIth and XIVth volumes of the Greek text, so 
that he complemented his translation by drawing from other works of 
Origen, especially Per; Archón and the Stromateis. Although F. Cocchini has 
challenged this hypothesis, I believe it should still be taken seriously. 

In conclusion we may say that Scheck has produced a fine English trans- 
lation of the critically edited Latin version of Origen's monumental Commentary 
on Romans. Both volumes are completed by indices of names and themes, 
an index of biblical texts, and an index of Origen's other works. The trans- 
lator deserves our recognition. 


Wipstrikkerallee 48, NL-8023 DK Zwolle R. RoUKEMA 


Johannes van Oort, Otto Wermelinger & Gregor Wurst (eds.), Augustine 
and Manichaeism in the Latin. West. Proceedings of the. Fribourg- Utrecht Symposium 
of the International Association of Manichaean Studies ([JAMS) (Nag Hammadi and 
Manichaean Studies XLIX), Leiden-New York-Kóln: Brill 2001, X * 357 
pp., ISBN 90-04-11423-8, € 95/US$ 111 (clothbound). 


This book offers a good survey of the present state of Manichaean stud- 
ies. Kurt Rudolph shows that Augustine's concentration on the soul and 
hereditary sin cannot be. fully understood without its Manichaean. background. 
Besides, the view that the Church consists of angels and saints may be 
compared to the Manichaean concept of the Column of Glory, a collective 
Corpus which encompasses heaven and earth. 

On the other hand, Ms Sfameni Gasparro discusses the polemics of 
Augustine in Contra Secundinum against the notion of the mutability of God, 
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the heart of Manichaeism and its essential difference from Catholicism. It 
is true that the concept of God as Being in Movement is characteristic of all 
forms of Gnosticism and is not biblical. 

Werner Sundermann, who knows all the required languages, suggests 
that, even after the death of the 'Iranian (Aryan) prechristan myth of the 
saved Saviour', it is possible that Western Manichaeism has been influenced 
by the religion of Zoroaster. Both have in common 1) the concept that 
the world of Light was saved in the beginning from the attack by the 
Powers of Darkness; 2) the subsequent war of Light and Darkness on earth 
(a corpus permixtum); 3) the ongoing process of salvation of the humans by 
the proclamation of Truth. 

Johannes van Oort (*Secundini Manichaei. Epistula: Roman Manichaean 
"Biblical" Argument in the Age of Augusüne") proves zer alia that the 
Epistle of the Roman Manichaean Secundinus to Augustine contains traces 
of the Gospel of Thomas and of Tatan's Diatessaron. Special mention may be 
made of an extra-canonical Saying attributed to Jesus: 


El is due to come, 

damned be he through whom it comes; 
The Good is due to come, 

all hail to him through whom 1t comes. 


This /ogion is also transmitted by the Persian. Diatessaron (Messina. 305,22) 
and the Persian sage Aphraates (L,183), who used the Syrian Diatessaron 
(L,183). As pointed out by Van Oort, the Saying is also transmitted by a 
Manichaean Psalm (Allberry 39,27-31). This may go back to Mani, who 
knew and used the Diatessaron of Tatian. 'The author of the Jewish-Chrisüan 
Pseudo- Clementine Homiltes (Rehm-Irmscher 189) attributes 1t explicitly to the 
"true prophet', Jesus. l'atian may have found it in his fifth, Judaic-Chrisüan 
source. The fact that Secundinus quotes this Saying 1s important. It suggests 
that, already in his time, a Latin translation of Tatian's Gospel harmony 
may have been current among Latin-speaking Manichaeans and as such 
become known to Augustine, when he was an auditor. 

Schippers demonstrates that Mani's astrological concept of melothesia (the 
correspondence of parts of the human body to celestial bodies) is firmly 
rooted in the traditions of Syrian, Aramaic Christianity, especially the views 
of Elxai and Bardesanes. I add that the Gnostic Apocryphon of John (ca. 120, 
Alexandria) contains a very long passage about melothesia. Mani may have 
known this Apocryphon of John, as his use of the name of his demon Asaqlun, 
none other than the demiurge Saklas (the fool) in the Afocryphon of John, 
may show. 
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Other contributions are fine as well, but usually lack a historical perspective. 
Markus Stein promises a new edition of the Latin Manichaean codex from 
lebessa about the two grades of Manichaeans, auditores and electi. He does 
not mention that already the Aramaic group of the Messalians ((Prayers', 
a movement of Encratites) disünguished between :ust; and perfecti. He should 
have noted that this Latin text 1s the first in the West to quote a Diatessaronic 
variant: per aríam viam incedunt; cf. VC 47,4,274). 

Aldo Magris makes mention of the occurrence of the celestial double in 
Manichaeism, but fails to notice that the concept of the image of man is 
typically Jewish (:gonin), Judaic-Chrisüan (Acts 12,15) and very characteris- 
tc of Aramaic Christianity (cf. e.g. the Hymn of the Pearl). 

Quite a few contributors to this pioneering and thought-provoking book 
stress the essential difference between Manichaean 'emanation' and Augustine's 
creatio ex nihilo. Against this 1t should be objected that creation from noth- 
ing is not to be found in the Bible. It is true that the Catholic, Jewish 
and Islamic orthodoxies all developed this dogma. But it is equally true 
that mystics of these three religions unanimously undermined it by holding 
that the Nothing from which the world was created, was God himself. 

From all this it is clear that Manichaean studies are half way home and 
have reached a point of no return. Nobody accepts any more that Mani- 
chaeism is a Persian religion. But not all workers in this field have adapted 
themselves to the new situation and acknowledge that Manichaeism is an 
offspring of Aramaic Chnsaanity. 


Noord-Houdringelaan 32, NL-3722 BR Bilthoven GiLLEs QuisPEL 


Anni Mania Laato, fews and Christians in. De duobus montibus Sina. et Stn. 
An Approach to Early Latin Adversus. Iudaeos. Literature, Àbo: Àbo Akademi 
University Press 1998 (Distribunon: Oy Tibo-Trading Ab, P.O. Box 33, 
FIN-21601 Pargas, Finland), 232 pp., ISBN 951-765-001-9 (pb). 


De duobus montibus Sina et Sion is one of those intriguing texts that has 
been put under the name of Cyprian but clearly does not match his style. 
It may have been a sermon—1ts length testifies to this—or a short treatise. 
The text is characterized by a vernacular style, which differs from the more 
literary compositions of authors such as a Tertullian or Cyprian. Both sub- 
ject matter and biblical selections, however, show correspondences with 
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these two writers, and vocabulary drawn from the old Latin Bible also puts 
the work into a North African ambiance. 

The anonymous author compares the two mountains Sinai and Zion to 
define the geographic and spiritual territories of two groups: Jews and Chris- 
tians. In a two-fold imagery the two mountains are developed to represent 
the two laws given to two peoples by two lawgivers. The two peoples or 
nations in turn stem hermeneutically from the two sons of Rebecca. A bi- 
polar appreciation follows this imagery: Sinai represents earth, Zion heaven; 
Sinai is old, Zion new; the one relates to the flesh, the other to a spiritual 
reality. Thus the tenor of the discourse puts the writing into the realm of 
Adversus Iudaeos literature and is, in fact, one of the early examples of this 
genre. 

All the customary themes of the genre are present in De duobus montibus, 
ranging from the legitimate interpretation of scripture, the understanding 
of the law, the fulfillment of biblical prophesy, the rejection of the Jews, 
and the election of the Chnrisaians. In addition, the text is filled with etymo- 
logical and numerical speculation, some of which can be found in compila- 
tions such as the "Lactantius group" or the works of Jerome, while others 
are unique to De duobus montibus. 

Not only is the language of the pseudo-Cyprianic work vernacular but its 
theology is as well. Laato brings into prominence its theological implications 
and places less emphasis—although some——on its linguistic detail. This 
is justified since in 1994 a new edition of the Latin text has been pub- 
lished by Clara Burini in the Italian series Bibliotheca Patristica,! which 
differs substantially from the old Hartel edition. The work by Burini which 
includes a translation and extensive commentary gave Laato a solid basis 
to work from. It 1s to Laato's credit that she does not follow Burini every 
step on the way but uses her work critically (p. 144) as she does with 
other studies as well. 

Although De duobus montibus 1s rather short and fills only fifteen pages of 
the old CSEL edition, the work can be studied from many different angles. 
Laato's introduction shows the variety of interests with which scholars have 
approached this text. The date and place of composition was, of course, 
always high on the scale of attention. Laato offers a survey of scholarly 
arguments for the dates, which range from the late second to the late third 
century. She opts herself for a date around the üme of Tertullian, at least 


! Pseudo Cipriano, 7 due monti Sinai e S:0n. De duobus montibus, a cura di Clara Burini, 
Bibliotheca Patristica, Nardini Editore, Fiesole, 1994. 
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not later than the middle of the third century (p. 168). From the onset 
the author makes clear that her perspective is theological and that she 
wants to study the work in the context of Adversus Iudaeos literature. 

The book starts with a introductory survey of previous research and deals 
with some thorny issues of the past. Subsequently it analyzes content and 
structure of De duobus montibus and focuses on four main theological themes: 
view and use of the scriptures, Father and Son, law and covenants, and 
the Christian and Jewish peoples. These themes are closely related to the 
basic issues that defined Christian identity in pre-Constantinian times. Chris- 
tians claamed to have the right interpretation of the scriptures, justifying 
this claam with another, namely that Christ himself granted them spiritual 
understanding. What was written as an image (figura) in the "Old Testament" 
was fulfilled in reality (veritas) in the New Testament (pp. 57, 163). Since 
many prophecies and images in De duobus montibus relate to Christ, Laato 
finds the hermeneutic key to any interpretation of the text in its Christology 
(p. 164). 

The question rises how this Christology is defined. In the footsteps of 
Simonetti and Burini, Laato characterizzes it as archaic and vernacular 
(p. 83). Because of the juxtaposiüion of the Holy Spint with the Son of 
God, it shows connections with second century "Spirit-Christology" as pre- 
sent in works such as the Shepherd of Hermas. The kingship of Christ is 
another important element in this Christology, in which the crucified Christ 
fulfills the prophesies about the promised Messiah-King (pp. 101ff, 164). The 
treatise shows a unique allegorical elaboration on the theme of the servant 
who is lifted up on a tree (pp. 154ff). In the allegory the servant functions 
as a guardian in a vineyard who surveys the terntory from his treehouse. 
As soon as a robber enters he makes noise to chase the intruder away. 
On an allegorical level the vineyard stands for the spintual life of the 
Chrisüan people with Christ as a guardian warding off the evil actions of 
the devil. Interestingly enough this scene from everyday-life is depicted on 
terra sigillata lamps and molds dating to the fifth century and coming from 
North Africa? It shows that even more than a century later a popular text 
could have an afterlife in the production of popular artifacts. 

The main thematic thrust of De duobus montibus develops the connection 
and the division between the two peoples and their two laws. Laato makes 


? For example, see John J. Herrmann, Jr. and Annewies van den Hoek, Zght from 
the Age of Augustine. Late Antique. Ceramics. From. North. Africa. (Tunisia), Harvard. Divinity 
School, Cambridge Mass., 2002, p. 61. 
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clear that the role of the crucified Christ 1s the primary key not only for the 
understanding of scripture but also for establhshing the new law and the 
church (p. 166). In a quest to see where these traditions may have come 
from, Laàto explores possible Jewish Chrisuan and "Gnosüc" influences. These 
explorations do not lead to any firm conclusions. The correspondence with 
Tertullian—but not with his Christology—seems to be on firmer ground. 

The study by Laato is straightforward and honest; it does not promise 
more than it can deliver and is critical of others in a positive way. In gen- 
eral the parameters of the study are well defined, but in the cases where 
the author throws her nets too widely the results are consequently amor- 
phous, particularly in the problematic evocations of "Jewish Christians" 
and "Gnostics." The translation of the Latin text is added as an appendix; 
it would have been handy if Laato had included the Latn text as well, 
since she differs from Burini at various points. The beauty of this study is 
in the detail and in the consistent and intelligent way in which the author 
has carried out her invesügations of this fascinaüng document. 


Harvard Divinity School ANNEWIES VAN DEN HokEk 
Andover Hall 

45 Francis Avenue 

Cambridge, MA 01238, USA 


A. Camplani (ed.), L'Esitto Cristiano. Aspetti e problemi in. Età "Tardo-Antica 
(Studia Ephemeridis Augustinianum 53), Roma: Institutum Patristicum Augus- 
ünianum 1997, 685 pp. (pb). 


Der von A. Camplani herausgegebene Band enthált die Überarbeitungen 
von Vortrágen führender Wissenschaftler, die im Rahmen des X7 Corso di 
Perfezionamento in. patrisschen und spátantüken Studien am ZJstituto. Patristico 
Augustinianum gehalten wurden. Die erste von drei Sektionen umfaft Studien 
zur Theologie und Christologie, koptischen Literatur, Gnosis und zum frühen 
Mónchtum. In der zweiten befinden sich Abhandlungen zur Kirchenstruktur 
und zu papyrologischen Zeugnissen, wahrend in der dritten einige Aspekte 
der Archáologie und Kunst behandelt werden. Reichhaltige Indices zu den 
Verweisen auf antike Quellen, moderne Autoren sowie Sachbegriffen (inclusive 
von Personennamen und geographischen Bezeichnungen) ermóglichen den 
direkten Zugriff auf die bemerkenswerte Fülle an behandeltem Material. 

In der ersten Sektion setzt sich M. Simonetti unter dem Thema 7/eologie 
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und Christologie im. christlichen Ágypten mit der einfluBreichen Reihe alexan- 
drinischer. Gelehrter und 'Theologen der ersten Jahrhunderte auseinander. 
Der Bogen wird vom jüdischen Theologen und Relhgionsphilosophen Philon 
über Kirchenváter wie Clemens und Origenes bis Cyrill gespannt. Behandelt 
wird der EinfluB platonischer Begriffüchkeiten auf die Gedankenwelt der 
alexandrinischen Schule, ein Zusammenhang, in dessen Rahmen zwangs- 
láufig auch die Rolle gnostischer Strómungen und die Einordnung von Valen- 
tinus als Gnosüker zur Sprache kommt. 'T. Orlandi setzt die Sektion mit 
dem Beitrag Koptische Literatur und das nationale Christentum ÁAgyptens fort. In umfas- 
sender Weise wird die Entstehung und Bedeutung der koptschen Literatur, 
im wesentlichen bis zur Zeit der arabischen. Eroberung behandelt. Nach 
einer Einleitung zum. Forschungsstand und notwendigen Begniffsklárungen 
werden von der Entstehung im 3./4. Jh. an die Werke koptischer Literatur, 
übersichtlich. gegliedert nach zeitlichen. Pernoden, Werken und Autoren 
besprochen. Der Beitrag gesellt sich zu einer ganzen Reihe von Arbeiten 
des Autors zur koptischen Literaturgeschichte. Unter dem Titel Über die Trans- 
mission gnostischer Texte in Koptisch setzt sch A. Camplani mit den verschiedenen 
Fragen auseinander, die um die aus dem 4. und 5. Jahrhundert stammen- 
den koptisch-gnostischen Texte kreisen. Detailliert werden die Codices und 
insbesondere die bekannten Fakten zur Kartonage, den Schreibern und 
linguistischen Aspekten der Bibliothek von Nag Hammadi, jeweils in 
Auseinandersetzung mit der zuletzt erschienenen relevanten Literatur, behan- 
delt. Im Rahmen dieser Ausführungen, in denen versucht wird, die Gnosis 
zu verorten (zum Beispiel werden die Verbindungen zum Mónchtum disku- 
tiert), werden auch Verknüpfungen gnostischer Texte mit manicháischen 
aufgzezeigt—ein Forschungsfeld, das noch viele Perspektiven in sich birgt. 
AnschlieBend referiert M. Sheridan über Dswe spirituelle und. intellektuelle Welt 
des frühen agyptischen Mónchtums. Von den frühesten Zeugnissen wie dem ersten 
Auftauchen der Bezeichnung monachos für Mónch ausgehend werden die 
diversen Quellen des 4. Jh. nach den Zielen und der Mentalitát befragt, 
die in dieser Lebensweise herrschten. 

Die náchste Sektion wird mit dem Beitrag Die. kirchliche Institution. in 
Agypten vom Ende des 3. bis zu Beginn des 8. Jahrhunderts von E. Wipszycka ein- 
geleitet. Die Quellen werden in kirchengeschichtliche, sogenannte kanon- 
ische Quellen sowie in andere literarische und zuletzt in. nicht-literarische 
Dokumente geschieden. Es zeigt sich, daB ab Beginn des 4. Jahrhunderts 
ein Netzwerk an Bischofssitzen sowie die ersten Synoden nachzuweisen 
sind. Charakterisüsch für die ágyptüsche Kirche ist dabei das Fehlen von 
Erzbistümern und der gleichzeitig direkten Unterstellung der Lokalbischófe 
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unter den Bischof von Alexandrien, der auch für deren Konsekration 
zustándig ist. Im Anschlufi daran gibt M. Naldini, illustriert mit vier Tafeln, 
einen Überblick zu den papyrologischen Zeugnissen aus dem christlichen 
Agypten. Hervorzuheben ist die Ablehnung der These von C.P. Thiede, 
dafi einige Fragmente aus dem Mattháusevangelium, die in Oxford und 
Barcelona aufbewahrt werden, bereits in. die Mitte des 1. Jahrhunderts 
datiert werden kónnen (S. 275-277). Die Aufstellung trágt neben den bib- 
lischen und patrisüschen Texten auch Quellen wie Amulette und Privatbriefe 
sowle zwei interessante figurierte Papyri aus dem 5.-6. Jh. zusammen. 

Damit ist auch die Überleitung zur dritten Sektion gegeben, die aus dem 
Beitrag Koptsche Kunst und Archáologie: Bedeutende. Zeugnisse von M. Rassart- 
Debergh besteht. Nach einem Abrif zu ágyptischen Klóstern (als Beispiele 
werden die Kellia, Sakkara, Bawit und Esna náher beschrieben) werden in 
Kurzform die verschiedenen Gattungen koptischer Kunst (Skulpturen, Stoffe, 
Malerei) behandelt. In Anbetracht des Titels ist nicht. einzusehen, wieso 
die acht Tafeln (wie 1m vongen Beitrag nicht durchnumeniert) zur. Hálfte 
Malereien von Kreuzen aus der Kellia zeigen und stattdessen auf Beispiele 
zu den verschiedenen Kunstgattungen verzichtet wurde. 

Die Früchte vieler Disziplinen vereinigten sich in der Publikation zu einem 
regelrechten Handbuch über das spátantike christliche Agypten, dessen Aspekte 
und Probleme dem Leser gelehrt und anschaulich dargeboten werden. 


D-48143 Máuinster SIEGFRIED RICHTER 
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Kim Haines-FEatzen, Guardians of Letters. Literacy, Power, and the "Transmitters 
of Early Christtan Literature, Oxford University Press, 2000; x ** 212 p., ISBN 
0-19-513564-4; £34.50. 


Die zentralen Fragen, die sich die an der Cornell Universitát (USA) *Frühes 
Christentum' lehrende Autorin des vorliegenden Buches gestellt hat, sind 
folgende. Wer waren die Schreiber, die im zweiten und dritten. Jahrhundert 
christhche "Texte kopierten, und welche Rolle(n) haben diese Kopisten 
gespielt bei der Reproduktion, Überlieferung und Interpretation dieser Texte? 
In ihrem Versuch diese Fragen zu beantworten, kümmert sich Haines- 
Fitzen an erster Stelle um griechisch-rómische Schreiber im allgemeinen: Wer 
waren sie? Wie war ihre soziale Stellung? Auf welcher Weise kamen sie 
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zu ihren Táügkeiten? Waren sie nur Mànner, oder gab es auch weibliche 
Schreiber? Anschliessend untersucht sie was bekannt ist über Idenütát, Position 
und Ausbildung der ersten christlichen Kopisten. In der zweiten Hálfte ihres 
Buches behandelt die Autorin zuerst die Frage ob, beziehungsweise wie, die 
Erforschung der áusserlichen Form der áltesten christlichen Papyrustexte helfen 
kónnte die Umstánde zu erkláren, unter welchen diese Texte im zweiten und 
dritten Jahrhundert kopiert wurden, und, zweitens, in wieweit die früh- 
christlichen Kopisten Kontrolle oder Macht über die von ihnen geschriebenen 
Texte ausüben konnten. Die Hauptkonklusionen lassen sich wie folgt zusam- 
menfassen: Anders als üblich bei der Produktion nichtchristlicher. Bücher, 
deren Kopisten (in der Regel Sklaven oder Freigelassene) selber nicht daran 
interessiert waren was sie abschrieben, waren die Kopisten frühchristlicher 
Literatur zugleich deren Benutzer. Sie bildeten untereinander sozusagen 
private Netzwerke und sorgten dadurch für die verháltnismássig schnelle 
Verbreitung christlicher Texte. Weil sie nicht nur Kopisten, sondern zugleich 
auch Leser und Benutzer der von ihnen abgeschriebenen Literatur waren, 
hatten sie die Móglichkeit die Texte nach Belieben umzuschreiben, zu modi- 
fizieren und zu korngieren. Anders gesagt, sie konnten die Texte manipulieren 
und darüber eine gewisse Kontrolle und Macht ausüben. 

H.-E. hat in klarem Stl ein interessantes Buch geschrieben, dessen Kapitel 
im Zusammenhang zueinander ein einheitliches Ganzes bilden, aber auch 
sehr gut als selbstándige Abschnitte zu lesen sind (das zweite Kapitel ist in 
etwas modifizierter Form früher erschienen, fournal of Early Christian Studws 
6 [1998] 629-646). Den Konklusionen der Autorin, namentlich in den bei- 
den letzten Kapiteln, kann man im grossen und ganzen beipflichten. Im 
vierten Kapitel ("Private Scribal Networks and the Transmission of Early 
Christüan Literature") bestreitet sie. mit gutem. Grund die Auffassung, es 
gab schon im zweiten und dritten Jahrhundert die aus spáterer Zeit bekann- 
ten christlichen seriptoria, worin viele Kopisten zur gleichen Zeit arbeiteten. 
Anhand von hauptsáchlich papyrologischen Quellen entnommenen Beispielen 
macht sie glaubhaft, dass stattdessen die Überlieferung frühchristlicher 
Literatur den Leistungen individueller Kopisten zu verdanken sei. Im vierten 
Kapitel (*Contested Readings, Authoritative Texts, and Early Christian 
Scribes") zeigt sie, dass manche Varianten in den Handschriften früh- 
christlicher Texte (z.B. 100 téktovog vió statt 0 téxtov in Mk. 6:3) nicht zufál- 
ligerweise und aus Versehen entstanden, sondern ganz bewusst von den 
Kopisten eingeflochten wurden, aus welchen Motiven (heterodoxen, juden- 
feindlichen, frauenunfreundlichen) auch immer. 

Nicht alle Abschnitte jedoch sind in gleichem Masse überzeugend. Im 
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zweiten Kapitel (Female Scribes in Roman Antiquity and Early Christianity") 
beklagt H.-E. sich unter anderem über das Desinteresse und die Gering- 
schátzung moderner Gelehrten hinsichthch weiblicher Kopisten im Altertum. 
Sie nimmt Anstoss an einer "phallozentrischen" Aussage G.H. Putnams, der 
es 1896 wagte aufgrund von Euseb. HE 6.23 xópoug ri 10 koAÀvypopeiv 
tjokngévoig zu konkludieren: "Eusebius speaks of young maidens whom 1/e 
learned men (Kursivierung H.-E.) of his üàme employed as copyists" (S. 43). 
Putnam irre sich, laut H.-E., das von ihr gesammelte Beweismaterial zeige 
gerade das Gegenteil: Wenn wir weibliche Kopisten in den Quellen finden, 
arbeiteten sie fast immer (almost invariably") für Frauen" (ibid.). Sehen wir 
uns das Quellenmaterial mal náher an. Die in den elf untersuchten lateini- 
schen Inschriften genannten Frauen waren eine notaria Graeca, eie cellaria 
libraria, einige amanuenses und einige. [ibrariae. "In some cases", laut Haines- 
Fitzen, lehren andere Quellen uns mehr über diese Frauen (S. 44). Sie kann 
jedoch nur einen einzigen Fall nennen, und wenn sie über diesen Fall spricht 
(CIL 6. 9549 — ILS 7397 Grapte, Egnatiae Maximillae a. manu), begeht sie 
einen Fehler. Tacitus Ann. 15.71 sagt zwar etwas über Egnatia Maximilla, 
aber nichts über Grapte. Die a manu Grapte stand, zugegeben, in Diensten 
einer Meisterin. Bezüglich der in den sonstigen Inschriften genannten Frauen 
wissen wir darüber aber nichts. Es mutet denn auch sonderbar an zu lesen, 
dass "these inscriptions, when they are specific on this point, indicate that 
these female scribes worked for female masters" (S. 45) and *we know that 
libraria (sic) were among the personal servants of wealthy women" (S. 46). 
Aber, abgesehen von der Frage ob die in den Inschriften genannten xnotaria, 
cellara libraria, amanuenses und librariae für Frauen arbeiteten oder nicht, "have 
we found any clear indication that female scribes were involved in copying 
literary texts?" (S. 47). Die Antwort ist jedenfalls ehrlich: "Although nowhere 
is this task specifically mentioned, we cannot rule out this possibility" (ibid.). 


Es gibt leider nicht wenige, wenn auch an sich unwichtige Ungenauigkeiten und 
Druckfehler, insbesondere in lateinischen und. griechischen. Wórtern, Namen und 
Zitaten: S. ix Weidmannos (statt Weidmann oder apud Weidmannos), x Encyclopáudie 
(Encyclopádie), Kirchenváuter (Kirchenváter), Epigraphie (Epigraphik), 12 basilikos 
grammateis (basilikos grammateus), 21 luta (multa), 23 etsacrum (et sacrum), 30 se (sed), 
Spintharo (Spintharus), 33 prostagmata ( prostagma), 50 .Nome (Nomen); conditione (condi- 
tionem), 60 Panare (Panares), 79 commando (commendo); 107 «à B1BAiov voto (19 B1BAtGo 
toOto), 108 vellecturus (vel lecturus, 119 Archelaeus (Archelaus), 139 rómischen Classiker 
(rómischer Classiker) 140 Brepols: Turnhout (Turnhout: Brepols), 145 Hagerdorn 
(Hagedorn) 149 onuevoypóoo (onuevoypóooc), 153 Institutiones Oratores (Instituto Oratoria), 
170 Leiden: Lugdunum Batavorum (Leiden: EJ. Brill), Cologne: Bibliotheque 
Bodermiana (Cologny: Bibliotheca Bodmeriana), 143 l'edition a l'epoque patristique 
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(l'édition à l'époque patristique), 177 textere (texere, 180 Marcus Aurelius's Octavius 
(Minucius Felix! Octavius, 181 Quatsten (Quasten), 206 Schenkveld (Schenkeveld). 
Es fehlen Akzente und Spiritus, oder sie sind nicht richtig gesetzt, auf S. 51, 71, 
73, 90, 92, 103, 115, 122, 145, 146, 169, 175, 183, 184, 206. Der Index (S. 211- 
212) ist zu knapp. Sub voce "shorthand" zum Beispiel wird nur auf S. 59 ver- 
wiesen, wáhrend Tachygraphie/Stenographie (die Bezeichnungen sind gleichzusetzen) 
und Tachygraphen/Stenographen auch S. 5, 9-10, 28-9, 32, 42-5, 47, 56, 60-1, 
64, 89-90, 139 n. 52 und 149 zur Sprache kommen. Die Wórter votápiog (S. 4), 
notarius (56), vovypaqoc (5, 38, 41-42), onuevoyppoc (60, 149 n. 2, 158 n. 65) sucht 
man im Register vergebens. Was die Tachygraphie anbetrifft, Haines-Eitzen spricht 
S. 59 mit Fussnote 28 über Tironische Noten und meint, auf Grund von Cic. Ait. 
13.32, Cicero selber kónnte stenographieren. Sie kennt offenbar nicht die Besprechung 
der ciceronischen Stelle im. modernsten. Handbuch der Tachygraphie, H. Boge, 
Griechische "Tachygraphie und. Tironische Noten, Hildesheim und New York 1974, 43-45, 
sonst hátte sie dies nicht geschrieben. Statt auf Boge oder P. Ganz (Hrsg.), Tzronische 
JVoten (Wolfenbütteler Mittelalter Studien, 1), Wiesbaden 1990, aufmerksam zu machen, 
verweist sie für Tironische Noten auf Foat, 'On Old Greek Tachygraphy', 238- 
267—die vollstándigen bibliographischen Daten fehlen; der fragliche Aufsatz stammt 
aus 1901—und A. Mentz, *Die Entstehungsgeschichte der rómischen Stenographie', 
Hermas (sic) 66 (1931) 371. 


Landsbergerstrasse 492, D-81241 München H.C. TErrLER 


Albert de Jong, 7raditions of the Magi. Qoroastrianism. in. Greek and. Latin 
Literature (Religions in the Graeco-Roman World, vol. 133), Leiden-New 
York-Koóln: Brill, 1997, xii *. 496 pp. 


The history of Zoroastrianism, which extends over three millennia, has 
been reconstructed in almost as many different ways as there are scholars. 
This notorious lack of consensus in Iranian studies in general, and Zoroastrnan 
studies in particular, is due mostly to the state, extent and nature of the 
sources, as well as to the methodology followed in their interpretation and 
appreciation. Precisely this latter issue governs the author's distinction 
between 'fragmentsing', 'harmonising' and 'diversifying' approaches to 'the 
Zoroastrian problem', viz. (do the sources reflect a Zoroastrian tradition 
or are they the expressions of a number of different religions?" (p. 43). 

In contrast with the '(fragmentsing' view (represented by H.S. Nyberg, 
S. Wikander, G. Widengren, H. Lommel, E. Benveniste and J. Kellens) 
and the 'harmonizing! view (followed most sharply by M. Molé and M. Boyce), 
the preferred *diversifying! approach (exemplified by Sh. Shaked and P.G. 


Kreyenbroek, who are, respectively, one of the author's sounding boards 
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on Iranian matters—together with N. Sims-Williams—and one of his Ph. D. 
supervisors) attempts 'to avoid the excessive criticism or the excessive lack 
of it evident from the strongest forms of the fragmentising and harmonising 
views! (p. 60). In consequence of the *balance' offered by the latter view 
(p. 57), the author repeatedly reminds his non-lIranianist audience of the for 
Classicist scholars *unorthodox' or 'uncritical' (not the author's words) admis- 
sion of evidence from "later! sources (cf. pp. 3, 22, etc.). Indeed, as the author 
warns (p. 21sq.), tone sometimes encounters a hypercriücal atütude among 
specialists in scriptural traditions, who reject the evidence from Pahlavi ht- 
erature, because the Pahlavi books are ninth-century texts', but in the refu- 
tation of such an attitude (this betrays a fundamental misunderstanding of 
the well-founded assumption, shared by all Iranianists, that the Pahlavi 
books were edited, not composed, in the ninth century) one encounters a 
serious flaw in the author's accuracy. For it is clear that the 'ninth-century 
scriptures' are far from a homogeneous literary corpus and include, apart from 
bulky compilations of much older compositions, reworked and re-edited as 
late as the ninth century,' also genuinely ninth-century writings, such as 
those by Manuscihr and his brother Zadspram.? For a proper understanding 
of *the Zoroastrian problem' by the non-Iranianist members of the tar- 
geted public— Iranianists as well as Classicists and those specialising in 
ancient history or the religions of the ancient world" (p. 3)—a proper under- 
standing of the Zoroastrian sources is a prerequisite not likely to be met 
by the introductory and methodological chapters (1 and 2). 

Another splinter in the eye of the Iranianist is de Jong's marginal reJec- 
tion of the term Mazdeism because of its ambiguous definition: (for some 
it represents a notion of a pre- or non-Zoroastrian pan-Iranian Mazda- 
worshipping religious tradition (for which there is no evidence); for others 
it is a synonym of Zoroastrianism chosen, it seems, for euphonic reasons' 
(p. 43 n. 12). On the one hand, one might propose a broad definition of 
this designation as *Mazda-worshipping religious tradition' (regardless of its 
relation to Zoroastrianism)—a suggestion befiting the celebrated 'diversi- 
fying' approach (cf. also p. 60sq.)—while, on the other hand, euphonic 
reasons (however valid these are) are of secondary importance in sanc- 
tüoning the term under discussion for Zoroastrianism, since autodesigna- 
tions favoured by the Zoroastrian tradition itself include MP. den mazdesn 





! E.g. the encyclopedic Denkard. 
^ Manuscihr's Epistles (Namagiha i Manuscihr) and. Religious Judgements (Dadestan i 
denig, and Zadspram's Anthology (Wizidagihà 1 Zadspram). 
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(often written den mazdest), the Mazda-worshipping religion', cf. also Av. 
mazdayasna- as a designation of the Zoroastrian adherent? 

Nevertheless, the study under review, a 'slightly revised version of a doc- 
toral thesis submitted to the Faculty of Theology of the University of 
Utrecht' (p. xi, presents a fairly complete survey of the evidence on 
Zoroastrianism that can be gathered from the Classical sources, in order 
to answer two questions: 'Greek and Roman attitudes towards foreign reli- 
gions in general and lranian religions in particular on the one hand, and 
the possibilities of using these Greek and Latin texts for the reconstruction 
of Zoroastrianism on the other' (p. 20). Conclusions to the prevailing, sec- 
ond line of inquiry are found in the final chapter (5): instead of clanifying 
the historical developments within Zoroastrianism (with the exception of 
the development of temple and statue cults), the Classical texts contribute 
mostly to a better documentation of Zoroastrianism as a living faith. 
Secondly, the same texts are believed to contradict the 'fragmentising" and 
'harmonising' academic trends in reconstrucüng Zoroastrian religious history. 

The core of the study is found in chapters 3 and 4, which present a 
detailed discussion of five selected texts— the five most important passages 
on the religion of the Persians in Greek literature! (p. 2)—, namely Herodotus 
(Histories 1.131-132), Strabo (Geography 15.3.13-15), Plutarch (De Iside et Osiride 
46-47), Diogenes Laertius (1.6-9), and Agathias (Histories 2.23-25), and a 
'thematic inventory of information on the religion of the Persians in all 
Greek and Latin texts! (ibidem). 

Some points deserving a fuller treatment include Plutarch's reference to 
omóümi and the alleged Zoroastrian distinction between good and evil plants 
(p. 177 sqq, where one might expect to find a reference to D.S. Flattery 
& M. Schwarz, Haoma and Harmaline. The Botanical Identity of the Indo-Iraman 
Sacred Hallucinogen "Soma" and its Legacy in. Religwn, Language, and Middle Eastern 
Folklore (Near Eastern Studies, 21), Berkeley-Los Angeles-London, 1989; 
in the same study the alleged identity of Av. baoha 'hemp' and MP. mang 
(cf. p. 181) is thoroughly discussed. Further, the translation of Av. fraso.kze 
as 'the making beautiful requires some justification (p. 198). Unfortunate 
is also the omission of the Middle Persian term bunist(ag), corresponding 
exactly to the designation archa? of the two spirits in. Agathias (Historiae 
2.24) and others (p. 253sq.), while such obvious terminological correspon- 
dences are mentioned like demiurgós and MP. dadar, 'creator'. 


* Ch. Bartholomae, Altzranisches Worterbuch zusammen mit den .Nacharbeiten und. Vorarbeiten, 
Strassburg: Verlag von Karl J. Trübner 1904—repr. Berlin-New York: Walter de Gruyter 
1979, col. 1160sq. 
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Such minor remarks do not, however, detract from the high degree of 
accuracy and the admirably 'balanced' interpretations advanced by the 
author. Therefore, the book under review offers a most reliable docu- 
mentation of Zoroastrianism for a period that is of particular interest also 
for scholars of Early Christianity, and. presents its material in a. way that 
is convenient for comparative studies into the historical connections between 
both religions. Yet any scholar brave enough to enter the minefield of Iran- 
ian studies in general—and Zoroastrian religious history in particular— 
must be reminded of W. Bang's introduction to the edition of the Uighur 
Mani Hymn: *Wir wagen trotzdem, den Fachgenossen die hier veróflfentlichte 
Textausgabe und Übersetzung vorzulegen, sehn aber voraus, daB! Gelehrte, 
die mit frischem Kopf an das Studium dieses Hymnus herantreten, uns 
eine ganze Anzahl von Fehlern und Irrtümern nachwiesen werden. Móchten 
sie ihren Gefühlen doch ja keinen Zwang antun! Denn wir sind—im 
Gegensatz zu den lichten Herren Iranisten—der finsteren Meinung, daf 
ein Gelehrter seine Haut dázu habe daf er sie mutig zu Markte trage 


(W. Bang & A. von Gabain, Türkische Turfan- Texte IIl, SPAW 1930, p. 183). 
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im Gottesdienst der Alten Kirche" (139-149); David F. Wright, What Kind of "Bread"? 
The Fourth Petition of the Lord's Prayer from the Fathers to the Reformers! (151-161). 

Charlesworth, James H., 7e Pesharim and Qumran History. Chaos or Consensus?, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan/Cambridge, U.K.: Eerdmans 2002, xiv * 171 pp., ISBN 0-8028- 
3988-6, $ 28.00/ £; 19.99 (pb).—On the way of understanding of Scripture the Qumranites 
had and how they read and applied Scripture to their time and history. A volume by 
one of the most leading scholars in the field of Qumran studies, and of importance to 
those who study early Christian hermeneutics as well. With. Appendixes (Index of Biblical 
Quotations in the Pesharim, Other Commentaries, and Related Documents; Text Critical 
Variants in the Pesharim, Other Commentaries, and Related Documents) by Lidija 
Novakovic. 

Clemens Alexandrinus: Clementis Alexandrini Paedagogus. Edidit M. Marcovich. adiuvante 
J. C.M. van. Winden (Supplements to Vigiliae Christianae LXD) Leiden — Boston — Koóln: 
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ing of Clement's text and to the textual problems involved. Stáhlin himself was aware 
of the shortcomings of his edition when in his Register to Clement (Vol. IV, G.C.S. 39, 
Leipzig, 1936) he printed a 12-page long list of .Nachtráge und Berichtigungen to. Paedagogus 
only. And in the third edition of the treatise (Berlin, 1972), Ursula Treu and Ludwig 
Früchtel appended another list (7-page long) of Addenda et corrigenda. 'The French edi- 
tion (SC 70, 108 & 158) is a reprint of Stáhlin's second ed. of 1936. 

Crowder, Stephanie Buckhanon, Semon of Cyrene. A. Case of Roman Gonscniption (Studies 
in Biblical Literature 46), New York etc: Peter Lang 2002, xiv * 130 pp., ISBN 
0-8204-5686-1, € 40.70 (hb).—'Engaging in cultural [i.e. African-American] studies as 
an interpretive base, Crowder maintains that because Simon was forced or conscripted 
to carry the cross, his actions cannot be interpreted as those of a disciple who volun- 
tarily followed Jesus". 

Edwards, Mark Julian, Origen against Plato, Aldershot: Ashgate 2002, vi * 191 pp., 
ISBN 0-7546-0828-X, £^ 15.99 (pb).—Ongen is regarded as one of the figures chiefly 
responsible for the contamination of biblical theology with pagan philosophy. In these 
fine and careful studies, E. argues that Origen set out to construct a Christian philo- 
sophy, yet he did so with the intention of preserving theology from the infiltration of 
pagan thought. Ch. I: Origen among Christians, Jews and Gnostics; IIl. The God of 
Origen and the Gods of Plato; III. The Doctrine of the Soul in Origen; IV. The 
Interpretation of Scripture. 

Ferreira, Johan, 7he Hymn of the Pearl. The Syriac and Greek Texts with. Introduction, Trans- 
lations, and .Notes (Early Christian Studies 3), Sydney: St Pauls Publications 2002, IX — 
131 pp. (incl. 8 facsimiles, ISBN 0-9577483-3-7 (pb). 

Funk, W.-P., P.-H. Poirier, J.D. Turner, Marsanés (NH X) (Bibhothéque Copte de 
Nag Hammadi, section «Textes», 27), Québec/Louvain-Paris, Les Presses de l'Université 
Laval/Éditions Peeters 2000, XVI -- 500 pages, ISBN 90-429-0855-6, € 95 (broché).— 
Introduction développée (1-248), texte copte nouvellement établi & traduction francaise 
(249-361), le premier commentaire à étre consacré à cet ouvrage (363-468), index ver- 
borum complet (469-495). 

Herrmann, Jr., John J. & Annewies van den Hoek, ZLzght From the Age of Augustine. 
Late Antique Ceramics From North Africa (Tunisia), Cambridge, MA: Harvard Divinity School 
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2002, 100 p. incl. 19 figures and c. 120 photographs, no ISBN, $20 (obtainable from 
Harvard Divinity School, 45 Francis Avenue, Cambridge, MA 02138; Chris Bower(a)har- 
vard.edu) (pb).—Originally catalogue accompanying an exhibition at Andover-Harvard 
Theological Library. Contents: *'African Ceramics in the Age of Augustine and Beyond? 
(Herrmann); 'Augusüne and North African Iconography' (Van den Hoek); *North African 
Pottery, Types and Technology; *Scenes from the «Old Testament»; *'Scenes from the 
New Testament; *Non-Biblical Chrisüan Images; Pagan and Epic Imagery; 'Imperial 
Imagery; 'Amphitheater Scenes; *Scenes from Nature and Daily Life; Bibliography. 

Kattan, Assaad Alias, Verleiblichung und Synergie. Grundzüge der Bibelhermeneutik bei Maximus 
Confessor (Supplements to Vigiliae Christianae LXIITI), Leiden — Boston — Kóln: Brill 2003, 
LXV - 323 pp., ISBN 90-04-12669-4, € 109 (hardback).—Revidierte Fassung Dissertation 
Philipps-Universitát Marburg (Doktorvater Wolfgang Bienert; Zweitgutachter Wolfgang 
Hage). Einleitung (xxii-Ixv); I. Die Logoslehre des Maximus Confessor: Das ontologische 
Fundament der maximinischen Bibelhermeneutik (1-79); II. Der mystische Aufstieg bei 
Maximus Confessor: Das anthropologisch-mystische Fundament der maximinischen Bibel- 
hermeneutik (81-123); III. Die maximinische Bibelhermeneutik (125-272); Zusammenfas- 
sung und Auswertung der Ergebnisse (273-279); Literaturverzeichnis (281-315); Register 
(317-323). 

Knechten, Heinrich Michael, Monastische Váterliteratur und ihre Rezeption durch Makarij von 
Optina, Waltrop: Hartmut Spenner 2002, 333 S., ISBN 3-933688-68-X (broschiert). 

Leal, Jerónimo, La antropología de Tertulliano. Estudio de los tratados. polémicos de los afios 
207-212 d.C. (Studia Ephemeridis Augustinianum 76), Roma: Institutum Patristicum 
Augustiniaanum 2001, 220 pp., ISBN 88-7961-017-1 (pb). 

Louth, Andrew, St John Damascene. Tradition and Originality in. Byzantine Theology (Oxford 
Early Christan Studies Oxford: Oxford University Press 2002, xvii - 327 pp., ISBN 
0-19-925238-6, £, 45,00 (clothbound with book jacket).—*. ..the first book to present 
an overall account of John's life and work; it makes use of recent scholarship about the 
transformation of the former Byzantine territories of the Middle East after the seventh- 
century Arab Conquest, and the new critical edition of the Damascene's prose works. 
It sets John's theological work in the context of the process of preserving, defining, 
defending, and also celebrating the Christian faith of the early synods of the Church 
that took place in the Palestinian monasteries during the first century of Arab rule. 

Makarios: Pseudo-Makarios, Reden und Briefe. Eingeleitet, übersetzt und mit Anmerkungen 
versehen von Klaus Fitschen (Bibliothek der Griechischen Literatur, Band 52), Stuttgart: 
Anton Hiersemann 2000, VII 4 549 S., ISBN 3-7772-0005-0, € 122 (Geb.).—A. Einleitung 
(L. Der Autor; II. Das Problem der Überlieferung; III. Grundzüge der Theologie; IV. 
Zur Textgestalt der vorliegenden Übersetzung; V. Vergleichstabelle; VI. Lesehilfen); B. 
Übersetzung; C. Anmerkungen; D. Quellen- und Literaturverzeichnis; E. (Genaue und 
bisweilen sehr detaillierte) Register. 

Manemann, Jürgen, Carl Schmitt und die Politische "Theologie. Politischer Anti-Monotheismus 
(Münsterische Beitráge zur Theologie 61), Münster: Aschendorff Verlag 2002, VII -- 399 
5., ISBN 3-402-03965-0, € 38 (kart.).—Schón ausgestattete Ausgabe einer Habilitations- 
schrift der Katholisch-Theologischen Fakultát der Westfálischen. Wilhelms-Universitát 
Münster. I. Teil: Zeitdiagnostische Bemerkungen; II. Teil: Gnostische Dauerversu- 
chung; III. Teil: Die politische Theologie Carl Schmitts; IV. Tei: Ungewifiheit in der 
Spátmoderne. Literaturverzeichnis. Personenregtster. 

Manns, Frédéric, Le judéo-christianisme. Mémoire ou. prophétie? (Théologie historique 112), 
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Paris: Beauchesne 2000, XVII -* 383 p., ISBN 2-7010-1402-6, € 44 (pb).— Retrouver 
leur mémoire originelle, c'est, pour les chrétiens, s'ouvrir au Judaisme pluraliste et aux 
modes d'expression de la Synagogue du I* siécle. Un rappel de l'histoire du judéo-chri- 
süuanisme, de la théologie judéo-chrétienne et de l'exégése des origines s'impose donc. 
Premiére Partie: L'histoire du judéo-christianisme (11-184); Deuxiéme Parte: La théolo- 
gie judéo-chrétienne (185-276); Troisiéme Partie: Éléments d'exégése judéo-chrétienne 
(277-383). Ni bibliographie ni index. 

Mratschek, Sigrid, Der Briefwechsel des Paulinus von .Nola. Kommumkation und soziale Kontakte 
zwischen christlichen [ntellektuellen (Hypomnemata. Untersuchungen zur Antüke und zu ihrem 
Nachleben, Band 134), Gótüngen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht 2002, XIV - 732 S. 
mit 16 Abbildungen & 2 Karten, ISBN 3-525-25232-3, € 101,80 (Geb.).—'Eine erst- 
mals vorgelegte prosopographische Analyse der antiken Nachrichten über die sozialen 
Kontakte zu seinen 39 Briefpartnern, 38 Boten, seinen Freunden in Rom und Gásten 
in Nola zeigt den Einfluf, den Paulinus und sein Kreis durch Kommunikation und den 
Aufbau einer eigenen Post zwischen den christlichen Státten des Imperium Romanum 
vom Mittelmeer bis zur Kanalküste ausübte'. 

Noce, Carla, Vestis Varia. L'immagine della veste nell'opera di Origene (Studia Ephemeridis 
Augustinianum 79), Roma: Institutum Patrisüicum Augustinianum 2002, 361 pp., ISBN 
88-7961-014-7 (pb). 

Origen, Homilies on foshua. 'Yranslated by Barbara J. Bruce; edited by Cynthia White 
(The Fathers of the Church 105), Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America 
Press 2002, viii - 232 pp., ISBN 0-8132-0105-5, $ 34.95 (hardback with jacket). 

Pasquier, A., Fugnoste. Lettre sur le Diu transcendant (NH. III, 3 et V, 1) (Bibliothéque 
Copte de Nag Hammadi, section «Textes», 26), Québec/Louvain-Paris, Les Presses de 
l'Université Laval/Éditions Peeters 2000, XIV - 131 pages, ISBN 90-429-0851-3, € 35 
(broché).—Introduction (1-32), texte copte nouvellement établi & traduction francaise 
(34-95), index (97-129). Un second volume contiendra e.a. une analyse de la doctrine 
accompagnée d'une comparaison des deux versions, des notes philologiques et des 
hypothéses sur la date et le milieu de production. 

Perrin, Nicholas, 7Aomas and Tatn. The Relatnship. between the Gospel of Thomas and the 
Diatessaron, Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature 2002, xu * 216 pp., ISBN 1-58983- 
045-8, $ 29.95 (pb). 

Prinzivall, Emanuela, Magrster Ecclesiae. 1l. dibattito su. Origene fra III e IV secolo, Roma: 
Institutum Patristicum Augustinianum 2002, 234 pp., ISBN 88-7961-011-2 (pb). 

Richards, William A., Difference and. Distance in. Post-Pauline. Christianity. Án. Efustolary 
Analysis of the Pastorals (Studies 1n. Biblical. Literature 44), New York etc.: Peter Lang 
2002, xiv - 282 pp., ISBN 0-8204-5599-7, € 53.60 (hb).—'... comparison with other 
letters of the time suggests that among the Pastorals there are three authors at work, 
not one, reflecting the concerns of three different decades in the life of post-Pauline 
Christianity". 

Roberge, M., La Paraphrase de Sem (NH VII, 1) (Bibliothéque Copte de Nag Hammadi, 
section «T'extes», 25), Québec/Louvain-Paris, Les Presses de l'Université Laval/ Éditions 
Peeters 2000, XXX - 283 pages, ISBN 90-429-0729-0, € 80 (broché).—Introduction 
développée (1-114), texte copte nouvellement établi &? traduction frangaise (119-215), 
traduction structurée (217-241), index (243-281). 

Robinson, James M., Paul Hoffmann & John S. Kloppenborg, 7e Cntical Edition of 
Q. Synopsis including the Gospels of Matthew and Luke, Mark and "Thomas with. English, German, 
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and French Translations of Q and "Thomas, Leuven: Peeters 2000, CVII 581 pp., ISBN 
90-429-0926-9, € 70 (clothbound with book jacket).—Major tool in the history of Q' 
research, well-edited by Robinson c.s. and published by Peeters in an exemplary way 
(and, comparatively speaking, on sale for a low price). 'Preface/Vorwort/Préface' by 
the editors (XIII-XVD; 'History of Q Research! by James M. Robinson (XIX-LXXD; 
"l'echnical Data! by James M. Robinson (LXXII-CVID; "Ihe Critical Text of Q'" (1-561); 
"Concordance of Q' by John S. Kloppenborg (563-581). 

Sandt, Huub van de &? David Flusser, 7he Didache. Its Jewish Sources and its Place in 
Early fudaism and Christtamty (Compendia Rerum Iudaicarum ad Novum Testamentum, 
Section III, Volume V), Assen/Minneapolis: Royal Van Gorcum/Fortress Press 2002, 
XVIII * 431 pp., ISBN 90-232-3763-3, € 63 (bound).—A major achievement in the 
study of the Didache: 1. Introduction: History and Text of the Didache; 2. The Jewish 
Source of Didache 1-6: the Two Ways; 3. The Influence of the Two Ways in Christian 
Literature; 4. A Reconstruction of the Two Ways; 5. The Two Ways as a Jewish 
Document; 6. The Two Ways and the Sermon of the Mount; 7. À Jewish-Christian 
Addition to the Two Ways: Did 6:2-3; 8. The Didache's Ritual: Jewish and Early 
Christian Tradition (Did 7-10); 9. The Didache Community and its Jewish. Roots (Did 
11-155 Abbreviations; Bibliography; Indices. 

Schwartz, Seth, /mperialism and Jewish Society, 200 B.C.E. to 640 C.E., Princeton and 
Oxford: Princeton University Press 2001, x1 *-. 320 pp., ISBN 0-691-08850-0, £/ 27.95 
(clothbound with book jacket).—New history of Palestinian Jewish society in Antiquity. 
Particularly in Ch. VI it 1s argued 'that the Christianization of the Roman Empire gen- 
erated the most fundamental features of medieval and modern Jewish life". 

Stewart-Sykes, Alistair, 7/7. Life of Polycarp. An anonymous vita from third-century. Smyrna. 
Edited and translated with. an. introduction and. notes (Early Christian Studies 4), Sydney: St 
Pauls Publications 2002, XII - 168 pp., ISBN 0-9577483-45 (pb). 

Winter, Bruce W., Philo and Paul among the Sophists. Alexandrian and. Corinthian. Responses 
to a Julio-Claudian Movement, Grand Rapids, Michigan/Cambridge, U.K.: Eerdmans 2002, 
xix ^ 302 pp. ISBN 0-8028-3977-0, $ 32.00//, 22.99 (pb).—Second edition of this 
highly acclaimed book that *provides crucial insights into the nature of Paul's sterling 
rhetoric as well as the problems that the sophistic movement created for Diaspora Jews 
in Alexandria and for the early Christians in. Corinth; Foreword by G.W. Bowersock. 
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THE DIVINE NAME IN ANTE-NICENE CHRISTOLOGY 
BY 


CHARLES A. GIESCHEN 


One single name is not uttered in the world, the name that the Father gave 
to the Son, the name above all things: the name of the Father.' 


Most discussions of early Christology focus on the multüple titles or names 
that were given to Jesus of Nazareth in the years following his baptism in 
the Jordan River? This confession from the Gospel of Philip (ca. late sec- 
ond century) evinces the conviction that the Son was given and now shares 
the *one single name" of the Father. In light of all the names/ttles ascribed 
to Jesus, what is "the name of the Father" that he gave to the Son? What 
is the name that "is not uttered in the world" and is "above all things"? 
It is the sacred Tetragrammaton: ir (^ YHWH?)? 

Although the Gospel of Philib asserts that everything has a "secret name" 
which reveals its true nature, the basic Chrstological confession that the 
Son shares the Divine Name of the Father should not be dismissed as eso- 
teric Gnostic teaching that has no relationship to Christology of the New 
Testament. It actually reads very much like a petition of the farewell prayer 
in the Gospel of John: *Holy Father, protect them in your name that you 
have given to me" (17.11).* The roots of these similar Christological con- 
fessions stretch back to earlier Second Temple Period Jewish reflections on 
the Divine Name and the theophanic figure(s) who possess it. Since the 


! Gospel of Philip 11.54.5-8. A similar, and much longer, account of this Divine Name 
Christology is found in the Gospel of Truth 1.38.7-40.29; see below. 

? A fine example is Oscar Cullmann, 77e Christology of the New "Testament (rev. ed.; 
trans. Shirley C. Guthne and Charles A.M. Hall; Philadelphia: Westminster, 1963). 

? 'This conclusion is based upon substantial evidence that the Tletragrammaton was 
viewed as the most important name of God and was so sacred that, with few excep- 
tions, it was not uttered; see evidence below. 

* Gilles Quispel recognized the importance of this Name Christology in John several 
decades ago; see Het Johannesevangelie en de Gnosis", Ve27 7s 11 (1956/57) 173-202. 

? For example, the Angel of YHWH (Exod 23.20-21), Yahoel (Apoc. Ab. 10.3-8), the 
Son of Man (/ En. 48.2), the Word (Philo, Conf. 146); see discussion in Part II below. 


O Koninklijke Brill NV, Leiden, 2003 Vigilae Christianae 57,2 115-158 
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Divine Name was highly honored and treated with great reverence by Jews 
of this period, the Tetragrammaton was not explicitly written out in texts 
expressing the divine identity of Christ (i&, "Jesus possesses the name 
YHWH Y, but is alluded to by mention of a name (7e, "Jesus was given 
the Father's name")? Because these references to the Divine Name that 
Jesus possesses are allusions and often shrouded with mystery, the impor- 
tance of the Divine Name 1n the confession of the identity of Christ has 
often been overlooked or understated by scholars of early Christology.' 

This study will demonstrate that several of the references or allusions 
to the ^name" of Jesus in early Chrstan literature, primarily several NT 
texts, are signifying that Jesus possesses the Divine Name, namely the Tetra- 
grammaton.? Furthermore, this evidence will show that the Divine Name 
was a significant aspect in the expression of early understandings of the 
identity of Jesus among Jewish Christians, certainly more significant than 
many scholarly discussions of early Christology acknowledge. After briefly 
discussing recent research of this subject, this study will review the primary 
antecedents of this aspect of early Christology and then present represen- 
tative evidence of the use of the Divine Name in the expression of Christology 
before 325 CE, especially in the first century. 


I. Recent Study of the Diwine .Name in. Early Christology 


The primary area where interpreters have long acknowledged some rela- 
tionship between Jesus and the Divine Name is in explanations of why the 
frequent title xopiog ("Lord") is ascribed to Chrst in the NT? One typi- 
cal basis for asserting a relationship is the fact that many translators of the 


* Concerning the use of the Divine Name in this period, see Sean M. McDonough, 
YHWH at Patmos: Rev. 1:4 in its Hellenistic and Early Jewish Setting ( WUNT 11.107; Tübingen: 
Mohr Siebeck, 1999) 58-122. McDonough concludes that it was spoken only in the 
Temple precincts (by the High Priest on the Day of Atonement and possibly also in 
the daily blessing); see also Hans Beitenhard, *óvopoa", 7DNT 5:268-269. 

! "This is confirmed by perusing volumes in early Christology; see discussion in Part 
I below. 

? "This thesis originates from my previous research that is published in Angelomorphic 
Christology: Antecedents and Early. Evidence (AGJU 42; Leiden, Cologne: Brill, 1998). The 
present study further develops evidence scattered throughout that volume. 

? For example, Christopher M. Tuckett, Christology and the .New "Testament: Jesus and His 
Farliest. Followers (Louisville: Westminster John Knox, 2001) 19-22. 
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Hebrew Scriptures into Greek rendered iTiT with kópiog.'? Although there 
were other ways that the Tetragrammaton was rendered in some Greek 
manuscripts, Albert Pietersma has demonstrated that the widespread prac- 
tice of translaüng the Tetragrammaton with x$piog was in place before the 
time of Philo and the NT.!! The confession xópiog 'Inoooc Xpitóg (Jesus 
Christ is Lord"), therefore, can be seen to reflect Jewish identification of 
Jesus with YHWH." Opinions vary on the significance of this identification, 
with many scholars being quick to qualify the divinity implied in this con- 
fession. Reginald H. Fuller, for example, states: 


This does not mean however that the distinction between Jesus and God 1s 
blurred, or that Jesus was by now regarded as a divine being in an ontolog- 
ical sense. All that the LXX usage opens up at this stage is a functional iden- 
tity between the exalted Kyrios and the Yahweh-Kyrios of the Old Testament 
and LXX. 


The conclusion that the xópiog confession was founded on Jewish iden- 
tification of Jesus with YHWH has not gone unchallenged. Early in the twen- 
tieth century Wilhelm Bousset argued that this title and confession was adapted 
by Chrisüans like Paul outside of Palestine under influence from Hellenistic 
understandings of kópiog and xópiou."* The life of Bousset's problematic 


'" For example, Reginald Fuller, 77 Foundations of New Testament Christology (New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1965) 67-68. 

! *Kyrios or Tetragram: A Renewed Quest for the Original Septuagint", De Septuaginta: 
Studies in Honour of John Wilham Wevers on. his sixth-fiflh. birthday (ed. Albert Pietersma and 
Claude Cox; Mississaug, Ontario: Benben Publications, 1984) 85-101; see also McDonough, 
YHWH at Patmos, 60-61. 'The reverence given the Tetragrammaton as the Divine Name 
in Hebrew impacted early Jewish Christians writing and pronunciation of other nomina 
sacra in early manuscripts; see A.H.R.E. Paap, JVomina Sacra in. the Greek Papyri of the First 
Five Centuries A.D.: The Sources and Some Deductions (Papyrologica Lugduno-Batava 8; Leiden: 
Brill, 1959). : 

'? 'This assertion is widely understood as the foundational confession or "creed" of 
the early Christians; see esp. Rom 10.9, Phil 2.11 and 1 Cor 12.3 (cf. John 20.28). 

5 Foundations of NT Christology, 68. Although Fuller is much more reasonable than 
some on this matter, his statement reflects the developmental model" for understand- 
ing early Christology. Can we really say that the earliest Jewish Christians had a "func- 
tional" identity that did not blur the distinction between Jesus and God? If Jesus is 
given the Divine Name and worshipped, then the lines between Jesus and God have 
blurred, there is divine identity, even though some distinction between God (Father) 
and Lord (Son) is maintained. 

* Kyros Christos (trans. J. Steely; 5th ed.; Nashville: Abingdon, 1970). The first German 
edition was published in 1913. 
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proposal was extended after a version of it received endorsement by Rudolf 
Bultmann.' Oscar Cullmann, among others, vigorously challenged this posi- 
tion by ciüng Jewish evidence in arguing that "worship of the present 
exalted Lord had taken place already among the Aramaic-speaking Palestinian 
followers of Jesus." It was not until Joseph Fitzmyer's study of the kópioc 
tile that the tide finally turned decisively against Bousset's theory." The 
significant research of David Capes on the use of OT YHWH texts in 
Paul's Christology has sealed the fate of the Bousset theory.? Cullmann 
expresses the profound significance of the kópiog designation for the 1dentü- 
fication of Jesus with YHWH: "Once he was given the 'name which is 


above every name', God's own name ('Lord', Adonat Kyrios), then no limita- 


tions at all could be set for the transfer of divine attributes to him." '? 


Discussion of the Divine Name in early Christology, however, usually 
fades fast after one reads beyond the important «ópiog title. Although the 
omission of any further discussion of the Divine Name in volumes on early 
Christology can be attributed to the large amount of other Christological 
source material, nevertheless limited attention to this aspect of Christology 


5 The Theology of the New Testament (2 vols.; trans. Kenneth Grobel; New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1951 and 1955) L:52. 

' Christology of the .NT, 203. Cullmann especially points to the Greek transliteration 
of the Aramaic prayer Mopava 8a ("Our Lord, Come!") as support for the worship of 
Jesus as "Lord" on Palestinian soil; see 195-237. Marün Hengel laments the ongoing 
popularity of Bousset's theory and argues against it; see. 7e Son of God: The Origin of 
Christology and the History of jJewish-Hellenistic Religion (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1976) 77-83, 
esp. n. 135). See also the criuque of Larry Hurtado, *New Testament Christology: A 
Criüque of Bousset's Influence", 7S 40 (1979) 306-317, and his One God, One Lord: Early 
Christian. Devotion and. Ancient Jewish. Monotheism (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1988) 24-35. 

7 *'The Semitic Background of the New Testament Kyrios- Title", 7e Semitic Background 
of the .New "Testament (Eerdmans: Grand Rapids, 1997) 115-142. This is a revised and 
expanded version of "Der semistische Hintergrund des neutestamentlichen Kyriostitels", 
Jesus. Christus in. Historie und "Theologie: .Neutestamenliche Festschrift für Hans Conzelmann zum 60. 
Geburtstag (ed. G. Strecker; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1975) 267-298. 

? Old Testament Yahweh Texts in. Paul's. Christolog;y (WUNT 1I.47; Tübingen: Mohr 
Siebeck, 1992). 

'? Christology of the .NT, 237. 

^ Examples include: Cullmann, Christology of the NT; Fuller, Foundations of NT Christology; 
James D.G. Dunn, Christology in the Making: A .New Testament. Inquiry. into. the. Origins. of the 
Doctrine of the Incarnation (2nd ed.; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1989); Marinus de Jonge, 
Christology in. Context: The. Earhest. Christian. Response to. jesus (Philadelphia: Westminster, 
19885; Raymond E. Brown, 4n Introduction to New "Testament Christology (New York: Paulist, 
19945; and Tuckett, Christology and the .NT. 
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is essential because of the evidence in NT texts. James Dunn has acknowl- 
edged the need to give more attention to the contribution of angelomor- 
phic traditions, which include traditions about possession of the Divine 
Name, yet he downplays the value of his own assessment by reasserting 
that such tradit&ons were not part of "the highroad for developing chris- 
tological thought" until the Book of Revelation at the end of the first cen- 
tury.?! Treatment of other early Christian testimony that Jesus possesses 
the Divine Name is so infrequent that representative scholarship from the 
past century can be quickly reviewed. 

Gilles Quispel was among the first who gave attention to other evidence 
for this aspect of early Christology, largely due to seeing Jewish traditions 
about the Divine Name in Johannine and Valentinian Christology.^ His 
voice, however, was not widely heeded by NT scholarship, possibly due 
to the domination of German scholarship and the broad scope of his 
research that spanned much literature beyond the NT corpus, including 
the newly discovered Nag Hammadi literature. It was Jean Daniélou, 
influenced by OQuispel, who brought more attention to the Divine Name 
as an important aspect of early Christology through his discussion of angelo- 
morphic traditions in the first volume of his synthetic trilogy on early 
Christian theology. The intriguing evidence presented by Daniélou demon- 
strates the use of the Divine Name for expressing Christology, especially 
in the second and third centuries. 

The influence of Quispel and Daniélou can be seen in Richard Longe- 
necker's treatment of *the Name" in his work on Jewish Christology. In 
spite of its brevity, he calls attention to the importance of the Divine Name 
in the Christology of Matthew, Acts, John, and James. Even as Quispel 
read some of the NT evidence about the Divine Name in light of later 
Christian literature, so also Alan Segal offered valuable research concern- 
ing how later rabbinic texts can help in understanding the Divine Name(s) 


? See the preface to the second edition of Christology in the Making, esp. xxvi. For fur- 
ther discussion of the term "angelomorphic", see Gieschen, Angelomorphic Christolology, 15 
and 27-28. 

? *Het Johannesevangelie en de Gnosis', JVedT 1s 11 (1956/57) 173-202; see also 
*John and Jewish Christianity", John and Qumran (ed. J.H. Charlesworth; London: 
Chapman, 1972) 137-155. 

?3 "The Theology of jewish Christianity (trans. J. Baker; Philadelphia: Westminster, 1964), 
esp. 147-163. Quispel's influence is documented in several footnotes. 

?* The Christology of Early fewish Christianity (Grand. Rapids: Baker, 1970) 41-46. 
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used by Philo and early Christans.? Christopher Rowland, through his 
research in Jewish apocalyptic literature and its relationship to later Jewish 
mysticism, traced the development of exalted angel traditions. One of the 
features of the traditions that he set forth as important for early Christology 
is possession of the Divine Name. 

Aloys Grillmeier notes the importance of *a pre-Pauline and pre-Johannine 
'name-christology'" during his discussion of second-century Jewish Christianity 
in the first of his magisterial volumes on Christology." He points to the 
^Shem-theology of the later books of the Old Testament", the interest in 
the name given to the Son of Man in / Enoch 48.2, and some material in 


555 


Philo, as antecedents of material found in the Shepherd of Hermas concern- 
ing ^the name".? His discussion appears to be founded upon Daniélou 
and does not advance anything new.? 

It was Jarl E. Fossum, a student of Quispel, who pushed the subject of 
the relationship between Jesus and the Divine Name to greater prominence 
in discussions of early Christology through the publication of his revised 
dissertation and several articles during the last two decades of the twent- 
eth century? 'The strength of Fossum's work is the grounding of his research 
in ancient Jewish and Samaritan literature with. the. tracing. of traditions 
through the NT into various documents of Chrisaanity and Judaism dur- 
ing the first few centuries of the Common Era. Although the jury is sull 


?? "Two Powers in Heaven: Early Rabbinic Reports About. Christianity and Gnosticism (SJLA. 25; 
Leiden: Brill 1977); for application of his research to NT Christology, see esp. 205-217. 
See also N.A. Dahl and Alan F. Segal, *Philo and the Rabbis on the Names of God", 
jSj 9 (1978) 1-28. 

** See esp. 7he Open Heaven: A Study of Apocalyptic in fudaism and Early Christamty (New 
York: Crossroad, 1982) 94-113. 

7 Christ in. Christian Tradition. Volume One: From the Apostolic Age to. Chalcedon (2nd rev. 
ed.; trans. John Bowden; Atlanta: John Knox, 1975) 41. 

? Chnst in Christan Tradition, 41-42. He also mentions the significance of name the- 
ology briefly in his longer discussion of the Christos angelos tradition; see 53. 

? Even though he mentions that this Divine Name Christology exists before the Pauline 
and Johannine writings, he does very little to demonstrate its presence in either of these 
parts of the NT, much less present evidence of its existence prior to these writings; see 
Christ in. Christian. Tradition, 22. 

39» "The .Name of God and the Angel of the Lord: Samaritan and Jewish Concepts of. [ntermediation 
and the Origin of Gnosticism (WUNT 36; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1985), and the essays 
collected in Jar! E. Fossum, 7he Image of the Invisible God: Essays on the Influence of Jewish 
Mysticism on. Early Christology (NTOA 30; Universitátsverlag Freiburg Schweiz and Van- 
denhoeck & Ruprecht Gótüngen, 1995). 
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out, Fossum's work has not received as widespread reception among NT 
scholars as it deserves, probably because of its broad focus beyond the NT 
and its use of a very wide range of literary evidence, much of it dating 
from the post-NT period. My own work as a student of Fossum focused 
more narrowly on the pre-150 CE use of angelomorphic traditions in 
Christology, with significant attention given to use of the Divine Name 
Angel tradition (Exod 23.20-21 and related texts)?! 

One aspect of Richard Bauckham's important discussion of *Divine Iden- 
tity Christology", which calls upon scholars to move beyond functional or 
ontic presentations of Chritology, is a focus on Jesus! possession of the 
Divine Name.? He sees evidence of this in Phil 2.9, Heb 1.4, and the fre- 
quent mention of "calling on the name of the Lord" (Acts 2.17-21, 38; 
9.14; 22.16; Rom 10.9-13; 1 Cor 1.2; and 2 Tim 2.22).? Sean McDonough, 
one of Bauckham's students, has made a very significant contribution to 
study of the Divine Name with his thorough treatment of *the One who 
is, who was, and who is to come" in Rev 1.4 as evidence of Jewish reflection 
on the Divine Name.?* His application of this research to early Christology, 
however, is somewhat limited.? 


II. Aniecedents of the Use of the Divine .Name in. Early. Christology 


The witness concerning the Divine Name in the OT is the foundation 
for the assertion that mention of *the name" by early Jewish Chrisüians 
would be understood as a reference to the Tetragrammaton.? Unlike Elohim 
and the many other ütles or names used to identify God in the OT, 
YHWH was understood to be the personal name of God.? The meaning 
of the Tetragrammaton has been shrouded in mystery that has probably 


*' My indebtedness to Fossum is apparent in Angelomorphic Christology. One recurrent 
feature in several of these angelomorphic traditions is the possession of the Divine Name. 

? God Crucfied: Monotheism and Christology in the New Testament (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1998) 34, 40-42. 

? God Crucified, 34. 

* YHWH at Patmos; see n. 6 above. 

5? YHWH at Patmos, esp. 126-128, 170-176, and 217-233. 

* For a more extensive discussion, see Fossum, Name of God; see also Gieschen, Angelo- 
morphic. Christology, 70-78. 

? K. van der Toorn, *Yahweh", Dictionary of Deities and Demons of the Bible (eds. Karel 
van der Toorn, Bob Becking, Pieter W. van der Horst; Leiden, Cologne, Boston: Brill, 
1995) 1711-1730. 
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only added to the reverence surrounding it, and the explanation that 
YHWH gives in Exodus 3.14 does little to clear the fog: iN. UN iT. 
It is clear, however, that the enigmatic Divine Name was regarded as much 
more than a few letters or a particular sound; the intimate connection 
between a person and his name meant that the Divine Name could not 
be separated from the reality it represented. "Therefore, for example, sev- 
eral Psalms offer praise to both YHWH and his Name (eg., Ps 68.4; 103.1). 
This maxim applies also to the Divine Name: "For as is his name, so is 
he" (1 Sam 25.25). 

If the Divine Name 1s not usually separated from the reality of YHWH 
in first century Jewish theology, then how could Jewish Christians who 
confessed the Shema' link this name to the man Jesus Christ? The OT tra- 
ditüons that are significant antecedents of this phenomenon are the texts 
where the Divine Name is the possession of the visible image of YHWH 
in various theophanies.? One of the places where this is made very clear 
is when YHWH promises Moses that he will send *an angel" before Israel 
on their journey from Sinai: 

[Exod 23.20] Behold, I send an angel in front of you [322 N22 D20 "2 nin], 
to guard you on the way and to bring you to the place that I have prepared. 
[21] Be attentive to him and listen to his voice; do not rebel against him, for 
he will not pardon your transgression; for my name is in him [33 "DD ^2]. 
[22] But if you listen attentively to his voice and do all that I say, then I will 
be an enemy to your enemies and an adversary to your adversaries. 


The need for some disanction between YHWH and his visible form arises 
from the paradox that YHWH appears in some form on many occasions, 
yet one cannot see YHWH and live (Exod 33.20). A delicate disünction 
between YHWH and his visible form is often expressed in theophanic texts 
by the use of another title, such as N22 (*angel" or *messenger") in this 
text. The status and authority of the various theophanic forms of YHWH 
is usually expressed in the descripüion of his appearance, words, or actions. 
Exod 23.20-22 communicates the identity of this "angel" especially through 
noting his possession of the Divine Name; YHWH says, *my name is in 


?' Usually translated "I am who I am." The LXX translation £yó eipx ó. dv ("I am 
the One who is") is important for the translation of divine disclosure statements in the 
LXX which are used in the Christology of John; see below. 

? Even when there is not an overt reference to the Divine Name (eg., Exod 23.20- 
22), the question about the name of the visible manifestation of YHWH is asked in 
several OT theophanies (eg., Judges 13.17-18). 
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him." 'This text testifies that a figure that has some independence from 
YHWH can still share in his being through the possession of the Divine 
Name (7e, a divine hypostasis). If this *angel" has the name YHWH in 
him, he can be understood to be YHWH in a visible form. The divine 
identity of this "angel" is further communicated by mention that he has 
the authority to absolve and speak as YHWH (23.21-22)."! 

This phenomenon is not limited to isolated OT texts that mention 
YHWH appearing as an angel. Another example of a divine hypostasis in 
the OT possessing the Divine Name is D (*the Name") or rjr ag ("the 
Name of YHWH") who dwelt in the temple as mentioned especially in 
Deuteronomy, the so-called Deuteronomistic History, and Jeremiah.* 
Contrary to Gerhard von Rad's modern abstraction of this Name theol- 
ogy as a "theologically sublime idea" that "is replacing the old crude idea 
of Jahweh's presence", the texts themselves depict the Name as a theo- 
phanic form who manifested the presence of YHWH in a manner similar 
to the Angel of YHWH, the Glory of YHWH, and the Word of YHWH.*? 
These traditions may have contributed to biblical writers using "the Name" 
as the subject of divine actions in other OT texts (eg., Isa 30.27 and Prov 
18.10). Furthermore, B2 1s often used in rabbinic literature as a substi- 
tute for the Tetragrammaton rather than ^z78N.** 

Second Temple Jewish literature evinces considerable interest in the 
Divine Name and the theophanic figure who possesses it.^ A significant 


" Exodus 23:20-22 is a very significant text among the so-called *Angel of the Lord" 
traditions because of this overt mention of the possession of the Divine Name. Most 
texts that refer to the Angel of the Lord figure depict him as a brief manifestation that 
is indisünguishable from God. For further discussion of these traditions, see Gieschen, 
Angelomorphic  Christology, 51-69; for a defense of hypostasis nomenclature, see 36-45. 

*! See esp. Fossum, JVame of God, 86. 

? See esp. O. Grether, Name und Wort Gottes im Alten Testament (BZAW 64; Giessen: 
Toepelmann, 1934) 1-58, and Tryggve Mettinger, 7he Dethronement of Sabaoth: Studies in 
the Shem and Kabod Theologies (ConBOT 18; Lund: CWK Gleerup, 1982) 129-132. For a 
summary of research on Name theology, see Ian Wilson, Out of the Midst of Fire: Dwine 
Presence in. Deuteronomy (SBLDS 151; Atdanta: Scholars Press, 1995) 1-15. 

5 Gerhard von Rad, Studws in Deuteronomy (trans. D. Stalker; London: SCM, 1953) 
39. Wilson defends Deuteronomy's presentation of a tangible divine presence conveyed 
by the Name dwelling in the temple; see Out of the Midst of Fire, esp. 199-217. For fur- 
ther discussion of the interrelationship of these theophanic traditions, see Gieschen, 
Angelomorphic Christology, 51-123. 

" H. Beitenhard, *óvona", 7DNT 5:269. 

9 See Fossum, Name of God, 239-338, and Gaeschen, Angelomorphic Christology, 124-186. 
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aspect of the understanding of the Divine Name in this literature is an 
emphasis on its power. This name is not another word among the myr- 
iad of words in the human language, but is the most powerful word of 
the world, even the very word that God spoke to bring the world into 
existence (Ps 124.8). Tubilees, a second century BCE Jewish text, testifies to 
the cosmogenic power ascribed to the Divine Name as it describes Isaac 
calling his sons to swear an oath by the name that is responsible for all 
creation: 


[36.7] And now I will make you swear by the great oath—because there is 
not an oath which is greater than it, by the glorious and honored and great and 
splendid and amazing and mighty name which created heaven and earth and every- 
thing together—that you will fear and worship him. 


The Similitudes of / Enoch, certainly Jewish and usually dated to the first 
century CE, contain further vivid testimony to the cosmogenic power of 
the Divine Name, but here this name 1s also the possession of a distinct 
theophanic figure: the "Son of Man" who reflects "the man" of Ezekiel 
1.26 and the "one like a son of man" in Daniel 7.13.55 Similar to Daniel 
7, the "Son of Man" in 7 Enoch 37-71 is closely identified with "the Ancient 
of Days", who is also known as "the Lord of the Spints", by sharing the 
divine throne (51.3; 69.29). Especially crucial for this discussion 1s the depic- 
tion of this Son of Man as a preexistent being (42.7; 62.7) who possessed 
the *hidden name" (69.14) before creation: 


[48.2] At that hour, that Son of Man was named by the name, in the presence 
of the Lord of the Spirits, the Before-Time; [3] even before the creation of 
the sun and the moon, before the creation of the stars, he was named by the 
name in the presence of the Lord of the Spirits." 


There is no doubt that "the name" by which the Son of Man was named" 
is the Divine Name because there are numerous references to "the name 
of the Lord of the Spirits" throughout the Similitudes.* Furthermore, imme- 


*' Although the relationship with Daniel 7 is obvious, the genealogical relationship 
of this Son of Man to the Glory of YHWH in Ezek 1.26 is made clear in this unmis- 
takable allusion: *whose countenance had the appearance of a man" (46.1). 

* "This translation of the Ethiopic is that of E. Isaac in O7P 1.35, but incorporates 
his literal rendering *named by the name" in place of *was given a name"; see n. 48b. 

** For example, see: 38.2; 39.7, 9, 14; 40.4, 7; 41.2, 8; 43.4; 45.1, 2, 3; 46.7; 47.2; 
48.7, 10; 50.2, 3; 53.6; 55.4; 61.3, 9, 11, 13; 63.7; 67.8. The *Lord of the Spirits" title 
is a reflection of N22 mmm (Isa 6.35; see Matthew Black, *Two Unusual Nomina Dei 
in the Second Vision of Enoch", 7he .New Testament Age: Essays in Honor of Bo Riecke (ed. 
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diately preceding the dramatic revelation of this hidden name of the Son 
of Man to the saints (69.27), / Enoch 69 elaborately ascribes the creation 
and its sustenance to this "powerful and strong" oath (69.14): 


[16] And these are the secrets of this oath [ze, the Divine Name]: 
Through his oath the firmament and the heavens were suspended before the 
world was created and forever. 

[17] And through it the earth was founded upon the waters; and from the 
secret recesses of the mountains comes sweet water, for the creation of the 
world and unto eternity. 

[18] And through that oath the sea was created and its foundations; for the 
time of its wrath he placed for it the sand as a barrier, and it does not pass 
beyond its boundary from creation of the world to eternity. 

[19] And through that oath are the depths made firm and abide and do not 
move from their place from eternity to eternity. 

[20] And through that oath the sun and the moon complete their course, and 
do not deviate from their ordinance from eternity to eternity. 

[21] And through that oath the stars complete their course, and he calls them 
by their names, and they answer him from eternity to eternity. 

[22] And likewise with regard to the waters, to their winds, and to all spir- 
its and their course from all regions of spirits. 

[23] And there are kept the storehouses of the thunder-peals and the flashes 
of the lightning; and there are kept the storehouses of the hail and of the 
hoar-frost, and the storehouses of the storm-cloud, and the storehouses of the 
rain and of the dew. 

[24] And all those who give thanks and praise before the Lord of the Spirits, 
and glorify (him) with all their power; and their sustenance is in all (their) 
thanksgiving; they will praise and glorify and extol the Name of the Lord of 
the Spirits for ever and ever. 

[25] And this oath 1s binding upon them; 

And by it they will be kept, and they will keep to their paths, 

And their course will not be spoiled.?? 


What is especially surprising 1s that a Jewish group who venerated Enoch 
could then have identified this preexistent Son of Man with the man Enoch 
as is done in / Enoch 71. 





William Weinrich; 2 vols.; Macon, GA: Mercer, 1984) I.53-59. Although there is clear 
tesümony that this name is possessed before creation by the Son of Man, it should be 
noted that an enigmatic discussion about the Evil One revealing this name to Michael 
and placing it in his hand (69.14-15) introduces the verses that describe this name as 
the source of creation (69.16-26). 

?? 'This is the translaüon of Matthew Black, 7he Book of Enoch or 1 Enoch (SV TP 7; 
Leiden: Brill, 1985). 
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A similar tradition is found in 3 Enoch, a fifth or sixth century CE Jewish 
mystical text preserved in Hebrew that purports to be a record of the mys- 
tical ascent visions of Rabbi Ishmael, one of the second-generation Tannaim 
(120-140 CE). 5 Enoch contains an account that depicts "the Holy One" 
(God) wriüng "the letters by which heaven and earth were created" upon 
a crown (13.1) that he places upon Metatron: 


[12.5] He set it upon my head and he called me, "he lesser YTHWH" [yopn mir] 
in the presence of his whole household in the height, as it is written, *My 
name 1$ in hum." 


The overt reference to Exod 23.21 demonstrates the ongoing influence of 
this tradition: Metatron is depicted as the theophanic angel who possesses 
the Divine Name that is responsible for all creation and is even called *the 
Leser YHWH".?? 

lhe depiction of Yahoel in the Apocalypse of Abraham, usually dated to 
the late first century CE, is another striking example of the powerful Divine 
Name possessed by a theophanic figure?! 


[10.3] And while I was stüll face down on the ground, I heard the voice 
speaking, "Go, Yahoel of the same name, /rough the mediation of my Inefable 
JName, consecrate this man for me and strengthen him against his trembling." 
[10.8] "I am Yahoel and I was called so by him who causes those with me 
on the seventh expanse, on the firmament, to shake, a Power through the medium 


of his Ineffable Name in. me." 


This undeniable identification of Yahoel with the angel who bears the 
Divine Name is made even more obvious with his twice-theophoric name. 
His significance in this document is augmented by an elaborate physical 
description that identifies him with the Glory of Ezek 1.26-28 (Apoc. Ab. 
11.2-3). Another important depiction of a named angel that possesses the 
Divine Name is Israel in the extant fragments of the Prayer of foseph.? 'This 
angel is "the firstborn of every living thing" who *tabernacles among men" 
as the man Jacob. 

Philo of Alexandria, writing in the first half of the first century CE, also 
evinces considerable interest in the theophanic angel of Exod 23.20-22 who 


* 3 Enoch 48.1 (Rec. B) records the contrasting title, "the Greater YHWH", as one 
of the 70 "divine names"; see OTP 1.310. 

?' See further: Rowland, Open Heaven, 101-102; Fossum, JVame of God, 318-321; and 
Gieschen, Angelomorphic Christology, 142-144. 

? See esp. Gieschen, Angelomorphic Christology, 137-142. 
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possesses the Divine Name and even uses him as the foundation of his 
teaching about ó Aóyog ("the Word").?* Note especially how closely *Name" 
and "Word" are related: 


[Conf. 146] But if there be any as yet unfit to be called a son of God, let 
him press to take his place under God's First-born, the Word [6 Aóyog], who 
holds the eldership among the angels, an archangel as it were. And many 
names are his for he is called: the Beginning, he Name of God, Word (of God) 
[óvova 8709 xoi Aóyoc], the Man after His Image, and the One that sees, 
namely Israel. 


Nor should it be assumed that this identification of the Divine Name angel 
traditions of the OT as the Word is the invention of Philo under the 
influence of hellenistic philosophy. Other pre-Christian Jewish evidence of 
this includes the identification of the theophanic Angel of YHWH who 
speaks to Moses from the burning bush in Exod 3.4 as 0etog Aóyog (Divine 
Word") by Ezekael the Tragedian in the second century BCE (£xagüge 96- 
99) and the identification of the Destroying Angel of the Tenth Plague as 
ó ravtioO0vopóc cou Aóyog ("your all-powerful Word") in the first-century 
BCE Wisdom of Solomon (18.14-16; cf. 1 Chron 21.15-16). 

This terse overview of Israelite and Jewish traditions, therefore, estab- 
lishes several things that are foundational for understanding the Christian 
evidence. First, in spite of the diversity of names and titles for God in the 
OT, there is clear recognition of the significance of YHWH as the per- 
sonal and primary name of God that was understood to be inseparable 
from the reality of God. Second, there is testimony that this Name was 
also the possession of YHWH's visible image, such as the divine hyposta- 
sis who is identified as the Angel of YHWH or the Name of YHWH in 
the OT. Third, the Divine Name Angel tradition provides some influence 
on figures in later Jewish literature like the Word and Wisdom. Finally, 
there is evidence that the Divine Name is a potent reality, even the word 
that brought the world into existence and sustains it. 


III. First. Century. Evidence of the Divine Name in. Christology 


In order for Jews to confess that Jesus is Lord and worship him, they 
needed to identify him fully within the reality of YHWH. Important in 


this is not only his resurrection and enthronement, but also his identity 


?^ See Gieschen, Angelomorphic Christology, 107-112. 
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with YHWH before the incarnation. These Divine Name traditions pro- 
vide a basis for understanding the type of traditions that helped Jews express 
the divine 1idenüty of Jesus after his death and exaltation within a faithful 
confession of the one God, YHWH. Although it is often very difficult to 
chart direct influence of some of the above texts in early Christian litera- 
ture, nevertheless they provide evidence of traditions that were in the lit- 
erary and theological milieu of the first century. This evidence will be 
presented with limited comments under six categories: The Pauline Epistles; 
The Book of Revelation; The Johannine Literature; The Epistle to the 
Hebrews; The Gospel of Matthew; and the Acts of the Apostles. 


Ihe Pauline Episiles 


The Pauline Epistles clearly idenüfy Jesus within the reality of YHWH 
in a variety of ways, including idenüfying him as the Lord, the Son of 
God, the Christ, the Glory of God, the Image of the Invisible God, the 
Form of God, the Heavenly Man, God's Angel, the Destroyer, the Wisdom 
and Power of God, the Firstborn, and the Beginning. Another significant 
way that this divine identüty is expressed was to confess that Christ pos- 
sesses the Divine Name. The prominent hymn of Philippians 2 1s the pri- 
mary text where this 1s proclaimed: 


[5] Have this mind among yourselves, which is yours in Christ Jesus, [6] who, 
though he was in the form of God, did not count equality with God a thing 
to be grasped, [7] but emptied himself taking on the form of a servant, being 
born in the likeness of men. [8] And after being found in human form, he 
humbled himself and became obedient to death, even death on a cross. [9] 
Therefore God has highly exalted him and bestowed on him /he name that is 
above every name [O10 xoi ó Ügóg otóv bzepówocev xoi £yapicoto o0tQ tÓ 
óvopga t0 oxép xàv óvopa], [10] in order that at /he name of Jesus every knee 
should bow, in heaven and on earth and under the earth [iva £&v tà óvópoc 
'Inoo0 zàv yóvv xóm éxovpaviov koi émwetov koi kotoyOoviov], [11] and 
every tongue confess that Jesus is Lord to the glory of God the Father [koi 
ràca yÀ6ooa &GopoÀoynontoi Ótt kbpiog "Inooóg Xpiotóg £ig 6óGav Oso0 
ro tpóc]. 


The unmistakable reference to the Divine Name in this hymn is widely 
recognized by interpreters: "the name that is above every other name" 
(2.9). The genitive relationship in 1à óvóuai "Inooo ("the name of Jesus") 


*? For further discussion of many of these aspects of Pauline Christology, see Gieschen, 
Angelomorphic Christology, 315-346. 
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is best understood as expressing simple possession: "the name that Jesus 
possesses". The conclusion that the "name that Jesus possesses" is the 
Divine Name 1s collaborated by the resulting universal worship that ch- 
maxes in the confession: *Jesus Christ is Lord" (2.11). The parallel struc- 
ture and logic of 2.10-11a 1s clear: 


Every knee. should bow at the name of Jesus [because Jesus name is YHWH]. 
Every tongue should confess that Jesus is Lord [because Jesus is truly YHWH]. 


Because this hymn clearly proclaims the divine identity of the crucified 
Son based upon the exaltation (7.e., enthronement) of the Son by the Father 
and the bestowal of his Divine Name upon the Son, some have argued 
that the Son possessed neither the Divine Name nor divine identity until 
afler his exaltation.?^ Such a conclusion, however, is not fair to what 1s con- 
fessed in the first half of the hymn, as has been demonstrated by numer- 
ous interpreters. First, the wider context makes the divine identity of the 
Son before his exaltation apparent by statüng that he was originally in the 
"form of God" (2.6). Fossum has demonstrated that the historical back- 
ground for *"the form of God" is to be found in Jewish traditions about 
the Glory, the radiant "likeness of a man" in Ezek 1.26?? The Divine 
Name is not bestowed upon this "form of God", but upon him who took 
on the "form of a servant" and humbled himself unto death. Bauckham 
eloquently expresses the significance of this action: 


This radical self-renunciation was his way of expressing and enacting his equal- 
ity with God, and /ALerefore (v 9) it qualihed him to exercise the unique divine 
sovereignty over all things. His exaltation to the highest position, the heav- 
enly throne of God, is not a matter of gaining or regaining equality. with 
God, which he had always had and never lost, but of acquiring the function 
of implementng the eschatological sovereignty of God. Exercising the unique 
divine sovereignty, he bears the unique divine name, the Tetragrammaton, 
and receives the worship of the whole creation. Since he had expressed his 
equality with. God in a human life of obedient service to God, his exercise 
of divine sovereignty also does not compete with his Father's deity, but redounds 
to the glory of his Father (v 11). This is the way in which the one and only 


?* For example, see the Adam Christology exegesis of Dunn, Christology in the Making, 
114-121. 

5 For example, C.A. Wanamaker, "Philippians 2.6-11: Son of God or Adam Chris- 
tology", .NTSS 33 (1987) 179-193, and Markus Bockmuehl, *The Form of God (Phil. 2:6): 
Variations on a Theme of Jewish Mysücism", 775 48 (1997) 1-23. 

$* *lewish-Christian Christology and Jewish Mysticism", VC 37 (1983) 260-287, esp. 
264-265. 
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God reveals his identity to his whole creation and is acknowledged as God 
by his whole creation." 


The bestowal of the Divine Name after the exaltation, therefore, becomes 
a public acknowledgement of the divine identity of the crucified servant.?? 
Second, as many interpreters have noted, the significance of this hymn 
cannot be appreciated without noticing that Paul draws on a portion of 
Isaiah 45. This allusion comes from a very monotheistic portion of Isaiah 


where YHWH declares: 


To me every knee will bow, and every tongue will swear. 
'Only in YHWH,' it shall be said of me, | 
'are righteousness and strength' (45.23b-243). 


Paul's application of this OT YHWH text to Christ, both here and in 
Rom 14.11, shows that he fully identifies the YHWH who is speaking here 
with the exalted Son.? 

Another text that shows the influence of the Divine Name tradition upon 
Pauline Christology is Ephesians 1.15-23. The epistle presents the unparalleled 
cosmic status of Christ that results from his resurrection and enthronement: 


[18] that you know [...] the riches of his glorious inheritance in the saints 
[...] [20] which he accomplished in Christ when he raised him from the 
dead and made him sit at his right hand in the heavenly places, [21] far 
above all rule and authority and power and dominion, and above every name 
that is named [ravxóg óvópaxog óvouaGouévov], not only in this age, but also 
in that which is to come. 
The conclusion that the reader 1s led to draw is quite obvious: If Christ 
is enthroned in the heavenly places *above every name that is named", 
then he must be enthroned on the divine throne and possess the unique 
Divine Name that is not *named" by humans.^ 
This aspect of Christology also plays a role in the soteriology set forth 
in the Pauline epistles. The revelation of Christ's true name 1s part of 
Paul's Missionary task (Rom 15.20). This 1s especially clear 1n Romans 10 
where Paul emphasizes the confession *Jesus is Lord" as the essence of 


" God Crucified, 58. 

*' For discussion of the important allusion to Isaiah 53, see Bauckham, God Crucified, 
56-61. 

? See Capes, O7 YHWH Texts, 157-160, and Bauckham, God Crucified, 56-61. 

* For the significance of enthronement *at his right hand", see Martin Hengel, Siudies 
in Early Christology (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1995) 119-225. Concerning the speaking of 
the Divine Name, see McDonough, YHWH at Patmos, 58-122. 
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saving faith (10.9), that "the same one 1s Lord of all? (10.12), and then 
quotes Joel 2.32 [MT 3.5]: *For, 'every one who calls upon the name of 
the Lord will be saved' [IIlàg yàp óg àv émwaAéontoi tÓ Óvopa kvpiou 
conceto:]" (10.13). Christ's possession of *the [Divine] name of the Lord" 
is implicit from the immediate context and is explicitly stated in 1 Corinthians: 
"But you were washed, you were sanctified, you were jusüfied zn the name 
of the Lord "fesus Christ [£v xà óvópat 100 xvpiov 'Ipoo0 Xpioto0] and in 
the Spirit of our God" (6.11; cf. 1.2, 10). This is probably not a baptismal 
formula, but it does reflect that a singular *name" is invoked in baptism 
and that name belongs to Christ. The view that the singular Divine Name 
is the essence of baptism is probably reflected in Eph. 5.26 where it states 
that Christ cleansed the church by *the washing of water vwih the word |xà 


[14 


ÀovtpQ toU UOatog £v pnpuanui|". The *word" should not be understood as 
the zords of the baptismal formula, but as the name invoked by means of 
the formula. The understanding that the baptized believer is given. and 
bears the Divine Name appears to be expressed in 2 Thess 1.12 where 
the congregation 1s encouraged to be worthy of God's call: *in order that 
the name of our Lord fesus be glorified in you [ór«c £v6oGao0fi xó óvouo. 100 


Kupiou tiiàv "Incoo év bpiv] and you in him." 


The Book of Revelation 


The significance of the Divine Name for the Christology of Revelation 
is very apparent in the descriptüon of Christ as the rider on the white 
horse in Rev 19.11-16.?' This text presents Christ as the possessor of a 
mysterious name that only he knows: 


[12b] He has a name written on him that no one except he himself knows [Éxyov óvopa 
yeypouuévov 0 obóeig oióev ei pu orxóc]. [13] He is dressed in a robe dipped 
in blood and As name is called the Word of God [ké£xAmtov 10 Óvoua oto0 O 
Aóyoc too got]. 


As noted above, several Jewish texts speak of the Divine Name as the hid- 
den or secret name.? Support for interpreting the mysterious name in 


?! For a more complete discussion, see Gieschen, Angelomorphic Christology, 252-256. 
?' For example, see: Gen 32.29; Judges 13.17; ] En 69.14; jos. Asen. 15.12; Pr. jos.; 
Gos. Thom. 13; Gos Truth 38.7-40.29; and Gos Phil. 54.5. The assertion that the name 
writen on him ^no one except he himself knows" is hyperbolic "insider" language, 
since Revelation states the saints are sealed with the name of Christ and bear it on 
their foreheads. As in John 17 where Jesus states that he revealed his (hidden) name 
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19.12 as the Divine Name is found in the next sentence where John notes 
that the (known) name of the nder is "the Word of God" (19.13). The 
discussion of antecedents above demonstrated that "the Word" or "the 
Word of God" was a title sometimes given to the theophanic angel who 
possesses the Divine Name.9 'The understanding that Christ is called *the 
Word of God" here because he possesses the Divine Name responsible for 
creation is substantiated by the observation that the "faithful and true wit- 
ness" (19.11; 3.14) 1s earlier given the title "the Beginning [&oyn] of God's 
Creation" (3.14).9* 

Further support for interpreting the mysterious name of Rev 19.12 as 
the Divine Name is found in the other references to the name(s) of God 
in Revelation: 


[3.12] He who conquers, I will make him a pillar in the temple of my God; 
never will he go out of it, and I will write on him fhe name of my God [1o 
óvopga. 100 0c00 pov], and tfe name of the city of my God [10 Óvopa tfj; nóAeOqG 
too 0co09 pov], the new Jerusalem that comes down from my God out of 
heaven, and my own new name [1o Óvouà pov 1ó xavóv]. 

[14.1] Then I looked, and behold, on Mount Zion stood the Lamb, and with 
him a hundred and forty-four thousand who had Ais name and his Fathers name 
[10 óvoga ato0 xai to Óvoua toO xatpóc aUt00] written on their foreheads. 
[22.4] There will no more be anything accursed, but the throne of God and 
of the Lamb will be in it, and his servants will worship him; they will see his 
face, and Ais name [16 óvopa o109] will be on their foreheads. 


On the basis of these texts, it 15 sometimes asserted that the saints receive 
three names.? A much simpler answer to the puzzling portraits painted 
here is to see that the name of God the Father and the name of the new 
Jerusalem, who is the tangible manifestation of the Holy Spirit, is the same 
name possessed by the Son.** Therefore, the saints have one name on their 
foreheads: the Divine Name.? 


to his disciples (see discussion below), the enlightened reader of Revelation is expected 
to know this secret name that only Christ knows. 

55 See esp. Wis 18.14-25 and Isaiah 63.1-14. 

^ Gieschen, Angelomorphic Christology, 255 n. 36. 'Apyf signifies "source". 

? For example, see R.C.H. Lenski, Revelation (Columbus: Lutheran Book Concern, 
1935) 152. 

99 For the Church as a manifestation of the Holy Spirit, see the Shepherd of Hermas, 
especially Sm 9.1.1. 

?' 'This understanding that Jesus possesses the Divine Name is also affirmed by the 
sharing of divine titles that are closely related to the Divine Name between Christ and 
God (the Father); see Richard Bauckham, TAe Climax of Prophecy: Studies in the Book of 
Revelation (Edinburgh: 'T&T Clark, 1993) 30-35. 
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When are the saints given this Divine Name? The imagery of these texts 
is grounded in the writing, speaking, and impartüng of the Divine Name 
during the baptismal rite. Although Revelation 3.12 speaks about the writ- 
ing of the Name as a future reality, both. 14.1 and 22.4 imply that the 
Name was written on the saints before the final eschatological events and 
certainly before they entered heaven. This Name gives them protection 
during earthly tribulations and assures them of their heavenly inheritance.9?? 
The scene that supports the identification of the writing of the Divine 
Name on the forehead with baptism is the sealing of the saints depicted 
in Revelation 7: 


[2] Then I saw another angel ascend from the rising of the sun, with the 
seal of the living God, and he called with a loud voice to the four angels 
who had been given power to harm earth and sea, [3] saying, "Do not harm 
the earth or the sea or the trees, till e have sealed [oopaytoopuev] the ser- 
vants of our God upon their foreheads."? 


The historical background of this sealing imagery is found in Ezekiel 9. 
Through a vision the prophet sees YHWH command a man in white linen 
and his six associates to mark the faithful of Jerusalem and then carry out 
a Passover-style purge of all the unfaithful who do not bear YHWH's mark. 
The Hebrew word for the "mark" in this text is ', which is also the name 
of the last letter of the alphabet. The mark placed upon the faithful rem- 
nant's foreheads for visibility was probably the Hebrew letter /aw. As the 
last letter of the Hebrew alphabet, it functioned as a mark of YHWH's 


$5 See Daniélou, 7heology of Jewish Christianity, 154-157, and Massey H. Shepherd Jr., 
The Paschal Liturgy and the Apocalypse (Richmond: John Knox, 1960) 90; see also the seal- 
ing with the Divine Name in' the Shepherd of Hermas and the Odes of Solomon below. 

9 See Rev 2.3 and 3.8. Some of the background for the significance of the Divine 
Name as a protecting agent has its origin in the High Priest traditions of ancient Israel. 
The High Priest, who entered the Holy of Holies on Yom Kippur, bore the Divine Name 
attached to the turban worn on his forehead (Exod 28:36-38). This Name was under- 
stood as a critical element of his garb that protected the High Priest as he came into 
the presence of YHWH. The protection of the priestly garb, including the Divine Name, 
from the punishing presence of YHWH 1s especially vivid in the description of Aaron's 
intervention on behalf of Israel as reported in Wis 18.22-25 (cf. Num 16.41-50). 

^ 'The "angel" who ascends "from the rising of the sun with the seal of the living 
God" appears to be a depiction of the angelomorphic Glory, since the Glory was to 
return from the East (Ezek 43:1-2). The seal of the living God is the Divine Name (cf. 
John 6.27). For identification of this *angel" as Christ, see R. Gundry, "Angelomorphic 
Christology in Revelation", SBLSP 33 (1994) 662-678, and Margaret Barker, 7/e Revelation 
of fesus Christ (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 2000) 159-163. 
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ownership because it was considered shorthand for his Name." Like the 
blood on the Israelite door posts during the night of the Tenth Plague, 
this mark was to be a protecting sign or seal that shielded its bearer from 
the purge of the unnghteous. Furthermore, it is not insignificant that in 
ancient Hebrew script and even in the first century CE a. Hebrew (aw 
looked like two crossed lines, either like 4- or like X.? There is limited 
pre-Christian evidence that some Jewish groups, like the one at Qumran, 
understood themselves to be the elect spoken of in Ezekiel who bore the 
mark of YHWH.^ 

The imagery from Ezekiel 9 is the pattern that is used in both depicting 
and recording the vision of the sealing of the righteous in Revelation 7. 
Based upon the three texts from Revelation cited above that mention "the 
name" on the forehead, it is probable that the baptismal rite included a 
mark or seal that not only represented God's ownership, but was regarded 
as shorthand for the Divine Name that was spoken and imparted in bap- 
tism./* 'This is confirmed by the fact that the contrasting mark of the Beast 
is none other than the 2ame of the Beast: "so that no one can buy or sell 
unless he has the mark, that is, the name of the beast or the number of 
its name" (Rev 13.17). It is also clear that already by the late second cen- 
tury this sealing with the Name in the baptismal rite came to be under- 
stood as the marking of the cross upon the baptismal initiate. Furthermore, 
the role accorded to the Divine Name in the baptismal praxis described 
in Revelation indicates that this name was not a peripheral subject for the 
Chrisüans who received this apocalypse, but central to both their Christology 
and soteriology. 


?' See Jack Finegan, 7/e Archaeology of the New Testament: The Lzfe of Jesus and the Beginning 
of the Early Church (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1978) 220-260. The most rec- 
ognizable example of a letter of the alphabet used to identify YHWH is found within 
Revelation in the use of the first and last letters of the Greek alphabet, A (Alpha) and 
Q (Omega), for both God and Christ (1.8; 1.17; 21.6; 22.13; cf. Isa 44.6 and 48.12); 
see Richard Bauckham, The Theology of the Book of Revelation (Cambridge: CUP, 1993) 
25-28. 

? Finegan, Archaeology of the .NT, 229. 

7 For example, CD 19.11-14 and Pss. Sol. 15.6-9; see also Finegan, Archaeology of the 
JT, 224. 

^ Daniélou, 7Aeology of fewish Christianity, 329-331; see also the discussion of the Odes 
of Solomon and Shepherd of Hermas below. 

? See Origen, Selecta in Ezechielem 9, MPG XIII, 800-801. Daniélou details evidence 
of the sign of the cross as the Sphragis ("seal") in the early church fathers; see 7he Bible 
and the Liturgy (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 1956) 54-69. 
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The Johanne Literature 


Some scholars have noted that the Gospel of John evinces significant 
interest in the name that Jesus possesses.? The Gospel unambiguously 
asserts that Jesus shares the name of the Father: 

[5.43] I have come n my Father's name |£y& £X0Xv0o. &v 16 óvópatt 100 notpóc 
pov], and you do not receive me; if another comes in his own name, him 


you will receive. [44] How can you believe, who receive glory from one 
another and do not seek the Glory that comes from the only God? 


"I have come :n my Father's name" is often interpreted as asserting that Jesus 
has come by and with the authority of the Father. Although there 1s cer- 
tainly a relationship between "name" and "authority", this statement signifies 
a more intimate connection: Jesus has come as the one who possesses and 
shows forth the Divine Name. The gospel depicts Jesus demonstrating what 
his true name is by what he says and especially by what he does: The 
works that I do z& my Father's name, they bear witness to me" (10.25b; cf. 
14.10-11). In hght of the use of the verb ogpoytGo with the Divine Name 
in early baptismal texts, it is possible that the possession of the Divine 
Name 1s also behind Jesus! claim in John that God the Father "sealed" 
[éoopóywev] the Son of Man (6.27). 

This gospel depicts Jesus as the embodiment of the Divine Name of the 
Father, to the extent that Jesus can even pray "Father, glorify your .Name 
[1&vep, 605ncóv oov to óvoua]" (12.28). This is not simply a pious prayer 
that God's name be glorified through Christ's sacrifice; it is the identification 
of Jesus as the one who possesses the Divine Name. This indicates that 
he can simply be identified as "the Name", much like the visible mani- 
festations of YHWH 1n Deuteronomy and Jeremiah mentioned above. This 
personal identification of the Name as Jesus is supported by the parallel 
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For further discussion of the Divine Name in the Christology of John, see: John 
Ashton, Studying John (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1994) 61-79; Fossum, /mage of the Invisible 
God, 109—133; and Gieschen, Z4ngelomorphic Christology, 270-293. 

7 For example, Rev 7.2-3 and Hermas Sim. 9.16.3-4. Although there is some evidence 
in Gnosticism for the understanding that Jesus was sealed with the Divine Name at his 
baptism (eg., Clement of Alexandria, Excerpta ex "Theodoto 22.6-7), John's prologue indi- 
cates that the Son as the Word/Name existed before creation and "became flesh" (1.14). 
In light of this and the use of a title in John 6.27 that emphasizes preexistence ("Son 
of Man"), this verse probably reflects the understanding that the Son was sealed with 
the Divine Name before creation ( John 17.11; cf. / En 48.2-3). For Christ's possession 
of the Divine Name as a "seal", see n. 70 above. 
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announcement that comes shortly before this prayer: "The hour has come 
for the Son of Man to be gloriied" (12.23). The *Son of Man", therefore, 
is also known as "Your [the Father's] Name".? That *Your Name" could 
be understood in this way by the intended readers of this gospel 1s appar- 
ent from the use of 1o óvopa as a title—indeed the only title—of Jesus in 
3 John: *For they departed on behalf of the Name [onzép yàp 100 óvóuatog 
é60A00v] and have accepted nothing from the heathen" (v. 7). 

The Gospel of John most clearly presents Jesus as the possessor of the 
Divine Name in the prayer of Jesus at the close of the farewell discourse 


(John 17): 


[6a] I revealed your name [oov 1o óvopa] to those you gave me from the world. 
[11b] Holy Father, protect them in your name that you have given me, in 
order that they be one, as we are one. While I was with them, I protected 
them in your name that you have given me. 

[26] I made your name known to them and will continue to make it known. 


Several conclusions can be drawn from these petitions. First, the repeated 
use of the personal pronoun makes it evident that the name discussed here 
is the Divine Name of the Father, to whom this prayer is directed. Second, 
the Divine Name was given to the Son (17.11b). Based upon the testimony 
in this prayer that the Son received the Father's Glory before the foun- 
dation of the world (17.24), the giving of the Divine Name is probably 
also understood to have taken place before creation. "Third, Jesus has 
made the Divine Name, that 1s normally a hidden mystery in this world, 
known to his disciples. Fourth, the Divine Name that was revealed to the 


7? 'The relationship between this Divine Name tradition and the prominent Son of 
Man sayings in John can be understood in light of traditions like those in 7. Enoch 37- 
7] discussed above. It is apparent that this gospel challenges some of the Jewish under- 
standings of the Son of Man figure in its portrait of Jesus; see Bauckham, God Crucified, 
63-79. 

? Most commentators argue that here *name" denotes the "revealed character and 
nature of God" rather than the Divine Name; see Catrin H. Williams, 7 am He: The 
Interpretation of "Ani. Hi^ in jewish and. Early Christian. Literature (WUNT 1L.113; Tübingen: 
Mohr Siebeck, 2000) 280 n.85. Quispel argues that these verses refer to the Divine 
Name that was hidden, but has been revealed by Jesus; see John and Jewish Christianity", 
148-155. 

9?) "This conclusion is also based upon the identification of the preexistent Word as 
the Divine Name in both the prologue and the farewell prayer; see discussion below 
and Gieschen, Angelomorphic Christology, 271-280. 
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disciples by Jesus has protecting power (17.11b). This power 1s especially 
reassuring to the disciples because earlier in the farewell discourse Jesus 
gives some emphasis to how much they will suffer *on account of my 
name" (15.21), a theme that 1s also found in Acts (5.41; 9.16; 15.26; 21.13). 

This power of the Divine Name for the one who believes in the true 
idenüty of Jesus (that he is YHWH) is a subject that 1s explained several 
times earlier in the farewell discourse (14.12-13; 15.16; 16.23-24; 16.26). 
Here is but one representative example: 


[14.12] Amen, amen, I say to you, the one who believes in me will also do 
the works that I do; and greater works than these will he do, because I am 
going to the Father. (13] Whatever you ask zn my name [£v 1 óvóuott pov], 
I will do it, that the Father be glorified in the Son; if you ask anything 1 my 
name [£v xà óvópaxi nov], I will do it. 


[44 


This certainly does not refer to using the personal name "Jesus" as some 
kind of theurgic formula, but asking in the confession that Jesus! true name 
is YHWH, a word of power. Testimony to the vital importance of know- 
ing the name possessed by the Son is frequent in John. Already in the 


prologue, this bold assertion is made: 


[1.12] But to all who received him, who belheve in his name [xoig riotebovotw 
tig t0 óvoua avto0], he gives power to become children of God. 


It is noteworthy that the focus is not only believing in Jesus, but specifically 
believing zn his name (ie., his true identity as YHWH in the flesh). In light 
of Jesus having the Divine Name of the Father as discussed above, "believe 
in his name" here should be understood as trusüng that Jesus possesses 
the Divine Name and, thus, he is identified as being within the mystery 
of YHWH. This 1dea 1s also expressed in the reaction of the disciples to 
Jesus sign at Cana: *Many believed in Ais name" (2.23). Knowing the true 
name of Christ is the source of "life" according to the thematic conclu- 
sion of the gospel: *&in order that, because you believe, you have life zn his 
name" (20.31). Conversely, the lack of belief that Jesus possesses the Divine 
Name brings eschatological judgment: *he who does not believe is con- 
demned already, because A has not believed in the name of the only begotten 
Son of God" (3.18). 

The prominence of Divine Name Christology in John is further accen- 
tuated by seeing its relationship with Aóyog ("Word") theology in the gospel. 
The Aóyog Christology of the prologue is widely recognized (1.1, 14; cf. ! 
John 1.7), but its source is often sought solely in Wisdom tradition rather 
than in angelomorphic traditions where the theophanic figure who possesses 
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the Divine Name is called *the Word" or the Word of God"?! In light 
of the prominent focus of the prologue on the Word's involvement in cre- 
ation (1.3) as well as Jewish evidence linking creation to the Divine Name, 
there is a firm foundation for the conclusion that the Divine Name is cen- 
tral to John's understanding of 6 Aóyoc. 

It is important to notice that the Aóyog tradition 1s found in the gospel 
beyond the prologue, despite scholarly opinions to the contrary. It is much 
more natural to expect this gospel, with its dominant prologue on "the 
Word", to conünue this theme in some way in the body of the narrative. 
Although one does not find further examples of ó Aóyoc, one does find 
Aóyoc in the singular form modified by a personal pronoun in chapters 5, 
8, and 17.? In the polemical dialogue of chapter 5, Jesus states: 


[5.37b-38a] Neither his voice have you ever heard, nor his image have you 
ever seen, and Ais Word you do not have abiding in you [xoi 1óv Aóyov atoo 
oUK ÉyeEte £v bpiv pévovto]. 


Based upon the reciprocal relationship between Word and Name in the 
prologue, and the prominence of Name theology elsewhere in John as dis- 
cussed above, including in this immediate context (5.43), the referent of 
"his Word" in 5.38 should be interpreted to be *his Name" rather than 
"his communication or teaching" (cf. 1 John 2.14). The sense of the sen- 
tence is this: These Jews have obviously never heard the voice of YHWH 
nor seen the image of YHWH nor had the name of YHWH 1n them, other- 
wise they would not be rejecting Jesus (in whom one hears YHWH, sees 
YHWH, and has the Divine Name revealed). The technical understand- 
ing of Aóyog here as "name" is confirmed in part by the observation that 
the immediate context (5.47) uses a plural form of priua—not Aóyog—to 
refer to "words" in the sense of "teachings": "But if you do not believe 
his [Moses] writings, how will you believe my words [r&g toig £noig 9aow 
nioteboete]?" 

This technical usage of Aóyog is especially dense in the polemical dia- 


logue of John 8: 


*! See Dunn, Christology in the Making, 163-250. For a corrective, see Fossum, "In the 
Beginning was the Name: Onomanology as the Key to Johannine Christology", Image 
of the Invisible God, 109-133. 

9? Support for this theory is found in the shift between Aóyoc (Word - Divine Name) 
and $üjeto (words — teachings) in John 5:38-47 and 17:6-7 (cf. 15.7). John 14:23-24 
does not fit neatly into the puzzle because it shifts between Aóyog (sg.), Aóyo1 (pl), and 
Àóyoc (sg.. Even here, however, keeping *my Word [Name]" could be understood as 
key to keeping *my words [teachings]". 
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[31] If you abide in my Word ['Eàv vpeig uetivute év 10 Aóyo 19 éuQ], you 
are truly my disciples and you will know the truth, and the truth will free 
you. 

[37] I know that you are seed of Abraham, yet you are seeking to kill me, 
because my Word finds no place in you [Ott ó Aóyog o &góg oo xopei év piv]. 
[43] Why do you not understand my speech [Oi& «i tijv AoDav tiv. éufjv o0 
Ywooxete]? Because you are not able to hear my Word [6x1 oo 60vac0& ixobew 
tóv Àóyov t1óv épóv]. 

[51] Amen, Amen, I say to you, if anyone keeps my Word [&àv tw; xov &uóv 
Àóyov tnpnon], he will surely not see death unto the ages. 

[55] But I know him [ze, God/the Father] and I keep Ais Word [xoi xov 
Àóyov av100 tnpó]. 


The identity of Jesus is a central question throughout the gospel, includ- 
ing this chapter. As demonstrated earlier, it is belief "in. his name" that 
brings life. The sayings here about "my Word", therefore, can be better 
understood if their referent is interpreted as Jesus! "name" rather than his 
"teaching". For example, this approach enables one to make sense of John 
8.43: "Why do you not understand my speech? Because you are not able to 
hear my Word" (ie., "If you confessed my Word/Name to be the Divine 
Name, you would receive and understand my speech as the speaking of 
YHWH""). Understanding 8.31 in the sense of "abide in my Name" fits 
better with the organic and personal union described later with. the. same 
verb (uévo): *Abide in me, and I in you" (15.4). Furthermore, "keeps my 
Word" in 8.51 fits better with the soteriology of the rest of the gospel if 
understood in the sense of *confesses my name", rather than in the sense 
of "obeys my teaching". 

This reciprocal relationship between Word and Name in John is woven 
tghtly together in the prayer of John 17 at the close of the farewell 
discourse, a prayer that returns the reader to the central themes of the 


prologue: 


[6] I revealed your Name ['Egavépoc& cov 1o Óvopuo] to those you gave me 
from the world. They were yours, and you gave them to me, and they have 
kept your Word [xoi 1óv Aóyov cov xvetfpnkav]. [7] Now they know that every- 
thing you have given me is from you; [8] for the words [1à pnuoto] that you 
gave to me I have given to them... 

[14] I have given them your Word [xóv Aóyov cov], and the world hated 
them... 

[17] Sanctify them in the truth; your Word is truth [o Aóyog ó cóc àAff0ev& &ovv . 


Gilles Quispel is partly responsible for the understanding concerning Name 
and Word in John that has been set forth above due to his intriguing sug- 
gestion that one expects to read 17.6 as: "I revealed your Name... and 
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they have kept your .Name."95 'That the author intends the reader to under- 
stand "Word" here in the sense of "Name" is confirmed by the careful 
switch from the singular 1óv Aóyov (17.6) to the plural xà pnpoxo. (17.7) in 
consecutive sentences. Furthermore, in light of Jesus! earlier claim in 14.6 
("I am [...] the truth"), his statement in 17.17 could be understood as a 
self-reference: "Your Word [ze«, Jesus as the hypostasized Divine Name] 
is truth." ?* 

This review of John's rich reflections on the Divine Name must also 
address the &yó eiu sayings. The seven absolute sayings are important for 
this study, even though it is vital to see that they function with the seven 
predicate nominative sayings and the seven signs to paint a powerful por- 
trait of Jesus" identity.? These absolute sayings are: 


[4.26] Jesus said to her [the Samaritan woman], *&yo eiui the one who is 
speaking to you." 

[6.20] But he said to them [the disciples in the boat], *é&yo eipu do not be 
afraid." 

[8.24] *You [the Jews] will die in yours sins unless you believe that &yo eig." 
[8.28] *When you have lifted up the Son of Man, then you will realize that 
£yó eiut, and that I do nothing on my own, but I speak these things as the 
Father instructed me." 

[8.58] *Amen, amen, I tell you, before Abraham was, &yó eipt." 

[13.19] *I tell you this now [Judas' betrayal], before it occurs, so that when 
it does occur, you believe that &yó eiu." 

[18.4^-8] *Whom are you looking for?" They answered, "Jesus of Nazareth." 
Jesus replied, *&y& eiui." Judas, who betrayed him, was standing with them. 
When Jesus said to them, *&yo eius" they stepped back and fell to the ground. 
Again he asked them, *Whom are you looking for?" And they said, "Jesus 
of Nazareth." Jesus answered, *I told you &yó £pi. So if you are looking for 
me, let these men go." 


$$» *Tohn and Jewish Christianity", 137-155; see also Fossum, /mage of the Invisible God, 
125-126. 

** 'l'his is similar to Jesus! self-reference in the prayer of John 12.28, *Glorify your 
Name"; see above. 

5 Richard Bauckham, *Monotheism and Christology in the Gospel of John" (paper 
presented at the H.H. Bingham Colloquium in New Testament, McMaster Divinity 
School, Hamilton, Ontario Canada, 25 June 2001). Although £yó eig is often. trans- 
lated in various ways depending on context (eg., ^I am he", *It is I", and *I am?), it 
is not translated in the list above in order to show the congruence of these texts as a 
group. Strictly speaking £yó eipi in. 8.58 is distinct from other sayings, because in this 
case eigi is not a copula. In fact, however, it functions as the equivalent of éyó eiu ó 
&v. The divine identity that is implicit in the other sayings is explicit in. 8.58. 
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Catrin William's impressive treatment of OT divine disclosure statements, 
especially in Isaiah, confirms much of the past research asserting that the 
background for the absolute Johannine sayings is to be found in these state- 
ments. Williams, however, cautiously steers clear of the relationship between 
the LXX translation of these disclosure statements and the LXX transla- 
üon of the explanation of the Divine Name in. Exod 3.14: iN. UN TN 
(*«I am the One who 1s") is rendered &yó eiji o &v ("I am the One who 
is"). This relationship has been demonstrated by previous scholarship." If 
these absolute &yó eipi sayings were not closely related to the Divine Name, 
why does one cause the Jews who heard it to reach for stones (8.59) and 
another cause his arresting party to fall to the ground (18.6)? Therefore, 
although the &yo eiguv formula in John should not be understood as the 
Divine Name that Jesus 1s said to have been given (17.6), nevertheless these 
absolute sayings are very closely related to it and function as a way of 
indicaüng that Jesus is the possessor of the Divine Name. 'The message 
they convey is bold: Jesus' seven self-declarations are a complete revela- 
tion of the same YHWH who made the self-declaranons in the OT. Jesus 
is, thereby, fully idenüfied with YHWH.?? 


The Epistle to the Hebrews 


The memorable opening chapter of Hebrews presents the Son as the 
creator of the universe. The Son is not only present at creation, but is 
also the agent of creation: 


[2] In these days he [God] has spoken to us by a son, whom he appointed 
heir of all things, through whom he also created the universe, [3] who, being 


?9 Catrin H. Williams, 7 am He, esp. 255-303. There are nine divine disclosure state- 
ments in the MT and seven in the LXX: N31 "N ^W (Deut 32.39) N31 "ON (Isa 41.4; 
43.10, 13; 46.4; 48.12; 52.6) N'r1 ^22N "2ON (Isa 43.25; 51.12) and £yó eiju (Deut 32.39; 
Isa 41.4; 43.10; 45.18) éyó eiu £yo £u (Isa 43.25; 46.4; 51.12). The Gospel of John 
has seven absolute £y £igi sayings, but in the last occurance in Gethsemane it is 
reiterated two additional times (for a total of nine). 

? For example Fossum, JVame of God, 125-126, n. 151; Fossum, Jmage of the Invisible 
God, 127-129; John Ashton, Understanding the Fourth Gospel (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1991) 
141-147; and esp. McDonough, YHWH at Patmos, 171-176. See also discussion of "three 
names" in the Thomas literature below. 

9) Because of the obvious relationship between the absolute and predicate nominative 
£yó eiju sayings in John, it is probable that the latter at least a//udes to Jesus as possessor 
of the Divine Name (6.35, 41, 48; 8.12, cf. 9.5; 10.7, 9; 10.11, 14; 11.25; 14.6; 15.1). 

*$ Bauckham, ^Monotheism and Christology in the Gospel of John". 
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the radiance of the Glory and the exact imprint of his [the Glory's] very per- 
son, sustaining all things by Ais word of power [Qépov t& tà nàvto tà pnpoui 
tfjg 9ovàpueoc a9109]. When he had made purification for sins, he sat down 
at the right hand of the Majesty on high, [4] because he became as much 
superior to the angels as a name he had obtained [kexAnpovógunkev óvopo] is 
more excellent than theirs. 


Wisdom tradition is often seen as the background for this description of 
Jesus. This conclusion is founded upon the observation that the descrip- 
tion of Christ as "the radiance of the Glory" in 1.2 may be a develop- 
ment of Wis 7.25-26, where Wisdom is said to be *a pure emanation of 
the Glory of the Almighty" and *a radiance of eternal hght." In this same 
context Wisdom is said to be *the Fashioner of all things" (Wis 7.22), even 
as Heb 1.2 proclaims the Son to be the agent of creation. 

Wisdom tradition need not be the only, nor the primary, source for this 
epistle's depiction of Christ as the creator. In the author's effort to clearly 
distinguish between Christ and created angels he uses angelomorphic tra- 
ditions, including the tradition of a theophanic figure who possesses the 
Divine Name that was used in creation." After Heb 1.2 proclaims that 
God created the universe through the Son, 1.3 indicates that this universe 
is sustained by *his [the Son's| word of power." The conclusion that this 
"word of power" sustaining creation is the powerful Divine Name is sup- 
ported by the overt reference in 1.4 to *a name" that is above those of 
angels. The Divine Name is the only name that fits such a lofty descrip- 
tion, especially considering the etymology of names like Michael (who is 
lke God")?! 

This 1s further supported by the OT quotations of Hebrews 1 in which 
the Son is identified as o Oeóg (1.8; Ps 45.6) and xópiwe (1.10; Ps 102.25). 
Even more noteworthy is the quotation of the messianic Psalm 22 in Heb 
2.12 where the author understands the Son saying to the Father: *I will 
proclaim your name to my brethren; in the midst of the congregation I will 
praise you." This may not appear very significant at first glance because 
the reference to "brethren" is the crucial reason the quotation is used; in 
light of 1.4 and 13.15, however, the author may also be using Psalm 22 
to communicate that Jesus is the revelation of the Divine Name. The 
importance of the confession of the true name of God in worship is prob- 
ably the idea being communicated in 13.15: "Through him [Jesus] then 


? See 1 Enoch 69 and 53 Enoch 12-13; see also Gieschen, Angelomorphic  Christology, 
294-303. 
?! Michael Mach, *Michael^, DDD 1065-1072. 
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let us continually offer up a sacrifice of praise to God, that is the fruit of 
hps £hat are confessing his name |ópoAoyoovtov tà óvópati oo100]." The refer- 
ent of ao100 is probably God. The exhortation probably encourages these 
Chnsüans, who are tempted to return to the cultic hfe of Judaism, to 
instead offer a sacnífice of praise to God and central to that praise is the 
confession that Jesus possesses the Divine Name and is called *God" and 
"Lord". This certainly fits with the characterization of Jesus as the heav- 
enly High Priest that dominates this book since one of the key aspects of 
the earthly high priest's garb was the wearing of the Divine Name on his 
turban (Exod 28.36-39). 

The identification. of Christ as the possessor of the Divine Name in 
Hebrews finds some additional support in the author's use of the Aóyog 
tradiaon in Hebrews 4.12-13.? Although often misinterpreted and mis- 
translated as a descripüon of the "written" word of God, the author is 
caling to mind the Destroyer Angel traditions such as are visible in "the 
All Powerful Word" depicted in Wis 18.14-16 or "the Word of God" in 
Rev 19.11-16 (cf. 1 Cor 10.9-10): 


[11] Let us therefore strive to enter that rest, that no one fall by the same 
sort of disobedience. [12] For the Word of God [6 Aóyog too O09] is living and 
active, sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing to the division of soul and 
spirit, of joints and marrow, and discerning the thoughts and intentions of 
the heart. [13] Namely, no creature is hidden before him, but all creatures are 
bare and laid open to his eyes, who for us is the Word [npóg ov tyiv 6 Aóyoc]. 


One of the underlying ideas motivating the author's use of the Aóyog tra- 


€ 


diton may be the relationship of this tradition with a creative word of 
power" (1.3) that is *a name" more excellent than those of all created 


angels (1.4):: the Divine Name. 


The Gospel of Matthew 


In spite of the frequent use and longstanding importance of the bap- 
tismal formula in Matt 28.19, there is limited. understanding of what is 
meant by the singular "name" [tó óvopua].? The common conclusion is 
that the relationship between "the name" and the titles that follow should 
be interpreted as a genitive that functions epexegetically: the name at i5 


? For a more detailed defense of this interpretation, see Gieschen, Angelomorphic 
Chnistology, 311-314. 

? See W.D. Davies and Dale C. Allison, 7he Gospel According to St. Matthew (3 vols.; 
Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1997) I1I.684-686. 
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Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. A first step towards clarifying the identity 
of "the name" is to observe that the genitive of the baptismal formula 
could simply be expressing possession: the name (hat is possessed by the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spint. 

What is this name? As a Jew who was writing for Jewish followers of 
Jesus, this author would certainly understand the name of the Father to 
be the Divine Name. The challenging part of this formula for a Jew is 
that the singular Divine Name 1s also possessed by the Son and the Holy 
Spirit. This understanding of *the name" in Matthew 28.19 as the Divine 
Name, however, anchors the reality of the Son and Holy Spirit in YHWH 
who had revealed himself over centuries of time, especially in the history 
of Israel. If the Son and the Holy Spirit can be identified with the sacred 
and revered name YHWH, then the Jew can worship the Son and Holy 
Spirit together with the Father as YHWH (cf. Matt 28.17). With. the 
baptismal formula, therefore, the revelation of the Divine Name is taken 
beyond *'the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob", and beyond the enigmatic 
IUUN UON TUN; the one God of Israel, YHWH, is henceforth confessed to 
be the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit.^? 

This understanding helps in explaining other phrases associated with 
baptism in the NT.? 'l'hese phrases are not references to baptism in a 
different name; they are still referring to baptism in the Divine Name that 
Jesus possesses. Both the varied form of these phrases and the lack of evi- 
dence of their use in second-century Christianity as baptismal formulae 
point to the priority of the Matthean formula. It is probable that the rev- 
erence that Jewish Christians accorded the Divine Name was also accorded 
to the persons/titles that were linked with this name. If the Matthean for- 
mula were treated with the reverence of the Divine Name because it was 
understood to be the full revelation of that name, then it was probably 
spoken only in the context of worship and not trotted out in public dis- 
course, whether oral or written. This may be the reason for the sole appear- 
ance of the Matthean formula on the lips of Jesus when he gave the 
mandate for baptism. Furthermore, with this understanding in mind, one 
can see that the phrases in Acts may have even functioned as "safe" ref- 
erences to the sacred formula. 


?* For example, R.C.H. Lenski states that the baptismal formula is *God's full name"; 
see Matthew (Columbus: Lutheran Book Concern, 1932) 1156. 

?^ Bauckham, God Crucifed, 75-77. 

? For example: Acts 2.38; 8.16; 10.48; and 19:5; see discussion below. 
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There is evidence to support this proposal. The Epistle of James, in its 
critique of the way the wealthy are being accorded attention at the expense 
of the poor, reflects the respect accorded to the name given in baptism: 
"Is it not they who blaspheme the noble Name that was invoked over 
you?"? Jusün Martyr, writing in the middle of the second century CE, 
also testihes to the extreme reverence given to the baptismal formula and 
affirms that the name given in baptism is the unspoken Divine Name: 


[Apol. 1.61] There is pronounced over him who chooses to be born again, 
and has repented of his sins, /he name of God the Father and Lord of the unwerse; 
he who leads to the laver the person that 1s to be washed calling him by this 
name alone. For no one can utter the name of the ineffable God; and 1f anyone dare 
to say that there is a name, he raves with a hopeless madness. And this wash- 
ing 1s called illumination, because they who learn these things are illuminated 
in their understandings. And in //e name of jesus Christ, who was crucified under 
Pontius Pilate, and in ihe name of the Holy Spirit, who through the prophets 
foretold all things about Jesus, he who is illuminated is washed. 


This understanding of the baptismal formula also helps in understanding 
other references to the *Name" in Matthean discussions about discipleship. 
Jesus teaches his disciples to pray: *Father [...] hallowed be your Name" 
(6.9). This is an obvious reference to the Divine Name, but this petition 
takes on further meaning for the disciple who believes the Son possesses 
the Divine Name and this Name that is given in baptism now dwells in 
him. On another occasion Jesus warns his followers about the demands 
that discipleship places on other human relationships with these words: 
*And you will be hated by all on account of my name [xoi £ogo0e jioobpevot 
bro n&vtov OX t0 Óvoué pov]" (10.22; cf. 24.9).? "The problem is not the 
name "Jesus", but the confession—especially among hostile Jews—that Jesus 
possesses the Divine Name and his followers have been given this Divine 
Name in baptism. Jesus exhorts his disciples in Matt 19.29 to leave every- 
thing *for my Name [too óvópatóg uov]".?? Since Jesus! name is the Divine 
Name and they are given this Name in baptism, their new life is bound 


? James 2.7; see David P. Scaer, fames the Apostle of Faith (St. Louis: Concordia, 1983) 
77-78. In light of the tesümony of the Jerusalem church in Acts, this should be under- 
stood as the Divine Name possessed by Jesus. See also the anointing of the sick with 
oil *in the Name of the Lord" ( James 5.14). 

*?' Not in Mark or Luke, but they do parallel the use of this phrase in the eschato- 
logical discourse (Matt 24.9; Mark 13.13; Luke 21.17). 

*?» 'The parallel accounts are different. Mark has "for my sake and for the gospel"? 
(10.29), while Luke has "for the sake of the kingdom of God" (18.29). 
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to this Divine Name that they bear; none of their past life should stand 
in the way of hallowing 1t. 

The relationship between the Name and baptism is especially helpful in 
understanding parts of Matthew 18: *Whoever receives one such child in 
my Name receives me" (18.5). This is not a reference to the personal name 
"Jesus"; it is a reference to the Divine Name possessed by Jesus that is 
also possessed by the Father and the Holy Spirit. Therefore, this 1s not 
only an encouragement to be nice to children, but primarily a reference 
to receiving children through the use of the Divine Name in baptism.'? 
When a child is received in this manner, Jesus—through the dwelling of 
the Divine Name—4s received (cf. 10.40). This understanding is stated in 
the same context of Matthew: "For where two or three are gathered in 
my Name, there am I in the midst of them" (18.20). This 1s a. reference 
to the Christian congregation assembled and invoking the Divine Name 
given them in baptism and shared by the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
Even as the Name dwelt in the temple of old, now the Name dwells in 
the baptized; where they gather, there YHWH is present. This under- 
standing is reflected in the eucharistic prayer found in the Didache: *We 
give thanks to you, O Holy Father, for your Holy Name that you made 
to tabernacle in our hearts [...]" (10.1). The *Holy Name" is, obvi- 
ously, the "Divine Name". The closing words of Matthew's gospel may 
have inspired such an understanding. After the command to baptüze in the 
Divine Name, Jesus says: "I will be with you always, even to the end of 
the ages." Because the Divine Name is given and dwelling among the bap- 
tized, the Son is present... and the Father, and the Holy Spint. 


The Acts of the Apostles 


Most of the evidence concerning the Divine Name is found in the early 
part of Acts, probably because this portion of Acts is dealing with the mis- 
sion in Jerusalem, Judea, and Samaria (Acts 1:8).? References to "the 





! "This conclusion is also clear from what follows in 18.6: *but whoever causes one 
of these little ones who believe in me to sin [. . .]." 

!! A similar prayer is found in Apostolic Constitutions 7.26.1-2, but it states that the Name 
dwells *among us" (not "in us"). These prayers express a continuation in baptism and 
eucharist of the incarnational theology expressed in John 1.14: "The Word [who possesses 
the Divine Name] became flesh and tabernacled among us, and we beheld his Glory". 

! See Lucien Cerfaux, *La premiére communauté chrétienne à Jérusalem", Recueil 
Lucien Cerfaux (2 vols.; Gemblaux: Duculot, 1954) 2.125-156. 
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Name" would have been more readily understood in an Aramaic-speak- 
ing context of Jews and Samaritans. Luke, therefore, is probably reflecting 
his sources rather than creating a Name theology for these accounts. 

The Name theology of Acts is established in Peter's Pentecost speech 
(Acts 2.14-36), especially through the quotation of Joel 2.32 [MT 3.5]: 
*And it shall be that whoever invokes £he name of the Lord wil be saved 
[foto n&g Og àv émwoaAÉontoi 10 Óvoua xvpíou co0fcetoi]" (2.21).5 The 
use of Psalms 16 and 110 in Peter's speech establishes the referent of «ptio 
in these psalms to be Christ. Peter, therefore, declares: *God has made 
him, this Jesus whom you crucified, both Lord and Christ [xópiov otov 
Kai Xpiotóv]|" (2:36). This, in turn, indicates that the referent of «ópioc in 
the Joel 2.32 [3.5] quotation 1s understood to be Jesus. When the people 
ask Peter what they should do, Peter tells them: *Repent and be baptized 
every one of you :n the name of jesus Christ [£i xà óvópa "Incoo Xpiotot] 
for the forgiveness of your sins and you will receive the gift of the Holy 
Spirit" (2.38). It is vital to see the relationship between Peter's quotation 
of Joel and his exhortation that follows: Peter sees Joel's prophecy con- 
cerning the Spirit fulfilled in bapüsm where the Divine Name is invoked 
(cf. 22.16; James 2.7). When the Divine Name possessed by Jesus is 
invoked in baptism, the Holy Spirit is poured out, sins are forgiven, and 
the person is saved. Therefore, people who are baptized through the invo- 
cation of the Divine Name are given this name, bear this name, heal by 
this name, and suffer on account of this name. Peter speaks of Jesus 
enthroned in heaven, but the Name of Jesus mediates his presence on 
earth via the Holy Spirit. If someone has the Divine Name possessed by 
Jesus, then he has the reality that cannot be separated from that name. 
As Joseph Fitzmyer states: ^For Luke the (name of Jesus! connotes the real 
and effective representation of Jesus himself." 


!^ Tt is preferable to translate &rixoAéontoa as "invokes" in order to emphasize the 
ritual use, rather than the more general "calls"; for further study of the Joel 2.32 [3.5] 
quotation, see Carl Judson Davis, The Name and Way of the Lord: Old Testament Themes, 
Naw Testament Christology ( JSNTSup 129; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1996) 103-140. 

! 'The Divine Name invoked in baptism in Acts is identified in several ways: "in 
the Name of Jesus Christ" (2.38; 10.48); "in the Name of the Lord" (8.16); and "in 
the Name of the Lord Jesus" (19:5). It is clear that these are not variant baptismal 
formulae, but appear to be short ways of referring to the sacred Matthean formula 
(see esp. 22.16: *be baptized [...] invoking his name"). For a contrary opinion, see 
Lars Hartman, nto the .Name of the Lord jesus: Baptism in the Early Church (Edinburgh: 
T&T Clark, 1997). 

5» "The Acts of the Apostles (AB 31; New York: Doubleday, 1998) 266. 
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Why is "the name" often at the center of the controversy in the early 
chapters of Acts? Luke opens the window to an inter-Jewish debate con- 
cerning the Divine Name that existed in Jerusalem in the years after the 
death and resurrection of Jesus. Although the dimensions of the debate are 
very difficult to reconstruct, the invocation of the Divine Name in bap- 
tism (2.38) and healing (3.6, 16; 4.30; cf. 16.18; 19.13, 17; but note 19.13- 
17), as well as preaching about the name (4.17-18; 5.28; 8.12), appears to 
have angered those associated with the temple cult, as seen by the three 
arrests of the apostles (4.1-3; 5.17-21; and 5.27-42) and Saul's plans to 
arrest those in Damascus who invoked the name of Jesus (9.14, 21; cf. 
26.9). Peter boldly declares to his aggressors: *And there is salvation in no 
one else, for neWher is there another name under heaven that has been given 
among men by which it is necessary for us to be saved [ot6& yàp Óvouó 
&otiv Étepov bmó TÓv obopavóv to OcOopévov év àvÜOpoómnoi év à Oei ce Rvoi 
tiu&c]" (4.12). In light of the early confession "Jesus is Lord" and evidence 
that the Divine Name is the secret name of Christ that can only be spo- 
ken in heaven, it appears that Peter is claiming that the only name that 
could be invoked on earth for salvation is the name possessed by Jesus of 
Nazareth. "This would have threatened the temple cult, especially its 
whole sacrificial system for forgiveness and its complete control on the 
invocation of the Divine Name. This challenging context is also reflected 
in the visionary appearance of the Lord to Ananias in Acts 9: 


[13] But Ananias answered, "Lord, I have heard from many about this man, 
how much evil he has done to your saints at Jerusalem; [14] and here he had 
authority from the chief priests to bind a// who invoke your name [nóávxa tovc 
énikaAovuévoug to óvou& o0v]." [15] But the Lord said to him, *Go, for he 
is a chosen instrument of mine !o bear my name [xo Bocotácox 1o Óvouó yov] 
before the Gentiles and kings and sons of Israel; [16] for I have shown him 
how much he must suffer on account of my name [on£p 1oO óvóuaxóc uou noeiv]." 


The identification of Christ as not only possessing the Divine Name, but 
as the hypostasis of the Name is explicit in 5.41: Then they left the pres- 
ence of the council, rejoicing that they were counted worthy to suffer dis- 
honor on behalf of ihe Name [on£p too óvónotog àvuioo0fvoi]|" (cf. 9.16; 
15.26; 21.15." 


"9 For example, Ascen. /sa. 9.5 and 10.7; see discussion below. 
7" Similar expressions about suffering for the Name are used by Ignatius of Antioch 
(Ephesians 1.2; 3.1; 7.1) and the Shepherd of Hermas (Vis. 3.1.9; Sim. 9.28.1-3). 
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IV. Second and hid Century Evidence of the Divine Name in. Christology 


In a cautious desire to avoid reading a highly developed Christology 
back into the first century, NT scholars often commit the methodological 
error of not using later literary tradition to understand early tradition. Later 
Christological traditions, however, are usually founded upon earlier tradi- 
tions. It 1s, therefore, imperative that NT scholars not only examine Second 
Temple Jewish literature as the seedbed for traditions used to express the 
identity of Christ, but also look at second- and third-century fields of 
Chrstüan literature in order to better understand the sprouting blossoms 
of first century Christology. Because other scholars have done extensive 
treatments of this evidence, only limited representative examples will be 
surveyed here for the sake of supporting the thesis of this study.!9? 


] Clement 


Clement of Rome, writing to the Corinthians at the end of the first cen- 
tury, appears to reflect an understanding of Christ as "the Name" of the 
Father whom the readers are called to obey, trust in, know, and hope on: 


[58.1] Let us, therefore, obey s /the Fathers] most holy and glorious name, thereby 
escaping the threats which were spoken by Wisdom long ago against those 
who disobey, that we may dwell safely, trusüng :n his most holy and majestic 
name. 

[59.2] We, however, will be innocent of this sin, and will ask, with earnest 
prayer and supplication, that the Creator of the universe may keep intact the 
specified number of his elect throughout the whole world, through his beloved 
servant Jesus Christ, through whom he [the Creator] called us from darkness 
to light, from ignorance to the knowledge of /^he glory of his name, |3] to hope 
on your name, the source of all creation |xXó &pxeyóvov nàonc ktiogoc Ovouà cov]. 
[60.4] While we render obedience to your almighty and most excellent name. 


Although the referent of the name seems ambiguous here, with the. shift 
from the third person to a direct second person address to the Father in 
59.3 also comes an apparent Christological ütle, the "Source of All Creation", 
that leads to the identification of Christ as the Name in this document.''? 


!5 See esp. Fossum, .Vame of God, and Daniélou, 7heology of fewish Christianity, 147- 
163. Both of these draw upon the work of Quispel; see Gnostic Stud:es (2 vols.; Istanbul: 
Nederlands Historisch-Archaeologisch. Instituut, 1974/1975). 

!9 Wisdom's speech from Prov 1.23-33 is quoted immediately prior in / Clem 57.3-7. 

!? 'This ütle originated with. Gen. 1.1 and Prov 8.22 (cf. Wis 6.22, 7.21; Philo Conf. 
146). This is very similar to Christ's title in Rev 3.14 (à àpyn tfjg kvioeog too Oeo) 
and the more general ütle "the Beginning" (Col 1.18; cf. John 1.1). 
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The Ascension of Isaiah 


One of the intriguing features of this early second-century Jewish Christian 
apocalypse is its angelomorphic Christology and Pneumatology.!!! Christ 
and the Holy Spirit are presented as two divine persons in angelic form 
who are worshipped alongside *the Great Glory" (8.18; 9.27-42), but who 
in turn show their subordination to the Great Glory by together venerat- 
ing him (9.40). An aspect of the angelomorphic Christology in the Ascension 
of Isaiah 1s the 1dentification of Christ as a. possessor of a secret or unknown 
name, much like the traditions in John 17 and Revelation 19 discussed 
above. l'wo texts evince this phenomenon: 


[8.7] And he [the angelus interpres] said to me [Isaiah], "From the sixth heaven 
upwards there are no longer those on the left, nor is there a throne place in 
the middle, but they are directed by the power of the seventh heaven, where 
the One who is not named dwells, and Ais chosen One, whose name is unknown, and 
no heaven can learn his name." 

[9.5] *And the one who turned to you, this is your LORD, the LORD, the 
LORD Christ, who is to be called in the world Jesus, but you cannot hear his 
name until you have come up from this body." 


Christ is depicted as possessing a hidden name that 1s not heard on earth, 
which 1s an allusion to the widespread Jewish practice of not speaking the 
Divine Name.!? The conclusion that this *unknown" name is the Divine 
Name is further substantiated by three other pieces of evidence. First, pos- 
session of the Divine Name may be reflected in the designation "the LORD" 
that is given to both the Father and Christ in this document (4.14; 9.5; 
10.14) since the Ethiopic term used here is the same one used to trans- 
late the Tetragrammaton.!? Second, the Ascension of Isaiah carefully dis- 


*Tesus": the latter 
114 


tinguishes between this *unknown" name and the name 
is a designation applied to Christ only during his earthly state (9.5; 10.7). 


!!! See Gieschen, Angelomorphic. Christology, 229-244; see also Loren T. Stuckenbruck, 
"Worship and Monotheism in the Ascension of Isaiah", The Jewish Roots of Christological 
Monotheism: Papers from. the St. Andrews Conference on. the. Historical. Origins of the Worship. of 
Jesus (ed. Carey C. Newman, James R. Davila, and Gladys S. Lewis; JSJSup 63; Leiden: 
Brill, 1999) 70-89. 

!'? McDonough, YHWH at Patmos, 58-122. The Temple was destroyed in 70 CE 
before this document was written, but the speaking of the Divine Name within its 
precincts could have been seen as speaking the name in heaven even when the Temple 
was standing because it was viewed as heaven on earth. 

!5 Michael Knibb, *Martyrdom and Ascension of Isaiah", OTP 2.157 notes. 

!* "This is similar to Rev 19.12-13 where Christ has an unknown name, but the 
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Third, the influence of the Divine Name Angel tradition (e5., Exod 23.20- 
21) 1s certainly the background for this "unknown" name of the angelo- 
morphic Christ. 

This same tradition is found earlier in. Ascension of Isaiah. concerning the 
angel who guides Isaiah's vision, who is also the Angel of the Holy Spirit 
in this document.!? This angel indicates that he has a hidden name: 


[7.2] When I prophesied in accordance with the message which you have 
heard, I saw a glorious angel; his glory was not like the glory of the angels 
which I always used to see, but he had great glory, and an office, such that 
I cannot describe the glory of this angel. [3] And I saw when he took hold 
of me by my hand, and I said to him, *Who are you? And what is your name? 
And where are you taking me up? For strength had been given to me that 
I might speak with him. [4] And he said to me, "When I have taken you 
up through (all) the stages and have shown you the vision on account of 
which I was sent, then you will understand who I am; but my name you will 
not know, for you have to return into this body. 


This evidence from the Ascension of Isaiah is significant because it testifies 
to the influence of the Divine Name Angel tradition (Exod 23:20-22) in 
both its Christology and Pneumatology as it communicated its understanding 
of the relationship between the three who are the one God of Isracl.!!^ 


The Odes of Solomon 


There are also several hymns in the Jewish-Christian Odes of Solomon, 
dated between the late-first to the third century, that evince reflecaons on 
the Divine Name that are closely related to those discussed above con- 
cerning baptism in the Book of Revelation. Although it cannot be determined 
that the author of Odes actually knew and was influenced by Revelation, 
several texts in the Odes appear to reflect similar baptismal praxis that has 
the sealing with the Divine Name as a central feature." In spite of the 
fact that the Matthean baptismal formula is clearly known by the author 
(23.22), Ode 8 reflects some freedom in identifying the name that is sealed 


name by which he is known is "the Word of God". It appears that "the Son" may 
also be a designauion used primarily for Christ in his earthly state according to Ascen. 
Isa. 8.25 (cf. 9.13). 

!5 For evidence supporting this conclusion, see Gieschen, Angelomorphic  Christology, 
231-236. 

!I$ Georg Kretschmar, Studien zur frühchristlichen Trimitátstheologe (BHT 21; Tübingen: 
Mohr Siebeck, 1956) 62-124; see also Stuckenbruck, *Worship and Monotheism", 86-89. 

7 Fossum, .Name of God, 100-101. 
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more succinctly as both *my Name" (Christ is speaking) and "the name 
of your Father": 


[8.13] And before they existed, I recognized them and imprinted a seal on 
their faces [. . .]. 

[19] And my nghteousness goes before them; and they will not be deprived 
of my Name; for it is with them. [20] Seek and increase, and abide in the love 
of the Lord. [21] You who are loved in the Beloved, you who are kept in 
him who lives, you who are saved in him who was saved, [22] you shall be 
found uncorrupted in all ages, on account of £he Name of your Father. Hallelujah. 


As in the Book of Revelation, the name is placed on the head: "And I 
[Christ] place my name upon their head, because they are free and they 
are mine" (42.20). Although this ode states that Christ f/aces his name on 
the head, elsewhere the author calls the faithful to put on the Divine Name: 


[39.7] Because the sign on them is the Lord, and the sign is the way for 
those who cross zn the .Name of the Lord. |8]| Put on, therefore, the Name of the 
Most High and know him, and you shall cross without danger while the rivers 
shall be obedient to you. 


The sense here may be that the baptismal initiate is sealed (or "signed") 
with the Divine Name, but then must put it on, in the sense of wearing 
it, on a daily basis.? Furthermore, much like Acts, one sees some variety 
in identifying the Divine Name: it is the Name of "the Most High", *Your 
Father", and *the Lord". 


The Shepherd of Hermas 


The importance of ritual baptismal practices in preserving Divine Name 
Chrstology is also visible in the early-second century writing enütled the 
Shepherd of Hermas. This complex compilation of visionary revelations testifies 
in several places to the Divine Name as the creative word that 1s the name 
of the Son used as the seal in baptism. Notice what the following text says 
about the building of the church: 


[Vis. 3.3.5] Hear, then, why the tower has been built upon the water: because 
your life was saved and shall be saved through water, and the tower has been 
founded by :he word of the almighty and glorious name |xoó navtokpitopog koi 
£vóó5ov óvópatoc], and is maintained by the unseen power of the Master. 


This text is vivid testimony that the church ("the tower") is built by bap- 
tism, which is depicted as water and the utterance of "the almighty and 


!I5 Fossum, JVame of God, 95-112; cf. Ode 4.8 and Gal 3.27. 
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glorious name", which is most certainly the Divine Name. Hermas also 
reflects the Jewish understanding of the Divine Name as the word that 
sustains creation (cf. / Enoch 69) and states that it is possessed by the Son 
of God and borne by the baptized: 


[Sim. 9.14.5] *Listen," said he [the Shepherd], "he name of the Son of God [1o 
óvopa. toO vioO toO Oo] great and incomprehensible, and supports the whole 
world. If then the whole creation is supported by the Son of God, what do 
you think of those who are called by him, and bear 4he name of the Son of God, 
and walk in his commandments?" 


In a manner similar to the Book of Revelation and the Odes of Solomon, 
Hermas speaks explicitly of the Name that is received in baptism ("water") 
as à ogpayig ("the seal"): 

[Sim. 9.16.3] *So these also who had fallen asleep received the seal of the 
Son of God [tiv copoyióa to9 vioo toO Oco9] and entered the kingdom of 
God. For before," said he, *a man bears the name of the Son of God, he is 
dead. But when he receives the seal he puts away mortality and receives life. 
[4|] The seal, therefore, is the water; so they go down into the water dead 


and they come up alive. Thus, this seal was proclaimed to them as well, and 
they made use of it in order that they enter the kingdom of God."!? 


The basis for the understanding that the Son of God possesses the Divine 
Name is the pervasive angelomorphic Christology throughout Hermas that 
is rooted in OT Angel of YHWH traditions that supply several titles used 
for the Son.'?? 


The Acts of Thomas and the Gospel of Thomas 


The Acts of Thomas is an. early-third century document of Syrian prove- 
nance that testifies to the continuation of the tradition that the Christian 
is given the secret name of Jesus in baptism: "You are not able to hear 
his true name at this time, but the name which 1s given to him is Jesus 
Christ" (163).?! That this *true name" of Jesus is the Divine Name is 
confirmed in a baptismal scene where this prayer is offered: *Come, holy 
Name of Christ that is above every name" (27; cf. 132). Such words were 


!I5 'The name as the seal in baptism is also discussed in Srm. 9.16.5-7, 9.12.8, and 
9.17.4. The baptized are called by this name (Szm. 8.1.1), willingly suffer for it (Stm. 
9.28.1-3), and can become ashamed of it (Sz. 8.6.4). 

7? See Gieschen, Angelomorphic Christology, 225-227. 

?! "This evidence is presented in Fossum, /mage of the Invisible God, 115; see also Ascen. 
Isa. 9.5 above. 
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used with the anointing of oil and preceded the use of the Matthean bap- 
tismal formula with water (157). This secret and true name of Jesus is 
alluded to again when Thomas states to Jesus: "[...] you took me apart 
from my companions and said three words to me, which make me burn 
and which I cannot tell anyone else [...]" (47). 

This tradition of the three words that make up the secret name of Jesus 
is also found in Logion 13 of the Gospel of Thomas, a collection of sayings 
attributed to Jesus that dates to the mid-second century.!? In this logion 
Jesus responds to Thomas' difficulty with expressing the true idenüty of 
Jesus in this manner: 


And he took him and withdrew and said /ree words to him. When Thomas 
returned to his companions, they asked him: "What did Jesus say to you?" 
Thomas said to them: "If I told you one of the words which he told me, you 
would pick up stones and throw them at me." 


Jarl Fossum argues that the three words here and in the Acís of Thomas 
are the explication of the Tetragrammaton given to Moses in Exod 3.14 
which functioned as a divine name in their own right: iN. UN TN. 
He also notes that stoning was the punishment for blasphemy (Lev 24.26) 
and blasphemy included the mention of God's Name (m. Sanh. 7.5). In 
light of both the prohibition against speaking the Tetragrammaton and 
Jesus! revelation of his secret name, Fossum's focus on the three words of 
Exod 3.14 seems reasonable. It may be significant, moreover, that 7/Aomas 


€ 


says the stoning would take place if he told the others *one of the words 


which he told me". This may indicate that iT7!N was the primary word 


that explicated the Tetragrammaton and was viewed as its virtual equivalent. "* 


The Gospel of Philip and the Gospel of Truth 


As demonstrated by OQuispel and those who learned from him, the 
reflection on the hidden or secret name of the Son found in Gnostic lit- 
erature is dependent on earler Jewish and Jewish-Christian. traditions. '?? 
The two clearest examples of teaching about the Divine Name of the 


77 See further April D. De Conick, Seek to See Him: Ascent and. Vision Mysticism in. the 
Gospel of Thomas (SupVC 33; Leiden: Brill, 1996) 111-115. 

73 Image of the Invisible God, 115-116. 

7* See Fossum, JVame of God, 79-81. 

75 Ouispel, *Het Johannesevangelie en de Gnosis", 173-202; see also Daniélou, 77ology 
of Jewish. Chrishanity, 157-163, and. Fossum, Name of God, 106-112. For examples of this 
tradi&ion, see Parts II and III above. 
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Father that was given to the Son are found in the Gospel of Philip and 
Gospel of Truth, both of which originated in the Valentinian Gnosticism of 
the latter half of the second century and were discovered in the Nag 
Hammadi library: 


[Gos. Phil. 11.53.5-13] One single name is not uttered in. the world, the name that. the 
Father gave to the Son, the name above all things: the name of the Father. For the Son 
would not become Father unless Ae put on himself the name of the Father. Those 
who have this name know it, but they do not speak it, whereas those who 
do not have it do not know it. 


[Gos. Truth 1.38.7-24] .Now the name of the Father is the Son. It is he who first 
gave a name to the one who came forth from him, who was himself, and he 
begot him as a son. He gave htm his name which belonged to him; he is the one 
to whom belongs all that exists around him, the Father. His is the name; his 
is the Son. It is possible for him to be seen. The Name, however, is invisi- 
ble because it alone 1s the mystery of invisible which comes to ears that are 
completely filled with it by him. For indeed, /he Fathers name is not spoken, but 
it is apparent through a Son. 


The Gospel of Truth continues on this subject far beyond this brief, but 
representative, quotation.'?? Both of these texts testify to the "hidden name" 
tradiüon and both evince the Jewish tradition that the Divine Name is not 
spoken. The Gospel of Phihp, however, appears to reflect older Jewish- 
Chnrstüan adoptionist Christology in the mention of *put on himself the 
Name of the Father" (ze, the Son's divine nature was imparted to Jesus 
at his baptism). The Gospel of Truth takes its Name Christology further than 
the Gospel of Philip: 'The Son 1s not only given the Name of the Father; he 
i; the hypostasized Name of the Father. 


Clement of Alexandria 


Clement's Excerpta ex Theodoto is an invaluable source of information on 
Gnosüc teaching." 'This compilation draws extensively from the writings 
of Theodotus, a disciple of Valentinius who wrote in the latter part of the 
second century. Theodotus taught that the divine nature (invisible part") 
of Jesus is *the Name, which is the Only-Begotten Son" (26.1) that descended 
upon Jesus in the form of a dove and redeemed him" at his baptism (22.6-7). 


?9 "l'he discussion of the name continues to NHC 1.40.29; for further analysis, see 
Fossum, .Name of God, 95-112. 

77 Extraits de Théodote (ed. Frangois Sagnard; Sources Chrétiennes; Paris: Les Éditions 
du Cerf, 1970) 5-48. 
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This document also testfies that the Gnostic receives "the Name" that 
was invoked upon him at baptism (22.4) and bears the "seal" of "the Name 
of God" (86.2). The experience of bearing the Name is understood in light 
of the High Priest bearing the Divine Name on his turban that enabled 
him to enter the Temple's Holy of Holies (27.1-5).7? Clement adapted 
some of this teaching into his own baptismal theology. He reflects on the 
meaning of various parts of the temple in a portion of Book V in Stromata 
where he expresses that the name of Christ is the Tetragrammaton, the 
very name worn by the High Priest that is also the basis for *his mark? 
placed upon the baptized: 


[38.6-7] The name engraved on the plate of gold [Exod 28.36-38] has been judged 
worthy to be "above every power and principality" [Phil 2.9] and it 1s graven 
because of both his written commandments and his visible coming. It is called 
the name of God because it 1s in contemplating the goodness of the Father that 
the Son acts, who is called God the Savior, image of the invisible God before 
all ages, who has set his mark upon all who have been made after him. 


V. Conclusion 


Why does this aspect of Christology fade during the early centuries of 
Chrstianity and virtually disappear before Nicaea? The primary reason is 
quite simple: the move of Christianity from. Jewish to Gentile soil led to 
a widespread ignorance of the Tetragrammaton as the unique and unspo- 
ken personal name of God.'"? Even before the birth of Christianity, the 
Divine Name was in the process of being supplanted by a very important 
divine tütle: kopiog. Even among early Jewish Christians, the lack of much 
reading of Hebrew and dependence upon the LXX also contributed to 
the ebbing of the use of Divine Name traditions. A similar phenomenon 
is visible with. the Son of Man tradition which went from being promi- 
nently used to express a very elevated, preexistent Christology in the midst 
of the Jewish apocalyptic milieu of the first century to a second century 
title that testifies to Christ's humanity. ? Furthermore, with the dimming 


7* For Clements knowledge of the (Hebrew) Tetragrammaton and its explanation 
in Exod 3.14, see Strom. V.34.5-6; see also April D. De Conick, *Heavenly Temple 
Traditions and Valentinian Worship: A Case for First-Century Christology in the Second 
Century", The fewish Roots of Christological Monotheism: Papers from the St. Andrews Conference 
on the Historical Origins of the Worship of Jesus (ed. Carey C. Newman, James R. Davila, 
and Gladys S. Lewis; JSJSup 63; Leiden: Brill, 1999) 308-341. 

7? Daniélou, 77eology of fewish Christianity, 147. 

!? For example: Ignatius, Eph. 20.2; Barnabas 12.10; Tertullian, Prax. 27.14. 
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of the practical role of the Tetragrammaton in Christology came the bright- 
ening of the significance of the personal name Jesus as "the name that is 
above all names" and a centerpiece in worship.?' This did not take long. 
Justin Martyr understood the personal name "Jesus" to be the hidden name 
of the Angel of YHWH (Exod 23.21) and the name in the mysterious 
explanation that YHWH gave Moses (Exod 3.14; see Dial. 75). In spite of 
these factors, one of the reasons that the Divine Name had some staying 
power, as has been shown, was its relationship to baptism. Traditions last 
much longer if they are part of liturgical confessions and actions. 

À second much less important reason for the decline of this aspect of 
Christology is the use of the Divine Name in the Christology of those con- 
demned as heretical sectarians. Irenaeus, for example, is clearly aware of 
Valentinian baptismal rites that invoked various names, including *the 
Name which is hidden from every deity, and dominion, and truth, with 
which Jesus of Nazareth was clothed" (Adv. haer. I.21.3). He was also aware 
of the teaching in some Gnostic groups that Christ possesses the name of 
the Father, as well as the understanding that "the Word" was a Christological 
tile poinüng to the Divine Name: "This was the most perfect beauty and 
star of the pleroma, the perfect fruit, Jesus who is also called *Savior', 
*Christ, 'Word'—after the name of the Father—and 'the All' because he 
derived from AII" (Adv. haer. 1.2.6). References to a "secret name" of Jesus 
given in baptism and emphasis on believing in this *hidden name", even 
though these traditions are in the NT, probably came to be viewed as 
Gnosüc and dangerous by some within the church during the late-second 
and the third century. 

Finally, what is the significance of the various Divine Name traditions 
discussed above for our understanding of early Christology? It helps us to 
see one important, but often ignored, "theological category" that early 
Christians used to express their convictions about Jesus. Richard Bauckham 
spells out the significance of this and other such categories: 


[...] we can see that the New Testament writers are already, in a deliber- 
ate and sophisticated way, expressing a fully divine Christology by including 
Jesus in the unique identity of God as defined by Second Temple Judaism. 
Once we recognize the theological categories with which they are working, it 
is clear that there 1s nothing embryonic or tentative about this. In its own 
terms, it is an adequate expression of a fully divine Christology. It is, as I 
have called it, a Christology of divine identity. The developmental model, 


- L.W. Hurtado, *The Origin of the JNomzna Sacra: A Proposal", JBL 117 (1998) 
655-673. 
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according to which the New "Testament sets a christological direction only 
completed in the fourth century, is therefore seriously flawed.'?? 


Indeed, long before the Nicene Creed confessed the Son to be of *one 
substance with the Father", some first-century Jews were confessing the full 
identification of the Son with the Father on the basis of the Divine Name 
they shared.'? Through the early Christian texts discussed in this study, 
the farewell prayer of Jesus in John continues to be actualized: *I made 
your name known to them and will continue to. make 1t known" (17.26). 
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7? God Crucified, 77-789. 
5 Fossum, .Name of God, 107-108. 


THE DURA PARCHMENT AND THE DIATESSARON 
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JAN JOOSTEN 


Introduction 


In 1933 an archaeological team digging at Dura Europos on the Euphrates 
discovered a small fragment of parchment inscribed on one side with Greek 
gospel text. Classified as Dura Parchment 24, the find was published two 
years later by the palaeographer Carl Kraeling, with an. extensive discussion.! 
The archaeology of the site made it practically certain that the parchment 
dated from before the year 256-257. Its text was found not to correspond 
to any one canonical gospel but to represent a harmony integrating elements 
of all four of the gospels. Kraeling, after patient discussion, concluded that 
the fragment was a witness of latian's famous Diatessaron. This conclu- 
sion was unanimously embraced by Duiatessaronic specialists and. New 
Testament textual critics of the day. The main point of discussion was not 
whether the new witness attested Tatian, but whether it proved anything 
regarding the original language of the Diatessaron. 

A few years ago, D. C. Parker, D. G. K. Taylor and M. 5. Goodacre 
published a detailed study attempting to reopen the debate on the Dura 
parchment.? New proposals are offered for the reading of the text and for 
its date (although the 256/7 date ante quem 1s recognised), and new solu- 
tions are sought for some problems of detail. More importantly, the authors 
come to a revolutionary conclusion: the Dura fragment is not part of 
Tatian's Diatessaron. Instead, the text was originally composed in Greek 
and represents an independent attempt to harmonise the four gospels: 


! C. H. Kraeling, A Greek Fragment of Tatian's. Diatessaron. from. Dura, Studies and 
Documents 3 (London 1935). 

? D. C. Parker, D. G. K. Taylor and M. S. Goodacre, *The Dura-Europos Gospel 
Harmony," in D. G. K. Taylor, Studies in the Early Text of the Gospels and Acts, SBL 'Text- 
Critical Studies 1 (Atlanta, GA 1999), 192-228. 


O Koninkljke Brill NV, Leiden, 2003 Vigihae Christianae 57,2 159-175 
Also available online — www.brill.nl 
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We conclude that 0212 [7 the Dura fragment in the Munster catalogue of 
NT manuscripts] was originally composed in Greek, probably in the latter 
part of the second century. It is not part of Tatian's Diatessaron, and so it 
can shed no light on the origins of the Diatessaron? 


While appreciative of the effort to renew the discussion on an impor- 
tant textual witness, the present author has not been persuaded by the 
arguments of Parker, Taylor, and Goodacre against the Tatanic affiliation 
of the Dura fragment. Moreover, arguments in favour of this affiliation 
appear not to have received due attention from these authors. For in spite 
of its fragmentary nature, the Dura fragment can indeed, with a. high 
degree of certainty, be identified as a witness of Tatian's Diatessaron. 
Admittedly, this identification creates a few problems of its own: the ear- 
liest witness of the Diatessaron turns out to be virtually the only one attest- 
ing a Greek version, and the sole Greek witness to the Diatessaron comes 
to lhght in the East. Such problems, however, should not deter one from 
recognizing textual facts. 


History of research 


As was mentioned above, Kraeling's interpretation of the Dura Fragment 
as representing Tatian's Diatessaron was universally accepted by his con- 
temporaries. Specialists of Syriac literature such as F. C. Burkitt and 
A. Baumstark, textual critics of the New Testament such as M.-]J. Lagrange 
and A. Merk, and New Testament scholars such as H. Lietzmann and 
L. Cerfaux unanimously endorsed the Tatianic character of the fragment. 
This was also the position of the leading Diatessaron scholar of the day, 
D. Plooij? Plooij cautioned, however, that the existence of a Greek frag- 
ment of a Tlatianic passion story did not prove the existence of an entire 


* [bid., 228. 

* See F. C. Burkitt, "The Dura Fragment of Tatian," JTAS 36 (1935), 255-259; 
A. Baumstark, *Das gnechische *Diatessaron'-Fragment von Dura-Europos," OrChr 32 
(1935), 244-252; M.-]. Lagrange, "Deux nouveaux textes relatifs à l'évangile. I. Un frag- 
ment grec du Diatessaron de Taten," RB 44 (1935), 321-327; A. Merk, "Ein griechi- 
sches Bruchstück des Diatessaron T'atans," Bibhea 17 (1936), 234-241; H. Lietzmann, 
"Neue Evangelienpapyri," VW 34 (1935), 291-293; L. Cerfaux, "Un fragment du 
Diatessaron grec," ETAL 13 (1936), 98-100. 

* D. Plooij, *A Fragment of Tatian's Diatessaron in Greek," ExpTim 46 (1934-35), 
471-476. Note his summary statement: ^There is no reasonable doubt that the frag- 
ment is really Tatian," p. 472, col. 2, lines 4-5. 
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Greek Diatesssaron. If, as argued by Plooij, Dura reflects a Greek trans- 
lation of a Syriac original, this translauüon may well have covered only part 
of the harmony. 

Parker, Taylor, and Goodacre submit that earlier scholars assumed the 
Dura parchment to be Tatianic without much investigation.? This charge 
seems unfair at least inasfar as Kraeling is concerned. Although he was 
not a Diatessaronic expert, Kraeling made a very laudable effort to com- 
pare his text with other witnesses of Tatian's harmony according to the 
information available in his time. Notably, he included the Liége Diatessaron 
in his discussion, although this witness had only recently been introduced 
into the discussion and was stll rather controversial. The other scholars 
may have been swayed by the authority of the editio. princeps, but even this 
is not very likely. At least those scholars who continued to argue for a 
Syriac original, like Plooi] and Baumstark, would presumably have been 
very happy to show that the Greek fragment does not reflect Tatian's har- 
mony. Plooij expressly mentions the existence of other harmonized ver- 
sions of the passion story in early ümes, thus showing he had envisaged 
the possibility that Dura was not Tatianic. Nevertheless, both these scholars 
come down squarely in favour of the Tatianic character of the fragment. 
If there is any suggestion of lack of invesügation it is probably created by 
the fact that these scholars found the Tatianic character of the fragment 
so obvious.' 

After the initial excitement, the interest in the Dura parchment abated. 
The Tatianic character of the text continued to be accepted by leading 
textual critics such as B. Metzger and K. Aland, but without new argu- 
ments.? The current primus iter pares of Diatessaron scholars, William 
Petersen, also subscribes to this view, although he does so rather more 
cautiously than others.? In 1992, M.-É. Boismard devoted a short chapter 


* *Dura-Europos Gospel Harmony," 194. 

? 'Thus Plooij comments (*Fragment," 472): *A glance at Dr. Kraeling's very conve- 
nient conspectus of the parallel texts of the Arabic, the Fuldensis, and the L'** (the 
mediaeval Dutch text of the Liége MS.) texts shows at once so close an affinity both 
in method and structure of harmonization, that notwithstanding differences in detail, 
uie essential agreement is apparent." Note also Baumstark's remark ("Fragment," 245): 

. deren auch nur flüchtiger Vergleich Jeeenteies die Zugehórigkeit des Fragments zum 
d'atianischen Werke eindeutig erhártet." 

? See B. M. Metzger, 7he Early Versions of the New "Testament (Oxford 1977), 11-12; 
K. Aland, B. Aland, Der Text des .Neuen Testaments (Stuttgart 1981), 66, 114, 133. 

? See W. L. Petersen, 7atian^s Diatessaron. Its Creation, Dissemination, Significance and. History 
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to the Dura fragment in his book on the Diatessaron. He discusses agree- 
ments and disagreements between Dura and a wide range of Diatessaronic 
witnesses. The agreements are judged to make it certain that Dura depends 
to a large extent on the Diatessaron of Tatian." The disagreements are 
claimed to show influence from a different tradition, which Boismard ten- 
tatively identifies as Jusün Martyr's gospel harmony in a form close to that 
reflected by the Pepysian harmony." 

The virtual unanimity that the Dura parchment is Tatianic does not 
prove that this view is correct. However, anyone wishing to shatter the 
scholarly consensus, on a question as important as the one at issue, should 
come prepared with very strong arguments indeed. So let us inspect the 
reasoning which led our authors to take their contrary position so assuredly. 


Methodological remarks 


The field of Diatessaronic studies is easily one of the most arduous ones 
within the discipline of biblical philology. The crucial difficulty is the absence 
of a base text. All one has to go on are quotations, translations, daughter- 
translations, and reworkings of the Diatessaron—all of them involving 
their own linguistic, philological and historical problems—from which the 
original has to be pieced together bit by bit. The procedure is of daunt- 
ing complexity. During more than a century of research, a number of 
methodological guidelines have been developed to steer researchers through 
the labyrinth.'? These are not in the nature of mechanical rules, the obser- 
vance of which will automatücally produce the desired results. But their 


in Scholarship, VigCSup 25 (Leiden 1994), 196-203; idem, *Tatan's Diatessaron," in 
H. Koester, Ancient Christian Gospels (Harrisburg, PA 1990), 403-430, esp. 413. Part 
of Petersen's caution may be due to a misunderstanding of some of Plooij's remarks. 
Contrary to what is stated by Petersen (e.g. in "Tatian's Diatessaron," 413), Plooij never 
doubted that the Dura parchment was Tatianic. See the citations above in nn. 5 and 7. 

? M.-É. Boismard, Le Diatessaron: De Tatien à justin (Paris 1992), 83-91. 

' Note Boismard's conclusion (Diatessaron, 91): *Il est certain tout d'abord que Doura 
dépend en grande partie du Diatessaron de Tatien." 

7 "The latter hypothesis should be evaluated in the context of Boismard's book, where 
other arguments are given for the continuing influence of Justin's harmony on the 
Diatessaronic tradition. With regard to the Dura fagment, the positive arguments advanced 
by Boismard are extremely fragile (cf. Diatessaron, 91). But the present article is hardly 
the place to discuss these issues in depth. 


5 "These guidelines are most admirably set out in Petersen, Tatian's Diatessaron, 357- 
347. 
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non-observance will almost always lead the researcher astray. Parker, Taylor, 
and Goodacre seem to be unaware of some of the most basic guidelines. 
Three points demand to be made. 

]) The global method employed by our authors to determine whether 
Dura is latianic or not is the following. A number of features of the 
Diatessaron, in the passage corresponding to the Dura fragment, are recon- 
structed from a variety of Diatessaronic witnesses. These features are then 
compared to the text of the fragment. The reconstructed Diatessaron and 
the Dura fragment agree in one (and possibly three) instances, while they 
disagree in five instances (two other instances do not allow a decision). 
Since Dura and the reconstructed Diatessaron disagree more often than 
they agree, it is concluded that "the bulk of the evidence 1s strongly against 
the fragment's being part of Tatian's Diatessaron." 

The method followed by our authors is not, frankly, a good one. If it 
should be applied with rigour to other Diatessaronic witnesses one should 
fear many of them would be disqualified.? All extant witnesses of the 
Diatessaron—the best ones, like the Liége or Venice harmonies, most of 
all—are known to exhibit a plethora of unique features. Such features, 
whatever their number and whatever their weight, should not be used to 
determine whether the text in question belongs to the Diatessaronic family 
or not. All textual traditions of the harmony show a tendency to conform 
to the local text of the canonical gospels (the *vulgatization" process), and 
all evince the absorption of local variants and corruptions. No single wit- 
ness contains a pure Tatianic text. The admixture of local elements into 
a textual tradition says nothing about its affiliaton with the Tatianic fam- 
ily. One would expect this to be true for the Dura fragment too, if it were 
a Diaatessaronic witness. There is no reason to give this text a more strin- 
gent treatment than other witnesses. 

2) A further question is raised by the type of "Diatessaronic readings" 
reconstructed by our authors. As has been realised by all experts in the 
field, the Diatessaron can be plausibly reconstructed only in as far as it 
deviates from the standard gospel text. Petersen spells out the rule very 
clearly: 


!^^ Parker, Taylor & Goodacre, *Dura-Europos Gospel Harmony," 225. 

5 'The feat would not be entirely novel. In fact, just such an approach has been 
essayed by O. C. Edwards, "Diatessaron or Diatessara?" Studia Patristica 16.2 (Berlin, 
1985), 88-92. Fortunately, Edwards' proposals have met with little acceptance. Any 
scholar using the term "Diatessara" as a plural of Diatessaron (10 01€ te00ópov) runs 
the risk of having his theses viewed with skepticism. 
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l. Large portions of the Diatessaron's original text agreed verbatim with the 
text now found in the principal gospel manuscripts. 

2. Because of this, the text of the Diatessaron can be recovered with certainty 
only when 1t deviates from the majority of gospel manuscripts.'? 


This principle means that an effort can indeed be made to retrace the 
original harmonistic sequence of the Diatessaron, which is not derived from 
any single gospel. Moreover, one may legitimately search for variant read- 
ings adopted or created by Tatian. latian's use of the standard text of a 
given gospel passage can almost never be proven, however. This rule of 
thumb is not observed by our authors. Tl'wo examples are especially clear: 

First, in the presentation of Joseph of Arimathea, the Dura fragment 
does not include the detail that he was a 'rich' man, as mentioned explic- 
itly in Matt 27:57." On this point, according to our authors, Dura diverges 
from the Diatessaron. Indeed, eastern and western witnesses contain this 
detail, therefore it must have figured in the original text. This line of argu- 
ing is unsound. Since the gospel of Matthew describes Joseph as a 'rich' 
man, it is only to be expected that the detail should have been introduced 
into the text of Diatessaronic witnesses—whether it occurred in Tlatian's 
original or not. The presence of the adjective ^rich' in all branches of the 
Diatessaronic tradiion does not prove that Tatian included it. And the 
omission of this element from Dura is not to be considered a divergence 
from the Diatessaron. 

Second, Dura describes the women present at the crucifixion as 'seeing 
the one crucified" (0pàcot 1óv 61a).'? This reading diverges from the read- 
ing our authors reconstruct from eastern and western witnesses: 'seeing 
those things! (0pGoot toco). The problem 1s that the reading they attribute 
to the Diatessaron 1s an exact transcription of a phrase in Luke (Luke 
23:49, end). Supposing, for the sake of argument, that the original Diatessaron 
read exactly like Dura, one would expect later scribes, translators and copy- 
ists to bring this text into line with the canonical gospel text. Once more, 
the presence of a "canonical" reading in any number of Diatessaronic 
witnesses does not tell us this reading figured in the original. It is there- 


ec 


!? Petersen, 7atian's Diatessaron, 369; on the same page he states: *. ..it is astonish- 
ing how often this principle has been ignored." 

7 Dura also omits the detail that Joseph was 'noble' (eboyftiuov) as noted in Mark 
15:43. 

'? 'The reading is not entirely certain in view of the abbreviation that is used: tov 
ota. — 10v otavpoévrao. (?). What is certain is that the reading diverges from the stan- 


dard gospel text. 
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fore impossible to prove that Dura diverges from the Diatessaron on this 
point. 

3) A final methodological point also has to do with readings agreeing 
with the standard gospel text. As has been mentioned, the authors argue 
that the text represented by Dura was originally composed in Greek and 
not translated from Syriac. Since the Diatessaron was very probably a 
Syriac writing, a Greek origin for Dura would tend to make it non-Tatianic. 
However, some of the evidence adduced in this connection is unsound. 
After having dismissed the positive evidence for a Syriac Vorlage (justifiably 
in most cases), two arguments are given in favour of the text having been 
composed in Greek: l. in Dura, Joseph is said to be expecting 'the king- 
dom of God', while the distinctve Syriac reading in Luke 23:51 is 'the 
kingdom of heaven'; 2. the final words of the parchment, 'this one was 
not consenting to the counsel, are very different from the corresponding 
expressions in the Old Syriac and in Ephrem's commentary on the 
Diatessaron. 

The weak point in this argument is that the Greek readings of Dura 
coincide exactly with the standard text of Luke 23:51. As was first stated 
by Merk and reiterated by Petersen, such readings should not be used to 
prove that the Dura text was originally composed in Greek.? An author 
composing a gospel harmony in Greek might select these phrases from 
Luke and use them in his composition. But a translator making a Greek 
version of a Syriac harmony might just as well fall back on the existing 
gospel text. The presence of readings identical to the received gospel text 
is a normal phenomenon in Diatessaronic witnesses, even in passages where 
the original harmony read differently. Such readings are to be be attrib- 
uted to the "vulgatization" process which affected every textual tradition. 
They may not be used to argue against the basic Tatianic character of a 
given witness. 

In conclusion it may be said that our authors have not given the Dura 
fragment a fair hearing. All Diatessaronic witnesses, without exception, 
exhibit a mixed text containing: a) original Tatianic readings (some of 
which may be uniquely preserved in the witness in question); b) *vulga- 
tized" readings, taken from the local standard text of the four gospels and 
substituted for the Tatianic original; c) local peculiares: embellishments, 
exegetical elements, linguistic idioms, corruptions, mistakes, etc. The chal- 
lenge to students of the Diatessaron is to sift out the grain from the tares, 


I See Merk, *Bruchstück," 241; Petersen, 7atian's Diatessaron, 202. 
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the distinction between genuine Tatianisms and local peculiarities being 
especially difficult to make. 

On the hypothesis that Dura is a Diatessaronic witness it should be 
granted the same latitude as other witnesses. Some of its readings are 
unique, but these do not prove that the fragment is not Tatianic. Other 
readings conform to the standard gospel text. Again these cannot be fielded 
against the Diatessaronic affiliation of the text, even 1f it is fairly certain 
that Tatian's original had a different reading. Ignoring major principles of 
Diatessaronic research, Parker, Taylor and Goodacre have built their case 
on a problematic line of reasoning. Although their facts are generally cor- 
rect, their argument does not stand up to criticism. 


The harmonistic sequence of Dura 


Having said all this, the main question, of course, remains unanswered. Is 
the Dura Parchment Diatessaronic? The onus of proof must be upon those 
who claim that it 1s. And the evidence must fulfil the criteria discussed in 
the preceding sections. What needs to be found is a feature that a) is cer- 
tainly Tatianic, being attested in eastern and western witnesses; b) cannot 
be derived from the standard text of the four gospels; and c) cannot be 
derived from a non-Diatessaronic source. If we find such a feature in the 
Dura fragment, and if chance agreement can be ruled out, the Diatessaronic 
character of the fragment will be established. 

Fortunately, a feature fulfilling these conditions exists. Let us consider 
the harmonistic structure of Dura in its depiction of Joseph of Arimathea. 
The presentation of Joseph of Arimathea poses a challenge to anyone wish- 
ing to harmonise the gospels. Joseph is mentioned in all four gospels as 
the one who asked for Jesus! body after the crucifixion. A number of details 
are given: his name, provenance, social standing, moral and religious char- 
acter and relation to Jesus. Not all of these characteristics occur in every 
gospel, and no gospel has them all; moreover, they do not occur in the 
same order in the different gospels. The Dura account, in lines 7-14, is as 
follows (lacunae are not marked, and abbreviations have been resolved): 


&vOpcnoc BovAevtig on&pyov &nó 'EpwpoOotac nóAeoc tfi; lovóatag óvoua 
loot &yoOoc ótko1og àv ponti 100 'Incoo xexpuppévog 8& oux xóv qóov 
t&v 'lovóaiov xoi aot0G nrpoctOÉéyeto tijv BoaciAs(av too Osob obtoc oUx T|v 
ovyxoxoctiOéuevog tfj BovAR . . 7? 


?' "The reconstruction follows that of C. B. Welles in C. B. Welles, R. O. Fink, 
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The following table shows how the harmonistic sequence of Dura relates 
to its sources. The numbers in the right-hand columns indicate the posi- 
tion of the item in the sequence of the gospel concerned (cf. Matt 27:57; 
Mark 15:43; Luke 23:50-51; John 19:38)?! parentheses mark items approx- 
imately equivalent to the ones found in Dura: 


Dura Mt Mk Ik Jn 
A  &vOponog l (1) 

B  BovAegvthg onépxov (4) 3 

C dànó 'EpwpgoOoiag nóAgOG tfjg lovOaiag (3 (2) 6 (2) 
D óvouo 'laofjo à Q0 Q9 (Q) 
E  &yoOóc 8íxoog (4? 

F dv uoOntio 100. "InooQ (5) 3 
G kxexpopngévog (...) 'lovóataov (4) 
H xoi avt0g npootó£yeto Tiv Daociueiav too Oso0 (5) (7) 

I  obtog o)x "jv ouykoxatiOéuevoc tfj BovAR .. 5 

Not included: xÀo$010G 2 

Not included: £5oyfiuov 3 


This table shows very clearly that one could not have predicted the 
order adopted by Dura from a simple consideration of the four gospels. 
Element A had to figure in first position, and element G had to follow F. 
Otherwise, the order of elements reflects purely the choice of the har- 
moniser. 

Let us now compare Dura's sequence with that of a few Diatessaronic 
witnesses. 


— The Arabic harmony reads as follows (in literal translation): 


a man, rich, a notable, from Ramah, a city of Judah, his name Joseph; and 
he was a man good and just, and he was a disciple of Jesus, and he hid him- 
self for fear of the Jews, and he did not agree with the destroyers (?) in their 
counsel and actions, and he awaited the kingdom of God.? 


J. F. Gilliam, 7/44 Excavations at. Dura-Europos conducted by Yale University and. the. French 
Academy of Inscriptions and. Letters. Final. Report 5.1 (New Haven 1959), 74. 

? K. Aland, Synopsis quattuor evangeliorum (Stuttgart !?1982), 491-492, $ 350. 

7? Although Dura's version is unique, several Lukan witnesses show similarities. The 
standard reading is koi &àv')p &yofóc xai 6(katoc; numerous witnesses omit the first xai; 
D and T have &yoaOóg xoi 8íxoiog (omitting koi &àvfjp), a text reflected also in the Old 
Latn; B reads àvip &yoOóc óíxoa1oc. 

7 COuoted according to A. Ciasca, Tatum? evangeliorum. harmoniae. arabice (Rome 1888). 
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Some of the elements are formulated differently from Dura, but their 
order is practically the same in the two texts. In the Arabic the sequence 
i: A t rich * B-C- D- E- F-G- I- H. The only differences arise 
from the insertion of the adjective frich', omitted in Dura, and the inver- 
sion of the last two characteristics. 


—Lhe Liége harmony reads as follows: 


en rike man ende en edel die tine riddren hadde onder hem, die was van 
eere stat uten ijodschen lande «die» hit Arimatia—ende die man was genamt 
«]oseph»—-ende en goet man was ende en gherecht ende «ihesuss» ijongre 
was al verholenlec om de vreese van den IJoeden ende hakende was na dat 
rike Gods, noch en consenteerde niet mettin IJoeden met rade noch met 


dade.?* 


Again, the formulation may differ from that of Dura, but the similarity 
in sequence is striking. Liége has: rich * A * noble -* B^- C-D-E- 
F-G-H-I The only difference is the fact that Liége inserts the two 
items not contained in Dura, rich" from Matthew and *noble? from Mark. 
Otherwise all the elements, including elements H. and I, figure in exactly 
the same order in both texts. The sequence of Liége 1s essentially the same 
as that of the other witnesses of the Middle Dutch tradition. It is also iden- 
tical to the sequence of the Venetian harmony:? 


Uno richo homo nobele decurione de la zitade che avea nome Arimatia de 
Iudea, lo quale avea nome lIosep, homo bono e iusto, el quale era disipolo 
de Iesus, ma occulto per paura di Zudii. E aspetava lo regno di Dio. Costui 
no avea consentido a lo conseio di Zudei, né a le soe ovre.? 


— Another Diatessaronic witness conforming, partly, to the sequence of 
the Dura fragment is the O/d Syriac gospel of Luke.?? As can be seen from 


^' '[he text is quoted according to C. C. de Bruin, Het Luikse Diatessaron (Leiden 1970), 
270. 

^ 'l'he phrase *die tine riddren hadde onder hem" reflects the Latin decurio, which 
renders Greek BovAevtüc. 

^» 'The sequence does not exactly correspond to that of the Latin harmony known 
from the Codex Fuldensis. In the Fuldensis, items G and H are welded into one: qui 
et ipse occultus. discipulus erat ihesu, propter metu. iudaeorum. 

^ Quoted according to V. Todesco, A. Vaccari, M. Vattasso, Il Diatessaron in volgare 
taltano, Studi e Testi 81 (Città del Vaticano 1938), 157. 

^? For the Old Syriac and Peshitta Gospels, the edition of Kiraz has been used, 
G. Kiraz, Comparatwe Edition of the Syriac Gospels, Volume 3 Luke (Leiden 1996). 
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the table above, something very radical happened to the elements con- 
tained in Luke's description of Joseph. In Luke 23:51 it is stated succes- 
sively that 1. Joseph did not agree with. their. counsel and practice; 2. he 
was from Arimathea, a city of the Jews; 3. he was expecting the kingdom 
of God. All these elements are taken up in Dura, but their order is com- 
pletely transformed: first comes the provenance from Arimathea (Luke 
23:51b, C in Dura), then the fact that he was expecting the Kingdom 
(Luke 23:51c, H in Dura), and finally his disagreement with those who 
had rejected Jesus (Luke 23:51a, I in Dura). Strikingly, the exact same 
order as in Dura is found in the Old Syriac of Luke 23:50-51 (in hteral 
translation): 


from Ramtha, a city of Judaea, and he was expecting the kingdom of Heaven, 
this man, who had not equalled his mind with the accusers. 


The wording is different, but the sequence is the same as that of the 
Dura fragment: provenance from Arimathea (C), expectation of the king- 
dom (H), disagreement with the accusers (D. Since all other witnesses of 
the gospel of Luke have the standard order (I - C - H), the Old Syriac is 
probably not relying on its Greek Vorlage for this sequence. Rather, the 
Old Syriac here reflects the Syriac Diatessaron, as it does so very often.? 

The Peshitta Gospel of Luke is closer to the standard text but still pre- 
serves part of the inversion observed in the Old Syriac: 


from Ramtha, city of Judaea, he was a good and just man; this one did not 
agree to their desire and their deeds and was hoping for the kingdom of God. 


The two latter elements are in the canonical order: disagreement (I) and 
expectation of the kingdom (H). However, the provenance from Arimathea 
(C) stall precedes the two other elements, occurring as it does in the mid- 
dle of Luke 23:50. 


?' 'The Old Syriac has not been used as a witness to the Diatessaron by our authors 
(Parker, Taylor & Goodacre, *Dura-Europos Gospel Harmony," 216-217). The depen- 
dence of the Old Syriac on the Diatessaron is well established, however, cf., e.g., Petersen, 
Tatians. Diatessaron, 130-133, 147-148. Strong confirmation of this relation has been 
adduced in a recent doctoral thesis, Cláudio V. Malzoni, Jesus: Messias e. Vivificador. do 
mundo. jo 4,1-42 na Antia Tradigáo Siríaca (Jerusalem, Ecole Biblique et Archéologique 
Frangaise de Jérusalem, 2002). Malzoni's verse-by-verse comparison of the Old Syriac 
of John 4 with all known witnesses of the Diatessaron clearly shows that the Old Syriac 
gospel of John stands in the Tatianic tradition. 
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The sequence of the nine elements in the original Diatessaron can, with 
high probability, be reconstructed as A- B- C- D- E- F- G- H- I. 
Indeed, the enüre sequence finds western and eastern support. For ele- 
ments A- B- C- D- E- F - G we have the Liége and Venice har- 
monies in the west and the Arabic harmony in the east. For the latter 
part of the list, items (C -) H - I, we have Liége and Venice in the west 
and the Old Syriac in the east. The divergence of the Arabic in the order 
of the last two elements can easily be explained as an adaptation to the 
Peshitta text of Luke.? 'The supernumerary items 'rich' and 'noble' do not 
affect this basic sequence. 

lhe Pepysian harmony has a different sequence, as does the Persian 
harmony. The latter, of course, is not a direct descendant of the Diatessaron 
at all, while the former is well known for its many 1idiosyncrasies. Lack of 
support from these sources in no way lessens the probability that the other 
harmonies give us the original sequence. 

lhe sequence A- B- C- D- E- F- G- H- Eis exactly the one 
found in the Dura fragment. As was shown above, this sequence 1s not 
dictated by the text of the separate gospels. The chance that two different 
harmonists should independently hit upon the same sequence involving so 
many items is practically nil. T'he conclusion 1s inescapable: the Dura frag- 
ment reflects 'atian's harmony in this feature. Moreover, since the depic- 
tion of Joseph is very prominent in Dura, covering more than half the text 
of the fragment, this agreement with Tatian should lead us to accept the 
obvious. The Dura fragment stands in the textual tradition of the Diatessaron. 


Other "atianic.| features 


In order to establish the T'atianic affilianon of the Dura fragment the evi- 
dence reviewed in the preceding section 1s sufficient. In view of the brevity 
and the broken nature of the text it is 1n fact more than one could rea- 
sonably hope for. Other evidence exists, however, although it is of lesser 
quality. Three readings representing descending levels of certainty may 
quickly be reviewed. 

In the Dura fragment, the city of Joseph is said to be 'a city of Judaea? 
(nóAecg tfjg "lovóatac). On this point, the fragment diverges from the stan- 





? For a nuanced and well-informed statement concerning the influence of the Peshitta 
gospel text on the Arabic Diatessaron, see P. Joosse, An Introduction to the Arabic 
Diatessaron," OrChr 83 (1999), 72-129. 
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dard Greek text of Luke 23:51 where Arimathea is called 'a city of the 
Jews! (nóAecoG àv 'lovóatov) The same divergence is found in a number 
of Diatessaronic witnesses: Arabic harmony, Codex Fuldensis, Liége, Venice 
and others all read 'a city of Judaea'. The reading 'a city of Judaea also 
occurs in the Old Syriac, Peshitta, Old Latin and Vulgate Gospels of Luke. 
However, it is not found in any Greek witness other than Dura. The dis- 
tribution of the variant is striking. To explain it, one could argue that 
Dura reflects an otherwise unattested Greek tradition that also underhes 
the Syriac and Latin versions. The presence of the reading in the har- 
monies could then be explained as adaptation to the local gospel text, to 
the Peshitta in the east and the Vulgate in the west.? It is, however, a far 
more credible hypothesis that the reading was created by Tatian and that 
it crept into the Latin and Syriac traditions of the gospel of Luke from 
the Diatessaron. In this perspective it 1s relevant to note that Tatian may 
have transformed or omitted the vocable 'the Jews! in a few other gospel 
passages.? To the present writer, the Tatianic character of the reading 
'city of Judaea' 1s as likely as its existence in unattested second-century 
Greek manuscripts of Luke is doubtful. Dura, therefore, would have received 
the reading from the Diatessaron. 

At times the lack of firm double attestation, eastern and western, makes 
it difficult to reach a firm conclusion with regard to a. variant. In. Dura, 
line 6, Joseph is brought upon the scene by means of the verb 'he approached" 
(npoofjA0ev). This 1s unlike the standard gospel text where the simple verb 
he came' is used (fA0ev, Matt 27:57, cf. Mark 15:43). The Sinaitic Old 
Syriac reads *he approached' (greb) in. Matt 27:57. 'This may be a trace of 
Diatessaronic text in the Old Syriac, in which case Dura would turn out 
to have another Tatianic reading. The lack of other attestations makes this 
uncertain, however. And the difference between the two readings is admit- 
tedly small. 

Finally it may be worthwhile to return to the omission of the adjective 
'rich' from Dura's description of Joseph. As was mentioned above, there 
are no other attestations, Diatessaronic or otherwise, for this omission. But 
this lack of attestation does not make the feature non-Tlatanic. In fact, 


*! "hus Parker, Taylor & Goodacre, *Dura-Europos Gospel Harmony," 215. 

? 'This possibility is considered by Parker, Taylor & Goodacre, *Dura-Europos Gospel 
Harmony," 222-223. 

?$ Note John 4:22 (Old Syriac and Old Latin); 9:22b (Old Syriac and Old Latin, 
though not Ephremy; John 7:13 (Old Syriac). 
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there are good reasons to consider it at least possibly Tatianic. The har- 
monist may have judged that the notion of wealth was sufficiently expressed 
in the description of Joseph as a member of the council (BovAevttc). More 
importantly, Tatian was an advocate of evangelical poverty who despised 
riches. He may well have been tempted to underplay this characteristic 
in his depiction of the man who gave Jesus a dignified burial-place. Since 
Dura stands alone with this feature 1t 1s impossible to prove that the omis- 
sion goes back to the original harmony. But its Tatianic origin is far from 
impossible and indeed perhaps rather likely. 


JNon- Tatianic.| features 


lf the Dura fragment is Diatessaronic, how can one explain the non- 
Diatessaronic features it contains? As was argued above, not all of Dura's 
unique features are necessanrly to be classified as non-Tlatianic. Some of 
them, however, can indeed be proven not to go back to the Diatessaron. 
Parker, Taylor, and Goodacre have successfully identified at least one good 
example. In lines 3-5 of the parchment, Dura contains two clauses corre- 
sponding fairly closely to Luke 23:54: 


Dura—1 9& [i tiuép]o. napocxevt, oóBBoxov ex&oo[oxev] 
Luke—xoi ftuépa fv noapaokeung xoi cóffatov énépgockev? 


As our authors were able to show, there is not a trace of this verse 
at this juncture in the Diatessaron. Nor is it likely, for reasons that will 
presently become clear, that the verse ever figured, in this place, in Tatian's 
text. 

The presence of the verse before the introduction of Joseph of Arimathea 
is problematic for several reasons. In Luke it comes after the report of the 
burial of Jesus, and that seems to be were it belongs: when Jesus' body 
has been taken from the cross and laid in a rock-hewn tomb, it is Friday 
evening with the sabbath beginning. Putting the verse before the initia- 
tive of Joseph creates an impossible chronology. Moreover, the verse forms 
an unfortunate doublet with what follows in Dura: "now, as it had become 
evening on the preparation, that is the day before the sabbath .. ." (Matt 





?* Note especially his Oratio ad Graecos, S 11. 

5 For the first three words, D has fjv 88 f| iuépa. 

* For the meaning of the rare Greek verb, see F. C. Burkitt, XEIIIGOXKEIN," 77AS 
14 (1913), 538-546. 
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27:57 * Mark 15:42). The insertion of Luke 23:54 gives an impression of 
clumsiness and confusion. Such clumsiness is totally uncharacterisüc of 
Tatan. But it may be a pointer as to how the item ended up in Dura. 
One should consider the possibility that the verse was inserted here by 
mistake. 

Alerted by this example, it is possible to indicate other signs of clumsi- 
ness. A famous feature is the orthography of Joseph's place of origin, 
'EpwpyoOo1[c]. While it had been clear for several decades that this remark- 
able form must have come into being within a Greek tradition, it fell to 
Parker cum suis to provide a convincing explanation. As our authors show, 
both the change of aipha to epsilon and the insertion of nu before mu are 
well attested in papyri contemporary with the Dura fragment. Both changes 
may be indicative of certain tendencies in the pronunciation of Greek in 
the Roman period.? 

Another probable sign of ineptness is the reading éri 1[8j x]oap[ockevf], 
'on the Preparation' in Dura line 5-6. The corresponding element in the 
standard gospel text is éxei ')v rapaoxevr, 'since it was Preparation" (Mark 
15:42). In spite of severe damage in this place, the reconstruction of the 
Greek text of Dura is fairly certain. Its grammar, however, is puzzling. In 
NT Greek the use of exi with the dative 1s unusual to express that some- 
thing happened 'on' such and such a day.? One wonders whether the 
Dura reading could be an erroneous transformaton of the Markan phrase.? 

Perhaps the phrase óvoua 'lo[ono] (Dura, line 9) may also be men- 
tioned here. Luke employs the dative óvóuott "ocn, (by name Joseph' 
(Luke 23:50), while Matthew has the more classical tobvoua "ooo, fas to 
the name, Joseph! (Matt 27:57). Both constructions are frequent. In com- 
parison, Dura seems to reflect a lower register of style. 


? Baumstark tried to explain this form as an erroneous rendering from Syriac 
(*Fragment," 249-250) Ever since Petersen pointed out that the Syriac form of the 
place name is everywhere given as rmt which makes Baumstark's explanation highly 
unlikely, the idea should simply have been abandoned. See W. L. Petersen, *New 
Evidence for the Question of the Original Language of the Diatessaron," in W. Schrage, 
ed., Studien zum Text und zur Ethik des .Neuen Testaments: Fs H. Greeoen, BZNW 47 (Berlin 
1986), 325-343, esp. 331, n. 26. 

*' Parker, Taylor & Goodacre, *Dura-Europos Gospel Harmony," 212-213. 

*' 'The preposition is used with the dative in a temporal meaning (BAGD, é&ní II 2), 
but never simply to express *on' a given day. The latter meaning is expressed with the 
simple dative or with &v and the dative. 

* Note the orthography in D eri nv zapaoxevn. 

*! See BDR, 8$ 160, n. 2. 
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None of these features is likely to reflect Tatian's harmony (even on the 
unlikely hypothesis that Tatian composed the Diatessaron in Greek). Nor 
can they be explained as arising from the *vulgatization" process." Even 
more improbable is the attribution of such features to a different "tradi- 
tion" à [a Boismard.? Rather, the origin of these readings seems to lie in 
some type of textual deterioration. What these readings reveal is that Dura 
is not the carefully produced copy of a pristine textual prototype. It descends 
indeed from the original Diatessaron. Chronologically it can be no more 
than eighty— possibly even fifty or less—years removed from the autograph. 
And nonetheless it has gone through important changes that have funda- 
mentally transformed its textual character." What these changes were in 
detail is impossible to say. lranslation from Syriac is lhkely on general 
grounds," although it cannot be proven from the Greek text preserved. 
Adaptation to the text of the separate gospels, possibly by the use of Greek 
manuscripts of poor quality, 1s also a distinct probability. Transmission 
through untrained hands and copying by hnguistücally-deficient. scribes in 
a bilingual environment seem possible as well. The end result 1s a text that 
may be as mixed with non-latianic features as are, say, the Venice or 
Liége harmonies.*^ As in the case of the latter harmonies, there can be no 
doubt that the Tatanic nature of Dura is primary while its non-Tatianic 


features are secondary. 


* Even the insertion of Luke 23:54 is unlikely to reflect the influence of the stan- 
dard gospel text on the harmony. The standard gospel text provides no reason to insert 
the verse where it is inserted in Dura. 

55 Of course Boismard himself did not invoke these elements as representative of such 
a tradition. 

*" On very early modifications of the Diatessaronic text, see A. Baumstark, "Zur 
Geschichte des Tatiantextes vor Aphrem," OrChr 30 (1933), 1-12. 

9 "The Diatessaron was almost certainly composed originally in Syriac, see Petersen, 
^New Evidence"; Malzoni, fesus: Messias e Vivificador, 364; see — J. Joosten, The Gospel 
of Barnabas and the Diatessaron," Harvard Theological Review 95 (2002), 73-96, esp. 82-84. 
If the original was written in Syriac, the Dura text, which depends on the original, 
must be a translation. 

* What is remarkable, is that the type of changes transmuting the western textual 
tradition over more than a millennium affected our witness's text in slightly more than 
one generation. In fact, if the Diatessaronic character of the fragment is still percepti- 
ble that is merely because Tatian's imprint on the passage preserved was very strong. 
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Conclusion 


The Dura Parchment (0212 in the Munster catalogue of NT manuscripts) 
is a fragment of a gospel harmony standing in the textual traditon of 
Tatian's Diatessaron. This is proven beyond reasonable doubt by the har- 
monistic sequence of the text, particularly in its second part where Joseph 
of Arimathea is described. A few other details further confirm the textual 
affllanon of the fragment. The demonstration of Parker, Taylor, and 
Goodacre to the effect that Dura is not related to the Diatessaron is deeply 
flawed in its methodology and unconvincing in its main conclusions. 

The brevity of the Dura. fragment, and its lacunar character make it 
extremely difficult to go much beyond the mere affirmation of its Tatianic 
nature. Ás much as one would like to know, the data are lacking to answer 
crucial questions. There is no way to be sure that the fragment belonged 
to a complete gospel harmony and not to a partial one, covering perhaps 
only the passion story." It is also impossible to tell from the text of the 
fragment whether it represents an original Greek composition or a trans- 
lation from Syniac (although the latter is probable on other grounds). Finally, 
no certainty can be attained as to the provenance of a number of unique 
readings in the fragment. Some of these may reflect the original text of 
the Diatessaron. But others must have been created in the transmission 
history that lies between Tatian's autograph and the writing of which the 
Dura fragment was a part. 

Thus the Dura parchment creates as many problems as it helps to solve, 
and perhaps more. There should be no doubt, however, that it is a. wit- 
ness to Tatian's Diatessaron, adding, as such, an important perspective on 
the early history of the gospel harmony. 


Faculté de Théologie Protestante 
9, place de l'Université 
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France 

e-mail: joosten(gumb.u-strasbg.fr ' 


* As entertained by Plooij, see above at n. 5. 


IN SEARCH OF TATIAN'S DIATESSARON IN THE WEST' 
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Tatian's Diatessaron? belongs to the most important texts of early Christian 
literature. As a Gospel Harmony from the second half of the second cen- 
tury it is a crucial witness to the history of the (fourfold) Gospel canon. 
As a compilation of early gospel texts it may well offer deep insights into 
the early transmission of the gospels. And as the product of a somewhat 
unorthodox Christian thinker, it might reveal the fingerprints of his theo- 
logical mindset. However, high-reaching expectations are unwarranted, 
because the Diatessaron is lost. No copy of the original composition has 
been handed down to us. We do not even know the original language of 
the Diatessaron. On the other hand, some more-or-less distant echoes of 
this document have been preserved, especially in Syriac and. Arabic. The 
most notable of these is a commentary on the Diatessaron by the Syrian 
church father Ephraem (d. 373 CE), as well as an Arabic version of the 
Diatessaron, perhaps as old as the eleventh century.) This is not surpris- 
ing given the well-known importance of the Diatessaron in the Syrian 
Churches and the dependence of large parts of Arabic-speaking Christianity 
on Syrian Chrstanity. As late as the fifth century Tatian's work was still 
in reverential use in Syriac-speaking parishes, as can be gathered from 
Theodoret of Cyrrhus' famous report that he himself ordered more than 
two hundred copies of the Diatessaron found in churches in his diocese 


' The present writer thanks William L. Petersen for supporting this contribution which 
even resulted, as it happened, in correcting its English prose. Remaining shortcomings— 
either factual or idiomatic—are the responsibility of the author, of course. 

? See W.L. Petersen, Tatians Diatessaron. It's Creation, Dissemination, Significance, and History 
in. Scholarship, VigChr. S. 25, Leiden 1994. We shall point the reader to this vividly writ- 
ten recent monograph on the subject. It also contains a rich collection of information 
and resources regarding the study of Tatian's Diatessaron, which we thankfully explored. 

* See most recently N.P.G. Joosse, *An Introduction to the Arabic Diatessaron," 
OrChr 83 (1999), 72-129. 
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to be replaced with the separate gospels.* In marked contrast to the vital 
life of Tauan's Diatessaron within the. Syriac-speaking churches we have 
no reports that this Gospel harmony once flourished within Greek-speaking 
areas of the early church? The same holds true for the Latin-speaking 
regions of North Africa, Italy, Gaul, Germany, Spain and Britain. Thus, at 
first sight, there seems to be little promise in searching for Tatian's Diates- 
saron in the West. 

It is all the more surprising, then to realize that the oldest physical rep- 
resentation of a complete gospel harmony extant today stems from Northern 
Italy, and is written in Latin: Codex Fuldensis (Latin Vulgate siglum "F"). 
On April 12, 547, Victor, bishop of Capua, finally approved a manuscript 
he has commissioned and heavily corrected. This manuscript includes the 
entire New Testament, save for a gospel harmony replacing the four canon- 
ical Gospels.? Victor deals with this unusual feature at some length in a 
seven-page preface. Here he explains that, by chance, he happened to 
come across an unum ex quattuor...euangelium" lacking any tütle or 
author's name. Based on subsequent research into this issue, Victor identified 
two names from the past that had been associated with compiling some 
sort of a Gospel harmony, namely Ammonius of Alexandria and Tatan, 
the pupil of Justin Martyr. Victor finally decided in favour of the latter as 
the author of the harmony in his hands. Today this judgement is unchal- 
lenged in the sense that the harmony extant in Victor's manuscript is 
understood to derive, ultimately, from 'Tatian's Diatessaron. At the same 
time, however, scholarship realizes that the present shape of the Latin har- 
mony could hardly be more than a remote echo of the original Diatessaron, 
because the gospel harmony in Victor's manuscript is a fine example of 
an early Vulgate text. Thus, at some point in its transmission-history, the 
text of the harmony found in Codex Fuldensis must have been adapted 
to a Vulgate model, effectively weeding out most, if not all, of the marks 
left from Tatian's times. 


* 'T'heodoret, haer. fab. comp. 1.20. 

5 On the famous Greek fragment from Dura-Europos see the recent analysis by D.C. 
Parker, D.G.K. Taylor, M.S. Goodacre, 7he Dura-Europos Gospel Harmony, in: Studies in 
the Early Text of the Gospels and Acts, ed. D.G.K. Taylor, Birmingham 1999 (Texts 
and Studies, third series, vol. 1), 192-228. 

9 B. Fischer, Bibelausgaben des frühen Mülttelalters, La Bibbia nell'alto Medioevo, SSAM. 10, 
1963, 519-600, p. 546. The edition of the manuscript is found in Codex Fuldensis —Novum 
Testamentum | Latine. Interprete Hieronymo ex manuscripto. Victoris. Capuani edidit ..., ed. Ernst 
Ranke, Marburg und Leipzig 1848. 
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Notwithstanding this disappointing situation, scholarship has devised 
methods and hypotheses to partially compensate for the limitations of this 
source. The result is a complex framework, constructed from a variety of 
other sources, most prominently western vemacular ones, whose combined 
testimony is intended to bypass the Vulgate text of Codex Fuldensis, and 
reach back to its unvulgatized, more Tatianic model. Diatessaronic schol- 
arship labels this unvulgatized model an *Old-Latin harmony." 

This present study aims to discuss and evaluate the theoretical and 
methodological means that have been employed to produce such ambi- 
tious results. We shall proceed in three steps. First, we will briefly outline 
the basic procedures Diatessaronic scholarship uses in order to evaluate 
the western-harmony witnesses, an evaluation that finally results in the 
reconstruction of portions of the text of the so-called *Old-Latn harmony." 
Second, we will expose the hidden assumptions and crucial points of the 
Old-Latin harmony hypothesis. Third, we will discuss these points in the 
light of previous and more-recent research. The conclusion is inevitable: 
the methods Diatessaronic scholarship has devised and employed thus far 
have failed to produce reasonably reliable results from the Latin and western 
vernacular sources. 


l. A brief outline of the Old-Latin harmony hypotheses 


In his 1894 essay "Zur Geschichte von Tatians Diatessaron im. Abendland"? 
Theodor Zahn opened a new era in the study of one of the great mys- 
teries in early Christian literature. Thirteen years before, Zahn had already 
presented to the scholarly world his magistral reconstruction of the lost 
late-second century gospel harmony known as Tatian's Diatessaron relying 
solely on "Eastern" sources? Despite this orientation towards *Eastern" 
sources, Zahn had, in this earlier work, already discussed the famous Laün 
Gospel harmony embedded in Victor's manuscript, Codex Fuldensis (7 F). 
His conclusion then was that F's text was basically useless for reconstructing 
Tatan's Diatessaron because of its vulgatized text.? Now, in 1894, Zahn 
introduced two other western Gospel harmony manuscripts which, when 
compared with F, should serve to make the point, *daf) F nicht die einzige 
und nicht die ursprüngliche Gestalt des lateinischen Tatian sei.?!? The two 


! NKZ 5, 1894, 85-120. 

? Tatian^s Diatessaron, FGNK 1, Erlangen 1881. 

? Zahn [1881], 308. 

? Zahn [1894], 115; the texts were München, Staatsbibliothek Clm. 10025, and 
Cgm. 532. 
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manuscripts cited by Zahn were a fourteenth-century Latin Gospel harmony 
manuscript and a Middle-High German gospel harmony of a similar date; 
both display textual features that are, according to Zahn's analysis, more 
primitive than. those found in sixth-century Codex Fuldensis. 

Zahn's method focussed on differences between F and the much younger 
western harmonies. Those differences were then compared with other known 
Diatessaronic witnesses from the East, such as Ephraem's Commentary and 
the Arabic version of the Diatessaron. In a number of cases, Zahn con- 
cluded that the younger western harmonies sided with Eastern sources 
when deviating from F. Thus, he concluded, there must have been chan- 
nels other than sixth-century Codex Fuldensis to mediate these agreements. 

Subsequently, this essentially two-step method became the standard pro- 
cedure in Diatessaronic studies: more and more western harmony witnesses 
have been screened against F; the resulting differences were then com- 
pared with Eastern witnesses, usually exposing a number of agreements 
between these late western and eastern sources. Studies to that end came 
from the pen of Hj. Vogels,! D. Plooi," C. Peters," A. Baumstark,'* 
J. fon Weringha,? and G. Quispel.'? It is, however, important to note that 
these later scholars differed from Zahn at two crucial points. First of all, 
while Zahn focussed exclusively on eastern harmony witnesses as the stan- 
dard against which to compare the western harmony deviations from Codex 
Fuldensis, it was H,J. Vogels who started to introduce different standards 
for comparison. In addition to Codex Fuldensis, he studied eleven other 
Latin harmony manuscripts, eight of which actually belong to the *Nach- 
kommenschaft des Codex Fuldensis"" (offspring of Codex Fuldensis), that 
display, generally speaking, a straightforward Vulgate text. It was the non- 
Vulgate elements (or Old-Latin residue) left within the Vulgate harmony 
texts that interested Vogels. In his global textual theory, Old Latin readings 


! Beitráge zur Geschichte des. Diatessaron im. Abendland, NTAÀ 8,1, Münster 1919. 

? 4 Primitive Text of the Diatessaron, Leiden 1923; A Further Study of the Lióge Diatessaron, 
Leiden 1925. 

5. C. Peters, Die Bedeutung der altitalienischen Evangelienharmonien im. venezianischen und toskani- 
schen Dialekt, RomF 61, 1942, 181-192. 

"Die Vorlage des althochdeutschen Tatian, herausgegeben von Johannes Rathofer, Nieder- 
deutsche Studien 12, Kóln 1964. 

5 Hehand and Diatessaron, SG 5, Assen 1965. 

'5 Tatan and the Gospel of Thomas. Studies in the History of the Western Diatessaron, Leiden 1975. 

7 Vogels [1919], 126 sq; the manuscripts are Stiftsbibliothek St. Gallen Cod. 56, 
Kassel, Landesbibliothek, Theol. fol. 31, Reims, Bibl. mun. 46, München, Staatsbibliothek 
Clm. 23346, München, Staatsbibliothek Clm. 7946, Leipzig, Universitátsbibliothek Cod. 
lat. 192 —- 193, Berlin, Staatsbibliothek Phillipps 1707. 
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were important because whenever they agree with Old Syriac (Vetus Syra) 
readings against the dominant Greek tradition he reasoned one had identified 
readings from Tatian's Diatessaron.? In order to idenüfy this type of Old 
Latin readings, Vogels introduced other Latin as well as Greek, Syriac, 
and Coptic Gospel manuscripts, and Patrisüc evidence as comparison bases. 
In other words: Vogels did not stick to comparing eastern and western 
harmony witnesses, as Zahn did, but compared the harmony texts with non- 
harmony texts, ie. gospel texts of very different times and provenances. 
And that 1s the second crucial point of difference between Zahn and later 
phases in Diatessaronic studies. While Zahn almost exclusively looked at 
the harmonistic structures exhibited by the different eastern and western 
harmony witnesses (thus arguing from, strictly speaking, harmony" read- 
ings), Vogels shifted the focus to "gospel text" readings in works that were 
not harmonies (eg., readings in Patrisüc texts, versions of the separated 
gospels, etc.). | 

The resulting pre-history of Codex Fuldensis, as constructed by Vogels, 
looked rather different from the history described by Zahn. Zahn had 
argued that a Syriac exemplar of Tatian's Diatessaron had been translated 
into Latin on the basis of an existing Vulsate Gospel manuscript, thus result- 
ing in a basically Vulgate harmony even prior to Codex Fuldensis.? From 
Vogels—and especially Plooij—onwards, however, it was held that the first 
translation from the Syriac Diatessaron resulted in an Old Latin harmony 
that was later adapted (*vulgatized") to the Vulgate texttype. As a conse- 
quence, this Old Latin harmony could be dated much earlier (before 200 
CE)? than the basically Vulgate harmony that Zahn had in mind (before 
5300 CE)?! Moreover, the Old Latin harmony hypothesis was developed 
into a flexible concept, one that could accommodate the integration of a 
variety of differing western vernacular harmonies. We shall elaborate on 
this point presently. But let us first summarize the basic outline of the 


? Vogels [1919], 27: "Meinen früheren Arbeiten, die die These vertreten, da 
sámtliche Lesarten, die durch die Vetus Latina ^ Vetus Syra gegen die griechische 
Überlieferung bezeugt werden, Tatianlesarten darstellen, hat man entgegengehalten, das 
von mir vorausgesetzte Diatessaron sel ein diatessaron imaginaire." 

? Zahn [1894], 116. 

^ Plooij [1923], 74: *... we can argue in favour of a Latin Diatessaron nearly con- 
temporary with the Synac original." 

^ Zahn, "Beitráge", 117: the original Latin version of Tatian's Diatessaron *wird . . . 
jedenfalls noch dem 5. Jahrhundert angehóren." 
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method that has been developed in Diatessaronic scholarship. Vulgate 
Codex Fuldensis, the oldest harmony witness of all, is the primary point 
of reference, against which all other western harmony witnesses are regu- 
larly screened. Parallels for the resulting textual differences are then sought 
(predominantly) from remote Gospel text witnesses (including what are con- 
sidered to be eastern Diatessaronic witnesses) that display non-Vulgate or 
non-standard readings. If "confirmed" by parallels, these non-Fuldensis 
readings are perceived as remnants of an Old-Latin version of the Diatessaron. 
Identifying such remnants, not mediated through Codex Fuldensis, is the 
ulümate goal of Diatessaronic studies of the western harmony traditions. 


2. The Old-Latin harmony hypothesis—presuppositions and. blind. spots 


The Old-Latin harmony is, strictly speaking, a scholarly postulate. There 
is no external testimony that such a text ever existed, nor has any evidence 
of it ever been found. It has been postulated in order to account for read- 
ings among the western harmonies that deviate from the Vulgate text of 
Codex Fuldensis—readings which, at the same time, also agree with what 
are considered to be eastern Diatessaronic or/and Old-Latin witnesses. 
Scholarly postulates usually have merit when they are deemed to be nec- 
essary to explain data that otherwise remain unexplained. At the same time 
a scholarly postulate should form an integral part of a plausible scenario 
in which all the other related data are sensibly accounted for, 7e, a schol- 
arly postulate should not explain some data at the expense of other data. 
In the case at hand, what are the costs, then, for postulaüng an Old-Latin 
harmony? What is the design of the overall scenario, of which the Old- 
Latin harmony forms an integral part? 

In my view it seems best to distinguish two sets of assumptions that con- 
tribute to the overall scenario. One set has to do with the perception of 
the Latin Gospel text tradition as a whole. The other set has to do with 
the perception of the western harmony tradition as a whole. 


A. The Latin Gospel tradition in. Diatessaronic. research 


In Diatessaronic scholarship it is necessary to have clear-cut distinctions 
within the textual tradition of the Latin Gospels. On the one hand there 
is the Vulgate. This branch is the most recent one (fifth century onwards); 
it became the dominant tradition; it is textually well-defined and rather 
homogeneous; and Codex Fuldensis represents that type of text. On the 
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other hand we have the Old Latin or Vetus Latina. This branch goes back 
to the second century. Though not as homogeneous as the Vulgate, it is 
nevertheless clearly set apart from the Vulgate; its readings are easily spotted. 
Consequently, the Old-Latin harmony somehow becomes a self-organising 
entity that simply emerges by computing Old-Latin readings. This model 
is, however, too simplistc. This is especially true with regard to the per- 
ception of the textual history of the Vulgate. 

The Vulgate is neither a. monolithic entity, nor do we know enough 
about its history in order to establish the earliest and purest form of the 
Vulgate (of which Codex Fuldensis is a good example) as the dominant 
version throughout the entire history of the Vulgate. This point becomes 
crucial when comparing late vernacular harmonies (late-thirteenth century 
onwards) with early Vulgate texts like Codex Fuldensis (sixth. century). 
Readings that might look Old-Latin from the perspective of the early and 
pure Vulgate version could easily turn up in later Vulgate versions, even 
forming integral parts of some of the later branches. À brief sketch of the 
historical development of the Latin Vulgate as far as we know it today 
will permit one to perceive this problem more clearly. 

From Jerome onwards (ca. 400 CE) up to Carolingian times (ninth cen- 
tury), the Latin Vulgate saw regional differentiations (e.g., into Insh, Spanish, 
Upper-Italian branches) as well as a couple of major editions like the ones 
attributed to Cassiodor, Alkuin, and Theodulf.? Moreover, it is fascinating 
to study the long list of Carolingian scriptoria and the Bible manuscripts 
allocated to them as given in Bonifatius Fischer's essay "Bibeltext und 
Bibelreform unter Karl dem GroBen." There is ample evidence that scrip- 
toria throughout the Carolingian empire invested in studying the Biblical 
text. Many of them actually collected old manuscripts, exchanged, collated, 
and excerpted manuscripts in order to produce master copies and study 
texts.? The result of all those efforts was a variety of differing Vulgate 





7? See B. Fischer, Lateinische Bibelhandschrifien im frühen Mitttelalter (VL.AGLB 11), Freiburg 
1985 (A collecüon of Fischer's essays including *Codex Amiatinus und Cassiodor," 
"Bibelausgaben des frühen Mittelalters," *Bibeltext und Bibelreform unter Karl dem 
Grofen," "Die Alkuin-Bibeln," *Zur Überlieferung altlateinischer Bibeltexte im Mittelalter.) 

? One of the best documented examples is the scriptorium of St. Gaul, because its 
library (though not the actual building!) is left virtually intact from the seventh century 
onwards. See most recently the essay collection Das Kloster St. Gallen im Mittelalter. Die 
kulturelle Blüte vom 8. bis zum 12. Jahrhundert, ed. P. Ochsenbein, Darmstadt 1999 (esp. 
B. von Scarpatettü, *Das St. Galler Scriptorium," 31-68, R. Schaab, "Bibeltext und 
Schriftstudium in St. Gallen," 119-136). 
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texts in various stages of contamination with each other as well as with 
Old-Latün texts. 

Moving on from Carolingian times to the late-eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies, which saw the next flourishing of Biblical studies that left consid- 
erable traces in the form of physical artefacts, the situation becomes even 
more complex. Now the Biblical texts gradually became "mass-produced" 
products serving the needs of the ever-growing institutions of higher edu- 
cation and religious movements, such as the friars. From the late-eleventh 
century onwards, the older monastery-based schools were gradually but 
inexorably superseded by cathedral schools situated in. urban centres like 
Liége, Bologna, Cologne and, above all, Paris. Some of these schools 
developed into autonomous corporate bodies in the thirteenth century, thus 
becoming the first universities in the modern sense. This transformation 
process included changes in funding and sheer size of the schools (the most 
famous ones attracted students from all over Europe), as well as changes 
in the roles of the "magister," changes in teaching methods, and changes 
in the curriculum. All these changes are actually mirrored in the Biblical 
manuscripts of this period. Size and layout changed and scholarly appa- 
ratus (glosses) were devised in order to aid teachers in teaching and inter- 
preting the biblical text. The increasing number of students and teachers 
raised the demand for "scholarly" editions of biblical books. As a result, 
"independent" (no longer part of a monastery) professional scriptoria were 
established; the output of biblical manuscripts grew enormously to satisfy 
the demands of a book market that grew up around these universities. 
Shortly thereafter, in the course of the thirteenth century, the bourgeon- 
ing friar movement (Franciscans and Dominicans), with its emphasis on 
preaching, boosted the book market again. New editions of Bibles (small 
size, one volume, sparsely decorated) met the needs of the travelling preach- 
ers that, by the end of the thirteenth century, extended as far as North 
Africa and even China.?? As a result, De Hamel could write: ^More Bibles 
survive from the thirteenth century than any other artefact, except per- 
haps coins and buildings." The sheer number of manuscripts, then, is the 
biggest obstacle to assessing the textual developments within this large 
Medieval Latin tradition. Although palaeography, codicology, and art history 


?^^ Lexikon des Miltelalters, vol. VII, 1583-1584. 

?5 See C.F.R. de Hamel, Glossed Books of the Bible and the Origins of the Paris Booktrade, 
Suffolk 1984. 

? C. de Hamel, 7e Book. A History of the Bible, London 2001, 114-139. 

? [bid., 114. 
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offer very good results in dating and localizing script and layout develop- 
ments, textual scholarship simply has not yet been able to cope with the 
mass of data; in fact it has not even tned to tackle the matter. Experts 
are more-or-less pleased with the fact that they feel confident about recon- 
structing the earliest versions of the Vulgate (prior to 1000). In 1921, HJ. 
Vogels wrote: *Die Forschungen über die spátere Geschichte der Vulgata 
liegen bekanntlich sehr im argen." And the situation has not substantially 
changed since then. In other words: we still have no way to ascertain with 
any confidence how and to what extent the Vulgate text developed in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, because it has never been researched. Thus 
we simply do not know the degree to which Old-Latin readings contam- 
inated (or tinctured) individual parts of the later Vulgate tradition. We do 
know, however, that experts reckon with such an Old-Latün tincture.?? 

lo sum up: The pluriform nature of the long-standing history of the 
Latin Vulgate is apparent from the sixth and seventh centuries onwards. 
We are almost completely at a loss for an understanding of the Vulgate 
text in the second millennium. It is therefore not appropriate to think of 
the Latin Vulgate as a tight, cohesive, and strictly homogeneous tradition 
for all of its history—et alone a tradition that has been dominated by its 
oldest and purest version throughout most of the time. Since Diatessaronic 
scholarship is predominantly relying on and utilizing textual traditions from 
the late-thirteenth century onwards, it 1s building on shifüng sands when 
it automatically attributes Old-Latin readings in this period to the hypoth- 
esized ^Old-Latin" Diatessaron, for we know that certain parts of the Latin 
Vulgate tradition in this later period also carried—1independently of the 
Diatessaron—Old-Latin. readings. 


B. The Latin Harmony tradition in. Diatessaronic. research 


It is striking that when Diatessaronic scholarship developed theories about 
the Latin harmony tradition, it concentrated almost exclusively on ver- 
nacular harmonies, while at the same time virtually ignoring the rich Latin 
harmony tradition still extant today. This is especially true for the largest 
part of the Latin harmony tradition that has been labelled offspring of 


^ Vogels [1919], 53 ("Research into the later history of the Vulgate is as we all 
know rather poor."). 

? See B. Fischer, *Das Neue Testament in lateinischer Sprache", in: Die Alten Über- 
setzungen des neuen "Iestaments, die. Kirchenvdter und. Lekttonare, ed. K.. Aland, Berlin. 1972 
(ANTF 5), 47-48. 
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Codex Fuldensis. As a result, Diatessaronic scholarship has written the his- 
tory of the Latin harmony tradition by effectively excluding most of the 
data from the extant Laün harmony witnesses. This strange move produced 
a couple of rather unhappy consequences for the design of the overall sce- 
nario regarding the western harmony tradition. In conclusion: the scenario 
developed over the last century of research is both unnecessarily complicated 
and anachronistically founded. 


a. unnecessarily complicated 


As we have already noted, Diatessaronic scholarship developed the Old- 
Laüun harmony hypothesis into a flexible concept that was able to inte- 
grate a large number of at times rather divergent western harmony versions. 
Why was this necessary, and how was it justified? As it turned out, every 
new western harmony witness that has been scrutinized under the previously 
mentioned two-step method displayed a different combination of Old-Latin 
elements. In other words: while one Old-Latin element (and, therefore, 
according to this two-step method, a potental Diatessaronic reading) is 
found in one medieval Dutch harmony, it is absent from all the other 
Dutch, High German, and Italian harmonies. The next Old-Latin element 
(and potential Diatessaronic reading) is found in one of the medieval High 
German harmonies, but absent from all the other western harmonies, and 
so on.? How could all these solitary readings belong to one and the same 
Old-Laün harmony, that is then able to link them historically to eastern 
Diatessaronic sources? In order to prevent the collected evidence from dis- 
solving, Diatessaronic scholarship invented the concept of vulgatization: it 
was responsible for the different patterns of Old-Latin readings among the 
vernacular harmonies. 'T'his concept argues that, in the course of an ongoing 
tradition, either the. Old-Latin harmony or translations thereof (or both) 
were adapted, at various times and independently from each other, to a 
more Vulgate-like text; the result was a different selection of Old-Latin 
readings in each of the different witnesses extant today. For example, the 
Old-Latin Vorlage of one of the Dutch harmony manuscripts has been vul- 
gatzed in a different way than the Old-Latün Vorlage of one of the Italian 
harmonies, and so on. However, this concept introduces more problems 


? Cf. the examples in Petersen [1994], 307. Of the six potentially Diatessaronic read- 
ings mentioned there, two are found only in one of the Dutch harmonies, two others 
only in one of the High German harmony fragments, the fifth in just one Italian har- 
mony, and the sixth only in a medieval English harmony. 
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than it solves. Recall that the Old-Latin harmony is nothing but a scholarly 
postulate. Now we are faced with an appeal to an unknown number of 
different versions of that postulated text in order to uphold the initial pos- 
tulate. In other words: the Old-Latin harmony can only survive with the 
auxiliary hypothesis of its postulated textual tradition. Thus, the Old-Latin 
harmony has been substituted by its many different versions. From a schol- 
arly viewpoint the whole scenario becomes utterly complex now. The un- 
known number of lost *vulgatized" intermediate versions (a dozen? a couple 
of dozen?) of a postulated document makes the entire scenario too compl 
cated to be convincing. This 1s all the more true, if we can show that the 
foundation of the hypothesis, the Old-Latin harmony itself, is unstable. 


b. anachronistically founded 


It is a well-known fact that the harmony found in Codex Fuldensis 
fathered a considerable Latin textual tradition. The present writer has 
counted four manuscripts that were dated to the ninth century, and sev- 
enteen manuscripts that were dated to the twelfth and thirteenth centuries?! 
Many more copies belong to the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Moreover, 
the Fuldensis harmony saw two commentaries produced on its text from 
the twelfth century: one by magister Zacharias Chrysopolitanus, still extant 
in more than 100 manuscripts? (of which one was used for the Patrologia 
Latina edition, Vol. 186), and a second by magister Petrus Cantor, still 
extant in at least 25 manuscripts.? In other words: there is a vast Latin 
Fuldensis-harmony tradition, with multiple copies extant. Most of them 
belong to the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, which makes them slightly 
older contemporanes to the vernacular harmonies (Middle Dutch, Middle 
High German, etc.) Diatessaronic scholarship is scrutinizing for remnants 
of the Old-Latin harmony. If someone is really interested in a historical 
understanding of the vernacular harmony tradition of the late-thirteenth 
century onwards, then it is a methodological prerequisite to study the rel- 
evant parts of this Laün tradition. However, as we have repeatedly observed, 


? U. Schmid, Unum Ex Quattuor — Genealogie und Rezeption von. Evangelienharmonien am 
Beispiel der lateinischen "Tatianüberleferung, Habilitationsschrift Kirchliche Hochschule Bethel 2002. 
* 'TIJ. Gerits, *Notes sur la tradition manuscrite et imprimée du traité 'In unum ex 
quatuor' de Zacharie de Besangon," APraem 42, 1966, 278-303. 
5 Repertorium. biblicum medii aevi, ed. F. Stegmüller, vol iv, Madrid 1954, 267-69. 
Stegmüller certainly missed some of the anonymously circulating versions of Cantor's 
commentary, e4., Leipzig Universitátsbibliothek 192. 
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Diatessaronic scholarship has taken a different approach. Research into the 
vernacular harmonies uses Codex Fuldensis as the base of comparison. The 
obvious question arises: Why should these late vernacular texts be com- 
pared to a mid-sixth century Latin harmony? For example, a gap of about 
800 years lies between Codex Fuldensis and the Italian harmonies. This 
is about twice as much as the gap between Codex Fuldensis (547 CE) and 
Tatian's Diatessaron (late-second century), the ultimate goal of Diatessaronic 
scholarship. How can such an anachronistic approach be jusafied? Is Codex 
Fuldensis the only Latin harmony text with which one can compare the 
vernacular harmonies? No. As we have seen there are at least seventeen 
Latin harmony manuscripts plus a host of harmony commentary manu- 
scripts from the twelfth and thirteenth centuries that are much more appro- 
priate targets with which to compare the thirteenth- and fourteenth-century 
vernacular harmonies. Might one argue that Diatessaronic scholarship has 
established that these Latin harmonies—offspring of Codex Fuldensis— 
do not deviate from Codex Fuldensis; therefore, might the latter could be 
taken pars pro toto? The answer must be "no." As already indicated, 
Diatessaronic scholarship has never bothered to do substantial research into 
those mainly unpublished Latin harmonies from the twelfth century onwards. 
This is, in fact, a very similar situation to the one we observed regarding 
the Latin Vulgate. A priori we would have to suspect a substantial textual 
tradition (like the offspring of Codex Fuldensis) would have itself gener- 
ated some amount of deviations within its later strands. However, we do 
not have to speculate, because information to that end has been available 
since 1919. We have already indicated that Vogels' study on the history 
of the Diatessaron in the West included evidence from eight manuscripts 
that are the offspring of Codex Fuldensis; four of these manuscripts actu- 
ally belong to the thirteen and fourteenth centuries.?* Even though his main 
concern was not with the offspring of Codex Fuldensis, Vogels neverthe- 
less noted that these later manuscripts deviated to some extent from sixth- 
century Codex Fuldensis. In fact for all of these manuscripts he produced 
lists of deviations from Codex Fuldensis, deviations that appear to have 
Old Latin support. For the youngest manuscripts these lists grew longer 
and longer, e. for thirteenth-century manuscript Leipzig, Universitátsbibliothek 
193, Vogels gave a list of 60 readings with Old Latin support and for 
fourteenth-century München, Staatsbibliothek Clm. 7946, he even gave 165 
such readings! Moreover, Vogels claimed that the latter list was only a 


?* Vogels [1919], 126-138. 
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selection, and that this fourteenth-century manuscript actually. contained 
more than 1500 textual deviations from Codex Fuldensis.? Even if Vogels' 
lists seem to have an anecdotal touch to them, some important conclu- 
sions can be drawn from them. First of all, manuscripts that are the offspring 
of Codex Fuldensis appear to be textually more removed from their ulti- 
mate ancestor the further they are chronologically removed from it. Secondly, 
the increasing number of textual deviations from Codex Fuldensis corre- 
sponds with an increasing number of what appear to be Oíd Latm dewa- 
tions. 'This last point offers a striking parallel to what has been detected by 
Diatessaronic scholarship with the vermacular harmonies of the same period 
(thirteenth and fourteenth century onwards), namely, that they contain devia- 
tions from Codex Fuldensis that appear to be Oíd Latm dewatwns. "These 
Old Latn deviations apparently are a feature shared by all western har- 
monies, vernacular as well as Latin. In the case of the vernacular har- 
monies, Diatessaronic scholarship claims those Old Laün deviations are 
evidence for an Old Latin harmony. In the latter case, however, we have 
to attribute them to developments within the Latn offspring of Codex 
Fuldensis. Concerning their scientific status, the Old Latin harmony (or 
better: the Old Latin harmony tradition), on the one hand, is a scholarly 
postulate. The Latin Fuldensis family, on the other hand, really exists, 
because a considerable part of it is available in European and US libraries 
for scholarly research. It is clear, then, that the Latin Fuldensis tradition 
is the primary object to be investigated if one wishes to properly interpret 
the text of the western vernacular harmonies. In the absence of such 
research, conjecturing an Old Latin harmony (tradition) is a. highly ques- 
tionable—and probably misleading solution. 

lo sum up: The Old Latin harmony hypothesis is anachronistically 
founded, because it rests on comparisons between mid-sixth century Codex 
Fuldensis and late-thirteenth and fourteenth century (and later) vernacular 
harmonies, while ignoring at the same time the vast Latin Fuldensis tradition 
that lies between the two. From what has been said so far, deviations 
between Codex Fuldensis and late vernacular harmonies are best accounted 
for by ascribing them to the later, developed, then-contemporary Latin 
Fuldensis tradition (in the ninth through thirteenth centuries) that mediated 
these deviations to the vernaculars. In other words: From a theoretcal 
viewpoint there is simply no room left for the postulated Old Latin harmony 
(tradition). Occam's razor is very sharp on this: entia non. sunt multiplicanda! 


^ Vogels [1919], 135. 
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3. The Old-Latin harmony hypothesis——facts and. fiction 


So far we have only looked at the intrinsic plausibility of the Old Latin 
harmony hypothesis as developed by Diatessaronic scholarship. We have tried 
to make the implicit assumptons explicit, and to flesh out the overall sce- 
nario that the Old Laün harmony hypothesis presupposes. We now move 
on to discuss challenges that have been levelled against the Old Latin har- 
mony hypothesis on the basis of researched and collected evidence. In total 
we shall present three such challenges, one by Johannes Rathofer, a second 
one by August den Hollander and the present writer, and a third one by 
the present writer alone. All three challenges target Diatessaronic research 
as it has been exercised on individual western witness. These witnesses are 
Stiftsbibhothek St. Gallen Cod. 56 (Johannes Rathofer) Liége, Univer- 
sitátsbibliothek 437 (A.A. den Hollander, U.B. Schmid) and Kassel, Landes- 
bibliothek, Theol. fol. 31 (U.B. Schmid). In each case evidence produced 
by Diatessaronic scholarship has been critically tested. Empirical evidence 
has been generated that provides alternative explanations for the data 
Diatessaronic scholarship has used in order to support the Old Latin har- 
mony hypothesis. 


A. The case of Stifisbiblothek St. Gallen Cod. 56 


This mid-ninth century harmony manuscript is better known as Codex 
Sangallensis in Diatessaronic studies. It is a Latin-Old High German bilin- 
gual that carries in the first column the Latin harmony text known from 
Codex Fuldensis and, in its second column, a parallel Old High German 
translaüon.? With this second column, Codex Sangallensis is among the 
most ancient and substantial witnesses of Old High German literature. 
Therefore, Germanists have been prominent in researching this important 
document. Since Codex Sangallensis included Victor's preface, the set of 
capitula (chapter headings), and the Eusebian canon tables all known from 
Codex Fuldensis, scholarship quite naturally assumed the former was a 
copy of the latter, and was produced in the monastery at Fulda, where 
Codex Fuldensis has been deposited by St. Boniface. This consensus was 
challenged, first by a Germanist called Schade, but without success.?" Later, 
Anton Baumstark was successful where Schade had failed. In his study 


3* Most recent edition: Die lateinisch-althochdeutsche Tatianbiblingue Stiflsbiblothek St. Gallen 
Cod. 56, ed. Achim Masser, Studien zum Althochdeutschen 25, Gótüngen 1994. 
" Altdeutsches Woórterbuch, Bd. 1, 2. Aufl, Halle 1882, ixx-xx. 
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"Die Vorlage des althochdeutschen Tatian," Baumstark effectively shook 
the consensus by producing various samples of readings that displayed 
differences between Codex Fuldensis and Codex Sangallensis (Latin and 
Old High German). The conclusion then seemed to be inevitable: a Latin 
harmony with a noticeably higher Old Latin tincture than Codex Fuldensis 
must have been the Vorlage for Codex Sangallensis. Thus the Old High 
German monument became disjointed from Codex Fuldensis and, conse- 
quently, also disjointed from Fulda as its presumed place of origin. A cru- 
cial milestone for tracing the history of Germanic idioms was dislocated. 
Less than ten years after he has published Baumstark's study, Johannes 
Rathofer came forth with three exemplary studies that effectively demol- 
ished Baumstark's case.? These studies are exemplary and conclusive because 
they include evidence from the manuscripts themselves, including features 
beyond the mere harmony text, as opposed to Baumstark's study, which 
concentrated only on minute textual detail, and which relied on the avail- 
able editions of Codex Fuldensis and Codex Sangallensis. Rathofer was able 
to adduce stunning similarities in the layout of the canon tables of the two 
manuscripts, a fair number of telling mistakes from the thousands of num- 
bers involved in the canon tables and the pertinent canon apparatus, and 
the same poor Latin orthography in the chapter headings. Rathofer's findings 
left room for only one conclusion: these parts of Codex Sangallensis must 
have been produced with Codex Fuldensis as the slavishly-followed and 
partly-misunderstood model. 

Rathofer then examined the textual differences spotted by Baumstark. 
Once again, he concentrated on the manuscripts and was able to produce 
a number of mistakes in the pertinent editions of the manuscripts that had 
been used—unbeknown to the user—to "artificially" enhance the dissimi- 
larities; some of the prinüng errors even gained Diatessaronic status! Finally, 
Rathofer compared the remaining differences between Codex Fuldensis and 
Codex Sangallensis with a. handful of gospel manuscripts that were either 
copied or available at the presumed time and place of Sangallensis! ori- 
gin, namely mid-ninth century Fulda, in its monastery. He wanted to test 


* "Die Einwirkung des Fuldischen Evangelientextes auf den althochdeutschen *Tatian'. 
Abkehr von der Methode der Diatessaronforschung," in: Literatur und Sprache im. europáischen 
Mittelalter. Festschrift für Karl Langosch zum 70. Geburtstag, ed. A. Onnerfors et al., Darmstadt 
1973, 256-308; "Zur Heimatfrage des althochdeutschen Tatian. Das Votum der Hand- 
schriften," A/ON.G 14, 1971, 7-104; *"Tatian' und Fulda. Die St. Galler Handschrift und 
der Victor-Codex," in: Qeiten und Formen in Sprache und Dichtung. Festschrift für. Fritz Tschirch 
zum 70. Geburtstag, edd. K.-H. Schirmer und B. Sowinski, Kóln/Wien 1972, 337-356. 
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the hypothesis of potential influence of a local Fulda gospel text upon the 
text of Codex Sangallensis. This turned out to be a brilliant move, because 
he could parallel a large number of Baumstark's differences from those 
found in the Fulda evangeliaria. In. other words: Codex Sangallensis" devia- 
tions from Codex Fuldensis that Baumstark counted among Old Latin read- 
ings, even real Tatianisms, are found at the same time, at the same place 
in ordinary Vulgate gospel manuscripts. So we are left with a. paradoxical 
result: the differences between Codex Fuldensis and Codex Sangallensis— 
that should point to a different harmony Voríage for the latter, and so sep- 
arate 1t from mid-ninth century Fulda monastery—actually tie the two har- 
mony manuscripts even closer together. What the differences do show is 
that there was some sort of a smooth "updating" of the sixth-century 
Fuldensis! text to a mid-ninth. century Fulda standard. 

Several important conclusions can be drawn from Rathofer's meticulous 
analysis: a) Codex Fuldensis was indeed the Vorlage for Codex Sangallensis; 
b) the influence of non-harmony texts, in this case of a local Fulda gospel 
text (as evidenced by some contemporary Fulda eangelar:a), has been suc- 
cessfully demonstrated; thus, the Latin harmony tradition is not a "closed" 
tradition, in which only harmonies (whether Vulgate or presumed Old- 
Latin harmonies) interact, but it is open to influences from local gospel 
texts; c) the fact that printing or collation errors in extant scholarly edi- 
tions have been promoted to "Diatessaronic" readings by means of paral- 
lels with. what were considered to be authentic Diatessaronic readings sends 
most disturbing signals against the method used in Diatessaronic studies. 

G. Quispel was the first Diatessaron scholar to notice Rathofer's chal- 
lenge. In his book 7atian and the Gospel of Thomas, Quispel acknowledged 
that *without any possible doubt...the Sangallensis is based upon the 
Codex Fuldensis."? Moreover, he thinks that our point (c) above is *alarm- 
ing ...: it may be that in my innocence I have sometimes drawn conclusions 
from imaginary variants which are not to be found in the manuscripts."*? 
Finally, he pronounces Rathofer's comparison with Fulda evangeliaria an 
"excellent idea."* However, Quispel still maintains the existence of the 
Old Latin harmony, as well as its influence upon Codex Sangallensis. Three 
arguments are given in favour of that stunning claim: 


* Quispel [1975], vii. 
*' [bid. 
*' [bid. 
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1) *Fhe Old High German version contains authentic Tatianisms"; thus 
they had to be introduced from somewhere else apart from Codex Fuldensis. 

2) Because there are "gaps" in Codices Fuldensis and Sangallenis the 
translator(s) of the Old High German would have had to fill in the gaps 
from another source. Most naturally this would have been a Vulgate Gospel 
manuscript. However this is "painstaking and tme devouring .. . It would 
be much easier to correct a Harmony with another Harmony." 

3) The existence of such "another Harmony" at that time has been 
demonstrated through research into the sources of the Heliand." 


We would reply as follows: 


Ad l) Appeals to "authentüc Tatanisms" received a severe blow after 
Rathofer has demonstrated that "authentic Tatianisms" could have been 
generated through mere printing errors in scholarly editions from modern 
times. (This issue will be discussed later, under [C], below, in detail.) 

Ad 2) This argument— ace Quispel—is a nice anachronism. The prob- 
lem described is exclusively that of a modern reader of ancient harmony 
as well as gospel manuscripts, who is not trained to use the Eusebian 
Canon tables. That system has been devised to compare parallel passages 
in the gospels, and it forms part of most Latin Gospel manuscripts as well 
as the harmony manuscripts under discussion! In other words: the ancient 
translator(s) of the Old High German was (were) equipped with all the 
necessary means to compare the harmony text with that of the separate 
gospels. And, more likely than not, he/she/they was/were able to make 
use of it. 

Ad 3) The Helhand is a poetic version of the Life of Christ in an Old 
Saxon idiom from around the middle of the ninth century, that broadly 
follows the outline of the Fuldensis harmony. It is a well-known fact that 
poetic license is a notorious difficulty and stumbling-block when it comes 
to isolang individual textual readings that should or should not have been 
part of the poet's source(s). This problem is less obstructive with regard to 
complex "readings" that include larger sets of information, even traceable 
traditions. In that respect Germanists have been very successful in identi- 
fying various sources for the Hehand other than the harmony, including 
classical authors, medieval gospel commentaries, hagiographic— even apoc- 
ryphal—traditions, as well as other gospel texts that are not included in 





* Ouispel [1975], 24. 
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the Fuldensis harmony. With that in mind, it seems completely arbitrary 
to ascribe certain individual readings to the harmony source, but not to 
any of the other known biblical sources like gospel commentaries and man- 
uscripts of the separate gospels. In short: the poetic structure and the mul- 
tiple, other sources of the Heltand make this text most unfit to idenüfy the 
harmony source beyond that what is usually agreed upon, ze. that 1t was 
a harmony of the Fuldensis type. 

To sum up: Quispel's arguments are not strong enough or convincing 
enough to support the existence of an Old Latin harmony-—let alone its 
influence upon Codex Sangallensis. The case of Codex Sangallensis" sources 
is pretty straightforward: Rathofer has argued that Codex Fuldensis was 
the Vorlage of Codex Sangallensis. Quispel agreed to that as well as W.L. 
Petersen who also reviewed Rathofer's work." With respect to the textual 
differences between the two manuscripts, Rathofer identified a local Fulda 
gospel text-type as the source, as evidenced by the parallels from the con- 
temporary Fulda evangeliaria. Neither Quispel nor Petersen dispute Rathofer's 
evidence nor his conclusion. However, they both uphold the idea that a 
third source, namely the Old Latin harmony, has exerted influence as well. 
This then would result in a rather artificial and complicated scenario: 
Besides the known sources (Codex Fuldensis and a local Fulda Gospel text), 
another postulated source should be held responsible for those readings 
that Rathofer did not spot from his Fulda evangeliaria, and this source should 
have been the Old Latin harmony.** To which we say: Even 1f there were 
another source, there is no evidence whatsoever that it was another har- 
mony, nor is there a need to appeal to a postulated source. Recall that 
Rathofer has only included six Fulda evangeliaria, and there are more avail- 
able. Moreover, he has only given a paradigmatic sample of his findings. 
It is therefore more likely than not that including more Fulda evangeltaria, 
and producing exhaustive samples would unearth most—1if not all—of the 
differences between the Codices Fuldensis and Sangallensis among the local 
Fulda Gospel text. To implement the postulated Old Latin harmony like 
a deus ex machina 1s, therefore, both unnecessary and improbable. Again, 
Occam's razor 1s sharp on that as well: entia non. sunt multiplicanda! 


5 Petersen [1994], 301-309. 

*" OQuispel [1974], viii: "On the other hand, it can be maintained that the hypothesis 
of a Latin Diatessaron as second source of the Old High German version remains nec- 
essary, unless all variants discussed in this book have been discovered in the Evangeliaria 
of Fulda." 
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B. The case of Lige, University Library 437 


We now move on into the realm of thirteenth- and fourteenth-century 
vernacular harmony texts that have received much attention in Diatessaronic 
scholarship as a source of Diatessaron readings. As our subject we choose 
a Dutch Gospel harmony from the late thirteenth century, which Petersen 
"9 and 
commonly known as the Liege Diatessaron.*? It was introduced as a witness 
to the Diatessaron by Daniel Plooij in his 1923 essay A Primitive Text of the 


Diatessaron. Plooi] compared a good number of smaller and larger passages 


has labelled "the single most important Western Diatessaronic witness 


from this text with Old Latin witnesses and Eastern Diatessaronic sources, and 
concluded that there was a "close relation between the Liége text and the 
Old Laün Gospels,"" and: *The Latin Text underlying L [sc. Liége] shows 
unmistakable marks of identity with the Text of Ephrem's Commentary."? 

There can be little doubt that the Liége Diatessaron is a. remarkable 
text. This Dutch harmony is preceded by a preface, in which the person 
who claims to have produced the following text alerts the reader that he 
or she has added glosses and expositions to the gospel text in order to 1illu- 
minate the darkness in the meaning of some passages. And, indeed, the 
harmony text is tinctured with smaller and larger expositions on almost 
every page, sometimes even introducing the expositions with quotation for- 
mulae. Moreover, later readers or redactors of the harmony added even 
more material as interlinear or marginal glosses. Thus the Liége Diatessaron 
conveys a mulütude of smaller and larger "extra" features that, strictly 
speaking, do not belong to the normal gospel text. However, a large amount 
of these features form part of a medieval gloss apparatus known as the 
Glossa Ordinaria? 'The Glossa Ordinaria was a more-or-less standardized set 
of marginal and interlinear annotations to explain the biblical text. 'T'hese 
annotations were collected from earlier authorities like Jerome, Augustine, 
Gregory the Great, Bede, Rabanus Maurus, and many others. The Glossa 


9 Petersen [1994], 171. 

** Most recent edition: Diatessaron Leodiense/ Het Luikse Diatessaron, hg. v. C.C. de Bruin, 
CSSN.M, Teil I/1, Leiden 1970. 

" Plooi [1923], 66. 

* Plooj [1923], 68. 

*" Cf. B. Smalley, The Study of the Bible in the Middle Ages, 2nd ed., Oxford 1952, 
46-66, M.T. Gibson, "The Place of the Glossa ordinaria in Medieval Exegesis", in: Ad 
litteram. Authoritatie Texts and Ther Medieval Readers, edd. M.D. Jordan and K. Emery, 
Jr., Notre Dame, IN 1992, 5-27. 
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Ordinaria was very popular in the twelfth and thirteenth centunes, when 
it formed part of most of the biblical manuscripts from that time. 
Although Plooij occasionally noted that some of the textual embellishments 
from the Liége Diatessaron probably go back to a medieval gloss? he did 
not investgate the issue any further. This is one of the very weak points 
in Plooijs methodology, because the Dutch text actually belongs to that 
time, and the preface and numerous citation formulae point the reader to 
the added glosses. C.C. de Bruin has already rejected an Old Latin back- 
ground for the Liége Diatessaron by pointing to the Glossa Ordinaria as the 
source of the elements that Plooij (mistakenly) labelled *Old Laun.'^! 
Unfortunately, De Bruin did not publish any parallels between the Glossa 
Ordinaria and. the Liége Diatessaron in order to support his point. In a 
1999 article A.A. den Hollander and the present writer? reviewed two 
lists of readings taken from the concluding chapter of Plooij's 1923 essay.? 
Plooi] used these lists as examples to support his conclusions. In our exam- 
ination of Plooi/'s lists, our points of comparison included two harmony 
manuscripts from the offspring of Codex Fuldensis that had been equipped 
with a medieval-gloss apparatus of a type very similar to the Glossa Ordinaria.* 
It turned out that these Vulgate harmony manuscripts already included— 
either in the text or in the apparatus—exactly that type of readings Plooij 
hinted at in his lists. In a 2002 essay, Jan Joosten summarized our point: 


Variants that had been claimed to occur in no other source but Ephraem's 
commentary or the Old Syriac gospels were identified either in medieval 
exegetical wriüngs or, most interestingly, in interlinear or marginal glosses to 
Laün gospel harmonies with a 'Vulgatized' text type. That a thirteen-century 
Dutch cleric should have consulted such glosses while translating a gospel har- 
mony from Latin into the vernacular surely is more likely than that he possessed 
a now lost Old Latin Diatessaron transmitting second-century readings.?? 


To which we would add: It is not just the *glosses" which the *thir- 
teen-century Dutch cleric" could have consulted, but it is the vulgatüzed, 
Fuldensis-type harmony that. a/ready. included the glosses. In the thirteenth 
century there was no need to have two separate books, 7e. a harmony and 


?* Eg., Ploojj [1923], 21, note 2. 

9 C.C. de Bruin, Het Luikse Diatessaron — Registers, CSSN.M III (Leiden 1984), ix-xv. 

?^ *fMiddeleeuwse bronnen van het Luikse Leven van jezus," in: Queeste 6, 1999, 
127-146. 

? Plooij [1923], 66-69. 

?** "The two manuscripts are Reims, Bibl. mun. 46 and Leipzig, Universitátsbibliothek 193. 

$» J. Joosten, *The Gospel of Barnabas and the Diatessaron", HTAR 95,1 (2002), 78. 
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glossed gospel book; they were combined into one physical entity long 
before the Liége Diatessaron has been made. 

Nevertheless, Joosten still argues 1n favour of the *Plooijan view. Not all 
agreements between the eastern and western witnesses of the Diatessaron were 
mediated by exegetical wriüngs; nor can they all be attributed to chance." 
At present we are happy with the conclusion that many of these agree- 
ments could have been "mediated by exegetical writings." And we now 


move on to the other alternative that Jossten mentioned, namely chance. 


C. The case of Kassel, Landesbibliothek, Theol. fol. 31 


This ninth-century Latin harmony from the offspring of Codex Fuldensis 
is known in Diatessaronic studies as Codex Cassellanus. The manuscript 
was edited by C. W.M. Grein as an appendix to his book Die Quellen. des 
Heliand?' and H,J. Vogels gave a list of Codex Cassellanus' deviations from 
Codex Fuldensis in his previously-mentioned study? With the aid of the 
manuscript itself, its edition by Grein, and Vogels' list of readings, we are 
able to offer an empirical case for *Genealogy by Chance"? What does 
that mean? It means that Vogels produced a list of 44 readings with their 
parallels from remote parts of the NT textual tradition, and yet, from a 
statistical point of view, every single reading could have hit its parallel(s) 
completely at random! The case is as follows. 

As we have already indicated, Vogels screened a couple of younger man- 
uscripts from the offspring of Codex Fuldensis against the latter and com- 
piled lists of deviations that have either Old Latün parallels or parallels 
from remote parts of the tradition (such as individual Greek, Syriac, and 
Arabic witnesses) Although Vogels was not very clear about what these 
deviations exactly meant, at least he must have thought that the parallels 
from the remote parts of the tradition would be genealogically significant, 
i.. they represented genetic links, and not just random hits. Otherwise 
there would have been no point in producing such lists. As we have already 
noted, in the case of Codex Cassellanus, Vogels gave a list of 44 devia- 
tions from Codex Fuldensis. The Cassellanus readings have been taken 


? [bid. 

? Cassel 1869, 127-262. 

* Vogels [1919], 128-129. 

? See my "Genealogy by Chance! On the significance of accidental variation (par- 
allelism)," in: Studies in Stemmatology Vol. 2, ed. by. P. van Reenen, M. van Mulken, A.A. 
den Hollander, Amsterdam 2003 (forthcoming). 
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from Grein's edition. But the edition contains quite a few errors, as Rathofer 
pointed out. After screening Vogels' list of 44 readings from Codex Cassellanus 
against a microfilm of the actual manuscript, your author determined that 
24 of the readings were nothing more than errors in Grein's edition. In 
other words: Although the actual artefact, ninth-century Codex Cassellanus, 
did nof contain these readings, Vogels found parallels for them, just as he 
found parallels for the 20 readings that the manuscnpt actually contains. 
Or, to put it differently: remote parts of the gospel text tradition contain 
parallels for 24 readings that (in Grein's edition of Codex Cassellanus) were 
the result of errors in a modern scholarly edition. There can be little doubt 
that in each of these 24 readings, the parallels appeared completely at ran- 
dom. In this very case we know how the readings came into existence: 
they were created by a modern editor (Grein) who happened to be a 
Germanist, but who certainly was not familiar with. many of the sources 
that Vogels would be using to find "parallels" for the (non-existent) devi- 
ating readings in Codex Cassellanus. From a genealogical viewpoint, the 
single most frightening aspect is the fact that the number of demonstrably 
accidental hits (24) outweighs the number of not demonstrably accidental 
hits (20). It follows, then, from a purely statistical viewpoint that, since 
more than 509^ of the hits from that sample are purely at random, there 
is nothing significant left with the rest; like the 24 hits for the non-existent 
(in the manuscript) deviations, the hits for these 20 deviations that actu- 
ally do exist in the manuscript could also be the result of pure chance, and 
nothing more. This is a devastating result, not just for Vogels' case on 
Codex Cassellanus, but for every similar case in textual studies. 

This example of Codex Cassellanus is a model for all of the readings 
that Diatessaronic scholarship has produced from western witnesses. From 
Codex Cassellanus' supposed deviations from Codex Fuldensis, Vogels pro- 
duced parallels from about 30 individual witnesses.? None of the roughly 
30 sources, however, consistently offers parallels for all of the 44 variant 
readings. Only when taken collectively, as a group, do they testify to all 
of them. However, if we split up the group, we find that the highest num- 
ber for a single witness is 13 out of the 44 variants?! the usual frequency 


9" 'The witnesses adduced include Gospel harmonies, a harmony commentary, a few 
patristic citations, and Gospel manuscripts, of which some are fragmentary, in at least 
five different languages! 

?! 'This witness is Old-Latin Gospel manuscript /. If we combine the testimony of 
the four individual Syriac witnesses (sy^^*"*) we reach 15 out of 44. 
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for individual witnesses is somewhere between 6 and 10 of the 44 read- 
ings. In other words: the comparison base that has been used is, in itself, 
not coherent. Yet this 1s the usual situation in Diatessaronic studies. Scholars 
commonly compare fifteenth-century Italian harmonies with fourteenth-cen- 
tury Arabic harmonies, sixth-century Syriac gospel manuscripts, and third- 
century Greek patristic writers available in. fifteenth-century manuscripts. 
How coherent this huge and diverse ensemble of textual witnesses is has 
never been seriously assessed. It is usually considered to be sufficient to 
spot, here and there, individual readings that happen to find, here and 
there, support in what have been considered to be non-Codex Fuldensis, 
non-Vulgate textual traditions. It is therefore safe to conclude that, more 
hkely than not, every single case that is built on this type of large and 
incoherent comparison bases is built on shifting sands. W.L. Petersen was 
right to the point when extrapolating from Rathofer's occasional findings 
of errors in modern editions that 


(his was a knife through the heart of the *Methode der Diatessaronforschung' 
as practiced by Baumstark and others. If modern typographical and scholarly 
errors could, completely at random, generate readings which researchers pro- 
nounced to be *latianisms,' then, mutatis mutandis, could not similar errors in 
the past, in the long transmission history of the codices, have also, at ran- 
dom and without any relationship to the Diatessaron, generated similar errors— 
which, like the modern editors! errors, would be proclaimed as *Diatessaronic 
readings by researchers? Any dispassionate observer had to answers, 'Yes, 
similar random errors must have occurred in the past, and, yes, they unques- 
tionably had generated *Diatessaronic' readings which had nothing to do with 
the Diatessaron'.* 


To which we add: there is no escape for Diatessaronic research, because 
after Vogels unwitüngly demonstrated that the method they use is com- 
pletely unfit to produce genealogically reliable results, the burden of proof 
has shifted now. Diatessaronic scholarship now has to demonstrate that the 
parallels they generate from their very diverse textual witnesses are not just 
random hits. 


Conclusion: Our investigation into the Old Latn hypothesis, as developed 
by Diatessaronic scholarship, has yielded no positive results. Although it is 
conceivable that such an Old Latin translation of Tatian's Diatessaron once 
existed, the efforts to reconstruct this text by using later western harmony 
witnesses, especially in the vernacular, have not been successful. Even if 


?? Petersen [1994], 303-304. 
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one ignores the overly-complicated theoretical design of the Old Laun 
harmony hypothesis, there is simply no need for it to explain. parallels 
between the witnesses that have been adduced as Diatessaronic witnesses. 
The large Latin textual tradition that was generated by Vulgate Codex 
Fuldensis, which had evolved even into annotated and glossed harmonies 
by the time the vernacular harmonies were being produced, is sufficient 
to explain most of the "parallels" found among the later western vernac- 
ular harmonies. For the rest, the appeal to chance is not just a cheap 
escape, but based on observable fact. 
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DEMONS AND PRAYERS: SPIRITUAL EXERCISES IN 
THE MONASTIC COMMUNITY OF GAZA IN THE 
FIFTH AND SIXTH CENTURIES 


BY 


BROURIA BITTON-ASHKELONY 


Prayer may do what it likes—just as God can. 
It gives orders on earth, it holds back in heaven. 
Prayer is a god amongst human beings. 


(Martyrs, 7e Book of Perfection 40)' 


What should a monk do to make progress? What spiritual exercises— 
inner exertions of thought and will—should he practice to attain perfection? 
These questions are repeatedly asked in the monastic milieu, including that 
of the monks of Gaza in the fifth and sixth. centuries? Despite the fact 
that without the help of the Fathers the whole ascetic pursuit would have 
seemed impossible,? several spiritual exercises were listed by the teachers 
in Gaza to mould their disciples and guide them to self-transformation: 
attention to oneself (xpoooyn) and vigilance at every moment, watching the 


I wish to thank Aryeh Kofsky, David Satran and G. Guy Stroumsa for their comments 
and suggestions on this paper. This research was supported by The Israel Science 
Foundation founded by The Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities. 

' A. de Halleux (ed.), Martyrius (Sahdona): Oeuvres spirituelles, YII, CSCO 252, Scriptores 
Syri 110 (Louvain: 1965), p. 13. Eng. trans. in S. Brock, 77e Syriac Fathers on. Prayer and 
the Spiritual. Life, CS 101 (Kalamazoo: Cistercian, 1987), pp. 218-19. 

? See, for example, Barsanuphius and John, Questions and Answers 196; 197; 202; 203; 
249; 351. For Questions and Answers 1-616, I used the edition of F. Neyt, P. de Angelis- 
Noah and L. Regnault, Barsanuphe et jean de Gaza: Correspondance, Sources Chrétiennes 
426, 427, 450, 451 (Paris: Cerf, 1997-2001) (hereinafter Q4). For Questions and Answers 
617-836, I used the Greek edition of Nicodemus Hagiorites, Venice, 1816, 2nd ed. S.N. 
Schoinas (Volos, 1960) (hereinafter Volos). 

? See, for example, QA 124, 197, SC 427, pp. 462-69, 624-27; QA 260-261, SC 450, 
pp. 232-37; QA 225, SC 450, p. 140. For this aspect in the correspondence of Barsanuphius 
and John, see L. Perrone, ^The Necessity of Advice: Spiritual Direction as a School of 
Christianity in the Correspondence of Barsanuphius and John of Gaza," in B. Bitton- 
Ashkelony and A. Kofsky (eds.), Christiamity in Gaza in Late Antiquity, forthcoming. 
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heart (vfjiwig), examining conscience (ovvetónoig), meditation (ueAétn), self- 
mastery (éykxpétewx), a complete elimination of passions (&ró8e), and humil- 
ity (raxetvootc). I wish to discuss here an additional component, neglected 
by scholars—that is, the emergence of individual prayer in ascetic culture 
as a factor of spiritual progress. In the rich. corpus of writings that has 
come down to us from Gaza—including the Asceticon of Abba Isaiah (d. 
491), the /nstructtons of Dorotheus, the famous sixth-century abbot of the 
coenobium near Gaza, and above all the vivid correspondence of the spir- 
itual guides Barsanuphius and John (known as the Old Men) with monks 
and laymen, containing more than 800 questions and answers—the theme 
of private prayer 1s elaborated with great clarity and appears to have been 
a major method of training for modifying the individual.* In this framework, 
I will confine myself to discussing very briefly three private and spontaneous 
types of prayer? unceasing prayer (&ótkAewrtog npoogvyn/eoyf), pure prayer 
(npocevxi| koBapá), and remembrance of God (uvm 0209). I shall argue 
that although such types of prayer were not new for Christians in the fifth 
and sixth centuries, in Gaza they gained new meaning, formulation, and 
function. They became the most radical method for cultivating the self, 
transforming its level, and ensuring an encounter with the divine. 

As the ütle of this artücle suggests, its starting point is Pierre Hadot's 
groundbreaking study Zxercices spirituels. et. philosophie antique^ Hadot focussed 
on the notion in antiquity that true philosophy is a spiritual exercise—that 
is, first and foremost a way of life, an art of living leading to an altered 
level of the self? Drawing on the portrayal of monastcism as a fhilosophia 
depicted by Christian writers from the fourth century on, Hadot identified 


* For the history of the monastic community in Gaza and its corpus of writings, see 
B. Bitton-Ashkelony and A. Kofsky, *Gazan Monasticism in the Fourth-Sixth Centuries," 
Proche Orient. Chrétien 50 (2000), pp. 14-62. 

* [ have adopted here the term "spontaneous prayer," a term currently used in the 
phenomenological study of F. Heiler (Prayer: A Study in the History and Psychology of Religin, 
German original 1920, Eng. trans. S. McComb, Oxford: 1937) to distinguish all sorts 
of private prayer from the fixed liturgy. 

* P. Hadot, Exercices spirituels. et. philosophie antique (Paris: Etudes Augustiniennes, 1987), 
Eng. trans. Arnold I. Davidson, and Michael Chase, Philosophy as a Way of Life: Spiritual 
Exercises from. Socrates to. Foucault, 2nd. ed. (Oxford: Blackwell, 1995). I quote from the 
English version. 

' Hadot defined spiritual exercise as: ^Une pratique volontaire, personnelle, destinée 
à opérer une transformation de l'individu, une transformation de soi." In Pierre Hadot: 
La philosophie comme manire de vivre. Entretiens avec Jeannte. Carter et Arnold I. Davidson (Paris: 
Albin Michel, 2001), p. 144. For the term spiritual exercise, see ibid., pp. 143-52. I 
wish to thank Jacques Schlanger for drawing my attention to this book. 
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the components of the spiritual exercises listed in. ascetic works as those 
prevailing in the Greco-Roman world. He based himself on various Greek 
philosophical schools (Stoicism, Epicureanism, Platonism, the writings of 
Philo of Alexandria, Marcus Aurelius, Seneca, and Plotinus) and on monas- 
tic sources. The latter were mainly those whose provenance is the desert 
fathers of Egypt, Evagnus' Praktikos, Cassian's Conferences, and Dorotheus' 
Instructions? "This is not the first üme that a comparison of ancient philos- 
ophy with monastic texts has been made. Endre von Ivánka, for example, 
pointed out that the genre of KegóAoia (chapters), in which Evagrius 
Ponticus wrote, existed already in the Stoic and Neoplatonic philosophical 
traditions, drawing on the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius and on Porphyry's 
collection of excerpts from Plotnus.? Hadot went beyond mere questions 
of literary form; he strove to show the concrete perspective of ancient phi- 
losophy, its existential dimension, and how this "art of living" was widely 
shared by Christianity. With his new approach to ancient philosophy Hadot 
provided an important key for deciphering monastic texts and contextual- 
izing them in the philosophical tradition." However, as Hadot concen- 
trated on the continuity between pagan and Chrisüan spiritual exercises, 
he emphasized in particular their similarities, somewhat mutüng the dis- 
tinctions between them; hence, in his study, the peculiarities of monastic 
spiritual exercises were to some extent passed over. 

Michel Foucault, who adopted Hadot's framework for interpreting ancient 
thought," has also discussed the subject of spiritual exercises, though using 
a different terminology—namely, techniques du 501^ According to him, tech- 
nologies of the self permit individuals to effect, on their own or with the 


? Hadot, Spiritual Exercises, pp. 131-36. 

? E. von Ivánka, "KEOAAAIA: Eine byzantinische Literaturform und ihre antiken 
Wurzeln," Byzantinische Zeitschrift 47 (1954), pp. 285-291. For Evagrius Ponticus as philoso- 
pher, see A. Guillaumont, *Un philosophe au désert: Évagre le Pontique," Revue de lhis- 
loire des religions 181 (1972), pp. 29-56 (— Aux origines du monachisme chrétien, Spirituahté 
Onentale 30 [Abbaye de Bellefontaine: 1979], pp. 185-212). 

'! For an application of Hadot's notion of spiritual exercises to Christian monastic 
texts, see J. Driscoll's thorough study on Evagnius: 7he Ad Monachos of Evagrius Ponticus: 
Its Structure and a. Select Commentary, Studia Anselmiana 104 (Roma: S. Anselmo, 1991), 
pp. 361-84. 

'' On the influence of Hadot's study on Foucault, — Arnold I. Davidson, "Spiritual 
Exercises and Ancient Philosophy: An Introduction to Pierre Hadot," Critical Inquiry 16 
(1990), pp. 475-82. 

7? M. Foucault, *Technologies of the Self," in L. Martin, H. Gutman and P. Hutton 
(eds.), Technologies of the Self: A Seminar with. Michel. Foucault (Amherst: University of 
Massachusetts Press, 1988), pp. 16-49. 
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help of others, a certain number of alterations in their own bodies and 
souls, thoughts, conduct, and mode of existence, thus transforming themselves 
so as to attain a certain state of happiness, purity, wisdom, perfection, or 
immortality. Foucault for his part considered obedience and penitence to 
be new technologies of the self in monastic culture.'* 

It is quite striking, however, that in neither Hadot's Spiritual. Exercises nor 
Foucault's analyses is the element of prayer counted among Christian spir- 
itual exercises; indeed, prayer does not appear among the components of 
the Greek and Roman philosophers' spiritual exercises. This is not to say 
of course that prayer was not important in pagan society in general and 
among philosophers in particular.? But it seems that in the first and sec- 
ond centuries there was a fundamental difference concerning the concept 
and function of prayer in the religious life of pagans and Christians: pagans 
used private prayer not so much for shaping the self but mainly for mak- 
ing requests to the gods and expressing their gratitude.'? Scrutinizing the 
various philosophic writings, especially those of the Stoics, to which Pierre 
Hadot turns very frequently, what emerges is that the philosophers' chief 
concern with regard to prayer was its ethical dimension; thus questions 
such as whether one should pray and if so to what purpose, preoccupied 


5 Foucault, *Technologies of the Self," p. 18. On Foucault's growing interest in new 
Christian techniques for shaping the self, see fragments of Foucault in J. Carrette (ed.), 
Religion and. Culture: Michel Foucault (New York: Routledge, 1999), pp. 41-47, 158-81. See 
also Hadot's criticism of Foucault's concept of "techniques of the self," which he found 
too much centered on the "self": P. Hadot, "Reflections on the Notion of *the Cultivanon 
of the self^," in Timothy J. Armstrong (ed.), Michel Foucault Philosopher (New York: 
Routledge, 1992), pp. 225-32. 

 Hadot (Spiritual Exercises, p. 139), too, recognized penitence and obedience as two 
fundamental virtues. 

5 H. S. Versnel, "Religious Mentality in Ancient Prayer," in H. S. Versnel (ed), 
Faith Hope and Worship: Aspects of Religious Mentality in the Ancient World (Leiden: Brill, 1981), 
pp. 1-63; P. A. Meijer, *Philosophers, Intellectuals and Religion in Hellas," in Faith 
Hope and Worship, pp. 232-45; A. Méhat, "La priére dans le monde gréco-romain," 
Dictionnaire de Spiritualité, XII (Paris: Beauchesne, 1986), cols. 2202-2211 (hereinafter DSpr). 
For a comprehensive study on prayer in the archaic and classical periods, see S. Pulleyn, 
Prayer in Greek. Religion (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1997), where further bibliography is 
provided. 

!^ A point made clear in Pulleyn, Prayer in Greek Religion, pp. 4-15. "This statement is 
well attested in F. Chapot and B. Laurot (eds. and trans.), Corpus de préres grecques et 
romaines, vol. 2 (Turnhout: Brepols, 2001). For the case of Marcus Aurelius! prayer 
(Meditations V, 7), see R. B. Rutherford, The Meditations of Marcus Aurelius: A Study (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1989), p. 91. 
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their minds." But philosophical discussion on the device of prayer for 
improving the self was a marginal matter.? In my view it is possible to 
discern and trace a shift in this concept of prayer in pagan culture with 
the spread of Neoplatonism,? for instance, in the writings of Plotinus, 
Porphyry and lamblichus.? This change seems most perceptible and elo- 
quent in Proclus! /n T:maeum, in. which he devoted his discussion to the 
essence of prayer and its necessity as a spiritual mechanism for leading the 
soul toward the divine.?' In early Greek Christian thought it was Clement 
of Alexandria, followed by Origen, who laid the foundation for the con- 
ception of prayer as a state of mind (katáctacig 1fjo npooeuyfio), as a spir- 
itual exercise and way of life, rather than as a text or a sequence of words 
uttered at a fixed time and place.? A simple question of course arises: 
why? Why did pagans in the early centuries not use prayer as a spiritual 
exercise? At this stage of my research I am not able to give a satisfactory 
explanation. However, I am inclined to seek it in the differing concepts of 
the self in the ancient world and early Christianity. More particularly, the 


'7 "This topic was most directly introduced by Maximus of Tyre, Dissertatio 5, M. B. 
Trapp (ed., Maximus Tynus, Dissertationes (Leipzig: Teubner, 1994). For an annotated 
Eng. trans., see P. W. van der Horst, *Maximus of Tyre on Prayer," in H. Cancik, 
H. Lichtenberger and P. Scháfer (eds.), Geschichte Tradition-Reflexion: Festschrift für Martin. Hengel 
zum 70. Geburtstag (Tübingen: 1996), pp. 324-37. 

! See, for example, Meditations IX, 40, where Marcus Aurelius proposes using prayer 
not for requests but rather for advocating the ideal of self-sufficiency. For Marcus Aurelius 
approach to prayer, see Rutherford, 77e Meditations of Marcus Aurelius, pp. 200-205. 

? "To this topic I devote my artücle "Should One Pray? The Necessity of Prayer in 
the Greco-Roman World" (forthcoming). 

? Plotinus, Enneads 5.1.6, with J. Rist, Plotinus: The Road to Reality (Cambridge: 
Cambridge, 1967), pp. 199-212; Porphyry, Ad Marcellam 11-12, 15-16, 19, 24, K. O'Brien 
Wicker (ed.), Porphyry the Philosopher To Marcella (Atlanta: Scholars, 1987). A good sum- 
mary of Porphy's concept of prayer is provided by Proclus, /n Timaeum IL, 64a-c, Greek 
text and Fra. trans. in Corpus de prires grecques et. romaines, pp. 393-95; Iamblichus, De 
Mysterüs 1I, 11; V, 26. 

? Proclus, /n Timaeum ll, 65a-e, Corpus de prires grecques et romaines, pp. 396-98. 

? Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis VII, 42.1, SC 428, ed. and trans. Alain le Boulluec 
(Paris: Cerf, 1997), p. 146; Origen, On Prayer 12. For the history of the term xat&- 
o1aoc1c tfi; 1poo£uxtic, see I. Hausherr, Noms du Christ et voies d'oratson, Orientalia Christiana 
Analecta 157 (Rome: Pont. Institutum Orientalium Studiorum, 1960), pp. 137-50. On 
Ornigen's tendency to spiritualize the Christian cult and prayer, see J. Daniélou, Origene 
(Paris: La Table Ronde, 1948), pp. 40-63. See also Evagrius' definition of prayer; 
Evagrius, Chapters on. Prayer 3: *Prayer is a. continual intercourse (ójiA(o) of the mind 
(voog) with God." On this definition of prayer and its philosophical roots, see A. Méhat, 
"Sur deux définitions de la priére," Origeniana Sexta (1993), pp. 115-20. 
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classical world's lack of reflexivity about the self, noticed by many schol- 
ars, probably affected the mechanism of forging the self or changing its 
level of being.? It is noteworthy in this context that the very concept of 
progress (rpokor)—a continuous ladder of ascent, a pivotal idea in monas- 
tic culture in which the device of prayer was of prime importance?*— 
played little part in the philosophical thinking of the early Hellenistic age.? 
The idea of progress involves a sort of tension about the self, manifest in 
monastic sources, but only implicit in Greek philosophy in general. For 
instance, the reader of Marcus Aurelius! Meditations cannot fail to be aware 
of its undercurrent of serenity. 

My aim here is not simply to mention one item missing from the lists 
of spiritual exercises drawn up by Hadot and Foucault. It is, rather, to 
highlight an additional crucial factor accounting for the difference between 
pagan and Christian spiritual exercises disregarded by both scholars and 
yet closely related to the topic of individual prayer—that is, demons, called 
by Peter Brown "the stars of the religious drama of late antiquity"? Though 
demons and evil are as old as humanity itself, the evolution of Christianity 
from the third century on seems to be marked by an accentuation of the 
role of the "evil powers" in religious life." The fading of the ancient 


?) G. G. Stroumsa, "Caro salutis cardo: Formation de la personne chrétienne," in idem, 
Savoir et salut (Paris: Cerf, 1992), pp. 199-223 (- "Caro salutis cardo: Shaping the Person 
in Early Christian Thought," History of Religion 30 [1990], pp. 25-50). For previous bib- 
liography, see esp. pp. 199-203; G. G. Harpham, 7/Ae Ascetic Imperative in. Culture. and 
Criticism (Chicago and London: The University of Chicago Press, 1987), pp. 27-43; 
Hadot, *Reflections on the Notion of the Cultivation of the self." 

^ See, for example, Evagrius' treatise, Chapters on. Prayer, where prayer as a spiritual 
exercise plays a hugely important role in the monk's spiritual progress. For the idea of 
progress in Evagrius' teachings, see J. Driscoll, "Spiritual Progress in the Works of 
Evagrius Ponticus," Studia Anselmiana 115 (1994), pp. 47-84. 

?! For marginal concept of progress in Greek philosophy, see E. R. Dodds, *The 
Ancient Concept of Progress," in idem, The Ancient Concept of Progress and other Essays on 
Greek. Literature and. Belief (Oxford: Clarendon, 1972), pp. 1-25, esp. p. 18. 

? P. Brown, 74e World of Late Antiquity AD 150-750 (London: Thames and Hudson, 
1991), p. 54. 

? On demonology in Greek philosophy and in Hellenistic and early Christian literature, 
see C. Colpe (ed.), *Geister" (Dáàmonen), Reallexikon für Antike und Christentum, IX. (Stuttgart: 
Hiersemann, 1976), cols. 612-26, 640-68, 688-756; Jean Daniélou, *Démon," DSpir, III 
(Paris: Beauchesne, 1957), cols. 142-89; P. Brown, *Sorcery, Demons, and the Rise of 
Christianity from Late Antiquity into the Middle Ages," in M. Douglas (ed.), Witcherafí, 
Confessions and Accusations (London: Tavistock, 1970), pp. 17-45; Jonathan Z. Smith, 
"Towards Interpreting Demonic Powers in Hellenisic and Roman Antiquity," ANAW 
16.1 (1978), pp. 425-39. See also, G. B. Kerferd, ^The Origin of Evil in Stoic Thought" 
Bulletin of the John Rylands University Library of Manchester 60 (1977/78), pp. 482-94. 
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dichotomy between good and bad demons, widespread in Greek philoso- 
phy and early Christianity, and the emergence of a perception of demons 
as purely "evil powers," were among the most spectacular developments 
of late antique Christianity.? "The shift of demons in the Christian dis- 
course from the context of idolatry, as in early Christianity, to the realm 
of ethics and temptations was a long process and enormously significant 
in shaping the self in late anüquity. The demonology of Tertullian in the 
West and of Origen in the East was obviously representative of the con- 
siderable change that had occurred. Tertullian showed himself to be a man 
of the past in this respect, since along with the Apologists he continued to 
embrace the topic in relation to paganism.? Focusing his interest on the 
idea of the pompa diabolr—the assembly of demons in the pagan city—he 
located the conflict between demons and Christians as occurring in pub- 
hc hfe, in the city, rather than in the inner life? Origen on the other 
hand approached the matter from the angle of the spiritual life; essentally, 
the theme of spiritual combat propelled his angelology as well as his 
demonology. For him demons were a matter of internal struggle, one in 
which the soul was the arena of battle?! Evagrius Ponücus (345-399), his 
spiritual disciple, would at the end of the fourth century condemn demons 
for their manipulative nature and their desire to blind the mind and deprive 
it of spiritual contemplation.? Although a comprehensive explanation for 
this change is elusive, it is easy to agree that theories of demons were an 
integral part of the ascetic complex. In the psychology of ascetic culture 
the devil and demons penetrated into the daily routine and took over the 
life of monks and nuns.? 


? Brown, The World of Late Antiquity, pp. 53-54. 

? See, for example, Tertullian, De spectaculis 4, 24; Apology 22-23. For Tertullian's 
demonology, see also Daniélou, *Démon," DSpir III, cols. 174-80. 

9 ]  H. Waszink, *Pompa Diaboli," Vigiliae Christianae | (1947), pp. 13-41. 

?' On Origen's demonology, see A. Monaci Castagno, Origene predicatore e il suo. pub- 
blico (Torino: Franco Angeli, 1987), pp. 151-75; H. Crouzel, "Diable et démons dans 
les homélies d'Origéne," Bulletin de litterature. ecclesiastique 95. (1994), pp. 303-31; idem, 
Origen, Eng. trans. A. S. Worrall (Edinburgh: 1989), pp. 211-14; idem, Origene précurseur 
du monachisme," in TAéologie de la vie monastique. Études sur la tradition patristique, Théologie 
49 (Aubier: 1961), pp. 25-27; Daniélou, *Démon," DSpir III, cols. 182-89. 

? Evagrius, Kephalaia Gnostica IV, 47, ed. Antoine Guillaumont, Patrologia Orientalis 28 
(Paris: 1958), p. 156 (hereinafter KG). 

5 j Burton Russell, Satan: The Early Christian Tradition (Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1981), p. 149. Russell has claimed that in the third and fourth centuries the 
power of the devil seemed to grow as the security of life in the Roman Empire waned. 
On early Christian demonology, see E. Ferguson, Demonology of the Early Christian World 
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To neglect this shift in religious atmosphere, as the analyses of Hadot 
and Foucault seem to do, means to ignore the mainspring of the monas- 
tic spiritual exercise.?* It is to deprive this culture of its breath, its life. 'T'his 
empire of demons challenged man in late antiquity and, paradoxically, 
offered him a framework for perfection. In the words of Barsanuphius: "It 
is temptation that causes man to progress." ? As Averil Cameron has 
observed, the ascetic discourse called for a developed demonology against 
which to define itself and over which it could assert its repeated victories.?? 
There can be no spiritual progress (npokozf), Barsanuphius declared, with- 
out identifying the trickery of the demons.?' *The envy of the devil (906vog 
too OvefóAov) blinds your heart" said Barsanuphius, "thus you consider the 
ÀAoywpoi as good thoughts"; hence true spiritual labour according to him 
is to combat the Aoywpoí that troubled the monk.? And the ultimate tech- 
nique for identifying the Aoywpot is by launching a prayer." To his dis- 
ciple Dorotheus he said: "If you want to progress, labour! Seek to remain 
with the saints. ... and not with the dirty demons."*' In a sense, to over- 
look the everlasting war against demons in the history of late antique ascetic 
culture means to disregard the perpetual horror and anxiety in which this 
society was wrapped, as well as its delights once its enemies were vanquished. 

To combat these diabolical assaults the spiritual leaders of monastic soci- 
ety developed a range of weapons. I maintain that the new perspective on 
demons in late antique Christian society was crucial to the emergence of 
private prayer as a tool of spiritual exercise in ascetic culture. Thus toward 
the end of the fourth century the subject of demons is given tremendous 
emphasis in works dealing with prayer—for instance, Evagrius' treatise 


(New York: E. Mellen Press, 1984), pp. 105-42. For further bibliography on demons in 
the Greco-Roman world, see R. Valantasis, *Daemons and Perfecting of the Monk's Body: 
Monastic Anthropology, Daemonology, and Asceticism," Semeia 58 (1992), pp. 47-49. 

** Foucault, however, recognized that demons and Satan can play an important role 
in religious life, as is clear from his discussion on the sixteenth century. See Foucault, 
"Religious Deviations and Medical Knowledge," in Religion and Culture, pp. 50-56. 

5 0A 496, 499, SC 451, pp. 616, 622; Valantasis, "Daemons and Perfecting of the 
Monk's Body," pp. 59-66. 

3^ A. Cameron, *Ascetic Closure and the End of Anüquity," in V. L. Wimbush and 
R. Valantasis (eds.), Asceticism (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1995), p. 158. 

?7 QA 202, SC 427, p. 638. 

* 0A 236, SC 450, p. 168. 

? QA 103, SC 427, p. 420. 

* 0A 166, SC 427, p. 566. 

"5 QA 256, SC. 450, p. 219. 
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Chapters on Prayer—n comparison with earlier works on prayer such as those 


written by Tertullian and Origen. Evagrius was certain that "the angels 


and the demons approach our world; we do not approach their world."* 


Although the bodies of demons have color and form, they evade the human 
senses. When they want to appear to man they transform themselves and 
resemble totally his body, without showing their own form.? In this onto- 
logical reality, Evagrius perceived the time of prayer as dangerous, since 
the ranks of demons stand facing the person who is praying: "Beware, 


then, of the ambushes of the adversanes."*^* Nevertheless, he was certain 


5545 


that ^He who prays unceasingly escapes temptation,"? and by true prayer 


the monk becomes the equal of an angel (io&yygAoc).? 

lhe monasüc community in Gaza shared with Egyptian monasticism 
the obsessive sensitivity to the presence of demons in its life." Barsanuphius 
was certain that the devil goes about on every side to vex by envy and 
by anger. *? Scholars have pointed to the geographical relationship between 
demons and the desert.? Though the spiritual guides of Gaza adopted 
demonological theories previously prevalent in the Egyptian desert, the 


*" KG II, 78. 

*5 KG I, 22. On Evagrius' theory of demons, see J. Burton Russell, 77e Devil: Perceptions 
of Ewl from Antiquity to. Primitive. Christianity (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1982), pp. 
177-85. 

** Evagrius, Admonition on. Prayer, Àn. Brock, The Syriac Fathers on. Prayer, pp. 72-73. 

95 Evagrius, Ad Monachos 37, Greek and Eng. trans. J. Driscoll, 7he Ad Monachos of 
Evagnus Ponticus, p. 37. 

* Evagrius, Chapters on. Prayer 113. 

" On the intense focus on demons in Egyptian Christian literature, see D. Frankfurter, 
Religion in. Roman. Egypt: Assimilation and. Resistance (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1998), pp. 273-77. On Antony's demonology and its possible roots in Origen's teach- 
ing, see S. Rubenson, 7e Letters of St. Antony: Monasticism. and the Making of a. Saint 
(Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1995), pp. 86-88 and Letter VI, ibid., pp. 218-20. For an 
overview of this subject in the monasa&c literature, see À. and C. Guillaumont, *Démon: 
Littérature monastique," DSpir, III (Paris: Beauchesne, 1957), cols. 189-212. For a care- 
ful and comparative discussion on the demonology of Antony, Ammonas, and Paul of 
Temma, — D. Brakke, "The Making of Monastic Demonology: Three Ascetic Teachers 
on Withdrawal and Resistance," Church History 70:1 (2001), pp. 19-48. See also, M. R. 
Vivian, "Daniel and the Demons: The Battle Against Evil as Central to the Authority 
of the Monk," Studia Patristica 35 (2001), pp. 191-97. 

*' QA 93, SC 427, p. 394. 

* Brakke, *The Making of Monastic Demonology"; Guillaumont (^Démon: Littérature 
monasüque," DSipr III, cols. 190-91) stressed that the demons attacked mainly the 
anchorite monk. For demonic powers as a locative category, see Smith "Towards 
Interpreting Demonic Powers," pp. 429-30. 
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geographical aspect was now downplayed: the desert was no longer the 
ulümate location of demons, nor was the anchorite monk any longer the 
only favoured target of demons.? In Gaza, these undesired constant com- 
panions of monks were no longer confined within the boundaries of their 
ancient field of combat; their presence was now also pervasive in the urban 
monastic zone and its surrounding villages. Thus it comes as no surprise 
that in this corpus the camouflage of the demons permanently preoccu- 
pied both monks and laymen.?'! There was no need to withdraw from the 
monastery in order to fight demons. John affirmed his certitude with regard 
to the cell of Barsanuphius, in which the Old Man enclosed himself as in 
a tomb, "No demon can penetrate it, not even their prince—the devil."?? 


Before addressing the topic of prayer in the monastic community of 
Gaza, two general observations seem called for: It is not possible to deduce 
a general theory of prayer in the school of Gaza, since no systematic teach- 
ing on prayer is to be found in its corpus. However, the wealth of refer- 
ences to prayer in the correspondence of Barsanuphius and John shows its 
centrality in the spiritual exercises of this community. John himself once 
stated that he wrote frequently about the subject of prayer.? A glance at 
the Questions and Answers reveals that although prayer by the sixth century 
had enjoyed a long history in monastic culture, confusion on the matter 
was rife among both monks and laymen. Some of the questions simply 
reflect ignorance about the technique of prayer in this society, others an 
earnest search for a code of politesse.?* 

In this context it may be well to recall that Barsanuphius and John had 
no adherence to any specific vópog nvevuactikóc, spiritual law.? Important 
historical events in Egypt, particularly in the monastic colony at Scetis 


? See Brakke ("The Making of Monastic Demonology," pp. 39-40) on the case of 
Ammonas, who entertains the view that the demons inhabit the desert in particular and 
that one can fight them only when alone to argue the superiority of one form of the 
monastüc life over another. See also J. E. Goehring, ^The Encroaching Desert: Literary 
Production and Ascetic Space in Early Christian Egypt," Journal of Early Christian Studies 
] (1993), pp. 281-96 (— Ascetics, Society, and the Desert: Studies in. Early Egyptian Monasticism 
(Harrisburg: Trinity Press, 1999), pp. 73-88). 

?! QA 405-7, 414-415, SC 451, pp. 470-76, 486-90. 

*? 04 142, SC 427, p. 520. 

?* 0A 544, SC 451, p. 690. 

* QA 325, SC 450, p. 322; QA 712, Volos, pp. 322-23. 

? A term used by Marc the Monk (early-fifth century) to designate monastüc disci- 
pline: 7reatise, vol. I, ed. and trans. Georges-Matthieu de Durand, Marc le moine: Traité 
I, SC 445 (Panis: Cerf, 1999), pp. 74-129. 
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during the late fourth century and first half of the fifth, led to the estab- 
lishment of the monastic center at Gaza. Though this community can 
easily be depicted as heir to the Egyptian monastic tradition, especially of 
Scetis and Kellia, the monastic tradition of this region had its own dis- 
tinctive character. Several letters confirm that the monks were well versed 
in the writings of such prominent ascetics as Basil of Caesarea (330-379), 
Evagrius Ponticus, and John Chrysostom (d. 407). Likewise, the school of 
Gaza shows a lingering and deeply rooted spiritual affinity to the Afophthegmata 
patrum—a collection of sayings of the Desert Fathers that was probably 
redacted in the Gaza region." Its teaching, however, did not adhere to 
any particular spiritual trend; its teachers, having to compete with earlier 
traditions, showed no hesitation in deviating from it in some cases. ? Whereas 
Evagrius Ponticus in Egypt and Diadochus Photicus (400-468) in Greece, 
for example, offered philosophical and sophisticated methods for recon- 
structing the self, the Fathers in Gaza elaborated a relatively simple scheme 
of spiritual progress, in which the vehicle of prayer was central. In this 
course of lechniques du soi the teachers of Gaza had one golden rule: to 
offer to each individual the advice suitable to his specific condition, phys- 
ical or psychological. The basic assumption of Barsanuphius was: God 
does not make demands of any man beyond his power."9? 'To Andrew, 
who was asking about unceasing prayer and whether he ought to have a 
rule (xavóv), Barsanuphius emphatically responded that a man living in 
solitude, especially one who 1s bedridden, has no rule (kavóva ox £yei).?! 
Barsanuphius gave precise instructions as to how a monk should pass each 
day: "You ought to sing psalms a lhitde, recite by heart a little, search and 
watch the thoughts a little."9? But he stressed that the Fathers had no need 


* S. Rubenson, "The Egyptian Relations of Early Palestinian Monasticism," in A. 
O'Mahony with G. Gunner and K. Hintlian (eds.), 7e Christian Heritage in the Holy Land 
(London: Scorpion Cavendish, 1995), pp. 35-46. 

?' "The most comprehensive study of this problem is G. Gould, 7/e Desert Fathers on 
Monastic Community (Oxford: Clarendon, 1993), pp. 1-25, where previous bibliography is 
provided. 

*' See, for example, QA 140, 143, SC 427, pp. 516, 520-24. 

? For Diadochus' teachings, see his Hundred Gnostic Chapters, Sermons on. the Ascension 
and Vin, ed. and trans. E. de Places, Dvadoque de Photicé Oeuvres spürituelles, SC. 5bis 
(Paris: Cerf, 1966). 

9 OA 78, SC 427, p. 362. 

* QA 87, SC 427, p. 378. For the same approach concerning recitation of psalms, 
see QA 23, SC 426, pp. 211-12. 

9? OA 85, SC 427, p. 374. Evagrius, in his work De jejunio [in J. Muyldermans (ed.)], 
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for rules, since their entire day was regulated. Each monk ought to pray 
according to his ability. Hence the most distinctive mark of the spiritual 
direction in this community was the flexibihty of its instructions. 

In a world extensively attended by evasive demons and temptations, 
resistance should be practiced continuously. Hence the command in ! 
Thessalonians 5:17: "Pray constantly" (&óiaAeUrtOG rpootóxyeo0e), which 
provided the textual basis for the concept of unceasing prayer, acquired a 
tremendous new role in monastic culture. In early Jewish and Chrisüan 
sources unceasing prayer was the affair of the angels, mentioned mainly 
in a mystical context, in the heavenly liturgy.** This was radically changed 
in the ascetic milieu of the ensuing generations. For Origen the idea of 
the virtuous life was continuous prayer to God and fulfillment of ! 
Thessalonians 5:17. It became one of the most obvious weapons against 
demons and bad thoughts.9? 'The ZL;fe of Antony is among the earliest exam- 
ples of the growing tendency to employ unceasing prayer in this battle? 
Evagrius Ponticus draws attention to this very important fact: 


FEvagriana. Syriaca, Bibliothéque du Muséon 31 [Louvain: 1952], p. 116) suggested rather 
a different schedule for the monk's daily exercises: "The hours of the day will be for 
you as follows: The hour of reading, the hour of the office, the hour of prayer, and 
during your whole life the remembrance of God." 

5*5 OA 85, 126, SC 427, pp. 374, 478-80. 

?* See, for example, 7e Apocalypse of Abraham, Eng. trans. G. H. Box (London: SPCK, 
1919), pp. 57-59; Similitudes of Enoch, 39:12-13; Passio sanctarum Perpetuae et. Felicitatis 12, 
ed. and trans. H. Musurillo, 77e Acts of the Christtan Martyrs, vol. II (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1972), p. 120. In this text (generally dated to A.D. 200), is an account 
of the ascent of the martyrs to heaven in three stages. At the third stage they entered 
the heavenly city were they saw four angels: "And we heard the sound of voices in 
unison chanting endlessly: &yvoc, &yvoc, i&ytoc." 

*? Origen, On Prayer 12,2. On this aspect of Origen's On Prayer, see A. Monaci 
Castagno, "Un invito alla vita perfetta: Il IIEPI EYXHX di Origene," Studia. Ephemeridis 
Augustinanum 57 (1997), pp. 126-34; L. Perrone, "Prayer in Origen's Contra Celsum: 'The 
Knowledge of God and the Truth of Chrisüanity," Vigiliae Christianae 55 (2001), p. 18. 

* On unceasing prayer as a weapon against demons, see for example, Apoph. N 66; 
N 409, pp. 136. 

97 "The Life of Antony 5. 39, 51, SC. 400, pp. 142, 240-42, 272-74; M. Marx, "Incessant 
prayer in the Vita Antonz," Studia Anselmiana 38 (1956), pp. 108-35; J. Kevin Coyle, "Early 
Monks, Prayer, and the Devil," in P. Allen, R. Canning and L. Cross (eds.), Prayer and 
Spirituality in the Early Church, Vol. II (Queensland: Australian Catholic Univ., 1998), pp. 
229-49. J. Daniélou (DSpir III, p. 168) was too quick to assert that in the Shepherd of 
Hermas (Mandate XI, 14-17) "On trouve ici le théme de la puissance de la priére pour 
chasser les démons." Yet in the Greek text published by M. W. Holmes (75e Apostolic 
Fathers, Grand Rapids: Baker, 1999, p. 408), the verb *to pray" does not appear. 
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We have received no command to work, to pass the night in vigils and to 
fast constantly. However, we do have the obligation to pray without ceas- 
ing...prayer makes the mind (votg) strong and pure for combat, since by 
its very nature the spirit is made to pray. Moreover, prayer even fights with- 
out the aid of the body and combats the demons on behalf of all other pow- 
ers of the soul. 


The teachers of Gaza dealt directly with this type of prayer more than 
once and advised on its concrete realization. Abba Isaiah, in one of his 
lessons of spiritual guidance, preached love of continuous prayer (ovveyác 
npoc£óyeo0ou) as the way to illuminate one's heart? Continuous prayer, 
according to him, was a tool by which the monk could defeat captivity 
(oixuoA ocio). Following the prevalent view, the Old Men too identified 
demons as the major obstacle on the path leading to God, and unceasing 
prayer as the ultimate remedy." Barsanuphius recounted to Dorotheus his 
personal struggle with the demon of luxury and his Aoyiopot, lasting five 
years. Only by constant supplication did he resist and was delivered, con- 
cluding: &A continuous prayer with tears puts an end to this thing." The 
perception of the devil as a powerful and authoritative entity once raised 
the simple question by one of the monks in Gaza: "Who gave to the devil 


its power and authority?"^? 


This sharp and embarrassing question was 
apparently anathema to Barsanuphius. According to him it was not nec- 
essary to know the answer. But he was certain that to pray unceasingly 
prevents all evil, because "this prayer doesn't leave any space in us for the 
devil.""* Hence, the device of unceasing prayer is used by monks not only 
in order to *leave no crevice in the day or night in which the merely per- 
sonal could emerge,"^? but rather as an unceasing exercise that guarantees 
the elimination of evil, demons, and Aoywpot. In Barsanuphius' view, the 


time of liturgy is also suitable for fighüng the demons. One should cry 


? Evagrius, Praktikos 49, SC. 171, pp. 610-13; Ad Monachos 37. On the nature and 
role of the vog in Evagrius' writings, see D. Bertrant, *Force et faiblesse du Nobg chez 
Évagre le Pontique," Studia Patristica 35 (2001), pp. 10-23. 

?" Abba Isaiah, Logos 16, Greek text edited by Augoustinos Monachos (Jerusalem: 
1911, 2nd ed. S. N. Schoinas, Volos: 1962), p. 88. 

? [bid., p. 94. 

" QA 255, SC 450, p. 214. 

? OA 258, SC 450, p. 228. 

^ OA 127, SC 427, pp. 480-82. 

^ QA 848. This letter is preserved only in ms. Paris gr. 873, Fr. trans. Barsanufhe et 
jean de Gaza: Correspondance (Solesmes: Solesmes, 1993), 2nd ed., p. 535. 

? As claimed by Harpham, 7e Ascetic Imperative in. Culture and Criticism, p. 25. 
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unceasingly in spirit (kpovyáGov àówAeintog 19 vot) in the sanctuary of the 
interior man: *Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord Sabaot, the heaven and earth are 
full of your glory" ("Ayioc, &yvoc, &yvoc, Kópiog Xo o90, rAApng ó otpavóc xoi 
fi Yfi tfi; 96&ngc 009).'? According to him, through the terrible, awesome sound 
of this cry the devil trembles and leaps out of the soul, and the demons flee 
in shame." Certainly, the use of silent trzsagion here 1s one of Barsanuphius' 
most striking teachings concerning the way to put demons to flight. 

Although unceasing prayer already had a long history in monastic culture 
by then, from the letters of Barsanuphius and John one can perceive the 
frequency with which the quesüuon *How can one pray unceasingly?" (àà- 
aÀeintog npoceoygo0ou was asked and its acute relevance still for monks 
and pious laymen in sixth-century Gaza." In several instances Barsanuphius 
approached the precept of unceasing prayer in the same spirit as 15 revealed 
in the Apophthegmata? that is, simply to pray in every situation and every 
place (1 Tim. 2:8)?! 

But unceasing prayer is not merely a vague recommendation to pray; 
it comprises a short phrase that includes the name Jesus and it should be 
uttered without interrupüon. To Dorotheus, when he was ill, desperate, 
and violently attacked by luxury, Barsanuphius wrote that the devil had 
launched a war against him; he suggested that Dorotheus pray unceas- 
ingly, and he transmitted to him a formula of unceasing prayer: *Lord, 
Jesus Christ, save me from all shameful passions."*??^ On another occasion 








^ Isaiah 6:3. 

" QA 241, SC 450, p. 188. 

? 'The classic treatment of unceasing prayer is I. Hausherr, Hésychasme et priére, 
Orientalia Chrisüana. Analecta. 176 (Rome: Pont. Institutum Orientalium Studiorum, 
1966), pp. 255-306; G. Bunge, '"Priez sans cesse": Aux origines de la priére hésychaste,' 
Studia Monastica 30 (1988), pp. 7-16; C. Stewart, "John Cassian on Unceasing Prayer," 
Monastic. Studies 15 (1984), pp. 159-77; M. Belda, "The Concept of Continual Prayer 
According to John Cassian," in. Prayer and Spintuality, Vol. II, pp. 127-43. 

? QA 710, Volos, p. 322. 

*? *How can one pray unceasingly? Since the spirit becomes tired of God's labour?" 
'This question, preserved in the Afophthegmata, pointed to the technical and psychological 
problems inherent in this precept. The answer is that by no means should one understand 
it as prescribing that the liturgy be at fixed hours. Rather, during every physical activity, 
and when eating or sleeping, one should pray (Apoph. J 714, p. 299). For this saying, 
see the text published by J.-C. Guy, "Un entretien monastique," Recherches de. science 
relipieuse 50 (1962), pp. 235-36, 240-41) who dated it to the second half of the sixth 
century. On unceasing prayer in the Apophthegmata, see L. Regnault, *La priére continuelle 
*monologistos' dans la littérature apophtegmatique," /rénikon 47 (1974), pp. 467-93. 

* QA 441, SC 451, pp. 518-20. 

*?? OA 255, SC 450, p. 214. 
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Barsanuphius prescribed a similar prayer for Dorotheus to recite unceas- 
ingly: *Jesus come to my help." When one of the fathers was wonder- 
ing whether it was better to adhere to the formula "Lord Jesus Christ, 
have mercy on me" or to recite psalms, John took a moderate stance and 
advised combining the two.?* Moreover, unceasing prayer can be interpreted 
as inner prayer. Thus in one case John explained to a sick abbot who was 
unable to hold the liturgy that from a sick person God does not expect a 
corporal liturgy but rather a spiritual liturgy—that is, prayer (Ob Aewovpytav 
cogatur, &AA xveopatinv, toot! ott ti]v eoxnv)—since the command is 
to pray without ceasing ('AÓówaAeixtog npoceoxec0c).? To a layman who 
directly questioned the practice: "How can one pray without ceasing?" 
Barsanuphius explained that when one is alone he should say psalms and 
pray aloud and in his heart (£v 19 otópac koi tfj kopóto npooebxeo0o), but 
when he is in a public place or with others, he need not recite psalms 
aloud, only in spirit (uóvn tfj &1avoiq). "The Old Men repeatedly stressed 
that one should pray unceasingly—that is, without limit or stint." 

Prayer in general served in monastic culture as a promoter of spiritual 
progress. However, it becomes clear that only those who are perfect are 
worthy to recite certain prayers. For instance, Abba Isaiah has explained 
that the prayer *Our Lord in Heaven . . . Sanctify your Name" ('Amac0fyto 
tó óvou& cov) (Matt. 6:9) is appropriate only for the perfect (rotto t&v 
t£Àeiov &otw), "since there is no way that the name of God shall be 
sancüfied by us as long as we are dominated by the passions (rofóv)."*? 
Barsanuphius and John had been asked whether it was good to meditate 
or to pray in the heart without words continuously. They answered that 
this is reserved for the perfect—those who are able to master their intel- 
lect and keep it in awe of God (Toto t&v teAet(ov &oti tàv Óvvauévav 
xvBepv&v tóv vobv xoi eie tóv qóBov too Oeo £yew).9 For those monks not 


5 0A 268, SC 450, p. 252. 

9* 0A 175, SC 427, p. 578. 

9 0A 212, SC 427, p. 662. 

$5 0A 710, Volos, p. 322. On the obstacles of unceasing prayer in the monastic 
milieu, see A. Guillaumont, *Le probléme de la priére continuelle dans le monachisme 
ancien," in, idem, Zludes sur la spiritualité de. l'Orient. Chrétien, Spiritualité Orientale 66 
(Abbaye de Bellefontaine: 1996), pp. 131-41. 

9 QA 241, SC 450, pp. 186-90. 

$5 Abba Isaiah, Logos 26, p. 184; Apophtegmata, Systematic. Collection, ed. and trans. 
J.-C. Guy, SC 387, p. 106. 

9? QA 431, SC 451, p. 508. See also K. Ware, "Silence in Prayer: The Meaning of 
Hesychia," in B. Pennington (ed.), One Yet Two Monastic Traditions East and West, Cistercian 
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able to guard unceasingly the presence of the spirit toward God, the Old 


Men advised combining meditation and "prayer of the tongue."?? 


One of the important questions Barsanuphius faced in this context was 
the degree of perfection to which unceasing prayer belonged. Here he was 


very clear, answering Andrew, one of his disciples, that it belongs to the 


l 


state of ànóOcw,? a state that for him was perceived also as a grace 


(x&pwouo) conferred by God.? In his answer Barsanuphius demonstrated 


3 


great familiarity with the teachings on prayer of Evagrius,?? who sharply 


insisted that "the state of prayer can be aptly described as a habitual state 
of unshakable calm" (àzá0e10).^* To the question of how one can acquire 
"the perfect prayer" (npooevyn t£Aeioa), Barsanuphius answered in purely 
Evagrian terminology: 


It is to converse with God without distraction and recollect all your thoughts 
and senses (£oti 1ó Aaa 1 cà àpeuBóotos, £v tà ovvéyew OAovc totc AoywpyoUg 
uet& t&v aicOntnptov) ... to be dead to the world and everything belonging 
to the world... The mind (voc) should be present before God and speak to 
him. We recognize that we are praying when we are delivered of all agita- 
tion and we see that the spirit rejoices to be illuminated in the Lord (6 voog 
qotioÜeig £v Kopio). And the sign that one has touched on the perfect prayer 
is a state without any disturbance; even though the whole world attacks us 
we are not disturbed . . .^ 


Studies 29 (Kalamazoo: Cistercian, 1976), p. 29. Ware noticed that for Gregory Palamas 
in the fourteenth century everybody could undertake unceasing prayer. 

* QA 431, SC 451, p. 508. 

*' QA 87, SC 427, p. 376. 

? 0A 141, SC 427, p. 518. 

*5 On Evagrius' terminology and theory of prayer, see D. A. Ousley, *Evagrius' 
Theology of Prayer and the Spiritual Life," Ph. dissertation, The University of Chicago, 
1979; G. Bunge, "The Spiritual Prayer: On the Trinitanan Mysücism of Evagrius of 
Pontus," Monastic Studies 17 (1986), pp. 191-208; C. Stewart, *Imageless Prayer and the 
Theological Vision of Evagrius Ponücus," 7ECS 9 (2001), pp. 173-204. 

^ Evagrius, Chapters on. Prayer 52, PG. 79:1177, Eng. trans. J. E. Bamberger, 7he 
Praküikos: Chapters on. Prayer, Cistercian Studies 4 (Kalamazoo: Cistercian, 1981), p. 63. For 
a different view regarding Evagrius' influence on the monastic community in Gaza, see 
F. Neyt, "Le vocabulaire de Barsanuphe et de Jean de Gaza," Studia Patristica 12 (1975), pp. 
247-53. Neyt has concluded, on the basis of the letters sent by the Old Men to Dorotheus, 
that the influence of the Evagrian terminology was rather minor. However, it is difficult 
to agree with the conclusion about the deliberate avoidance of the term àróOew in the 
correspondence, see Correspondance, SC. 427, p. 507, note 6. The editors believe that it 
reflects the tendency of the Old Men to distance themselves from Evagrian terminology. 

? OA 150, SC 427, pp. 536-39. The last statement echoes the story told by Evagrius 
about a spiritual man: while he was praying a viper crawled up to him and seized his 
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similarly, when one of the fathers in Gaza asked whether meditation 
(ueAétn) rendered a prayer pure (xowi xoBapàv xpooevyfyv), John, following 
Evagrius' teaching, clearly identified the state of pure prayer as one devoid 
of passions, devoid of self-will. Hence meditation, he said, is not *a pre- 
lude" (rapookevootuf) to pure prayer (xoOapàc npooevxyfic).?? 

From these letters we might conclude that what we have seen here is 
not simply an adoption of vague terminology, that of "pure prayer"—a 
term extremely rare in the days before Evagrius and clearly associated with 
his treatise Chapters on Prayer? Rather, the two Old Men were sharing here 
the very concept of Evagrius' prayer, perceiving it as an ascent of the mind 
to God, consisting in the renunciation of all things, that 1s the goal of spir- 
itual progress reserved only for the perfect who practice spiritual exercises 
leading to the stage of ànóOeo. 

Although the Old Men's vocabulary and concept of prayer linked them 
with the Evagrian tradition, their intellectual profiles were distinctly differ- 
ent from that of Evagrius; they were far removed from his theology and 
speculative mysticism.? And to follow Evagrius' teaching was not so ob- 
vious for a community that 1denüfied him as an. Origenist. Nevertheless, 
Barsanuphius and John never actually rejected his teaching as a. whole. 
Their followers forced them to tackle the ensuing question openly: were 
they permitted to read Evagrius' writings? Barsanuphius answered nervously 
and at length, rejecting what seemed to him "doctrines that lead to dark- 
ness" and ordering the questioning monk not to accept Evagrius' doctrines 
but to read what is "useful to the soul." Barsanuphius advised him not 
to involve himself in this problem, but to walk along the path of the 
Fathers—that 1s, the path of humility, obedience, tears, asceticism, poverty, 


foot. He did not so much as lower his arms until he had finished his customary prayer. 
Evagrius, Chapters on. Prayer 109, Eng. trans. p. 73 and note 50, where a similar passage 
from Babyloman Talmud (Berakoth 5, 30b) 1s quoted. 

? OA 177, SC 427, p. 578-80. 

? On this term in early Christian literature, see S. Brock, /saac of JNineveh (Isaac the 
Syrian): "The Second Part," Chapters IV-XLI, CSCO 555 (Louvain: Peeters, 1995), pp. 2-3, 
note 95. 

?' On this aspect of Evagrius! Chapters on. Prayer, see I. Hausherr, *Le traité de l'Oraison 
d'Evagre le Pontique," Revue d'Ascétique et de mystique 35 (1959), pp. 1-26. 

? QA, 602-3, SC 451, pp. 812-14. The anti-Origenist tenor of Barsanuphius and 
John is revealed in letters 600-607. See the discussion on these letters in A. Guillaumont, 
Les "Káphalaia gnostica^ d'Évagre le Pontique et l'histoire de l'origénisme chez les grecs et chez les 
syriens, Patristica Sorbonensia 5 (Paris: Seuil, 1962), pp. 124-28; D. Hombergen, 
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detachment of the self, etc. AIL this, he explained, was to be found in 
the sayings of the Fathers and in their Vitae. As Antoine Guillaumont has 
shown, in this matter the two Old Men's stance vis-à-vis Evagrius' writ- 
ings was similar to that reflected in the Apophthegmata patrum.?! In a sense, 
theological controversies counted for little in the practice of shaping the 
self in the monastic culture. For a community that adopted the antü-intel- 
lectual ideal of Abba Isaiah it is not surprising that theology played a 
minor role in its spiritual direction; ^ indeed, the Old Men totally forbade 
the discussion. of theology. 'To pursue Evagrius monastic teaching on 
prayer, then, was not an obvious choice for the monks of Gaza. However 
in the Evagrian teaching on pure prayer they found what was needed for 
those who were perfect. 

Unceasing prayer is closely connected to another sort of prayer—namely, 
remembrance of God (uvm 0209). Invoking the name of God unceasingly 
was the ultimate fulfillment of 1 Thess. 5:17."* While unceasing prayer 
and pure prayer served as a technique of introspection mainly for the per- 
fect, the nature and funcaon of remembrance of God was different. The 
idea of remembrance of God was of course not born in monastc culture. 
lhe ancient writers who evoked this topic include Philo, Marcus Aurelius, 
Ongen, and many others." In monastic culture we encounter a clear 
transformation of this biblical and philosophical idea into an independent 
pattern of prayer serving as a device for spiritual progression.!9? 

The monks of Gaza cultivated a particular form of memory of God, a 
type of prayer that served as a "techniques du soi" in the words of Michel 


!"» 04 600, SC 451, p. 810. 

!? Guillaumont, Les Kephalata gnostica, p. 127. 

!? See, for example, Abba Isaiah, Logos 6.1; 26.18, 30.4; QA 469, SC. 451, pp. 568- 
73; QA 698, Volos, p. 320. 

!5 04 694, Volos, p. 319. 

!" 0A 709, Volos, p. 322. 

!5 Philo, 7he Migration of Abraham 56, ed. F. H. Colson, LCL IV, p. 162; idem, 7/he 
Special Laws YI, 171, ed. F. H. Colson, LCL VII, p. 412; ibid. I, 133, p. 174; idem, On 
the Virtues 165, LCL VIII, p. 264; idem, Vita contemplativa 26, LCL IX, p. 126. See also, 
A. Guillaumont, *Philon et les ongines du monachisme," in idem, Aux origines du monachisme 
chrétien, pp. 25-37; H. J. Sieben, *Mnéme Theou," DSpir, X. (Paris: Beauchesne, 1980), cols. 
1407-14. Marcus Aurelius, Meditations VI, 7, LCL ed. C. R. Haines (Cambridge: Harvard, 
1961), p. 132; X, 8, p. 270; A. Solignac, "La mémoire et Dieu," DSpir X, cols. 996-99; 
Hausherr, Noms du Christ et vows d'oratson, pp. 156-62; Hadot, Spiritual Exercises, pp. 132-34. 

!? See, for example, Cassian, Collationes X, 10, text and Fr. trans. E. Pichery, Conferences, 
SC 54 (Paris: Cerf, 1957), p. 85; K. Ware, The Holy Name of Jesus in East and West: 
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Foucault—that 1s, practices for the formation of a certain sort of self. Abba 
Isaiah in his discussion on perfection spells out various components of per- 
fecton, stressing the necessity for remembrance of God for unceasingly 
stimulating someone on the road toward perfection. For above all it 1s 
a tool for calming the Aoywpot and various passions and temptations. 
Barsanuphius too assigned a central place to invocation of the name of God, 
and he perceived it as a prayer far excellence." Remembrance of God, tran- 
quillity of the spirit, and humility are the suitable dispositions for banishing 
all evil thoughts.!? In several cases he considered it beyond the abihty of 
the monk to vanquish passions; but through invocation of the name of 
God the devices (umxoavüuoto) of the enemies are reduced to nothing." 
According to circumstance the invocation of God's name could be uttered 
aloud or in the heart, on the basis of Matt. 6:6, "Pray to your Father in 
secret, with the door shut"? When it is not possible to invoke him even 
in the heart, then it 1s sufficient to remember God in order to be safe, 
since in Barsanuphius' eyes remembrance 1s more rapid than invocation.!? 
Barsanuphius and John by no means encouraged excessive habits of prayer. 
Thus to a layman who wanted to know how many times one should invoke 
the name of God (érixoAobpot 10 Óvopa 109 0700) the Old Man wrote that 
it Is preferable only once and in any case no more than three times.!* 
Dorotheus asked if it was possible to banish his passionate thoughts by 
opposition or penance. Barsanuphius replied that opposition (àvtUAéS5o) and 
penance (érvtuirfjoa) are only for people strong enough to struggle successfully 
with the demons; others can only seek "refuge in the name of Jesus," since 
for all passions, nothing is more efficacious than invoking the name of 
God.'? So he advised him to recite without ceasing, *Lord Jesus Christ 


p 


save me from shameful passions," or simply, Jesus, come to my aid."!!^ 
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From the correspondence we can glean the development of the tradi- 
tion of remembrance of God. Dorotheus himself first consulted Barsanuphius 
as to whether he was worthy of pracücing remembrance of God continu- 
ously, then he asked for instructions. Barsanuphius encouraged him to begin 
this practice and not to fear it.'" Disturbed by his work treating his fel- 
low monks in the infirmary in the monastery, Dorotheus almost failed to 
remember God, and this troubled him. Could one remember God while 
working and in the presence of other people? Barsanuphius assured him 
each person can practice continuous remembrance of God according to 
his own measure.!? Dorotheus in turn recommended remembrance of God, 


119 


saying that it accompanies the monk in all his activities "^ and comforts 


the soul, using as a textual basis Psalms 77:4. 'The "Jesus prayer" 1s not 
discussed in Dorotheus' /nstructions, nor is the theoretical aspect of prayer 
in general.?' His main role was to transmit to his monks, and mainly to 
his disciple Dositheus, the instructions and formulas of prayer he had 
received from Barsanuphius and John,'? such as to pray unceasingly "Lord, 


?5123 


Jesus Christ, have mercy upon me" and *Son of God, save me." ^? During 


Dositheus' illness his master urged that he not forget his prayer. But when 
he was moribund and no longer able to pray, Dorotheus instructed him 


to reduce his prayer and "simply remember God,""* as remembrance of 


125 


God consoles the soul (fj uvm 109 0800 rapax et civ woxnv).? This instruc- 


tion stems from Barsanuphius' clear conviction that remembrance of God 
"js more rapid" than invocation of the Name.'?? 

It is typical of Barsanuphius and John that their main concern was 
to provide their clients with immediate solutions to their problems and 
temptations, rather than searching out the causes of those problems. Thus 
when a monk ( John of Beersheba) proposed "seeking out the causes of the 
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temptations that rose up against him in diverse ways," the Great Old Man 
advised him: "Labour not in searching out matters, but call out the name 
of Jesus, saying: *Jesus, help me" (kpáGe 1o óvopa "Incot, Aéyov- 'Incoo Bore: 
uoU. 7 Barsanuphius honestly admitted that he did not know how the rem- 
edy of invoking of the name of God functions, nor how it annihilates pas- 
sions. However, he was unequivocal that "the fact of invoking God without 
interruption, is a remedy that not only avoids all the passions but also 
eradicates the act itself;"?? the Old Men were certain that the uvm 0700 
"utterly destroys all that is evil."? 'This concept of remedy is quite far from 
Basil of Caesarea" understanding of the noetic role of uvm 0c09, and dis- 
tant from Diadochus' concept of reunificatnon of the soul by perpetual 
uviium 0709. ? "This conclusion fits with the general inclination in the Gaza 
monastüc community to belitlle the speculative and mystical approach. 
Frangois Neyt has claimed that the rise of the "Jesus prayer" in Gaza is 
linked to the anthropology of the Gazan school, which was centered in 
the first place on the idea of the heart, reflecting a simple and pragmatic 
conception of life; Evagrius! school in contrast clearly distinguished between 
body, soul, and mind. Neyt's schema is attractive, yet it is an oversimplification 
of the Gazan anthropology, and it too sharply opposes Evagrian and Gazan 
spirituality. Dorotheus himself, versed in Evagrius! teaching, was looking 
for a clear and simple formula of prayer.! So sharp a dichotomy between 
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two currents of spirituality, the one centered on the mind, the other on 
the heart, is somewhat misleading in the case of the community of Gaza, '? 
since, as we saw earlier, the mind has a central role in the Old Men's 
concept of pure prayer. 

Two approaches can be identified in the letters of Barsanuphius and 
John for helping each client construct a new self through the mechanism 
of prayer. First was their fidelity to Evagrius' teaching on pure prayer, 
which was highly intellectual and reserved only for the perfect. But at the 
same time they also embraced the less demanding technique of the *Jesus 
prayer" and remembrance of God for the simple monks, since simple and 
unsophistcated methods were needed for everyday hfe as a therapy for 
passions. Discussions on pure and spiritual prayer in. monastic culture in 
subsequent generations in the East, mainly in Syriac literature, attest to 
the difficulty the spiritual fathers experienced in offering it as a. tool of sal- 
vation for all their flock.'? Adopting the "Jesus prayer" and developing 
various formulas illustrated the distinctively practical nature of spiritual 
exercises in the community of Gaza. It should be stressed that although 
the teachers of Gaza adopted Evagrius! technique of pure prayer, there is 
no trace in the corpus of the concept and practice of contemplation (8ecpíto), 
which was an integral component of Evagrius' spiritual progress. That 
aspect of Evagrius teaching was entirely ignored. Indeed on one of the 
rare occasions when Barsanuphius described the culmination of perfection 
as the total self-transformation of a monk toward a state of Oéeoiz he 
declared: "In this state there is no agitation nor distractions, while becom- 
ing entirely mind, entirely eye, entirely light, entirely perfect, entirely 
God"?*'—an ideal more honoured in the breach than in practice. 
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Éphrem de Nisibe, Hymnes sur la JNativité. Introduction par Frangois 
Graffin, traduction du syriaque et notes par Frangois Cassingena-Trévedy 
(Sources Chrétiennes 459), Paris: Les Éditions du Cerf 2001, 344 p., ISBN 
2-204-06675-3 (broché). 


This volume in the series Sources Chrétiennes contains a French trans- 
lation of 28 madrashe (hymns) composed by Ephrem the Syrian for the 
feast of Christ's birth which in Ephrem's days was celebrated on 6 January. 
The translator, Frangois Cassingena-Trévedy, a monk of the abbey of Saint- 
Marün de Ligugé, has followed the method that was also employed by 
R. Lavenant in his translation. of Ephrem's Hymns on Paradise. (Sources 
Chrétiennes 137). He tries to render the texts as literally as possible, while 
at the same time doing justice to their poetic quality. Everyone who is just 
a bit familiar with the complexity of Ephrem's poetic artistry, its compli- 
cated (monosyllabic) meters, the abundant use that 1s, for instance, made 
of alliteration, assonance and puns, will know that this is an impossible 
task. However, it means that at the very least the length of the stanzas 
and the verses is respected as much as possible. Next, to facilitate—or to 
make possible—the understanding of the meaning of the texts, some foot- 
notes have been added and, moreover, each madrasha is preceded by a 
short introduction in which the principal themes are indicated and, if nec- 
essary, elucidated. 

Father Frangois Graffin, the Nestor of Syriac studies in France who has 
simulated and aided with great modesty many a young scholar wrestling 
with Ephrem, including the present reviewer, has written. a. rather concise, 
but clear and helpful introduction to the collection translated. The ques- 
tions addressed relate to the transmission of the madrashe and their authen- 
ticity. In addition, Graffin highlights some of the most striking themes and 
motifs. As for the authenticity, he follows E. Beck, the editor of the criti- 
cal edition, who has shown convincingly that the major part of the hymns 
(in parücular the numbers 5 tll 20) have certainly been written by Ephrem 
and probably were even collected by the author during his lifetime. The 
authenticity of some of the other texts appears to be more doubtful. 
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However, in so far as they were not written by Ephrem himself, we can 
be quite sure that ample use has been made of genuine madrashe that are 
now lost. It may be remarked that these sorts of questions arise with regard 
to most, if not all, of Ephrem's hymns, especially those that were certainly 
used in the liturgy on a large scale. 

As for the footnotes added to the translated texts, I would have expected 
them to be somewhat fuller and more informative. First, it should be 
admitted that they add very little to the notes provided by E. Beck and 
K. McVeigh in their German and English translations of the same madrashe 
(E. Beck, C$CO 187; K. McVeigh, Ephrem the Syrian. Hymns (Vhe Classics 
of Western Spirituality, New York 1989). However, I even wonder whether 
they provide the minimum information that the non-specialised reader 
needs to understand the meaning of several passages. lo give only one 
example, it would have been helpful for the reader to know that, when 
Ephrem mentions the 'sons of Elohiem' (I, 22), he refers to Gen. 6, 2 and, 
moreover, that he interestingly identifies these sons of Elohiem not with 
angels, but with Seth, his son Enosh, his grandson Kenan and their prog- 
eny (see also hymn De .Natwitate I, 48; cf. T. Kronholm, Motifs from Genesis 
1-11 tn the genuine Hymns of Ephrem the Syrian, Lund 1978, 163-171). On the 
other hand, some of the explanations that the translator does give, are not 
entirely to the point. For instance, to explain the preceding stanza (I, 21) 
in which Ephrem states that Seth took the place of Abel (quotation from 
Gen. 4,25) and was looking forward to the Son murdered (Christ), Cassingena- 
Trévedy, points to certain Jewish legends and gnostic traditions who con- 
sidered Seth as the ancestor of the Messiah' (as is quite often the case, the 
idea has obviously been borrowed from McVeigh; cf. op. cit., p. 66, note 
21). The reference 1s irrelevant, since Seth is not depicted here as a fore- 
runner, let alone as an ancestor of the Messiah! 

Apart from these flaws, the translation of the Syriac hymns is in general 
reliable and worth of Ephrem's poetry. This volume, therefore, may be 
welcomed as a valuable contribution to a series which owes its reputation 
first and foremost to its outstanding editions and translations of Greek and 
Latin texts. 
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Sebastian "hier, Kzehe bei Pelagius (Patrisüsche Texte und Studien 50), 
Berlin-New York: Walter de Gruyter 1999, IX - 358 S., ISBN 3-11- 
016314-4 (Leinen). 


The need to distance Pelagius from the tedious controversy with Augustine, 
which bears his name and has rendered it notorious, has been recognised 
for many years. The time is more than ripe to "rehabilitate" this theolo- 
gian and *re-contextualise" his work and thought in the ecclesiastical back- 
ground of his time. Pelagius never ceased to think of himself as a member 
and a servant of the church. In this respect the present book, originally 
a doctoral dissertation submitted to the Evangelisch-Theologische. Fakultát 
at the University of Gótüngen, is a laudable and promising undertaking. 
It aims to recover the ecclesiological dimension of Pelagius thought and 
presents it in its historical-theological context. This idea is certainly origi- 
nal, and it is carried. through with skill and. enthusiasm. Moreover, the 
author (I.) makes a serious attempt to relate the historical material to 
modern theological and biblical thinking, and to draw possible lessons from 
it for contemporary ecclesiology. 

The author begins with a survey of recent research on Pelagius (pp. 
1-50). Then he sets out his argument: Pelagius does not merely focus on 
the individual human being before God, knowing God and his will, and 
able to fulfil the latter, supported by Christ and the Law, against the per- 
sistent consuetudo of sin (pp. 51-89). Rather, T. argues, according to Pelagius, 
converted Christians form a community in relationship with God, the body 
of Christ, within which holiness, assimilaton to. God and perfection are 
realised (pp. 90-162). 'This perfect community is united in the love of God 
and neighbour, and constitutes an order of its own (pp. 163-219), in the 
hierarchy and in the sacraments: baptism, atonement and the eucharist 
(pp. 220-311). 

T. states his case that "The Church" is not just a marginal aspect in 
Pelagius thinking but a theme which is crucial (p. 212: "Kirche... ein 
Themenschwerpunkt") based heavily on the Zxpostitiones xi epistularum. Paul. 
These predate the *Pelagian controversy" by nearly a decade and contain 
many statements which were later attacked as heretical, but were widely 
accepted at the time; for the Expositiones were not some obscure, sectarian, 
work, but one of the greatest achievements in western Pauline exegesis up 
to that date. It would be surprising, therefore, if they did not contain some 
sort of ecclesiology, and T's comparison of them with other contempo- 
rary examples of Pauline exegesis by Manius Victorinus, Rufinus, Ambrosiaster 
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and Augustine yields some very interesting results. The relevant chapter 
represents one of the stronger parts of this book. 

However, this is also where the problems begin. The Expositiones are, 
with the exception of the Epistula ad Demetriadem, the only work which (more 
or less) is extant in its entirety and can with any certainty be attributed 
to Pelagius. T. himself, in his report on the current state of research, agrees 
with this assessment. On p. 28 he announces that he 1s therefore not going 
to consider the Epistula ad Celantiam in. his study, because Pelagius! authorship 
of that work is not established, though he adds that he does so despite his 
own, "personal, belief" in Pelagius! authorship. But apparently on p. 283f. 
he follows precisely this personal belief rather than his earlier, methodically 
aware, analysis, as he discusses Pelagius! ambivalence about different degrees 
of sin on the ground of two passages drawn from the Epistula ad Celantiam. 
This may have been tempting, given that this work yields that material 
and can "somehow" be associated with Pelagius, but it weakens the con- 
sistency of T.'s thesis. One might even argue that T. probably would have 
been able to put his case much more strongly had he restricted himself to 
a study of the Exfositiones. Yet it would have had to be a much more 
stronger study than this one; for the problems raised by the text of the 
Expositiones alone are formidable. This is not to suggest that T. could have 
been expected to tackle them all, but a little more awareness of problematic 
issues might have been in order. This also translates into other areas. E.g. 
T. seems roughly aware of the emerging consensus that Pelagius! De natura 
dates from ca. 405/7 (rather than shortly before 415, as traditionally 
thought), but his remarks on p. 216 suggest that he does not consider De 
natura and the Expositiones more or less contemporary writings, with De natura 
possibly even predating the Expositiones. 

Another point of criticism 1s that he often fails to treat his subject his- 
torically and philologically, on its own merits, before subjecüng it to other 
modes of criticism drawn from modern theology and exegesis or from his 
own personal convictions. Now there is nothing wrong with having per- 
sonal convictions, but if they are not supported by arguments or put in 
context, they tend to confuse and weaken a case rather than support it. 
E.g. is there really *one", ultimately valid, interpretation of Paul, as T. 
repeatedly seems to suggest, as a vantage point for his study? There is also 
nothing wrong with being inspired by Pelagius, but the reader of a 
historical-theological monograph would also like to find Pelagius! thought 
represented in its own right. 

This leads to a third point of criticism concerning T's treatment of the 
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Expositiones. Where does Paul end, and where does Pelagius begin? Where 
is the boundary between the Biblical (Pauline) /emma and Pelagius com- 
mentary? What additional meaning does Pelagius ascribe to the various 
Pauline texts and concepts which he discusses? This is especially impor- 
tant for theological concepts like the Holy Spirit, the Body of Christ, 
Holiness etc. Pelagius, to begin with, 1s keen not to hypostatize. lake for 
example Eph 5,30: "We are members of [Christ's] body." In Pelagius we 
read: ^His members must imitate him in everything" (p. 115). The focus 
is on practice. Take Gal 5,16: *Be guided by the Holy Spin." Pelagius: 
"Be guided by spiritual actions" (p. 71.281). Again, emphasis is laid on 
the dimension of the practical. This applies equally to negative concepts, 
for example Rom 5,12: "Through one man sin came into the world and 
through sin death." Pelagius: "[re.|] through the example or model [of 
one man|" (p. 78.86). T., however, in most of these cases starts with ideas 
of his own, then discusses other cases of Patristic exegesis, and only then 
comes to Pelagius's text, without analysing in detail what it actually says 
and how it relates to the Pauline emma. For example, he assumes that 
Pelagius, who also wrote on the Trinity (cf. pp. 106-107.125), was influenced 
by fourth century orthodoxy with its concept of the Holy Spirit as one of 
the three divine hypostases. He quotes fragments of Pelagius's lost work 
De fide trinitatis and. uses them accordingly to interpret passages from the 
Expositiones. In doing so he reads much more into the Expositiones than they 
can possibly yield, lhke the concept of salvation as a new creation in Christ 
(p. 90), "the presence of God [in the church] . . . in the person [sic!] of the 
Holy Spirit! (p. 107)," or the *in-dwelling of God" in every good Chrisüan 
(pp. 104-105.111). Of course, it cannot be denied that there is "something" 
Pauline in all of these (and other) concepts, and they are all genuinely (and 
generally) Early Christian concepts. But the question is: What, specifically, 
is Pelagius" understanding of them, and how does it differ from, e.g., 
Ambrose's or Augustine's? And, even if we can relate fragments from De 
fide. trinitatis to the Expositiones, can we explain a fourth century concept like 
divine hypostasis in terms of the modern concept of person? In many cases 
T. fails even to ask such questions, let alone to give an answer. Not that 
he is completely blind to the obvious. He does notice that Pelagius" con- 
tribution lies very strongly in restricting himself to reiteraüng tradition and 
often even reducing it to practical advice. Having presence of God, accord- 
ing to Pelagius, means being motivated to live a holy life and to do good. 
But like so many scholars in the past, T. does not recognize the particu- 
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lar theological approach behind this. He is perplexed by Pelagius's peda- 
gogical language (p. 71 n. 17) and the apparent influence of what is known 
as "Antiochene exegesis" on the Expositiones (p. 105, n. 47), but he fails to 
see the link with. his project. He also ignores the possibly high ecclesio- 
logical significance of anti-heretical polemics in the Expositiones. 

Not surprisingly, T.'s conclusion contradicts his thesis, all the more obvi- 
ously, as in the end he cannot resist comparing Pelagius's with Augustine's 
ecclesiology in the context of the Pelagian controversy, thereby neutralis- 
ing any useful insights which might have been gained from the study of 
the Expositiones. (Disturbingly, T.'s main source of information for Augustine's 
doctrine of predestination in this context is Reinhold Seeberg's "Dogmen- 
geschichte", with the latest edition dating from 1953. Even Harnack's "Lehr- 
buch" would have offered him better insights). In any case, in the context 
of the controversy with Augustine it becomes obvious that for Pelagius the 
church is not the hypostatized entity which constitutes and mediates God's 
grace. Rather, as T. contradictorily concludes, "Pelagius sets out from the 
individual... The encouragement which the individual receives from the 
community is aimed at the individual's spiritual progress... When it has 
reached the state of perfection, the individual may even retreat from the 
lfe of the church ... and function as a model for others" (pp. 322-23). 
Maybe this should not only be read as a conclusion to T's book, but also 
as a starting point for a future study of the church in Pelagius, and not 
as a point that attests to the deficiency of Pelagius! ecclesiology, but to its 
adequacy and the achievement it constitutes in the context of the church 
at Rome in the first decade of the fifth century. 

As for Ts study, in spite of its merits in. terms of reportüng on recent 
research, engaging with the Expositiones, and raising awareness for the church 
as a topic in Pelagius's teaching, it ultimately does not satisfy as a com- 
prehensive and detailed treatment of its subject matter. 


Faculteit Godgeleerdheid, MaTuijs LAMBERIGTS 
Katholieke Universiteit Leuven 
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Steven A. McKinion, Words, Imagery, and the Mystery of Christ. A Reconstruction 
of Cyril of Alexandria/s Christology (Supplements to Vigiliae Christanae LV), 
Leiden-Boston-Kóln: Brill 2000, XI — 242 pp., ISBN 90-04-11987-6, 
€ 83/US$ $ 97 (clothbound with book jacket). 


First, I wish to emphasize that McKinion has written an interesting book 
on the christology of Cyril of Alexandria. The following critique is there- 
fore to be viewed in this perspective. McKinion states as the first thing in 
the introduction to his book that the aim of his work is to shed light on 
Cyril's use of images and analogies to bring forth his christology. According 
to McKinion this task has not been undertaken until now but is vital to 
reach a more profound picture of the christology of Cyril. I agree with 
McKinion that it 1s important to investigate how christological images and 
analogies function in Cyril but, in my view, the investigation done by 
McKinion shows that images and analogies in McKinion's definition. of 
them are of no particular importance to the understanding of Cyril's chris- 
tology. However, this is not the same as saying that McKinion's study is 
a waste of üme for him and his readers. His readings of Cyril's christo- 
logical texts are most often instructive even if, from time to tme, they tend 
to be a little repetitive. What 1s most important, though, is that McKinion's 
investigation of the role of images and analogies in the christology of Cyril, 
despite its failure to reach the conclusions which McKinion had antüci- 
pated, emphasizes that it is important to look into the character of the 
language used by the fathers to describe and explain their dogmatc 1deas. 
In the following I will first make a short summary of the contents of the 
book. Next, I will adduce a few more comments on the use of images. 

The book consists of three sections and eight chapters. The first chapter 
of Part 1 deals with the context of Cynril's christology, 1.e. his theological 
surroundings in Alexandria, the council of Ephesus and so on. The two 
other chapters of the first section investigate the origins of Cyril's christo- 
logical images in the Scripture and philosophy and their functions in these 
contexts. From Scripture, mostly from the Old Testament, Cyril borrows 
images illustraüng his christological statements and formulae. For instance, 
according to McKinion, the Ark of the Covenant in Cyril functions as an 
analogical illustration of the union between the human and the divine 
natures in Christ: As the Ark of the Covenant is made of wood covered 
with gold, so is the incarnated Christ a union of the divine nature and 
the human nature which covers it. There are some conditions for using 
Old Testament sayings as illustrations of the incarnated Christ: First, you 
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have to know beforehand that the incarnated Christ is a union. of divine 
and human natures. According to McKinion, Cyril knows this from the 
christological formulae in the New Testament and in the Nicene Creed. 
Second, you have to find a sign in the Old Testament text which connects 
it with. the. christology. In this example the sign is that the Ark is said to 
go before the Israelites in the wilderness. This is a parallel to the saying 
in the New Testament of Jesus who goes before men to make a place 
ready for them in heaven. According to McKinion, the christological images 
from the Old Testament thus function as :lustrations of the christological 
formulae derived from the New Testament and the Nicene Creed. 

In Chapter 3 McKinion deals with. the. images that. Cyril draws from 
philosophy to illustrate his christological dogmas, including illustrations of 
the union of the human and the divine natures in Christ. These images 
have the same function as those drawn from the Old Testament, meaning 
that they are illustrations of things known beforehand. The chapter 1s inter- 
esüung mostly because of the account of the philosophical theories of union. 

In Part 2 McKinion discusses Cyril's rejection of the two christological 
heresies which were most important to him: Nestorianism and Apollinananism. 
In Chapter 4 McKinion invesügates Cyril's interpretation of Nestorianism 
and his rejection of this kind of christology, which he thought to be hereti- 
cal. l'he main problem in Nestorius' christology, according to Cyril, is that 
the union of the Word and the man Jesus 1s not a real one. Therefore, 
according to Nestorius, the Word has not been borne of a woman, has 
not suffered, did not die and so on. According to Cyril the Word became 
man in such a way that he made the human body his own. To illustrate 
this he uses the example of the body-soul analogy. 

In Chapter 5 McKinion examines Cyril's reaction to the christology of 
Apollinaris. Apollinarianism was a problem for Cyril because the Nestorians 
accused him of being an adherent of the Apollinarian heresy. That is obvi- 
ously denied by Cyril. McKinion gives a fine descrnption of how Cynil tries 
to make it clear that his christology does not result in a destruction of the 
human nature. According to Cyril it is possible for the Word to be one 
with the human nature without destroying it. The problem for Cyril is 
how to explain his point of view. Again McKinion shows how Cyril uses 
images and analogies to illustrate his dogmatic statements. One example 
is the story from the Old Testament about the Burning Bush: God came 
to Moses as a fire in a bush. The fire burned the bush but did not de- 
stroy it. So it is also with the Word: He rests in his human body without 
destroying it. 
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In the third and final section of the book McKinion aims at a recon- 
strucüon of the christology of Cyril by means of the christological images 
which are used by him. 

In Chapter 6 it is McKinion's intention to portray the images which 
Cyril uses to illustrate that Christ is fully divine, and in Chapter 7 it is 
his intention to portray the images used to illustrate that Christ is fully 
human. McKinion uses most of his energy, though, to investigate how 
Cyril describes the. divinity and the humanity of Christ whereas the inves- 
ügation of the images and analogies that Cyril uses to ?/ustrate his descrip- 
tions of the christology recedes into the background. Although, in these 
chapters, the author aims at a positive descripüon of the christological 
images of Cyril, much of what is said here is common knowledge or known 
from the previous chapters about the christological conflicts. In. Chapter 
8, however, McKinion uses some forty pages on the christological images, 
which should have been at the focus of his investigation. But here he 
mainly sums up what has been said about images in various small para- 
graphs during the book. 

I have the feeling that McKinion writes so much about Cyril's christo- 
logical formulae and statements because there is not much to be said of 
the images and analogies which Cyril adduces to illustrate his christologi- 
cal statements. It seems as if McKinion's investigations of Cyril's use of 
images and analogies as illustrations of his christological statements most 
of all shows us that these images are not very important—but merely illus- 
trations of what is known and said beforehand. Maybe the scholars who 
have written before McKinion did right when they chose not to use much 
energy on Cyril's illustrations of his christology? Having read the book I 
am left with the feeling that I have learned much about the christology 
of Cyril in general, but not so much about the images and analogies which 
Cyril uses to illustrate his christological statements. I think, however, that 
I have learned what there is to know about these images. These illustrat- 
ing images are not as important as McKinion thought they were. 

I am not very contented, however, to leave the matter here as I sull 
consider McKinion's idea to be important. There must be more to be said 
about the use of images in the christology of Cyril. In my opinion, the 
somewhat meagre result of McKinion's invesügation is due to his definition 
of the problem. At the beginning of and often during the book, McKinion 
defines the task to be the invesügation of the images which Cyril uses to 
illustrate the christology already described by means of word, statements, for- 
mulae and so on taken from the New Testament, the Nicene Creed and 
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the Nicene Fathers. I think McKinion is right in maintaining that this is 
the way in which Cyril himself sees things: For Cyril there is a given chris- 
tology, namely the christology of the Nicene Creed. This christology to 
Cyril is a fact. To describe the incomprehensible and ineffable nature and 
work of Christ, Cyril uses the christological ideas and formulas taken from 
Nicene christology. In order to z/ustrate this christology he himself adduces 
images and analogies from the Old Testament and philosophy. McKinion's 
mistake may be that he is listening too much to Cyril. Maybe McKinion 
should have asked Cyril and himself whether or not it is true that images 
are only used as ?/|/ustrations of the Nicene christology. Is it not the case 
that Nicene christology itself is using a lot of images to describe the incom- 
prehensible and ineffable mystery of Christ? Christ is God of God, light 
of light and so on. In the Nicene Creed as well as in the Nicene chris- 
tology in general we find a lot of words and statements which at first 
glance seem to be "direct speech", but turn out to be metaphors used to 
express the ineffable mystery of the incarnation. The Nicene keyword 
homooustos 1s maybe to be understood as such a metaphor? It is thus obvi- 
ous that there is a widespread use of images in the Nicene christology. If 
McKinion had defined his task as an investigation of Cyril's understand- 
ing and use of the images provided by the Nicene christology, which is 
the foundation for Cyril's christology, it could maybe have led to some 
more profound results. 

lo conclude: I1 find McKinion's idea very interesting but I also think 
that his definition of the task 1s too narrow and therefore leads to a some- 
what meagre result. 


University of Aarhus, ANDERS-CHRISTIAN JACOBSEN 
Faculty of Theology, 
DK-8000 Aarhus C 
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in the Exegetical Writings of Evagrius Ponticus! (462-471); J. Getcha, "The Unity of the 
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476); M. Ghattas, *Der Idee von der Aypostatischen Union bei Didymos dem Blinden von 
Alexandria in den Schriften von Tura! (477-481); A. Golitzin, *Revisiting the 'Sudden": 
Epistle III in the Corpus Dionysiacum' (482-491); T. Graumann, *Váterzitate bei Theodoret 
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von Antochien und seine Christologie nach Or. III (505-513); W. Harmless, *'Salt for 
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(565-570); K. McCarthy Spoerl, *Apollinarius on the Holy Spirit! (571-592); M. Plested, 
"The Christology of Macanus-Symeon' (593-596); M.B. Simmons, Eusebius! Panegyric 
at the Dedication of the Church at Tyre A.D. 315: Anti-Porphyrian Themes in Christian 
Rhetoric of the Later Roman Empire' (597-607); L. Thunberg, "Spirit, Grace and Human 
Receptivity in St. Maximus the Confessor' (608-617); T. Tollefsen, *Did St. Maximus 
the Confessor have a Concept of Participation? (618-625); J. van Rossum, 'Gregory of 
Cyprus and Palamism' (626-630); J.P. Williams, *The Incarnational Apophasis of Maximus 
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Bouton-Touboulic, *L'esthétique de l'ordre chez saint Augustin: les images du discours 
et du tableau' (16-24); J. Brachtendorf, *The Decline of Dialectic in Augustine's Early 
Dialogues' (25-30); P.C. Burns, *Roles of Roman rhetorical exempía in Augustine's City 
of God? (31-40); A.M.C. Casiday, 'Cassian, Augustine, and De Incarnatione (41-47); F.G. 
Clancy, 'Augustine's Sermons for the Dedication of a Church' (48-55); J.K. Coyle, 
*Revisiting the Adversary in Augustüne's Contra adversarium. legis et. prophetarum! (56-63); 
R. Dobbins, 'Silence and Speech in the Ostia Experience: The Case of fons vitae (64-69); 
R. Dodaro, "The Theologian as Grammarian: Literary Decorum in Augustine's Defense 
of Orthodox Discourse! (70-83); D.E. Doyle, *Doctrinal Discipline in the Letters of St. 
Augustüne' (84-04); Y.-M. Duval, 'Pélage en son temps: Données chronologiques nou- 
velles pour une présentation nouvelle! (95-118); P. Fredriksen, *Augusüne and Israel: 
Interpretatio ad. litteram, Jews, and Judaism in Augustine's Theology of History" (119-135); 
T. Fuhrer, Zu Form und Funktion von Augustins exegetischen Schriften! (136-152); 
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von Nizáa und Augustins neunizánische Theologie! (153-168); W.A. Hannam, 'Ad illud 
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Munus. 'The Trinity in Augustine's De Fide et Symbolo 2.2" (174-180); E. Hill, *A Possible 
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tions of the human mind: De Trinitate XIT. (181-183); M. Jackson, *Miracles and 'Spiritual 
Correctness' in the Theology of St. Augustine" (184-189); G. Kendefly, *'Démarches néo- 
académiciennes chez saint Augustin aprés le Contra Academicos (190-198); J.P. Kenney, 
'Saint Augustine and the Limits of Contemplation' (199-218); W.E. Klingshirn, "The 
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'L'apport du Sermon Dolbeau 26' (331-337); O. Velasquez, *From JDubitatio to. Securitas: 
Augustine's Confessions in the context of uncertainty! (338-341); R.E. Winn, "The Moral 
and Intellectual Failure of Divine Inspiration in Augustine's De Ordine. (342-347); D.F. 
Wnight, *Non posse peccare 1n this life? St. Augustine, De correptione et gratia 12:33 (348-353). 
XV. Other Latin writers: T.D. Barnes, 'A Neglected Letter of Ambrose! (357-361); S,J.B. 
Barnish, fSacred Texts of the Secular: Writing, Hearing, and Reading Cassiodorus 
Variae (362-370); E. Cavalcanti, *The Sermon of Leo the First on the Transfiguration 
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WHERE DID ANOTHER RICH MAN COME FROM? 
THE JEWISH-CHRISTIAN PROFILE OF THE STORY ABOUT 
A RICH MAN IN THE *GOSPEL OF THE HEBREWS" 
(ORIGEN, COMM. IN MATTH. 15.14) 


BY 


PETRI LUOMANEN 


l]. Zntroduction 


The Latin translation of Origen's Commentary on Matthew contains a story 
about a rich man (cf. Mark 10:17-22; Matt 19:16-22; Luke 18:18-23).! 


It is written in a certain gospel which is called according to the Hebrews (if, 
however, it pleases somebody to accept it, not as authority but in order to 
bring to light the question that has been put): Another rich man; it says, said 
to him: "Master what good must I do in order to live?" He said to him: 
*Man, do? the Law and the Prophets." He answered him: "I have done." He 
said to him: *Go, sell all that you possess and divide it among the poor and 


! Origen, Comm. in Matth. 15.14. The translation draws on A. F. J. Kljn and G. J. 
Reinink, Paíristic Exdence for fewish-Chnstian Sects (NovISup XXXVI, Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1973) 128-129, and P. Vielhauer and G. Strecker, "Jewish-Christian Gospels" in 
W. Schneemelcher (ed), New Testament Apocrypha 1. Gospels and Related writings; English 
translation ed. by R. McL. Wilson (Cambridge/Louisville, Kentucky: James Clarke & 
Co./Westminster—]John Knox Press, 1991) 161. 

? Klijn and Reinink (Patristic Evidence, 128-129) translate "Another of the rich men," 
and the English edition of Vielhauer and Strecker ("Jewish-Chrisuan Gospels," 161) 
"The other of the two rich men." Both translations are possible on the basis of the 
Latn original (alter divitum) but because it 1s not clear from the context how many men 
there were, the simple translation "another rich man" is preferred in this article. 

? 'The English edition of Vielhauer and Strecker ("Jewish-Chrisüan Gospels," 161) 
reads: "fulfil the law and the prophets." *Fulfil" would be a strict translation for Latin 
impleo or Greek nÀnpóo. Since different versions of this story do not use the same verbs, 
a literal translation is preferred here: "do" for Latin fac. Synoptic stories about the 
Rich Man have qvÀóoco0 (observe, obey). There may also be a difference in meaning 
between "doing the Law" (refers more to individual commandments; cf. txo1£o in LXX 
Deut 27:26; Gal 3:10,12; 5:3) and "fulfilling the Law" (following the central principles; 
cf. rÀnpóo in Matt 5:20; Rom 13:8; Gal 5:14). 
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come, follow me." But the rich man began to scratch his head and it did 
not please him. The Lord said to him: "How can you say: I have done the 
Law and the Prophets?* For it is written in the Law: love your neighbor as 
yourself. See, many of your brothers, sons of Abraham, are covered with 
dung, dying from hunger and your house is full of many good things, and 
nothing at all comes out of it for them." He turned and said to Simon, his 
disciple that was sitting by him: "Simon, Son of Jonah, it is easier for a camel 
to go through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter the kingdom 
of heaven." 


Scholars generally agree that the passage was not a part of the original 
commentary but was added by the Laün translator? The translator and 
the exact time of the translation are unknown. We only have a very gen- 
eral dating between the fifth and ninth centuries. 

According to the quotation, the text is from the *Gospel according to 
the Hebrews." However, the passage is usually regarded either as a part 
of the "Gospel of the Nazoreans" or the "Gospel of the Hebrews," depend- 
ing on how the number and content of the ancient Jewish-Christian gospels 
are reconstructed. 

In his monograph, A. F. J. Klijn supports the theory of three Jewish- 
Chrsüan gospels: 1) "The Gospel of the Hebrews" written in Greek, used 
mainly by Christians in Egypt and quoted by Ongen, Clement and Didymus 
the Blind. 2) "The Gospel of the Ebionites," a Greek harmonistc gospel 


* Due to a prinüng error, the first part of the question is missing from Klijn and 
Reinink's reprinted translation in A. F. J. Klijn, Jewish-Chnistian Gospel Tradition (Supplements 
to Vigiliae Christanae XVII; Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1992) 56. The original (Patristic Evidence, 
129) runs "And the Lord said to him: Why do you say: I did the Law and the Prophets?. . 
Is it not written..." The Latin text of the later edition should also read in line ten: 
"Et dixit..." (pro *Et dicit...") There is also a very unfortunate error in the last 
paragraph of p. 59 where the Greek citations from Matthew and Mark/Luke have 
traded places. Due to this error, the citations appear to support Klijn's conclusion that 
the passage in Origen's commentary cannot depend on Matthew. 

? A. Schmidtke, JVeue Fragmente und. Untersuchungen zu. den Judenchristlichen Evangelien. Ein 
Betrag zur Literatur und. Geschichte der Tudenchristen (IU 3.7.1; Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs'sche 
Buchhandlung, 1911) 90-94. The passage is also regarded as a later addition — A. F. 
J. Klin, *The Question of the Rich Young Man in a Jewish-Chrisüan Gospel," JVovT 
8 (1966) 149, and Jewish-Christian Gospel "Tradition, 24. However, H. J. Vogt includes the 
passage in his translation, assuming that it is original. See, Origen, Der Kommentar zum 
Evangelium nach. Matthdus 11 (Bibliothek der Griechischen Literatur 30; Stuttgart: Anton 
Hiersemann, 1990) 109-110, 146 n. 30. 

$ Schmidtke, JVeue Fragmente, 94; A. F. J. Klijn, *Das Hebráer und das Nazoráerevan- 
gelium," ANARW 25.5 (1988) 4020; Klijn, Jewish-Christtan Gospel Tradition, 24. 
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quoted by Epiphanius in his Panarion. 3) *The Gospel of the Nazoreans," 
used by Aramaic-speaking Nazoreans and quoted several times by Jerome. 
In contrast to the "Gospel of the Ebionites," the Gospel of the Nazoreans" 
would not be a harmonistic gospel and it would closely resemble the canon- 
ical Gospel of Matthew." Because Klijn sees no reason to assume that the 
passage in Origen's commentary was used in Egypt and because he thinks 
that it closely resembles Matthew's story, he regards the passage as a part 
of the *Gospel of the Nazoreans."? 

French scholars in particular have been reluctant to make a distinction 
between the "Gospel of the Hebrews" and the "Gospel of the Nazoreans," 
assuming only two Jewish-Christan Gospels: the "Gospel of the Ebionites" 
and the "Gospel of the Hebrews / Nazoreans." Nevertheless, the contents 
of the "Gospel of the Ebionites" is reconstructed similarly (— passages 
quoted by Epiphanius) also by the supporters of this theory, and the 
"Gospel of the Ebionites" has not been considered as a source for the pas- 
sage in Origen's Commentary on Matthew.? 

Some modern scholars have also challenged the distinction between the 
"Gospel of the Ebionites" and the Gospel of the Nazoreans." W. L. Petersen, 
for instance, has emphasized that there are Diatessaronic readings not only 
in the "Gospel of the Ebionites" but also in the "Gospel of the Nazoreans." 
Therefore, he proposes that the quotations usually thought to derive from 
two (or three) Jewish-Christian gospels could as well be rooted in one and 
the same gospel related to harmonized Diatessaronic tradition." 


? Klin, Jewish-Christan Gospel Tradition, 27-32, 38. With minor differences, Khjn's 
reconstruction is the same as the one presented by Vielhauer and Strecker, *Jewish- . 
Chnstian Gospels," 160-165, 169-171. In E. Hennecke's second edition of the New 
Testament apocrypha, H. Waitz argued for three Jewish-Christian Gospels (Neutestamentliche 
Apokryphen, [| Vübingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1924] 10-18, 39-42) but regarded some gospel 
quotations in the Pseudo-Clemenüne Homilies as part of the "Gospel of the Ebionites." 
In the first edition, A. Mayer had still assumed only two Jewish-Christan Gospels, 
excluding the Pseudo-Clementine quotations (WNeutestamentliche Apokryphen, [| Tübingen: 
J. €. B. Mohr, 1904] 12-18). For the history of research, see also n. 10. 

? Klin, fewish-Christtan. Gospel Tradition, 31, 37. Vielhauer and Strecker, "Jewish- 
Christian Gospels," 161, also regard the passage as a part of the "Gospel of the 
Nazoreans." 

? See, S. C. Mimouni, Le judéo-christanisme ancien. Essais historiques (Paris: Cerf, 1998) 
209-211, 215-216. 

|^ W, [. Petersen, 7atan's Diatessaron. Its. Creation, Dissemination, Stgnifieance and. History 
in. Scholarship (Supplements to Vigiliae Chrisüanae 25; Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1994) 29-31, 
39-41. Theories of two or three different Jewish-Christan gospels dominated scholarship 
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The following analysis partly coheres with Petersen's critical remarks as 
regards the modern "standard view." It will be argued that the quotation 
in Origen's commentary contains harmonistc features and is related to Dia- 
tessaronic tradition. The actual discussion of the number and contents of 
Jewish-Chrisüan. gospels goes beyond the scope of this article. 

The following literary- and source-critical analysis (sections 2. and 3.) 
will show—in contrast to Klijn's view—that the passage added to the Latin 
translation 1s clearly later than the canonical Gospel of Matthew. It also 
draws on Lukan tradition to the extent that it can hardly be taken as a 
Nazorean edition of Matthew's gospel or of pre-Matthean traditions. Thus, 
it does not reflect an independent pre-canonical tradition closely resem- 
bling the Gospel of Matthew and originating from a small group of fratres. 
Instead, a concluding discussion (sections 4. and 5.) of he indicators of the 
Jewish-Chnistian. profile of the passage,'? will show that the quotation testifies 
to a continuous re-interpretation and re-writing of gospel traditions within 
a Syriac-speaking Jewish-Christian community. Although the community 
uses Christian gospel tradition, it also presumes the knowledge of the Jewish 
Law, lives as a part of larger Jewish community, and still has a clearly 
Jewish self-understanding. 


2. The Rich Man in Origen's Commentary on Maithew 


The Laün text of Ongen's Commentary on Matthew often differs from the 
Greek one. Although the translation may include some original readings," 
the story about the Rich Man proves to be a later addition. 


during the twentieth century (see, above n. 7) but earlier scholars were more inclined 
to assume only one Jewish-Christian gospel or a "tribe" of Hebrew gospels which 
included different editions of an original. The idea of a tribe (Stamm) was favored, espe- 
cially by the Tübingen school. For instance, A. Hilgenfeldt, *Das Evangelium der 
Hebráer," 2ZWT 6 (1863) 346-353, thought that the "Gospel of the Ebionites" was a 
later edition of an earher Nazorean gospel that was originally produced by an early 
Jewish-Christan congregation in Palestine. For the early history of research, see R. 
Handmann, Hebráer- Evangelium. Ein. Beitrag zur. Geschichte und. Krink des. Hebrüischen Matthàus 
(Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs'sche Buchhandlung, 1888) 1-25. 

! Kin, Jewish-Chrishan. Gospel Tradition, 58-60. See, however, also Klijn, "The Question," 
153-155, where he 1s inclined to think that the "Gospel of the Hebrews" was based on 
the Gospel of Matthew, and the Diatessaron on the "Gospel of the Hebrews." 

!? "The study of :ndicators of. fewish-Christian profiles is an approach that seeks to over- 
come the problem of definition that has caused much confusion in the field of Jewish- 
Christian studies. For the outline of the approach, see below. 

55 E, Klostermann found the Latin translation a useful tool for reconstructing the 
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In the context preceding the passage, Origen reasons that since the Love 
Commandment is missing in the parallel passages of Mark and Luke, and 
because Jesus would surely have objected had the man really claimed to 
have kept the Love Commandment, it must be a later addiuon in Matthew's 
gospel.* Origen himself also gave another interpretation (which now fol- 
lows the added passage) for those who do not agree that the Love 
Commandment is a later addition. According to Origen, one can also think 
that the Lord wanted to gently show the man that he had not fulfilled the 
commandment. Therefore, the Lord said that if the man wants to be per- 
fect he must go and sell everything he has and give to the poor. By doing 
this, he would then fulfill the Love Commandment in reahty. Obviously, 
the added passage where Jesus openly reprimands the man for neglecting 
his neighbors does not cohere with Origen's "gentle" Jesus. However, this 
contradiction did not bother the translator who added the story, probably 
because it showed so well how difficult it is for a rich man to be gener- 
ous and to love one's neighbor." 

The way in which the *Gospel of the Hebrews" is introduced in the 
Latn translation resembles Origen's own introductions to a passage from 
the *Gospel according to the Hebrews" in the Commentary on John and in 


original text of the commentary. See, Origenes Matthauserklürung I. Di grechisch. erhaltenen 
Tomo: (GCS, Ongenes 10; Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs'sche Buchhandlung, 1935) vixi. Other 
scholars have not been so optimistic. See, for instance, H. J. Vogt, "Falsche Ergánzungen 
oder Korrekturen im Mattháus-Kommentar der Origenes," TQ 160 (1980) 207-212. 

^ Obviously, modern redaction critics would agree with Origen: The Love Command- 
ment is added by Matthew, the editor of the gospel! 

5 Klin, Jewish-Chnristian Gospel Tradition, 24-25, thinks that the translator took offence 
at the way in which the Greek original superficially implied that a passage in the New 
Testament could be deleted. "Therefore, the translator quoted the "Gospel of the Hebrews" 
in order to show that the Love Commandment was recorded there, too. In Klijn's view, 
this shows that the translator attached some importance to the *Gospel of the Hebrews." 
It is difficult to agree with this explanation because the Latin text still includes Origen's 
own arguments for the secondary character of the Love Commandment and because, 
according to the Latin text, it is up to the readers to assess Origen's reasoning: iudicent 
aulem qui possunt, utrum vera sint quae tractamus an falsa. 'The introduction to the quotation 
also leaves it for the readers to take it or leave it: 52 tamen. placet alicui. suscipere illud, non 
ad auctoritatem, sed ad manifestationem. propositae. quaestionis. Khjn may have been influenced 
by Schmidtke, JVeue. Fragmente, 92, who thinks that the Latin translator totally under- 
mines Origen's original criticism. Because the translator obviously does not totally under- 
mine Origen's criticism, he probably only wanted to indicate that in the New Testament 
Ongen did not dare set forth the parameters for solving the origin of the reading 
through critical signs (obelisks and asterisks) but felt obhged to set forth his reasons in 
more detail. 
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the Homily on Jeremiah (Comm. in foh. 2.12; Hom. in jer. 15.4). The intro- 
ductory note also shows the translator's acquaintance with Jerome's refer- 
ences to the *Gospel of the Hebrews."" Since the Latin translator seems 
to imitate both Origen and Jerome, he must have worked after them. 


3. Comparison with. parallel passages 


A. F. J. Khjn provides a comparison of the passage with its synoptc 
parallels and with Diatessaronic tradinons. He points out several features 
that Origen's passage shares with the canonical versions of the story, 
Diatessaronic traditions and variant readings in the manuscripts. In Klijn's 
view, the passage is based on an independent tradition that was also known 
to the author of Matthew's gospel. He also suggests (^We cannot exclude 
the possibility . . .") that similarities between. Origen's passage and the vari- 
ant readings are to be understood as a result of the influence of the same 
independent tradition on the manuscript traditon.? The following analy- 
sis will make a different case, which—it 1s to be hoped—will give a more 
satisfactory explanation. 

The first two parts of the comparison (sections 2.1. and 3.2.) will con- 
centrate only on the "original" forms of the synoptic stones as they are 
reconstructed in Nestle—Aland.'? If it can be shown that Origen's passage 
contains words or expressions that were created either by Matthew or Luke 
when they edited their writings, this is a strong indication of the depen- 
dence of Origen's passage on the canonical gospels. If the passage depends 
on both Matthew and Luke, this makes the case even stronger. 

The subsequent parts of the comparison (sections 3.3. and 3.4.) exam- 
ine the variants in the manuscripts and Diatessaronic witnesses. Since copy- 
ists tended to harmonize the wordings of parallel synoptic stories, later 
writers did not necessarily get their "Matthean" or *Lukan" readings from 
the "originals" but from the copy (or copies) that they used. The study of 
the variants in the manuscripts helps to reconstruct the factual sources that 
were available to the composer of Origen's story. 


/'5 Noted already by A. Resch, Agrapha. Aussercanonische Schrififragmente (TU 15.3/4; 
Leipzig: Hinrichs'sche Buchhandlung, 1906) 216-218. 

7 Schmidtke, Neue Fragmente, 94. For instance, Jerome, De Vir. Ill. 2; Comm. in Matth. 
6.11; 27.16. 

5 Klin, fewish-Chnistian Gospel Tradition, 59-60. 

! Nestle—Aland, Novum Testamentum Graece. 27. revidierte Auflage (Stuttgart: Deutsche 
Bibelgesellschaft, 1993). 
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In contrast to many earlier discussions about the Gospel of the Hebrews," 
this article will not speculate with independent traditions if parallel expres- 
sions can be explained on the basis of the Two Source Theory. If a believ- 
able trajectory from the "original" canonical gospels to Origen's story can 
be demonstrated through existing variant readings, versions and Diatessaronic 
witnesses then there should be no reason to assume a separate indepen- 
dent tradiGon that would have effected the development of textual tradi- 
tion at several stages. 


3.1. Matthew 


There are four notable features that Origen's passage shares with the 
Gospel of Matthew. 

First, in contrast to Mark and Luke who relate that a person "asked" 
Jesus, both Matthew and Origen's Latin quotation use the verb "say." 

Second, in Matthew, as well as in Origen's passage, the teacher is not 
*good." Instead, the man asks "what good" or *good things" (ri àyo8óv, 
quid bonum) he should do in order to live. 

On the basis of the Two Source Theory, it was the editor of Matthew's 
gospel who made the man ask "Teacher, what good . . ." instead of "Good 
teacher, what . . ." Consequently, in Matthew Jesus responds *Why do you 
ask me about good ...?" instead of "Why do you call me good... .? The 
above expressions are clearly Matthean also elsewhere. The phrase "came 
and said" (rpoosABOv...sinev) and the address "teacher" (019&6koAc)— 
without the word *good"—are Matthean expressions in passages where 
outsiders pose questions to Jesus.? On the basis of the similarities in the 
introduction, there seems to be no doubt that the present quotation from 
the *Gospel of the Hebrews" was written after the canonical Gospel of 
Matthew. 

Third, both Matthew and Origen's passage refer to the Love Command- 
ment. The commandment is Matthew's addition at the end of verse 19:19 
and in Origen's passage it is the only commandment that is mentioned 
explicitly. 


?! See, for instance, U. Luz's list of Matthew's favorite expressions: U. Luz, Das 
Evangelium. nach. Matthàus, Mt 1-7 (EKKNT I/1; Braunschweig/Neukirchen— Vluyn: 
Benziger/Neukirchener, 1989) 35-53. A fuller discussion of the above expressions and 
of the usability of word statistics in the study of Matthew's gospel in general is to be 
found in P. Luomanen, Entering the Kingdom of. Heaven. A Study on the Structure of Matthew's 
View of Salvation (WUNT 2/101; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1998) 63-66, 291, 298. 
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Fourth, Onggen's quotation does not list the individual commandments 
as the synoptic versions of the story do. Instead, Jesus only tells the man 
"to do the Law and the Prophets," and Jesus' subsequent reply to the man 
makes it clear that the Law and the Prophets also include the Commandment 
of Love. 

None of the synoptic gospels mentions *the Law and the Prophets" in 
this connection but the phrase has a central position in the symbolic world 
of Matthew's gospel where it is closely connected to the Love Commandment. 
Editorial verse Matt 7:12 closes the middle section of the Sermon on the 
Mount: "In everything do to others as you would have them do to you; 
for this is /he Lazw and the Prophets." Furthermore, the same expression appears 
as the editor's addition in Jesus' answer in the Lawyer's Question, Matt 
22:34-40 (cf. Mark 12:28-34; Luke 10:25-28): *He said to him, 'You shall 
love the Lord your God with all your heart, and with all your soul, and 
with all your mind.' This is the greatest and first commandment. And a 
second is like it: 'You shall love your neighbor as yourself? On these two 
commandments hang all /he Law and the Prophets" Matthew makes it very 
clear that the concept of the Law and the Prophets is tied to the Love 
Commandment. Because Origen's passage makes the same connection it 
is possible that its author was familiar with one of the key convictions of 
Matthew's symbolic world. 

To be sure, although the term the Law and the Prophets has a more 
central role in Matthew's theology than in the other synoptic gospels, 
Matthew is not the only one who uses it. The phrase is also in Luke (and 
onginally in Q ; cf. Luke 16:16 and Matt 11:13), although not so closely 
tied with the Love Commandment. As a matter of fact, the convergence 
of Matthean and Lukan usages of the term the Law and the Prophets in 
the Duatessaron, offers the best explanation for its appearance in Origen's 
passage. Understandably, this assumption will be jusüfied only if it can be 
proved below that Origen's passage depends not just on Matthew but also 
on Luke and the Diatessaron?! 


^ We may also note that in contrast to Mark and Luke and in accordance with 
Origen's passage, the proper name "Jesus" is not mentioned in the introduction to Jesus' 
answer in the beginning of verse Matt 19:17, but very litlle can be built on this. 
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3.2. Luke 


There are two interesting similarities between Luke's version of the story 
and the one in Origen's commentary. 

First, in the beginning of the passage, both Luke and Ongen's passage 
use a participle form of the verb *do" (xowoag in Luke; faciens in Origen's 
quotation). The same participial construction can also be found in the 
Lawyer's Question in Luke 10:25-28 (cf. Matt 22:34-40; Mark 12:28-34) 
that contains a similar opening phrase (cf. Luke 10:25 and 18:18): "Teacher, 
what must I do to inherit eternal life?" (Luke 10:25 omits only the adjec- 
tive *good"). In both instances Luke's phrasing differs from Mark. Since 
the story about the Rich Man and the Lawyer's Question deal with the 
same theme and, in Luke, have similar phrases it 1s easy to understand 
that a scribe may have used these passages together. This hypothesis also 
finds support in Eusebius! canon tables that give both Luke 10:25-28 and 
18:18-21 as parallels for the story about the Rich Man (cf. Matt 19:16-20 
and Mark 10:17-20).? 

Second, Jesus! exhortation to sell everything and divide it among the 
poor is phrased similarly in Luke and in Origen's passage. Both exhort 
the rich to sell *everything" that he has (návra 60a Éyewg; omnia quae pos- 
sides) against Matthew's "your possessions" and Mark's *what you own." 
Luke's ó1&5og is also a bit closer to the Latin divide in Origen's commen- 
tary than the plain "give" of Matthew and Mark. The fact that there are 
only four occurrences of the verb óxtóopi in the New Testament and 
three of them are to be found in Lukan writings (Luke 11:22; 18:22; Acts 
4:35; John 6:11) speaks for Luke's editing. 

On the basis of the Two Source Theory, all the above characteristics 
of Luke are to be regarded as the result of Luke's editing of the story 
about the Rich Man. In addition, Origen's passage uses Lukan phrases 
that are editorial elsewhere in the gospel. 

The words that Jesus uses when he reminds the man of what there 
is written in the Law resemble Luke's wording in the Lawyer's Question 
(Luke 10:25-28). Origen's passage reads: "dixit ad eum dominus: quomodo 
dicis ... quoniam scriptum est in lege." The phrasing comes notably close 
to Luke 10:26 in the Vulgate: "dixit ad eurn: in lege quid scriptum est 


?? For the Eusebian canon tables see, for instance, Nestle—Aland, 84-89. 
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quomodo icis"? Luke's wording differs from Mark and Matthew, and is 
to be regarded as editorial.?* 

The address Aomo and the participle conversus are also typical of Luke. 
In the synoptic gospels, the vocative &vOpene is to be found only in Luke: 
3:20 (Luke replaces Mark's xéxvov); 12:14 (Luke's special tradition); 22:58, 
61 (Luke rewrites Mark?). Mark does not use the word o1pégo at all, and 
in Matthew Jesus "turns to" his disciples or supplicants twice: Matt 9:22 
and 16:23. In Luke this happens seven times: 7:9, 44; 9:55; 10:23; 14:25; 
22:61; 23:28. None of the occurrences is in Markan material which would 
prove them clearly editorial, but they are distributed between Q-passages 
and Luke's special material, which makes Luke's editing most probable, at 
least in. some of the occurrences. It is also to be noted that one of the 
occurrences (10:23) of oxpéqo precedes the Lawyer's Question which seems 
to share several phrases with Origen's passage. Furthermore, &vÜpome is 


? For the sake of comparison, here is given the Latin text where the word order is 
similar to Origen's Latin passage. The Greek reads: ó 6& einev npóg atóv: v xQ vóuo 
ti yéypatau; rc &voywóoxeig; It is hard to say whether the difference between the 
word order of Greek and Latin is purely language related or indicates a possible vari- 
ant reading behind Origen's passage and Luke 10:26. The Greek editions that were 
available for this article did not give any variants for the position of év tà vóguo in Luke 
10:26. Syriac translations that otherwise share many readings with Origen's Latin pas- 
sage (see the discussion below) here follow the Greek word order. 

^* 'To be sure, Luke 10:25-28 is a bit problematic for the Two Source Theory, since 
it includes several mtnor agreements. 'Thus, some scholars assume that Luke did not here 
follow Mark but used another source, possibly Q, See, for instance, F. Bovon, Da; 
Evangelium nach Lukas, Lk 9,51-14,35 (EKKNT III/2; Braunschweig/Neukirchen— Vluyn: 
Benziger/Neukirchener, 1996) 84. However, J. Kiilunen's detailed study of the passage 
shows that the similarities are to be understood as a result of Matthew's and Luke's 
independent editorial work. See, J. Kiilunen, Doppelgebot der Liebe in. Synoptischer Sicht. Ein 
Redaktionkritischer. Versuch (Annales Academiae Scientiarum Fennicae B 250; Helsinki: 
Academia Scientiarum Fennica, 1989) 57-60, 93-94. Kiilunen's arguments are summa- 
rized approvingly by K. Salo, Luke's Treatment of the Law. A Redaction. Critical. Investigation. 
(Annales Academiae Scientiarum Fennicae. Dissertationes Humanarum Litterarum 57; 
Helsinki: Academia Scientiarum Fennica, 1991) 105-109, who also notes that in the 
whole double work Luke avoids the question of the greatest commandment. This obser- 
vation also supports the view that the question of the lawyer in Luke 10:25 stems from 
Luke's pen. Overall, recent Q studies seldom include Luke 10:25-28 in Q, and it was 
excluded also by the International Q Project. See, J. M. Robinson, P. Hoffmann and 
J. 5. Kloppenborg (eds, 7Ae Critical Edition of Q, Synopsis including the Gospels of. Matthew 
and Luke, Mark and Thomas (Leuven: Peeters, 2000) 200-205; J. Kloppenborg Verbin, 
Excavating Q. "The History and Setting of the Sayings Gospel (Minneapolis: Fortress, 2000) 93, 
152 n. 76. 
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also to be found in the section (Luke 12:13-21; a warning against avarice 
and the Parable of the Rich Fool) that preceded the story about the Rich 
Man in the Diatessaron. 

The observations about typically Lukan language in Origen's passage 
are telling as such but the evidence will become even more pressing below 
when we will see how the Lawyer's Question and the Parable of the Rich 
Fool (with a preceding warning) were used by the author of Origen's pas- 
sage when he put the story together. 

lo be sure, there is some room left for those who want to speculate 
with the possibility that the writer of the *Gospel of the Hebrews" knew 
only Matthew's gospel. Two of the features that have been labeled *Lukan" 
in the passage about the Rich Man can also be found in some Matthean 
manuscripts." However, these variants are to be understood as later har- 
monizations where Luke's gospel has influenced Matthew's text. Thus, they 
do not contradict the conclusion that Origen's passage contains features of 
Matthew's and Luke's editorial work and depends on the canonical gospels. 

Origen's passage has no notable similarities with Mark's gospel if com- 
pared with the critical text of the 27th ediuon of Nestle—Aland, but there 
are some agreements with Mark's textual variants as will become evident 
in the next section. 


3.3. Comparison with variant readings and Diatessaronic witnesses 


According to Klijn, Origen's passage agrees with. variant readings that 
can be found particularly in Cesarean manuscripts like f/' and f, and in 
the Syriac tradition represented by the Diatessaron, Old Syriac translations, 
as well as Aphrahat and Ephrem.?? Connections between these manuscript 
traditions and Origen's passage are remarkable, indeed. Nevertheless, 
more than with anything else Origen's passage agrees with the Old Syriac 


^ Sinaiticus and some other manuscripts use a participle form of the verb *do" also 
in Matthew. Nestle—Aland gives the following witnesses for rowjoag in Matthew: & L 
33. (579). 892. / 2211 pr (sy **""5) (sa"* bo) 1 txt BCD 8 700*. Furthermore, the phrase 
"everything that you have" (r&vta 66a Éyeic) is to be found—according to A. Huck and 
H. Greeven (eds.), Synopsis of the First Three Gospels. With the addition of the Tohann:ne Parallels 
(Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr, /51981)—in the Matthew of Pseudo-Athanasius, the Old 
Latin, the Vulgate, Cyprianus, Irenaeus and Syriac translations. As a matter of fact, the 
Old Syriac translations even have the same order of words as Origen's passage (cf. 
below). 

^ Klijn, Jewish-Christan Gospel Tradition, 60. 
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translations. Together with the features that the passage shares with 
Diatessaronic witnesses, the agreement suggests that Origen's passage was 
composed in a context where the Old Syriac translations and the Diatessaron 
were available. 

The relation of Tatian's Diatessaron to the Old Syriac translations con- 
tinues to be debated but today most scholars seem to think that 'Tatian's 
Syriac Diatessaron preceded the Old Syriac translations. W. L. Petersen has 
also argued convincingly that the Diatessaron was based on Jusün's earher 
Greek harmony of gospels which did not yet include Johannine allusions.?' 
Because the reconstruction of the original wording of the Diatessaron 1s a 
matter of its own and an extremely demanding undertaking, the Old Syriac 
translations and other Diatessaronic witnesses will be treated below as one 
group that comes close to the sphere of tradition where Origen's passage 
was composed without trying to decide which expressions were in the orig- 
inal Duatessaron. | 

In the following, the agreement with the Old Syriac translations? is 
indicated with. bold and agreement with Diatessaronic witnesses with 
double underlining.? Asterisks (*) indicate a variant reading not present in 
the "original" synoptics. Other witnesses for the variants can be found in 
standard text critical editions.?? 


? See, B. M. Metzger, 7Ae Early Versions of the New Testament. Their Origin, Transmission, 
and Limitations (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1977) 45-48. Petersen, 7atan's Diatessaron, 426- 
438, 490. For Syriac as the original language of the Diatessaron, see also W. L. Petersen, 
"New Evidence for the Question of the Original Language of the Diatessaron" in W. 
Schrage (ed.), Studien zum Text und zur Ethik des Neuen Testaments. Festschrifl zum 80. Geburtstag 
von Heinrich Greeven (BZNW 47; Berlin—New York: de Gruyter, 1986) 325-343. 

? A useful tool for comparison is G. A. Kiraz, Comparative Edition of the Syriac Gospels 
Aligning the. Sinaiticus, Curetontanus, Peshítta &' Harklean Versions. Vol. I-III (Leiden: E. jJ. 
Brill, 1996). The standard edition for Syrus Sinaiticus is A. Smith Lewis, 75e Old Syriac 
Gospels or Evangelion Da-mepharreshé (London: Williams & Norgate, 1910). 

? [n addition to Klijn's listing of the Diatessaronic witnesses, in Klijn, Jewish- Christian 
Gospel Tradition, 57-60, the following editions and translations have been consulted: 
J. Hogg, ^Tauan's Diatessaron" in A. Menzies (ed.), The Ante Nicene Fathers Vol. X. (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1965); L. Leloir (ed.), Éphrem de Nisibe, Commentaire de. L'Évangile 
Concordant ou Diatessaron (SC. 121; Paris: Cerf, 1966); L. Leloir, Saint Ephrem, Commentatre de 
L'Évangile concordant, version arménienne [Latin translation] (CSCO 145; Louvain: L. Durbecq, 
1954); M. J. Pierre, Aphraate le sage Persan, Les Exposés 11 (SC. 359; Paris: Cerf, 1989). 

9? However, it is to be noted that the 27th edition of Nestde—Aland does not give 
all the perünent variants for the present passage. In addition, the synopsis of Huck— 
Greeven has been consulted for this article. 
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At this juncture, the analysis will concentrate solely on the parts that 
have a synoptic parallel, leaving out the middle section that is peculiar to 
Origen's story. The middle section is influenced by the context of the 
Daatessaron and it will be discussed later in this article. 

Dixit, inquit, ad eum *alter diitum: "magister, quid bonum /facens. *vivam?" 
dixit ei: "homo, legem et prophetas fac." *respondit ad eum: '"fei" dbut e 
^»ade, *vende omnia quae possides «et divide pauperibus et veni sequere 


me. ^ 


coepit autem dies scalpere caput suum et non placuit ei. et dixit ad eum. dominus: "quomodo 
dicis: feci legem et. prophetas? quoniam. scriptum. est in. lege: diliges. proximum tuum. sicut 
te isum, et ecce muli fratres tui filii. Abrahae amicti. sunt. stercore, morientes. prae fame, 
et domus tua plena est muliss bonis et non. egreditur omnino aliquid ex ea ad eos." et con- 
versus dixit. Simoni discipulo suo. sedenti apud. se: 


*Simon, fili Ionae, facilius est camelum *intrare per foramen acus, quam 
divitem in *regnum coelorum." 


Dixit ... ad eum. Matthew, Mark and Luke all have this reading in 
Sy*9?. As was noted earlher the expresson "say" instead of "asking" was 
originally Matthew's contribution and not present in Mark and Luke. 

*alter divitum. In the Liége Harmony and in the Arabic version of the 
Diatessaron there is a sequence of three stories about rich men: 1) the Parable 
of the Rich Fool (Luke 12:13-21), 2) The Rich Man (Mark 10:17-22; 
Matt. 19:16-22; Luke 18:18-23), 3) The Parable of the Rich Man and 
Lazarus with the introductory notice about the Pharisees' love of wealth 
(Luke 16:14-15, 19-31).?! Since the Liége Harmony and the Arabic version 
of the Diatessaron belong to the different branches of Diatessaronic tradi- 
üon, their agreement is to be regarded as a reliable witness to the origi- 
nal composition of the Diatessaron." "Therefore, it seems that in Tatan's 
Diatessaron there were three stories about rich men, of which the Rich Man 
was the second one. Dependance on the Diatessaron makes understandable 
the expression "another" for which there is no reason in the synoptic 
narratives. 


3?! See, Klijn, Jewish-Christian Gospel Traditon 57; Petersen, Tatian's Diatessaron, 258-259. 
Petersen provides a helpful summary of the observations of C.A. Phillips who was the 
first one to note the connection between the Diatessaron and "another Rich Man" in 
the *Gospel of the Hebrews." 

?? See, Petersen, 7atian^s Diatessaron, 373-377, 490. 
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Both Ephrem's Commentary on the Diatessaron (15.1) and. Aphrahat (Dem. 
20.18) say, like Origen's passage, that the man was rich. None of the syn- 
optic gospels states this explicitly? 

magister, quid bonum. Matthew changed the location of the word 
"good." The Old Syriac translation of Matthew (Sy) retains the original 
Matthean position for the word but also harmonizes with the majority of 
manuscripts by adopting the Markan/Lukan position, too: *Good teacher, 
what good . . ." Since Origen's passage completely omits the short monothe- 
isüc discussion launched by the address, it is no wonder that the adjective 
"good" is missing before the word "teacher." 

*»twam. In contrast to the synoptic gospels, according to which the man 
asks what he must do in order to inherit/enter the eternal life, both Ephrem 
and Origen's passage refer only to life. Ephrem's commentary on the 
Duatessaron reads, according to the Laün translation (of the Armenian ver- 
sion), quid faciam ut vivam and Onigen's Laün passage quid bonum faciens viam. 

dixit et: Origen's passage uses this phrase twice as an introduction to 
Jesus! words. For the first occurrence there is a parallel in Matthew's gospel 
where the proper name "Jesus" is omitted. Matthew's Old Syriac transla- 
tion (sy?) follows suit. Mark and Luke both read—in Greek as well as in 
Syriac— Jesus said to him." For the second occurrence there is no exact 
parallel since both Greek and Syriac versions refer to Jesus by name. 
Nevertheless, all versions use some form of the verb "say." 

"respondit ad eum: The Old Syniac version (Sy) of Mark here reads 
(with Peshitta and the majority of Greek manuscripts) *answered (fXCA4.) 
and said ("0ntfX à) to him" in contrast to the "original" synoptic gospels 








where "answered" is omitted. 

"fe" Mark's Old Syriac translation (Sy) uses here the verb "do" 
(ava) in contrast to the other Old Syriac versions that translate the 
Greek &gvoAa&Góunv with Na (both in Matthew and in Luke). Ephrem's 
commentary on the JDxatessaron also uses the verb "do" ( facio) in the same 
context. Ephrem's Latin translation runs "factum a mea est." Similarly, 
Aphrahat, another witness to the Diatessaronic readings, uses the verb do" 
(Dem. 20.18). 

vade, *vende omnia quae possides. lt was Luke who originally added 
the word "all." The Old Syriac versions have the same *Lukan" reading 
in Matthew (Sy?) and Mark (Sy) as well. In contrast to the synoptic gospels, 


? It can also be found in a marginal note of Mark's Harclean Syriac version. See, 
Klin, Jfewish-Christian Gospel Tradition, 57. 
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they also have the same word order ("sell" precedes "all that you possess") 
as Origen's passage. 

pauperibus et veni sequere me. The Old Syriac versions follow here 
the "original" synoptic text that accords with Origen's passage. Nevertheless, 
Aphrahat omits the promise "and you will have treasure in heaven," that 
follows in the synoptic gospels, and so agrees with Origen's shorter ver- 
sion of the passage. 

facilius est camelum *intrare per foramen acus. The Old Syriac 
versions of Matthew (Sy), Mark (Sy) and Luke (Sy**) have the same word 
order as Origen's passage where :nírare precedes foramen acus in. contrast to 
the (Greek) word order of the *onginal" synoptcs that place the verb 
eioeABeiv after the "eye of needle." 

quam divitem in *regnum coelorum. 'The Old Syriac translations 
of Matthew (Sy**)) and Mark (Sy?) refer here to the "kingdom of heaven" 
in contrast to "the kingdom of God" of the "original" synoptcs (and the 
Old Synriac of Luke). 

In addition, we may also note that the address Srmon, fih lonae is used 
more often in the Syriac translations than in the synoptic gospels. The 
phrase is missing in the synoptic versions of the story about the Rich Man; 
it is found only in Matt 16:17. Syriac translations and some other manu- 
scripts (notably including f!, and f) have this name also in John 1:42; 
21:15, 16, 17 while the majority of the manuscripts read "Son of John." 

The above analysis indicates that almost every expression in the story 
of Origen that can be compared with the synoptic versions finds a corre- 
sponding expression in the Old Syriac translations and (other) Diatessaronic 
witnesses. Of course, there are other manuscripts that also have similar 
readings but no single manuscript or family of manuscripts comes as close 
to the wording of Origen's passage as do the above Diatessaronic witnesses. 
In fact, there are only two synoptic expressions in Origen's story for which 
there are no parallels in the Syriac tradition. The Lukan participle faciens 
is not paralleled in the Old Syriac translations but this is only natural 


* According to Klijn, fewish-Christian. Gospel Tradition, 58, both the Old Syriac trans- 
lation of Matthew (Sy) and Aphrahat omit here the promise "and you will have trea- 
sure in heaven." This, however, must be a mistake since the phrase is in Lewis' edi- 
tion of the Syrus Sinaiticus (Sy) and, as far as one can tell from A. Hjelt's facsimile 
copy, Syrus Simaiticus (Helsingfors, 1930) fol. 14a, the line beginning with the word "trea- 
sure" is there. Nevertheless, Aphrahat does seem to omit the phrase and he also agrees 
with Sy* by adding "take your cross" (cf. Mark 8:34). 
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since, due to the different character of the language, Greek participial con- 
structions are usually expressed in Syriac with a parataxis of two finite 
verbs.? Origen's divide is another expression not paralleled in the Old Syriac 
translanons. Notably, parallels for that expression are listed only in the Old 
Latin versions a (distribute) and Kk (divide and in the Greek group of f. 
Thus, it is clear that if dide 1s not from the pen of the Laun translator, 
it is only attested in versions that are usually regarded as close relatives of 
the Old Syriac translations. 


3.4. The influence of the Diatessaronic context 


Despite all the similarities between Origen's quotation and the Diatessaronic 
witnesses, it is clear that the actual story about the Rich Man in the 
Inatessaron was not the same as that of Origen. The analyzed Diatessaronic 
witnesses show no sign that the beginning of the story would not have 
included the list of individual commandments in the Diatessaron. Furthermore, 
in the Diatessaronic witnesses there are no traces of the second enlarged 
discussion between the rich man and Jesus that forms the main point in 
Onigen's quotation. 

There are two main possibilities for explaining both the differences and 
the similarities. We may assume that Origen's quotation is rooted in an 
earlier harmony of synoptic gospels which was used by Tatian when he 
composed his Dvatessaron or we can date the tradition in Origen's quota- 
tion after Tatian and take it as a representative of the traditions rooted in 
Tatian's Diatessaron. As was seen above, the second option explains the final 
wording of Origen's passage very well. Nevertheless, the influence of a pre- 
Diatessaronic composition in the earlier stages of the transmission also 
seems probable. 

In the Diatessaron, the story about the Rich Man was placed between 
two Lukan passages: the Rich Fool from Luke 12:13-21, and the Rich 
Man and Lazarus from Luke 16:14-15, 19-31. In the following, the phrases 
that are echoed in these Lukan passages, that is, in the context where 
the Rich Man was placed in the Diatessaron are indicated with bold. 
Comparison with the synoptics also showed that Origen's passages shares 
some expressions with the Lawyer's Question. The phrases that are par- 


5? For this, see S. P. Brock, ^The Limitations of Syriac in Representing Greek" in 
B. M. Metzger, The Early Versions of the .New Testament. "Their Origin, Transmission, and 
Limitations (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1977) 82-98, esp. pp. 91-92. 
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alleled in the Lawyer's Question and its immediate context are indicated 
with double underlining. 


Dixit, inquit, ad eum. alter. divitum: "magister, quid bonum. faciens vivam?" dixit. ei: 
Chom o, legem et prophetas fac." respondit ad eum: "feci." dixit ei: oade, vende omnia 
quae possides et divide. bauperibus et veni sequere. me." 


coepit autem. dives. scalpere caput. suum et non placuit ei. et dixit ad eum. dominus: "quo- 
modo dicis: feci legem et prophetas? quoniam scriptum est in lege: diliges proximum 
tuum sicut te ipsum, et ecce multi fratres tui filii Abrahae amicti sunt. stercore, mori- 
entes prae fame, et domus tua plena est multis bonis ei non egreditur omnino. aliquid 
ex ea ad eos." et conversus dixit. Simoni discipulo suo. sedenti apud. se: 


"Simon, fili Ionae, faciltus est camelum intrare. per foramen acus, quam divitem in regnum 
coelorum. 


1) According to the passage in Onrgen's commentary, the house of the rich 
man is full of many good things (domus tua plena est multis bonis). The 
situation is similar to the one that the rich fool finds problematic in Luke 
12:13-21. The storage rooms of the fool had become too small for his 
crop. Therefore, he plans to build bigger ones and "store there all his 
grain and good things" (Greek: tà &yo8ó uov).^ Then he will say: *Soul, 
you have many good things (Greek: xo0AAà &yo8ó; Sy**: i rao sax) 
stored for many years." Furthermore, in the same context there is also a 
parallel for the Lukan address homo in Luke 12:14 (&vOpomne). This sec- 
tion preceded the story about the Rich Man in the Duatessaron.?' 


3€ "The Old Syriac translations do not refer here to "good things" but the wording 
is in the Peshitta. 

3 'The Gospel of Thomas (|. 72) also has the expressions "man" and "turned to." For 
G. Quispel **The Gospel of Thomas' and the 'Gospel of Hebrews,'" .NTS 12 (1966), 
371-382, esp. pp. 378-379, this was one indication of the dependance of the Gospel of 
Thomas on "the Gospel of Hebrews." Quispel also takes the wording in Origen's pas- 
sage as proof that the phrasing is not necessarily Lukan. In the light of the above analy- 
sis, there seems to be no doubt about the Lukan origin of the expressions "man" and 
"turned to" in Origen's passage. Nevertheless, it is interesting that l. 72 in the Gospel 
of Thomas parallels Luke 12:13-14 (including "*man") which functioned as an introduc- 
tion to the first story about a rich man in the Diatessaron. Because Origen's story talks 
about "another" rich man, the first story in the Gospel of the Hebrews" probably was 
based precisely on Luke 12:13-21, and it is not at all impossible that there, too, Jesus' 
concluding statement to the disciples was introduced by his "turning to" them the same 
way as in the second story where Jesus "turns to" Simon. Thus, both stories in the 
"Gospel of Hebrews" may very well have included the phrases *man" and "turned to." 
Interestingly, Petersen, Tatian's Diatessaron, 420-424, argues that the wording of the 
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2) Origen's passage also refers to the brothers of the rich man and 
to Abraham who are in a central position in the story about the Rich 
Man and Lazarus (Luke 16:19-31). This story followed the story about the 
Rich Man in the Duatessaron. 

3) Comparison with the synoptics also showed that Origen's passages 
shares expressions with the Lawyer's Question: Luke 10:26 in the Vulgate 
reads: dixit ad. eum: in. lege quid. scribtum. est quomodo legis, which comes notably 
close to the phrasing of Ornigen's passage. Assuming that the author of 
Origen's passage also used the Lawyer's Question, it 1s quite possible that 
he also picked up the Lukan conversus dixit that was available only a few 
verses above (10:23). 

4) Once the connection between the Lawyer's Quesuon and Orngen's 
story has been established, we may also note that, in the Dxatessaron, the 
Lawyer's Question follows Matthew's gospel by saying On these two com- 
mandments, then, are hung the Law and the Prophets." (34, 25-36, cf. Matt 
22:40). Thus, the term the Law and the Prophets that was found common 
to Matthew's gospel and Origen's Latin passage (see above, section 3.1.) 
had a central role also in the very same Diatessaronic passage that seems 
to have made its mark on the story about the Rich Man in Origen's 
Commentary. Furthermore, in the Dxatessaron, the Lawyer's Question is 
closed with the Lukan phrase Do this and you shall live." (cf. Luke 10:28).*? 


Lawyer's Question in the Diatessaron must have followed Justin (Dial 93.2-3; Apol. 16:6). 
Notably, in this connection Petersen lists as one of the witnesses the Old Latin manu- 
script £, which is also the only witness for the "Lukan" die in Orngen's passage (see 
above). If one follows Petersen, 7atian^s Diatessaron, 430, and takes Justin's Greek har- 
mony as the source for certain variant readings that can be found both in the western 
and eastern branches of Diatessaronic witnesses, then it is logical to assume that the 
Gospel of Thomas, which shares Diatessaronic variant readings both with the Old Latin 
and Old Syriac versions, depended on Justin's Greek harmony. This assumption would 
explain the similarities between Origen's passage and the Gospel of Thomas without. giv- 
ing up the theory of the Gospel of Themas being composed before Tatian's Diatessaron. 
For the comparison of the Gospel of Thomas and Diatessaronic witnesses, see T. Baarda, 
"Thomas and Tatan" in. Early Transmission of Words of jesus. Thomas, Tatian and the Text 
of the New "Testament (Amsterdam: VU Boekhandel/Uitgeverij, 1983) 37-49. Baarda's arti- 
cle also shows that l. 63, where one finds 7/0mas? version of the Rich Fool (Luke 12:16- 
21; the Diatessaron's "first" rich man), shares readings with both Latin and Syriac ver- 
sions and Diatessaronic witnesses. For the dependance of 7Aomas logion 72 on the 
Gospel of Luke, see also T. Baarda, "Luke 12, 13-14. Text and Transmission" in Zarly 
Transmission, 117-172, esp. p. 165. 

$* 'The above quotations are based on the English translation of the Arabic Diatessaron. 
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The phrasing corresponds to the question of the rich man in Onggen's Latin 
passage (quid bonum faciens vivam?) and in Ephrem's Commentary on the 
Diatessaron (quid faciam ut. vivam?).? 

However, the Lawyer's Quesüon in the Diatessaron mainly follows Matthew 
and Mark. The phrases that in Origen's passage resemble Luke's version 
(quomodo dicis, quoniam. scriptum est n. lege) cannot be found in the Diatessaronic 
witnesses. The Diatessaronic version of the story provides parallels only for 
the expressions "the Law and the Prophets," "live," and "do." This sug- 
gests that the writer must have been familiar with both the Diatessaronic 
version of the story and the separate gospels. The fact that Origen's pas- 
sage follows Matthew by saying "Master, what good must 1 do..." also 
indicates this familiarity. The phrase cannot be found in the Diatessaronic 
witnesses with which Origen's passage agrees, but it 1s found in the Old 
Synac translations (see above). 





To summarize the findings of the above analyses: !) Origen's passage 
contains several expressions that are typical of the editor of Matthew's 
gospel and the editor of Luke's gospel. Therefore, it clearly represents a 
tradition that depends on the canonical gospels of Matthew and Luke. 2) 
Origen's passage is closely connected to the Syriac gospel tradition as it is 
illustrated in the Old Syriac gospels and (other) Diatessaronic witnesses. 3) 
The passage in Origen's commentary is based on a text that has had the 
same sequence of passages as the JXxafessaron. The thematic and termino- 
logical connections between the Diatessaron and Ornigen's passage are not 


For the purposes of the present study, it was not found necessary—and there was no 
access to editions needed—to discuss the "original" phrasing in the Diatessaron. 'The pres- 
ence of these phrases in the Arabic version should be enough to show how easily these 
expressions were fused together in Diatessaronic witnesses or in a tradition influenced 
by the Diatessaron as is the case with Origen's Latin passage. 

33 'The author of Origen's passage may have been influenced also by another occur- 
rence of the Law and the Prophets in the Diatessaron: A central lesson in the story about 
the Rich Man and Lazarus is that had the man given ear to Moses and the prophets he 
would not have found himself in Hades. Although the story refers to "Moses and the 
prophets," in Luke's gospel, the term the Law and the Prophets is to be found only a 
few verses above (Luke 16:16-17): "The Law and the Prophets were in effect until John 
came ..." According to the Arabic version, the section (Luke 16:14-15) that preceded 
these verses functioned as an introduction to the story about the Rich Man and Lazarus 
in the Diatessaron. 

*' (The Old Syriac versions translate Luke 10:26: 2í&a maar moocnaa 
har n maso. Thus the wording could be based on the Old Syriac translations 
but also on Greek since there 1s no great difference. 
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restricted only to the passage about the Rich Man. They are also to be 
found in the stories that surrounded the story about the Rich Man 1n the 
Diatessaron. 4) Despite the common sequence of passages and similar phrases, 
the story about the Rich Man in Origen's passage is clearly different from 
the one in the Diatessaron. It makes a. different point and nothing that is 
peculiar to Origen's story (e.g. the rich man scratching his head) can be 
found in the Diatessaron. 4) In addition, Origen's passage clearly shares some 
phrases with the. Lawyer's Question. 5) The Lawyer's Quesaon already 
resembles the story about the Rich Man in the synoptic gospels and in 
the interpretative tradition these passages were understood as parallels (cf. 
Eusebius! canon tables). But in the Dxatessaron, the story about the Rich 
Man and the Lawyer's Question were not fused together to the same extent 
as in Onigen's passage. 6) Although Origen's passage shares some phrases 
with the version of the Lawyer's Question that can be found in the Datessaron, 
it is more clearly connected to the version of the story that 1s to be found 
in the separate Old Syriac version. Origen's passage also shares features 
with the separate Old Syriac translation of Matthew's gospel—1in contrast 
to the Dxatessarons reading. 

The above facts allow the following conclusions: A) Origen's Latin pas- 
sage 1s based on an earlier Syriac version. B) Ornigen's passage cannot be 
linked with the Syriac gospel tradition only through the Diatessaron or only 
through the Old Syriac translations. C) Because Origen's story draws on 
the phrases and topics that were available in the stones surrounding it, it 
represents a secondary stage of tradition which re-interprets an earlier ver- 
sion of the story about the Rich Man already placed in between two other 
stories. D) Because the connections to the surrounding stories and to the 
Lawyer's Question both concentrate on the middle section of the passage 
that is peculiar to Origen's story, the Lawyer's Question was also consulted 
at a secondary stage of re-interpretation. 

A crucial question is where the re-interpreter found the sequence of the 
three stories. Was it in the Diatessaron? In that case, the re-interpreter would 
have had to consult not only the surrounding stories in the Diatessaron but 
also their (later) separate versions in the Old Syriac translations as well as 
the separate version of the Lawyer's Question. This is not impossible but 
presumes a relatively complicated process or, alternatively, a series of *redac- 
tions." Why would a re-interpreter want to consult the separate gospels if 
everything he needed was available in the Diatessaron? Furthermore, if the 
re-interpreter was a Jewish Christian who was re-editing the Diatessaron as 
a whole and wanted to avoid quoting the Gospel of John—-as did the edi- 
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tor of the "Gospel of the Ebionies"—he would have had to delete the 
Johannine parts of the Diatessaron. 

What kind of person would be the most likely candidate to consult sep- 
arate Syriac gospels when wriüng a Syriac harmony? Would not that be 
someone who was translating a harmony of gospels into Syriac with the 
help of separate Syriac gospels? And how did he locate the passages to be 
consulted in the separate gospels? Perhaps with a list of parallel passages 
similar to Eusebius! canon tables which would, in this case, also draw atten- 
tion to the Lawyer's Question. These considerations suggest the following 
hypothesis: Origen's passage derives from a gospel harmony that had the 
same sequence of passages as the Diatessaron. The harmony was translated 
into Syriac with the help of separate Old Syriac translations of the syn- 
optic gospels by a Jewish Christian who wanted to avoid using the Diatessaron, 
perhaps due to its dependance on the Gospel of John.*! 

This hypothesis not only explains the similarities and the differences of 
Origen's passage in respect to the Diatessaronic witnesses, but it also accords 
with other information concerning pre-Diatessaronic traditions and Jewish 
Chnstian gospels. 

First, in several studies on the Diatessaron it has been assumed that 'Tatian's 
harmony was based on Justin's earlier Greek harmony which did not include 
Johannine parts. Recently, this hypothesis has been convincingly defended 
by W. L. Petersen.** Thus, the compositional agreements between Origen's 
passage and the Diatessaron may very well be based on a common Greek 
harmonistc tradition that Tatian and the composer of Origen's passage 
were using independently. Tatian was using Justin but whether the com- 
poser of Origen's passage also depended directly on Justin or only on 
Justin's sources must be left open in this connection. 

Second, Epiphanius once identified the Diatessaron with. the. "Gospel of 
the Hebrews."*? In the light of the present passage, it seems that he was 
on the right track: by the time of Epiphanius, the Syriac-speaking Jewish 
Christians used a gospel that included traditions that were also available 
in Tatian's Diatessaron. 


*! 'To be sure, there is no Johannine counterpart for the story about the Rich Man. 
Therefore, not very much can be built merely on the absence of Johannine influence 
in Origen's story. 

?? See above, n. 27. 

55 Epiphanius, Panar;n 46.1.9. 
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Third, the above discussion also shows that the quotation in Origen's 
Latin translation is no less harmonistic than the passages that Epiphanius 
quotes from the Jewish-Christian gospel which modern scholars have labeled 
as the "Gospel of the Ebionites." Notably, the *Gospel of the Ebionites" 
also contains Diatessaronic readings and shares some traditions with Justin 
whose *pre-Diatessaronic" harmony may have influenced Origen's passage. 
For instance, the story about Jesus' baptism that Epiphanius cites from the 
"Gospel of the Ebionites" (Panarion 30.13.6-8) includes a reference to a 
great light that was seen around the place of Jesus' baptism. Justin already 
knew this reading (Dial. 88.3) and it was also in Tatian's Diatessaron." 

Fourth, two detailed observations made in the course of the above analy- 
ses can now be explained in the light of Justin's harmony. In another con- 
text, W.L. Petersen has argued that the wording of Jesus' reply in the 
Lawyer's Question in the Diatessaron was similar to Justin's harmony.? If 
this is correct, then it is easy to understand why allusions to the Lawyer's 
Question in Onigen's passage can agree with both the Old Syriac transla- 
tions (consulted by the Syriac translator) and with the Diatessaronic ver- 
sion (which would go back to Justin's harmony). It was also noted above 
that there are only two synoptic expressions for which there are no par- 
allels in the Diatessaronic witnesses. The first one was the Lukan partici- 
ple faciens which could not be expressed in Syriac, and the second one was 
the verb divide, for which there were parallels in the Old Latin a (distribute) 
and K (divide, and in the Greek group of f. Notably, it is precisely in 
Kk where Petersen finds, in the case of Lawyer's Question, a Diatessaronic 
reading that goes back to Justin's harmony. Thus, it is quite possible that 
also dide, found in both & and Origen's passage, is based on an early 
harmonistic tradition related to Justin's harmony. 

Tatian's Diatessaron, which is thought to precede the Old Syriac transla- 
tions, was probably composed around 165-180 CE, most likely between 
172 and 175. On the other hand the Peshitta, with which Origen's pas- 
sage seldom agrees, started to replace the Old Syriac gospels during the 
fifth century CE, and this fifth century date has also been considered as 


** For the tradition-history of the reading, see Petersen, 7atian's Diatessaron, 14-20. 

5 Petersen, 7atian^s Diatessaron, 420-424. 

*5 Metzger, 7he Early Versions, 56-63; Petersen, Zatian's Diatessaron, 432. According to 
M. Black, *The Syriac Versional Tradition" in K. Aland (ed.), Die Alten Übersetzungen des 
JVeuen Testaments, Die Kirchenváterzitate und. Lektionare (Berlin —New York: de Gruyter, 1972) 
132-133, the archetype of the Old Syriac translations (Sy: and Sy?) dates from the mid- 
dle of the fourth century. 
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the earliest date for the Latin translation of Origen's commentary." Thus, 
the passage in Origen's commentary was most probably translated into 
Syriac during the third or fourth centuries but if it is connected to har- 
monistic Greek tradition as suggested above, then its earlier versions are 
rooted in the second century. 

Due to the paucity of the evidence, it is impossible to say how the ear- 
her version of Origen's passage might be related to the "Gospel of the 
Ebionites" quoted by Epiphanius. Overall, the question of the number and 
contents of the early Jewish-Christian gospels is too large to be discussed 
in detail in this article. I agree with Petersen that the harmonistic read- 
ings that are found both in the "Gospel of the Nazoreans" and in the 
"Gospel of the Ebionites" of the modern scholars, raise the question whether 
the quotations have been assigned correctly. However, instead of sup- 
porting a theory of a fifth, Jewish-Chnstian source that Tatian used in his 
Duatessaron,? the above analysis suggests an alternative explanation for the 
similarities: the composers of Jewish-Chrisüan gospels may have borrowed 
something from a pre-Diatessaronic (Greek) harmonistic tradition. I find 
this the best explanation—at least in the case of Origen's Latin passage— 
but it does not exclude the possibility that some similarities could be bet- 
ter explained by assuming that the Diatessaron depended on a fifth, Jewish- 
Christian source. 


4. Mapping JJewish-Christian. profiles 


Although Khjn's analysis of the Jewish-Chrisüan  gospels mostly deals 
with tradition-historical and literary-historical questions, he also briefly sum- 
marizes the theology and historical setting of the gospels he has recon- 
structed. In his view, the "Gospel of the Nazoreans," which shares pre- 
canonical traditions with Matthew, must have originated within a small 
group of people with a Jewish background. The members of the commu- 
nity were expected to live with each other as brothers and they appar- 
ently lived in poor conditions. In Klijn's view, the gospel is preoccupied 
with the Jewish Law. The Jews are considered as "the children of Abraham 
who are not following and are unable to follow the Law." The community 


*! See above, n. 6. 

58 Petersen, Tatian's Diatessaron, 31. 

? 'laüan's possible use of a fifth, Jewish-Christian, source has been discussed since 
the beginning of the Diatessaronic studies (Petersen, Tatan's Diatessaron, 427). 
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is critical of the temple and is in constant debate with Jewish leaders. 
Although Klijn's reconstruction is based on all the passages that he con- 
siders part of the *Gospel of the Nazoreans," many details of the recon- 
struction are derived from Origen's Latin story: preoccupation with the 
Law, community as a small group of brothers, critical attitude. towards 
"the children of Abraham."?? 

Klijn's "tentative"?! reconstrucüon is problematic. First of all, on the 
basis of the tradition-historical analysis, the Latin story about the Rich 
Man does not meet the criteria on which Klijn based his reconstruction 
of the *Gospel of the Nazoreans." Second, a closer look at the way char- 
acters in the text are used for the reconstruction of the social reality be- 
hind it reveals some inconsistencies and presuppositions that deserve closer 
examination. 

For instance, Klijn refers to the fact that the rich man refuses to divide 
his possessions among his "brothers, sons of Abraham" both in order to 
reconstruct the inner character of the community (a small group of broth- 
ers) as well as in order to exemplify the brotherhood that should unite all 
Jews. It cannot be both ways: the term "brothers" cannot denote a small 
group of poor people and at the same time work as a traditional Jewish 
identity marker on the basis of which the rich man should understand his 
responsibility towards his poorer compatriots. If the rich man and the poor 
people are *brothers"—as the text obviously presumes—then the term 
"brothers" cannot be taken as a self-designation of a small group of poor 
people for whom the rich man is a hostile Jewish outsider. 

Klijn's reconstruction also raises the question of on what grounds cer- 
tain characterizations in the text can be labeled either Jewish or Christian. 
For Klijn, the discussion of whether or not the rich man fulfilled "the Law 
and the Prophets" that include the Love Commandment, seems to mean 
*preoccupation with the Jewish Law."?? 'This may be the case—as a mat- 
ter of fact it will be argued below that the passage presumes a Jewish 
understanding of the Law—but how can one come to a conclusion like 


?»? Kljn, Jewish-Christan Gospel Tradition, 37, 40-41, 58, 60. 

*5 Klin himself emphasizes that his attempt to summarize the background of the 
gospels is bound to remain "tentative" because of the limited number of passages. He 
thinks that twenty-two fragments are from the "Gospel of the Nazoreans" but notes 
that many of these say very little about the theological contents of the gospel. See, 
Klijn, Jewish-Chnistian Gospel Tradition, 39-40. 

? Kljn, Jewish-Chrishan Gospel Tradition, 40. 
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this? Origen was haunted by the same problem, and for him the problem 
was created by one first-century Christian gospel editor, namely Matthew, 
who had added the Love Commandment to the story about the Rich Man 
(see above)? What makes the discussion in Origen's Latin quotation Jewish? 

The above considerations are closely tied with a problem that has plagued 
the study of Jewish Chrisaanity for a long time: the defininon of Jewish 
Christianity. Scholars have been aware of the problem for quite a while 
but thus far no consensus has been reached.* Nevertheless, the Jewish- 
Christian character of the *Gospel of the Ebionites" and the "Gospel of 
the Hebrews" and/or the *Gospel of the Nazoreans" are usually taken 
more or less for granted. This has often led into eisegesis as regards the 
social setting of the Jewish-Christian gospels: "Jewish" and "Christian" traits 
are selectively picked up from the texts to line up with a scholar's overall 
theory of the history of Jewish Christianity. 


53 Whether or not Matthew and his community were still Jewish is a question that 
has often occupied Matthean scholars. I have suggested that Matthew's community is 
best understood as a (Christian) cult movement that is departing from Judaism. For this, 
see P. Luomanen, "The 'Sociology of Sectarianism' in Matthew. Modeling the Genesis 
of Early Jewish and Christian Communities" in I. Dunderberg, C. Tuckett and K. Syreeni 
(eds.), Fair Play—Diversity and. Conflicts in. Early. Christianity. Essays in. Honor of Heli Ràtsánen 
(NovTSup 103; Leiden: E. J. Brill, 2002) 107-130. 

** The problems connected with defining Jewish Chrisüanity have been dealt with 
by R. G. Strecker, "Judenchristentum," 7RE 17, 310-325. A. Kraft, "In Search of 
Jewish Chrisüanity' and its "Theology." Problems of Defininon and Metholodogy," RSR 
60 (1972) 82-92. A. F. J. Klijn "The Study of Jewish Christianity," TS 30 (1974) 419- 
431. M. Simon, "Réflexions sur le Judéo-Christianisme" in J. Neusner (ed.), Christianity, 
Judaism and Other. Greco-Roman Cults. Studies for Morton. Smith at. Sixty. (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1975) 2:53-76; B. J. Malina, "Jewish Christianity or Christian Judaism. Toward a 
Hypothetical Definition," 757 7 (1976) 46-57. S. K. Riegel, "Jewish Christianity. Definitions 
and Terminology," .N7$ 24 (1978) 410-415. R. Murray, "Defining Judaeo-Christianity," 
Hey] 15 (1974) 303-310. R. Murray, S. J., *Jews, Hebrews and Chrisians. Some Needed 
Distinctions," .Vov7 25/3 (1982) 194-208. R. E. Brown, *Not Jewish Christianity and 
Gentile Christianity but Types of Jewish/Gentile Christianity," CBQ 45 (1983) 74-79. 
J. E. Taylor, *The Phenomenon of Early Jewish Christianity. Reality or Scholarly 
Invention?" VC 44 (1990) 313-334. B. L. Visotzky, *Prolegomenon to the Study of 
Jewish-Christianities" in B. L. Visotzky, Fathers of the World: Essays in Rabbinic and. Patristic 
Liüteratures (WUNT 1/80; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1995) 129-149. 

5 In addition to Klijn's reconstruction (cf. above), two examples will demonstrate 
how this has happened in the case of this passage. Resch, who thought that the "Gospel 
of the Nazoreans" and the "Gospel of the Ebionites" were later editions of the "Gospel 
of the Hebrews" (Resch, Agrapha, 364), assumed that the miserable conditions of the Jews 
in the quotation (which he thought was from the "Gospel of the Hebrews") suggest that 
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One possible way to enrich the discussion about Jewish Christianity is 
to replace one-sided definitions with. the. study of indicators of fewish-Christian 
profiles. This approach focuses on several issues that have had key roles in 
early Jewish-Chnrisüan debates as well as in the formation and border- 
marking of Jewish-Christian communiües. Since the study of indicators of 
Jewish-Chrstian profiles is designed for the analysis of Jewish Chrisaanity 
in general, it is understandable that often only couple of indicators can be 
discussed in connection with one passage. In the following, the main ideas 
of the approach will be briefly summarized and then applied to Origen's 
passage. 

The study of zndiators of Jewish-Chrisüan. profiles examines the follow- 
ing types of questions: 1) Are characterisücally Jewish practices such as 
circumcision, the Sabbath and purity laws observed??? 2) Are characteris- 
tically Jewish ideas—Yahweh as the only God, the Temple as Yahweh's 
abode, the 'Torah—maintained? 3) What is the pedigree of the group/ 
person??' 4) What is the role of Jesus in the worship and ideology of the 


it onginated after the destruction of Jerusalem among Jewish refugees in eastern Jordan 
and southern parts of Syria (Resch, Agrapha, 218). Handmann, for whom the "Gospel 
of the Hebrews" (which had nothing to do with Epiphanius! deteriorated Gospel of 
the Ebionites") was different from the Hebrew original of Matthew but was equal with 
it as regards age and importance, explained that the story about the Rich Man in the 
"Gospel of the Hebrews" was clearly more earlier and more authentic because it was 
still free from Jewish legalism and detailed listing of individual commandments (cf. the 
synoptic versions of the story) and concentrated only on the Commandment of Love 
exactly the way Christ himself must have taught (Handmann, Hebráüer-Evangelium, 45, 89- 
92, 141). 

*^ "These practices are—together with the second indicator—usually regarded as the 
most clear evidence of the "Jewishness" of Jewish Chrisüanity. Thus, for instance, 
Strecker, "Judenchristentum," 311: *Anderseits hált das Judenchristentum an der 
überkommenen jüdischen Struktur von Theologie und Lebenshaltung; insbesondere prak- 
üziert sie die Forderungen des Gesetzes Moses mit seinen wesentlichen, auch ritualge- 
setzlichen Weisungen bis hin zu Beschneidung." J. E. Taylor, ^The Phenomenon of 
Early Jewish Christianity. Reality or Scholarly Invention?" VC 44 [1990] 314: *For it 
[Jewish Christianity] to have any real meaning, the term must refer not only to ethnic 
Jews but those who, with their gentile converts, upheld the praxis of Judaism." 

?' TThis indicator may be characterized as the most "natural." At the same time it is 
the least telling since there were contradictory practices among the Christians of Jewish 
descendant. Nevertheless, knowledge about people's kin, the frame of their primary 
socialization, in some cases may help to understand some aspects of their behavior and 
thinking. For instance, in the light of the first indicator, Paul hardly meets the stan- 
dards of a Jewish Christian. Nevertheless, the fact that he was a Jew by birth partly 
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community? Is Jesus considered as a Jewish prophet or is he more a divine 
being, worshiped as Kyrios, an equal to God??? 5) Is baptism in the name 
of Jesus (or triune God) an entrance rite to the community??? 6) The analy- 
sis of the above (and other pertinent) issues will always be connected to 
the question of their role in the social interaction within the community 
as well as their function in border-marking towards outsiders.9? 

The analysis of the above indicators yields a fewtsh-Christian. profile of a 
community which may show preference for either Jewish or Chnrisaan indi- 
cators. An ideal case of a Jewish-Christian. groub would be where a group 
sticks so devoutly to some central ideas and practices—rooted in Jewish as 
well as in Chrisaan tradition—that it becomes socially disünguishable from 
its Jewish and Christian neighbors, a Jewish Christianity on its own. 


explains why he got entangled with the /eological problem of the Law in the first place. 

59 'The fourth indicator focuses on the Christian" part of Jewish Christianity; there 
is no Chrisaanity or Jewish Chnstianity without Jesus. On the other hand, Jesus may 
*^Jewish" community. Thus, the key question is to what degree Jesus 
is an object of worship and deification. 

*? 'T'his indicator turns attention to the point where daily purifications and baptisms 
known from many Jewish groups are replaced or complemented with a once-and-for- 
all rite that marks a person's transition into a Chrisian community. In rabbinic Judaism, 
circumcision, baptism and sacrifices were requirements set for proselytes. It is a matter 
of contention whether baptism was understood as an initiation rite in the Second Temple 
period or only later on. In any case, "Christian" baptism differs from the rabbinic one 
in two respects. First, rabbinic sources do not indicate that immersion—which was closely 


have a role in a 


connected with the idea of washing away the impure Gentile life—was practised in 
someone's name. Second, rabbinic bapusm supplemented, but did not replace, circum- 
cision and commitment to the Torah as the real "indicators" of one's conversion. The 
first description of a rabbinic conversion ceremony is to be found in £. Yebam. 47a-b. 
For the analysis of this passage (and a later description in Gerem 1:1), see S. J. Cohen, 
The Beginnings of Jewishness. Boundaries, Varieties, Uncertainties (Berkeley—Los Angeles— 
London: University of California Press, 1999) 198-238. 

9? 'l'he first sketch of the approach was published in M. Myllykoski and P. Luomanen, 
*Varhaisen juutalaiskristillisyyden jàljillà," 7eologmmen Aikakausksga 104/ 4 (1999) 327-348 
[^Tracing Early Jewish Christianity" in Finnish journal of Theology]. 'The idea for replac- 
ing rigid definitions with the study of indicators was partly inspired by Murray's "spec- 
trum" method. See, R. P. R. Murray, *Jewish Christianity" in R. J. Coggins and J. L. 
Houlden (eds.), A Dictionary of Biblical Interpretation (London: SCM, 1990) 341-346, esp. 
p. 342. In contrast to Murray's approach, the study of profiles pays less attention to 
tradition-history and focuses more on the role of the indicators in the social formation 
of Jewish-Christian communities. In the field of sociology, static typologies have often 
been criticized and abandoned in favor of more flexible categories. Thus, for instance, 
R. Stark and W. L. Bainbridge, A 7/eory of Religion (Toronto Studies in Religion 2; New 
York: P. Lang, 1987) 16-17. 
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9. The Jewish-Christian. profile of Origens. story 
5.1. The role of the Jewish Law 


It was noted above that it is difficult to label the discussion about the 
Love Commandment as either Christian or Jewish. The commandment is 
found in Leviticus 19:18: "You shall not take vengeance or bear a grudge 
against any of your people, but you shall love your neighbor as yourself: 
I am the Lord."*' There is no doubt about the Jewish origin of the com- 
mandment. Nevertheless, by the time of the writing of the passage it obvi- 
ously had become an integral part of Chrisaian interpretation of law, too. 

A notable feature in Origen's passage, if compared with its synoptic 
counterparts, is that it does not list the individual commandments and 
concentrates only on the Love Commandment. Is this an indication of the 
Jewish context of the writer? Does the passage take the obedience to the 
Ten Commandments and the Jewish Law in general for granted, and, in 
practice *doing the Law and the Prophets" means following the tradi- 
tional Jewish Law with all its regulations? Then the Commandment of 
Love would be just one commandment—important though—among oth- 
ers. Or are the commandments ignored because of a Christan point of 
view? For the writer, had the Commandment of Love become a magic 
key, a divine justification for loosening the bonds of Jewish Law whenever 
needed??? 

We may also note here a possible difference in meaning between the 
expressions "doing the Law (and the Prophets)" and "fulfilhng the Law 
(and the Prophets)" Because the verb "do" (LXX: zoiéo) is used, for 


? When we are discussing the social background of the passage, we should also keep 
in mind that the Jewishness of the rich man does not necessarily prove that the authors 
or editors of the passage were also Jews, as Khijn ( Jewtish-Christian. Gospel "Tradition, 60) 
seems to imply. Nevertheless, there are other features in the passage e.g. the particu- 
laristic use of the Love Commandment as well as the phrase Simon Son of Jonah" 
that reveal the Jewish viewpoint of the author. 

9? This is the way in which, for instance, Paul and Matthew use the Love Com- 
mandment. In Romans, Paul makes a connection between the Love Commandment 
and individual commandments: All the commandments fare summed up in this word, 
"Love your neighbor as yourself "(Romans 13:9). In Galatians (5:13-15) the application 
of the Love Commandment is more liberal. It sets aside the individual commandments 
and emphasizes the necessity to obey the Love Commandment. For the role of the 
Love Commandment in Paul's understanding of the Law in Galatians and in Romans, 
see H. Ráàisánen, Paul and the Law (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1986) 62-65. For Matthew's 


use, see above. 
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instance, in Deut 27:26 where anyone who does not "do" the Law is 
cursed, it is possible that the verb "do" connotes the "doing" of individ- 
ual OT commandments, whereas "fulfill" is preferred by Christian writers 
in contexts where general principles of the Law are discussed. This may 
indicate that the writer of Origen's passage takes the Love Commandment 
more as one of the Old Testament commandments than as a "Christian" 
summary of an ethical core of the OT teaching. 

A closer look at the context of the discussion also reveals a clear 
"Chrisüan" point of view in the synoptc versions of the story which is 
missing in Origen's story. The synoptüc versions seem to serve two func- 
tions. First, the lisang of the individual commandments probably serves the 
pre-baptismal teaching of pagan converts. Every Jew surely knew the com- 
mandments and there would be no reason to cite them word-for-word in 
a purely Jewish context. Second, the listing probably also serves the build- 
ing of the self-identity of the group and legitimation of its teaching over 
and against the Jews. In the synoptic gospels, this is the only place where 
Jesus explicitly cites the Ten Commandments. If they were missing here 
in the "Gospel of the Hebrews," are we to assume that they were listed 
by Jesus in another passage? Or is it more likely that everybody knew 
them from the Torah? 

With or without the commandments, none of the tradition-historical 
variants of the story about the Rich Man explicitly discusses the points of 
the Jewish Law that were a watershed between Jewish and Christian com- 
munities: the circumcision, the Sabbath, the purity laws. The Ten 
Commandments and the Commandment of Love are to be regarded as a 
part of the common stock of Jewish—Christian tradition and therefore 
merely the fact that they are discussed (or ignored) does not make the pas- 
sage more Christian or Jewish. Only the rhetoric of the discussion, which 
seems to take the teachings of the Torah for granted, may tell us some- 
thing about the degree of Jewishness of the community. 


9.2. Jesus' role and the borders of the community 


Another "deletion" in the "Gospel of the Hebrews" is also revealing. 
The monotheisüc implicanons of the synoptic version are clear: Jesus 


$$ For the discussion of Paul's possible disünction between "doing" and "fulfilling," 
see Ràisánen, 63-64 n. 104. According to Ráisánen it is not possible to find an inten- 
tional terminological distinction by Paul. Cf. also footnote 3 above. 
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singles out the word "good" in the question of the man in order to make 
a monotheistic point that only God is good. Notably, the monotheistic note 
(*^only One is good") is still present in Matthew, although at the begin- 
ning of the discussion Matthew did not want to contrast God's goodness 
with that of Jesus as clearly as Mark and Luke. As we have seen, Matthew 
changed Mark's *Good teacher, what . . .?" into "Teacher, what good . . .?" 
and the passage in Origen's commentary follows Matthew. However, in 
contrast to Matthew, Origen's passage totally bypasses the opportunity for 
a short lesson on monotheism. Together with other Jewish features of the 
text, this suggest that the writer of the passage and his audience took 
monotheism for granted.** 

In the story, Jesus 1s addressed as a teacher. The same address is always 
used by outsiders who fail to understand Jesus' true identity as a Kyrios 
in Matthew's gospel.? For Matthew, the address is one means of showing 
that the man comes to Jesus with wrong expectations. He pays a visit to 
a teacher in order to get some additional tips on how enter eternal hfe 
but 1s suddenly challenged by an exhortation to sell everything and start 
to follow Jesus. Although other synoptics do not use the terms "teacher" 
and "Kyrios" hike Matthew, they have the same challenge embedded in 
the structure of the story. Their lesson to the man is that, although it 1s 
a good thing to obey the commandments, what one really should do 1s to 
sell everything and start to follow Jesus. Selling and following are required 
in addition to traditional Jewish piety (Matthew makes this very clear by 
referring to perfectness). Jesus' exhortation is the thing that gives the story 
its Chrisüan edge and lends it something of a character of a conflict story 
that points out where border between Jesus' followers and traditional Judaism 
hes. But in Origen's passage—although Jesus first advises the man to sell 
everything just as the synoptics do—the latter part of the story is more 
concerned with the question of showing mercy. The man is not really crit- 


** As for Matthew, the fact that his Jesus does not explicitly deny his own *good- 
ness" may indicate that in his community Jesus was gradually gaining a divine status. 
It is to be noted that, in contrast to Mark, but in accordance with Luke, Matthew omits 
Israel's traditional creed in Matt 22:37 (cf. Mark 12:29). A more detailed discussion in 
Luomanen, Zntering, 282-283. 

99 'T'he occurrences of the address "teacher" in Mark 4:38; 9:17; 10:20, 35 and 13:1, 
that are on the lips of Jesus' followers or supplicants are either omitted by Matthew or 
replaced with another word. The correct address for the disciples and supplicants in 
Matthew is Kyrios. 
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icized for not selling everything he has, but for not giving something to 
his ailing brothers. In the synoptüc versions of the story, poverty is an ideal 
but in Ongen's version it is a plague that the people with good means 
should try to alleviate. 

On the whole, Origen's Latin story cuts off the sharpest edge of Chris- 
tian border-marking by tracing the ongins of the call to sell one's prop- 
erty back to the Old Testament Love Commandment. It is difficult to 
conclude from Origen's story that Jesus 1s requiring something that exceeds 
Mosaic Law.* On the contrary, Jesus! call to sell everything only aims at 
the fulfillment of the commandment of Leviticus, to show mercy to one's 
fellow Jews. 


5.3. The pedigree of the group 


It has often been noted that Jesus' words to the rich man imply a par- 
ticularistic understanding of brotherhood: The rich man should show mercy 
to his Jewish countrymen, "sons of Abraham." Overall, if compared with 
the synoptic parallel stories, Origen's passage does not make any effort to 
use the story for the education of possible pagan members of the com- 
munity nor does it appear to legitimate its teaching against opposing Jews. 
It seems to focus only on the paraenesis within a. Jewish. community. 
Although an exhortation to obey the Love Commandment would also be 
possible within a. Christian community other features in the text suggest a 
Jewish context. One indication of this is also that Peter is addressed only 
as Simon, which suggests a Semitic background. 


9.4. The Jewish-Chnstian profile of the community 


In terms of the indicators of a Jewish-Christian profile, the passage does 
not touch any of the questions that would clearly mark the borderline 
between Judaism and Christianity. It focuses on the Commandment of 
Love which has a role in Jewish as well as in Christian interpretation of 
the Law. Synoptc versions of the story deal with the commandments and 


$9 Nevertheless, for some reason, Klijn, Jewish-Christian Gospel Tradition, 58, reads from 
Ongen's passage that the Love Commandment is an additional commandment which 
the man has overlooked. Although the translation in Klijn's monograph has missed 
Jesus! critical question, "Why do you say: I did the Law and the Prophets? Is it not 
written .. .," the author surely knows how the original runs. Therefore, it is difficult to 
understand the interpretation. Jesus' question obviously aims at showing the man that 
the Law and the Prophets :nclude the Love Commandment. 
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the question of monotheism in order to show that Jesus agrees with these 
parts of Jewish tradiüon but represent Jesus' following as something that 
surpasses the traditional modes of Jewish piety. Origen's version of the 
story seems to presuppose that the readers/hearers of the story know the 
contents of the Jewish Law and the Love Commandment as a part of it. 
It also discusses the application of the Love Commandment from a clearly 
Jewish point of view. The questions as such cannot be labeled either 
Christian or Jewish but the way they are discussed reveals the Jewish view- 
point of the author. 

The passage profiles a community with a clearly Jewish self-understanding, 
lving as a part of a larger Jewish community or on relatively peaceful 
terms with it. It draws on Jewish tradition and represents Jesus as a teacher 
who discusses the application of the Jewish Law. Nevertheless, the starting 
point for the whole story is in the Christian canonical gospels. The com- 
munity draws on them, possibly through a pre-Diatessaronic tradition and 
the separate Old Syriac translations. 


6. Conclusion 


On the whole, the tradition-history of the passage testifies to a sort of re- 
Judaizaüon of gospel traditions in the eastern parts of Christendom. It 
shows that some time after Justin and Tatian there was a community of 
Jewish Christians who continued to use, re-interpret and translate gospel 
traditions for their own purposes. In the light of this study, the early gospel 
tradiüons about Jesus appear as a common stock of stories from which 
different Jewish-Christian/ Christian writers took material and to which they 
contributed. 'lhis reminds us to keep our eyes open to the variety of ways 
the traditions and communites evolved during the first centuries CE. Jewish 
Christians did not live in a vacuum. There was probably more interaction 
with Jewish, Chnrstian and Jewish-Christan communities during the first 
centuries than is often assumed. 

Careful study of the literary history of Origen's Latin passage shows that 
a Jewish point of view in a passage is not necessarily an indication of its 
early date. However, this observation should not lend Jewish Christianity 
a character of a secondary development or a series of unfortunate lapses 
into uncritical interest in Jewish traditions and praxis by Christian com- 
munities. Jewish-Christian groups of the first centuries were different from 
the early Jerusalem community, but their genetic, social and ideological 
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distance from those early days will hardly prove to be any greater than 
that of other Christian groups.?' 


Department of Biblical Studies, P.O. Box 33 
FIN-00014 University of Helsinki, Finland 


9? | agree with J. E. Taylor's criticism of a *Baurian" generalized, monolithic use of 
the term Jewish Christianity (^The Phenomenon;" 313, 327). However, it seems to me 
as if her description of varieties of Jewish Christianity and uncertainties connected with 
its study are contrasted with a more linear development of the Church (see, for instance, 
p. 320). I doubt if there were any Christian groups closer to the early Jerusalem com- 
munity than Jewish Christians. All groups, not just Jewish-Christian, were involved with 
constant development and re-interpretation. Keeping in mind the restrictions of gener- 
alizations—and perhaps supplemented with the method of profiling the indicators—the 
study of Jewish Christianity is not marred with "scholarly inventions" more than is the 
study of "Chrisaanity" in general. 


FOLLOWING THE EXAMPLE OF A WOMAN: 
AUGUSTINE'S CONVERSION TO CHRISTIANITY IN 386* 
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I. Introduction: Conversion and Renunciation 


"For you converted me to you so that I neither sought a wife nor any 
other worldly hope. I was now standing in the rule of faith in the same 
way that you had revealed me to her so many years before. And you 
transformed her mourning into a joy more abundant than she had wished 
and much dearer and more chaste than that of having grandchildren of 
my flesh." These are the words that conclude Bk. 8 of the Confessions, 
where Augustine recounts the dramatic final moments of his conversion to 
Christianity. Augustine speaks about God converting him in such a way 
that the varied desires and. confusing interests that gathered around him 
in Milan were shed like old garments never to be taken up again. Augustine 
also describes his mother's new joy, and relates for the first time that in 
Monnica's attempts for her son's marriage we must see not only her desire 


* 'The argument of this article was first presented as a paper to the Augustine Seminar 
directed by Professor James J. O'Donnell in the Classics Department at the University 
of Pennsylvania in February 1994 under the heading, *The Example of A Woman: 
Sexual Renunciaton and Augustine's Conversion to Christianity in 386." The Paper 
has since had its afterlife on Professor O'Donnell's website. In a forthcoming work, ten- 
tatively atled, "The Allegory of Desire: Philosophy, Eros, and Asceticism in the Young 
Augustne," I develop my argument in more detail. A number of my recent articles 
that deal with some aspects of my argument have appeared as follows: Cicero's Hortensius, 
Philosophia, and the Worldliness of the Young Augusüne, translated by José Anoz as El 
Hortensius de Cicerón, la filosofía y la vida mundana del joven Augustin, Augustinus 45 
(2000) 5-25; Memory, Truth and Representation at Augustine's Conversion Scene: A 
Review, Augustiniana 51 (2001) 77-104; and Paul and Augustine's Retrospective Self: The 
Relevance of Epistula XXII, Revue des Études Augustiniennes 47 (2001) 145-165. 

! Confessiones 8.12.30 (CCSL. 27, 132): Conuertisti enim me ad te, ut nec uxorem quaererem 
nec aliquam spem saeculi huius. stans in ea regula fidei, in qua me ante tot annos &i reuelaueras, et 
conuertisti luctum eus in gaudium multo uberius, quam uoluerat, ut multo carius atque castius, quam 
de nepotibus carnis meae requirebat. 


O Koninkljke Brill NV, Leiden, 2003 Vigiliae Christianae 57, 276-306 
Also available online — www.brill.nl 
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for his conversion but even the domestic joys of seeing Augustine's offspring. 

This untoward domestc hope also reveals a remarkable imperfection. 
Why does Monnica cherish such a desire when there is already a grandson 
in the person of Adeodatus? Is it simply a wish for more grandchildren? 
Or, is it, as may well have been the case, a desire for grandchildren whose 
status in Roman society would not be so questionable? Monnica and 
Patricius had always been conscious of their precarious place in the social 
world of Thagaste, and this keen sense of their place in that society had 
contributed to the kind of aspirations they had entertained for Augustine's 
career. The concern here for grandchildren falls into that general order of 
earthly desires which comes in for criticism in the early part of the Confessions 
(especially Books 1 & 2). The conclusion of Bk. 8 recalls this other side of 
*pious" Monnica. In the moment of resolution for her son, Monnica too 
undergoes a conversion: her mourning is turned into a joy that is purer 
and more chaste, a joy that is not tied to earthly cares and hopes. The 
word used here to describe Monnica's transformation 1s conuertisti, the same 
word Augustine's uses to describe his own experience. 

For himself, Augustine believes he has received a double portion. Not 
only is he converted to God, he is converted from the desire for a wife 
and the honor of a respectable career. This tandem, of love for the world 
and a woman's embrace, emerge as the twin anxieties that overshadow 
Augustine's last year in Milan before his conversion. Augustine's words are 
the invocations of a renunciate: turning his back on the world—his hopes, 
desires, and dreams. To have given up the hope of marriage meant that 
Augustine was turning his back on the Milanese girl on whom he was in 
waiting. But why this drastic change? And why so final an act of sexual 
renunciation? What brought Augustine from the position of seeking a wife in 
order to prepare himself for Christian baptism (hence conversion to Chris- 
tianity) to the point where conversion entailed an act of sexual renunciation? 

Studies of Augustine's conversion have been unusually silent on this 
point? Even when references have been made to a passage such as De 


? A sampling of recent studies include the following: G. Bonner, Augustine's *con- 
version': historical fact or literary device? Augustinus 37 (1993) 103-119; L. Daly, 
Psychohistory and St. Augustine's Conversion Process, Augustinaana 28 (1978) 231-254; 
Sandra Lee Dixon, Augustine: The Scattered and. Gathered. Self (St. Louis, Missouri: Chilice 
Press, 1999); P. Fredriksen, Paul and Augustine: Conversion Narratives, Orthodox 
Traditions, and the Retrospective Self, Journal of Theological Studies N.S. 37 (1986) 3-34; 
Leo C. Ferrari, Paul at the Conversion of Augustine (Conf. VIII. 12, 29-30), Augustinian 
Studies 11 (1980) 5-20; idem, 7he Conversions of St. Augustine, The Saint Augustine Lecture 
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bono coniugali 5.5, where Augustne describes a scenario that fits all too per- 
fectly the circumstances under which his first concubine was separated from 
him, it has not led to reconsiderations of the events shortly preceding 
Augustine's conversion. Even less has it engendered a reevaluation of the 
role of the mother of Adeodatus in Augustine's conversion. Peter Brown, 
for example, sees the patent self-referentiahty of Augustine's words and 
merely comments that in the circumstances Augustine failed? But the sense 
of failure is not seen as in any way constitutive of the equation of sexual 
renunciation with conversion to Christianity. In his much earlier biogra- 
phy of Augustine, Brown went so far as to acknowledge the ascetic impli- 
cations of the vow of Augustine's first concubine, but the matter was made 
to rest there.' 

An oversight of another kind appears in Frederick Van Fleteren's essay 
on "Augustine's Theory of Conversion. He counts at least twelve con- 
version stories or retellings of conversions in the Confessions. But the expe- 
rience of the mother of Adeodatus is not included among them, even 
though there are clear indications that some kind of conversion may have 
taken place. Since Augustine weaves his own story around the other con- 
version narratives, the absence of his concubine from the circle of those 
individuals whose conversions may have affected Augustine's means that 
her possible influence is all but precluded. 

In this study I will attempt three things. First I will try to show that 
the equation of sexual renunciation with Christian conversion is essential 
for a proper understanding of the nature of Augustine's conversion. Second, 


1982 (Villanova, PA.: Villanova University Press, 1984); idem, Saint Augustine on the 
Road to Damascus, Augustinian Studies 13 (1982) 151-170; idem, An Analysis of Augustine's 
Conversional Reading (Conf. 8.12,29), Augustinian Studws 18 (1987) 30-51; idem, Saint 
Augustine's Conversion Scene: The End of A Modern Debate? Studia Patristica 22 (1989) 
246-000; idem, Truth and Augustine's Conversion Scene, Collectanea Augustiniana (New 
York: Peter Lang, 1990) 9-19; idem, Beyond Augustine's Conversion Scene, in Augustine: 
From Rhetor to "Iheologian, ed. Joanne McWilliam (Waterloo, Ontario: Wilfrid Laurier 
University Press, 1992) 97-107; Kim Power, Veiled Desire: Augustine on Women (New York: 
Continuum, 1995); and T. J. van Bavel, De la Raison à la Foi: La Conversion d'Augustin, 
Augustimana 36 (1986) 5-27. 

? Peter Brown, 7/e Body and Society: Men, Women, and Sexual Renunciation in. Early Christianity 
(New York: Columbian University Press, 1988) 393. 

* Peter Brown, Augustine of Hippo: A Biography (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1967) 89. 

? Frederick Van Fleteren, Augustine's Theory of Conversion, in Collectanea Augustiniana 
(New York: Peter Lang, 1990) 65-80. The reference is to 66. 
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that Augustine came to make the link between conversion and continence 
through a belated response to the vow of sexual renunciaüon made by 
the mother of Adeodatus. And third, the nature of his concubine's vow 
and Augustine's description of it in the Confessions constitutes a muted con- 
version narrative—perhaps the most pivotal conversion story in the whole 
text, because it established the terms in which Augustine came to under- 
stand his possible conversion to Christianity. 

As I have already indicated, Augustine describes the final phase of his 
conversion to Christianity in. highly personal terms, relegating to the back- 
ground the way in which the scholarly debate over the past century has 
been shaped. Since Alfaric? much of the discussion about Augustne's con- 
version has centered on whether he was converted to something less authen- 
tically Chrisüan in 386. Alfaric put the matter bluntly by saying that the 
conversion in 386 was to Neo-Platonism and that the conversion to Chris- 
tanity actually came years later, in 396. Not the least of the reasons given 
for this understanding of Augustine's conversions are the apparent differ- 
ences between the Cassiciacum dialogues, written between his conversion 
and baptism, and the works coming out of the period during which he 
wrote the Confessions. However much others have sought over the years to 
defend the putatively Chrisüan basis of Augustne's conversion in 386 the 
literary record tended to get in the way, or was perceived to get in the way. 

The view that now holds the field is the carefully nuanced argument of 
P. Courcelle who maintains that the Christianity vs. Neo-Platonism polar- 
ity is misleading when it comes to the Milanese background of Augustine's 
conversion experience. Rather than seeing two distinct episodic conver- 
sions, one Neo-Platonic and the other Chrisüan, Courcelle describes a 
Milanese environment that is at once Christian and Neo-Platonic. Conse- 
quently, Augustine encountered Neo-Platonism in Christian dress and vice- 
versa. From Ambrose, Simplicianus, Mallius Theodorus and others, he 
would have breathed a Christian Neo-Platonism without any perceptual 
sense that this was a strange way of receiving one's Christianity. 

By removing the antithesis between Christianity and. Neo-Platonism in 
the Milan of the 380s Courcelle allows for the kind of simultaneous influence 
which seems to be evident in Augustine's early writings. The emphasis 
throughout Courcelle's analysis is on the intellectual side of Augustine's 


? Prosper Alfanc, L'évoluton intellectuale de saint Augustin, 1 (Paris, 1918) 399. 
P. Courcelle, Recherches sur les Confessiones de saint Augustin (Paris, 1950; 2nd ed. Paris, 
1968) and P. Courcelle, Les Confessions de saint Augustin dans la tradition littéraire (Paris, 1963). 
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experience over and against the moral aspects of his conversion.? Courcelle 
all but overlooks the terms in which Augustine described and understood 
his conversion. Even if one is inclined to accept the much later theologi- 
cal re-interpretation of Augustine's experience found in the Confessions with 
some amount of skeptcism, it must süll be recognized that for Augustine 
the conversion in 386 was something very intensely personal. He was able 
to turn his back on the world in two very specific ways: he was prepared 
to give up his ambitions for a public career and was willing to resign him- 
self to a life of sexual renunciation. 


II. Some Early Accounts of Augustine's: Conversion 


Some of the earliest literary accounts of Augustüne's conversion deserve 
mention at this point because they tend to support the intellectual side of 
his conversion to the possible exclusion of the dramatic moral crisis that 
he appears to have gone through. The preface to De beata uita contains 
one such account. In the dedication to Mallius Theodorus, Augustine pre- 
sents De beata uita as a. philosophical exercise that had long been overdue. 
He tells Theodorus that he had delayed his full embrace of philosophy for 
reasons that were less than estimable. In stating the reasons, there is no 
mention whatsoever of a traumatic experience preceding his conversion. 
Rather, Augustine refers first to the three classes of people who would be 
fit for philosophy. He places himself in the third class, those who, since 
youth through wastng their lives in useless pursuit yearn for a standard, 
hankering for a homeland they remember only too vaguely. Some return 
directly or, delayed by some enticements, they wander until they finally 
make the sailing. Sometimes they even suffer great peril in their wander- 
ings, like star-gazing (a possible allusion to astrology?), when they ought to 
be boarding the ship that would bring them home. 

In any case, Augustine believes that all who endeavor to reach the goal 
must encounter some obstacles. And he alludes to a huge mountain before 
the port of call, as befiting the kind of obstacles that one might well con- 
front. Still the greatest obstacle, and Augustine gets a lot of mileage out 
of this one, is pride (De beata uita 1.3). This emphasis on pride as the great- 
est obstacle to the Truth and the blessed life anücipates his later critique 
of the Platonists as a band of philosophers too proud to submit themselves 
to the humility of Christ. Augustine appeals to Theodorus for an assessment 


? J. J. O'Donnell, Augustine: Confessions, vol. 3 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1992) 7. 
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of his advancement in philosophy. He expects some help too, as he sub- 
mits his exercise in Christian dialectic to the philosophical wit of his friend 
(De beata uita 1.4). Augustine then goes on to recount what had happened 
since his nineteenth birthday. He refers to how Cicero's Hortensius fired 
him with love for wisdom (tanto amore philosophiae succensus sum), his dalliance 
with astrology, a nine-year tenure with the Manichees, and a later infat- 
uation with. Academic skepticism. He mentions how the sermons of the 
Bishop (Ambrose) and Theodorus's words helped him to start thinking 
about God in spiritual terms rather than the crude corporeal image he 
had imagined since his boyhood. Then he notes one main impediment to 
his progress, namely, his desire for a wife and the love of honor. He makes 
the interesüng admission that after reading the Platonists and comparing 
them with the scriptures he was all but ready to break his chains, except 
for the esteem of certain people of repute (De beata uita 1.4). Finally, he 
adds that he was rescued from his predicament by the onset of medical 
problems, chest pains ( pectoris dolor), which allowed him to take the desired 
rest (optatae tranquillitati). 

Augustine refers to his circumstances at Cassiciacum as philosophical 
leisure. He can chart his course from the time of reading Hortensius 1n. his 
nineteenth year through the many turns of his life rnght up to Cassiciacum. 
It is not exactly a straight course, but he believes he has arrived at a point 
where he can devote himself to philosophy. It appears from Augustine's 
comments here that he was ready to give up both marriage and honors 
when he encountered the Platonists and the scriptures, but held back only 
because of the possible offense he might cause to some well-placed indi- 
viduals in Milan (nis? me nonnullorum hominum existimatio commoueret). But who 
were these people? And exactly what influence did they exert on the young 
Augustine that he delayed his turn to a life of philosophical leisure? Besides, 
how 1s this in any way related to the dramatic experience recounted in 
Bk. 8 of the Confessions? 

The account in De beata uita does not mention the anxiety that led to 
Augustine's visit to Simplicianus (Confessions 8.2.3). That part of Augustine's 
experience is elided, although in outline the account in De beata uita 1.4 is 
virtually identical with what Augustine offers in Confessions Bk. 7. 'The only 
possible allusion to his anxieties in De beata uita is the statement that he 
was hampered in his desire for philosophical retreat because of the esteem 
of certain individuals. But even this is too veiled. An equally veiled out- 
line is to be found at Contra Academicos 2.2.5. Here too Augustine speaks 
of his longing for philosophical retirement (2.2.4). Augustine recalls how 
Romanianus had consoled him when Patricius, his father, died and how 
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much that friendship had encouraged him towards the course that he was 
now pursuing at Cassiciacum. Augustine goes on to remind Romanianus 
that during those difficult days he had always insisted that the truly happy 
life was one devoted to philosophical leisure, though he could not see aban- 
doning his career because so many others depended on him. His longing 
had never been assuaged, and was set ablaze when certain books came 
into his hands. He no longer had any interest in honor, fame or the mit- 
igation of this mortal existence. He sought better things. And the religion 
of his youth began to draw him back to his goal. The writings of Paul set 
him in the direction he had always longed for (Contra Academicos 2.2.5). 

The fascinating detail about Augustine's description in Contra Academicos 
is that he conceives the entire process, from beginning to end, as a philo- 
sophical pilgrimage. It is after his encounter with Paul that philosophy 
beckons him home (tunc . .. mihi philosophiae facies aperuit)? Augustine sets his 
expenence in the framework established by Cicero's Hortensius: Catholic 
Christianity 1s the way to philosophy, the love of wisdom. Again Augustine 
leaves out any mention of a dramatic conversion. In fact, the pilgrimage 
could not be more straightforward. Here too the only intimation of difficulües 
comes in reference to the fact that when he got hold of certain books he 
no longer desired honor and fame. But that is not saying very much in 
the way of drama. Like the narrative 1n. De beata uita, the account in. Contra 
Academicos lacks the palpable regret one finds in Sohloquia, another one of 
the Cassiciacum dialogues, where the subject of Augustine's disavowal of 
marriage is more conspicuous. 

"What about a wife?" Reason poses this question for Augustine. The 
response is emphatic. "However much you wish to paint her and to pile 
up on her every attraction, it will be of no account to me. I intend very 
much to be continent." Augustine goes on: 


I think that nothing destroys the citadel of a man's mind more than femi- 
nine charm and that contact with a woman's body which is so essential to 
having a wife. Consequently, if, as part of his duty, a wise man—whom I 
have not yet discovered—takes heed to have children and has sexual rela- 
tions on account of this, as far as I am concerned, it is to be seen as an 
amazing thing, but no one should imitate him. For these dangers are able to 
beguile more than any happiness they might give. For this reason it is sufficient, 
I believe, rightly and profitably, for the freedom of my soul that I have ordered 
myself not to desire, not to seek, not to marry a wife.'? 


* Contra Academicos 2.2.6 (CCSL . 29, 21). 
1? Soliloquia 1.10.17 (CSEL 89, 27) Quantumlibet velis eam fingere. atque. cumulare bonis 
omnibus, nihil mii tam fugiendum quam concubitum esse. decrevi. Nihil esse. sentio, quod magis 
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Augustine's reasoning is based on the requirements of the philosophical 
hfe. Augustine sees living with a woman as a great threat. And he finds 
it amazing that a wise man would consider having children as part of his 
duty and would then endure the great peril that is sleeping with a woman 
just for the sake of fulfilling his obligation. However, reading between the 
lines the real problem seems to be one of self-control, the ability to guard 
his soul. So even though the philosophical rationale predominates, it is 
largely secondary to the self-legislation that Augustine has imposed on him- 
self for the good of his soul (uttliler pro. libertate animae meae). 

Astonishingly, later in Soltloguia 1.13.22 Augustine also unabashedly refers 
to wisdom (sapientia) as a woman, a lover, a theme that alludes to the image 
of wisdom as a woman in the Bible and in Plotinus (e.g. Proverbs 1:20- 
33; Enneads 6.5.10). And as Reason tries to find out what kind of lover 
Augustine is, a problem emerges. Despite Augustine's confidence he is not 
quite healthy enough for all this talk about embracing wisdom in such a 
way that there is nothing that stands between them, as if in the nude (quas: 
nudam). He 1s soon reminded by Reason that for all his aplomb his life of 
continence is riddled with difficulties. In the previous days reflecnons he 
had sounded out confidently that a woman's embrace was too sordid a 
prospect to contemplate. And yet while he ruminated with himself during 
the night it all seemed so very different. Augustine continued to be tempted 
by the bitter sweetness (amara suauitas) of what he had so easily dismissed 
dunng the day (Soliloquia 1.14.25). 

"Be silent, I pray, be silent," Augustine pleads. "Why do you grieve me? 
Why do you dig and penetrate so deeply? I am already inured to tears. 
From now on I promise nothing, I presume nothing. Do not interrogate 
me about these things."!! The dissonance between what he thinks he has 
achieved and the troubles that still plague him here in the So£loquies adum- 
brate similar concerns in Bk. 10 of the Confessions. His troubles were far 
from over as he lay in bed at Cassiciacum. Stüll, Augustine had chosen 


ex arce deiciat. animum virilem, quam blandimenta feminea. corporumque ille contactus, sine quo uxor 
haberi non potest. Itaque, st ad offitum pertinet sapientis —quod nondum compert—dare operam liberis, 
quisquis rei huius tantum gratia concumbit, mirandus mihi videri potest, at vero imitandus nullo modo. 
JNam temptare hoc periculosius est. quam posse felicius. Quamobrem satis, credo, tuste atque utiliter fro 
libertate animae. meae. mihi imperavit non. cupere, non quaerere, non ducere uxorem. 

H Soliloquia 1.14.26 (CSEL 89, 39): Tace, obsecro, tace. Quid crucias? Quid. tantum. fodis 
alleque descendis? lam flere non duro, iamiam mihil. promitto, nihil. praesumo, ne me de istis rebus 
tnterroges. 
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continence over marriage and he intended to keep to that choice. The 
continuing distress about his life of continence demonstrates the peculiar- 
ity of Augusüne's equation of continence and conversion in the months 
leading up to the dramatüc scene in the garden in Milan (Confessions 8.8.19- 
8.12.30). The highly textured fashion in which the Confessions portray 
Augustine's anxieties is essential to understanding this equation. 


IIL. Continence and A. Possible Conversion to. Christhanity 


In the Confessions, Augustüne's conversion narrative proper begins in Bk. 
7. In a retrospective reminiscent of the account in De beata uita, Augustine 
recounts the various turns he had taken since adolescence: First the 
Manichees, then astrology, Academic skepticism, Neo-Platonism, and finally 
Paul and the Scriptures. Chronologically he goes over material that he has 
already described in Bks. 4-6. Bk. 7 gives a coherent and tidy account of 
the various errors from which he was converted, preparing the way for 
the climactic scene. The intellectual odyssey in Bk. 7, however, seems to 
have little bearing on the theme of sexual renunciation which concludes 
Bk. 8. And yet in Bk. 7 Augustine speaks of the chains in which he was 
shackled as he sought desperately to find an answer for the question about 
the origin of evil. This was hardly an academic issue for him, he was 
suffering many inner torments which no one else knew. Much of the lan- 
guage here tends to link his chains with pride, with the effect that his intel- 
lectual difficultes remain at the forefront. However, by linking the language 
of censure and self-deprecation with his desire to serve God and thereby 
master his body, Augustine offers a possible allusion that perhaps beside 
the managed air of intellectual problems that befuddle him there is another 
more fundamental problem. When he tries to work his way to think of 
God in non-corporeal terms other images seem to shout back, accusing 
him of being vile and unworthy (indigne et. sordide). 


7? Confessiones 7.7.11 (CCSL 27, 99-100): Jam itaque me, adiutor meus, illis uinculis solueras, 
et quaerebam, unde malum, et non erat. exitus. .... Et cum in. silentio fortiter quaererem, magnae uoces 
erant. ad. misericordiam. iuam, tacitae. contritiones animi mei. Tu. sciebas, quid. patiebar, et. nullus 
hominum. 

55. Confessiones 7.7.11 (CCSL 27, 100): Superior enim eram istis, te uero inferior et tu gaudium 
uerum mihi subdito ibi et iu mihi. subieceras quae infra me creasti. Et hoc. erat. rectum. lemperamen- 
tum et media regio salutis meae, ut manerem ad imaginem. tuam et tbi. seruens. dominarer. corpori. 
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Augustine does not begin to unravel his existential crisis until the open- 
ing lines of Bk. 8, with intellectual certainties on one side and a vacillat- 
ing will on the other: 


Of your eternal life I was certain, though I saw it 'in an enigma and as if 
in a mirror. All doubt had been taken from me that there is indestructible 
substance from which comes all substance. My desire was not to be more 
certain of you but to be more stable in you. But in my temporal life every- 
thing was in a state of uncertainty, and my heart needed to be purified from 
the old leaven. I was attracted to the way, the Saviour himself, but was still 
reluctant to go along its narrow paths. (Confessions 8.1.1)!* 


So many people throng to the Church, but Augustüne still leads a sec- 
ular hfe (agebam :n saeculo) 'The way seems too narrow, too constricüng. 
Only now he has lost the desire for honor and attainment. So he is dou- 
bly miserable, displeased with himself, and his life a burden (oner? mii). 
He cannot quite keep away from the Church, but as yet he is hesitant. 
He stll finds himself chained to his desire for a woman's embrace (sed 
adhuc tenaciter conligabar ex femina). He adds that the apostle (that is, Paul) 
does not forbid him marriage (nec me prohibebat apostolus contugari) but he 
finds himself so self-indulgent that he cannot attain to the higher calling 
of continence. And then he notes that Truth (that 1s Jesus) teaches him 
similarly, quoting Matthew 19.12 about those who make themselves eunuchs 
for the kingdom of God. All this is to show Augustine in a less than admir- 
able position: he languishes in his weakness (ego wnmfirmior). It is an. almost 
unrecognizable image of the man who had so adamantly urged against 
Alypius that for him marriage and a philosophical life went hand in hand, 
and moreover he could not envision a happy life without a woman's 
embrace (Confessions 6.13-14). Here, we catch a glimpse of his depression: 


But I being weaker chose a softer option, and because of this one factor I 
was inconstant in other respects and was wasting away with nagging anxi- 
eties. Moreover, there were other matters which were a tiresome distracüon 
to me, but which I was compelled to put up with because they go along with 
the married life; once tied by that, I was restricted. (Confessions 8.1.2)! 


1^ Saint Augustine: Confessions, trans. Henry Chadwick (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1991) 133. 

55 Confessiones 8.1.2 (CCSL 27, 113): Mihi autem displicebat, quod agebam :n saeculo, et oneri 
mihi erat ualde non iam inflammantibus cufnditatibus, ut. solebant, spe honoris et. pecuniae ad. toleran- 
dam illam seruitutem. iam. grauem. 

16 Saint Augustine: Confessions, trans. Henry Chadwick 134. 
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By this time Augustine had already been through the experience of see- 
ing his first concubine, the mother of Adeodatus, sent back to Africa, and 
unwilling to observe continence he had taken another concubine (Confessions 
6.15.25). In the meantime he waited to get married to someone of his own 
social class and rank. Although marriage was all but certain, Augustine 
seemed to be wearying of the idea. As we read him here, he seems to 
think that marriage is inconsistent with his conversion to Christianity. He 
acknowledges that he is not obliged to reject the married state, but he 
seems to think that marriage for him would be an honorable self-indul- 
gence at best. 

Augustine defines his problem in terms of the man in the parable in 
the Gospels who finds a pearl of great price and sells everything to acquire 
it. Augustine knows what he has to do, but he hesitates." So to Simplicianus 
he goes, desperate for help, desperate for resolution. He expects to be 
helped on the way because by dint of age and experience Simplicianus 
would know what proper course someone in Augustine's situation needed 
to take (unde mihi ut proferret uolebam conferenti secum. aestus meos).'? Augustine's 
emphasis here is on his uncertainty and lack of resolve (aestus). 

Sensing the opportunity to tell a conversion story that would appeal to 
Augustine's own situation, Simplicianus speaks about the conversion of his 
frnend Marius Victorinus. Victorinus had had something like a textbook 
philosophical conversion of the sort that Augustine should have found con- 
genial to his temperament, that 1s, 1f the intellectual odyssey was all there 
had been. But the much hoped for conversion does not happen. Upon 
hearing Victorinus's story Augustine expresses a wish to imitate him (exars: 
ad imitandum).? But no sooner has he expressed the wish than he is brought 
to his senses to confront the reality that gnaws at him. We see Augustine 
again going over the nature of his anxiety, with an added comment that 
he found in himself the conflict between the flesh and the spirit spoken of 
by Paul (Gal 5; Rom 7-8). In his commentary on the events of that period 
Augustine now sees quite unmistakably the problem of the divided will.?? 


7 Confessiones 8.1.2 (CCSL 27, 114): Et inueneram iam bonam margaritam, et uenditis omnibus, 
quae haberem, emenda erat, et dubitabam. 

15 Confessiones 8.1.1 (CCSL 27, 113). 

I? Confessiones 8.5.10 (CCSL 27, 119). 

?? Confessiones 8.5.11 (CCSL. 27, 120): Sic intellegebam me ipso. experimento id quod legeram, 
quomodo caro concupisceret aduersus. spiritum. et. spiritus aduersus carnem, ego. quidem in. utroque, sed 
magis ego in eo, quod in me approbabam, quam in eo, quod in me improbabam. Ibi entm magis iam 
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He had responded with ardor to the story of Victorinus! conversion only 
to regress. 

The ban imposed by the Emperor Julian that compelled Victorinus to 
give up teaching seemed propitious to Augustine, because it allowed 
Victorinus to reüre into philosophical leisure. Perhaps this is what Augustine 
would have liked; a pretext of some sort to help him do what he thought 
needed doing. After all, if he lacked one thing it was resolve, and any- 
thing which could get him there was welcome. Augustine's iron will held 
fast.?! The desire to retire from his profession was in any event the lesser 
of his wornees. 


The enemy had a grip on my will and so made a chain for me to hold me 
a prisoner. The consequence of a distorted will is passion. By servitude to 
passion, habit is formed, and habit to which there is no resistance becomes 
necessity. By these links, as it were, connected one to another (hence my term 
a chain), a harsh bondage held me under restraint. The new will, which was 
beginning to be within me a will to serve you freely and to enjoy you, God, 
the only sure source of pleasure, was not yet strong enough to conquer my 
older will, which had the strength of old habit. So my two wills, one old, the 
other new, one carnal, the other spiritual, were in conflict with one another, 
and their discord robbed my soul of all concentration. (Confessions 8.5.10)? 


By turns censorious and apologetic Augustine describes himself in. Confessions 
Bk. 8 in terms of a conflict between his two wills: one old, carnal and 
entrenched through years of habit and the other, new, spiritual and inchoate. 
Unable to follow the example set by a woman, he had the temerity to do 
even worse: take another concubine. To say that Augustine acted deplorably 
may seem overly harsh. Yet he seems to be passing that kind of judgment 
on his own past, and in doing so invites his interpreters to wonder to what 
extent the departure of his concubine may have been decisive for the terms 
in which he came to understand his possible conversion to Christianity. 
Exactly when and at what time he came to rethink what possible road he 
might take to becoming a full member of the church is not clear. What 
is beyond doubt is that sometime between the departure of his concubine 
and his conversion in 386 Augustine came to link his possible conversion 


non ego, quia ex magna parte id patiebar inuitus quam faciebam uolens. Sed tamen consuetudo aduer- 
$us me pugnactor ex me facta erat, quoniam uolens quo nollem perueneram. 
?! Confessiones 8.5.10 (CCSL. 27, 119): non mihi fortior quam felicior uisus est, quia. tnuenit 
occasionem uacandi tibi. Cui rei ego. susptrabam ligatus. non ferro alieno, sed mea ferrea. uoluntate. 
?? Saint Augustine: Confessions, trans. Henry Chadwick 140. 
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to Christianity with sexual renunciation. More specifically, by the time he 
decides to pay a visit to Simplicianus (Confessions 8.1.1) Augustine has made 
the equation between conversion and continence. 

For all the anguish he must have endured Augustine was unusually delib- 
erate. The slow progression towards resolution may also have prolonged 
his distress. He hesitated when he heard the story of Victorinus. Again he 
would hesitate when he hears the story of Antony of Egypt from Ponticianus. 
The conversion of Victorinus seemed too sedate and too well managed a 
change, despite the fact that culturally, intellectually, and professionally 
Augustine shared a good deal with Victorinus. There is scarcely a hint 
that Victorinus underwent anything like the deep emotional and psycho- 
logical trauma of Augustine's. 'T'he stones told by Ponticianus were especially 
well suited for Augustine: the decisiveness of those two courtiers at Trier 
was what Augustine needed. They had renounced the world for something 
more enduring. And they had done so just at the time in their careers 
when there were plying the very corridors of power and prestige in the 
Empire (Confessions 8.6.15). The effect on their own relations were almost 
immediate: the women to whom they were engaged also renounced the 
world, dedicating their virginity to God (dicauerunt etiam ipsae utrginitatem tbi). 

Since his days as a Manichee, Augustine had never lost his fascination 
with exemplary lives. But what he was hearing now belonged to a different 
order. Hence the questions he vaguely remembers posing for Alypius: 


What is wrong with us? What is this that you have heard? Uneducated peo- 
ple are rising up and capturing heaven, and we with our high culture with- 
out any heart—see where we roll in the mud of flesh and blood. Is it because 
they are ahead of us that we are ashamed to follow? Do we feel no shame 
at making not even an attempt to follow? (Confessions 8.8.19)? 


Renunciation, continence, imitation and the shame of the learned and 
weak-willed who cannot do what the simple (indoct?) dare to do: these are 
the issues around which Augustine's musings revolve. 

The turning point began after Pontcianus left (Confessions 8.7.18). Augustine 
turned inward in a manner reminiscent of his Neo-Platonic contemplations 
in Bk. 7. What stands out here is the high moral awareness that Augustine 
brings to his introspection. This suggests that probably the most important 
thing he learned from his encounter with the Neo-Platonists, apart from 
his newfound ability to think of non-material, spiritual entities, was a 


? ]bid., 146. 
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vocabulary of inwardness and a moral consciousness which compelled him 
to even deeper introspection. 

Earhler, I made the point that the intellectual problems had been resolved 
in favor of Christianity, and that Augustine had no difficulty at the begin- 
ning of Confessions Bk. 8 in recognizing his ultimate good in the church. 
However, in De beata uita he writes about delaying his philosophical retire- 
ment because of the esteem of some individuals in Milan, and he connects 
that delay also to his desire for a wife. Before going any further I should 
hke to suggest one possible way of construing this aspect of Augustine's 
problems in the context of the anxieties brought on by a possible mar- 
riage. Having arrived at the conviction that Christian conversion required 
of him a life of sexual renunciation, Augustine recognized the need to 
abrogate the marriage he had contracted. In this situation only the cour- 
tesies of the aristocratic circles in Milan prevented him from doing what 
he thought necessary. It is highly doubtful that Augustine could have stayed 
in Milan after annulling the marriage, even if he had not dreamed of a 
philosophical retirement. It is doubtful too that the Milanese Christian aris- 
tocracy could endure what would have been perceived as an affront, a 
slight by the young rhetorician who had sought their patronage, and from 
a provincial from Roman Africa no less. 

In a world so conscious of social rank and the probity of one's actions 
towards one's patrons it would be reasonable for Augustine to worry about 
his reputation at this point. One even suspects that the apparently shrewd 
(though not altogether untruthful) way in which he resigned his chair may 
have been part of a general desire not to elicit any undue attention in his 
direction (Confessions 9.2.2-9.2.4). It would have been exciting to renounce 
rhetoric the way Victorinus had done, but for Augustine such a public dis- 
avowal of the old ways would have been somewhat ostentatious. He had 
not reached anywhere near the status and reputation of Victorinus (another 
Afncan) to go through so public a rejection of the old ways. Besides, turn- 
ing down a proper marriage would not commend Augustine to the very 
well-connected families in Milan. AÀ quiet retreat was reasonable and much 
to be desired. 

These considerations may have added to Augustine's anxiety, but 1t still 
leaves out why he made the inextricable link between Christian conver- 
sion and sexual renunciation in the first place. Getting married need not 
have been so problematic unless Augustine had become convinced that 
there was something inherently wrong and unchristian about getting mar- 
ried in his current condition. Although De beata uita 1.4 1mphies that read- 
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ing the Platonists had formed in him the conviction to disavow marriage, 
it does not account for the strength and force of that conviction. It is one 
thing to be suddenly enamored of the idea of total sexual renunciation 
because of the influence of Neo-Platonic spirituality. It is quite another 
thing to be so convinced of this that it becomes a test of one's integrity. 
Augustine, the oneüme champion of a life of philosophy that included mar- 
riage, must have had something more fundamental on his mind in order 
to even contemplate breaking an engagement to a daughter of the Milanese 
Christian aristocracy. Whatever it was, it cut very close to his being, and 
so required a drastic and dramatic change. 


IV. Continence and Augustine's. Inner Circle 


The language of continence or chastity appears in one very telling refer- 
ence to Ambrose. The mood is distant and almost academic. From his 
vantage point as a listener of Ambrose's sermons Augustine evaluates the 
Milanese Bishop's presence. Augustine does not seem to have found Ambrose's 
example relevant to his own life at the time, except perhaps in the nega- 
tive sense that he felt a strange sympathy for the man he admired but did 
not know personally, whose only trouble, he thought, was having to endure 
a life of sexual continence (caelibatus tantum eius mihi laboriosus uidebatur). Of 
Ambrose's celibacy he has only naive pity. 

Even when Augustine talks about the danger that had engulfed him, a 
danger that Ambrose knew nothing of, Augustine appears to be talking of 
something other than incontinence. What he has in mind when he first 
encounters the visage of Ambrose is the skepticism of the Academics 
(Confessions 6.3.3). Having arrived in Rome a disconsolate Manichaean audi- 
tor, he now found himself a wholly disaffected Manichee and a skeptic. 
Shortly thereafter the Manichees would lose their tenuous hold on him, 
but the Catholics had not yet won. It is in this state of great uncertainty 
that Augusüne sat in Ambrose's church. No longer a Manichee but not 
yet a Catholic he was for the taking. While the Manichees had made him 
a materialist and something of a libertine in recognizing his responsibility 
for his own evils, the skepticism of the Academics went to the root. They 
removed the very foundations of knowing. For the wise man there were 
to be no certainties, a pragmatism of suspended judgment was all one 
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could hope for. Augustine would continue for the better part of his life 
negotiating the dialectic between reason and authority because of all this. 
This and other questions he would have liked to pose to Ambrose, who 
had very little time for the young rhetorician. 

All the same, Ambrose's possible influence in the equation of conver- 
sion and sexual renunciation may have come in another way. It is more 
than likely that while Augustine may have considered Ambrose's celibacy 
an anomaly, that very anomaly may have been part of the complex of 
impressions that moved him to the position he came to hold eventually. 
As we catch Augustine pondering the kind of inner conflicts that might 
well confound a man of Ambrose's reputation and stature we can sense 
already that the Bishop's personal life is beginning to be more than just 
a curiosity. And it 1s not surprising that when he came to found his own 
monastic community later on at Hippo Regius Augustine would invoke 
Ambrose on many occasions. Possidius offers rare glimpses of how much 
Augustine referred to Ambrose's monastic example. All this is the stuff 
of later years, no doubt. As far as Augustine's pre-conversion experience 
is concerned it is difficult to pinpoint exactly in what way he appropriated 
Ambrose's example. Nor can we even be sure how Augustine would have 
responded to Ambrose's sermons in those moments when he presented sex- 
ual renunciation as the ideal of the Chrisüan experience." 

A lost work of Ambrose's, De sacramento regenerationis situe. de philosophia, a 
copy of which Augustine had been able to obtain for study at about the 
time that he was writing the Confessions seems a most likely candidate to 
have influenced Augustüne's position, if he had known it prior to his con- 
version. The argument of the work would have met Augustine's problem 
head on: *the way of the philosophers is not the true way, it is not enough 
to know the truth, one must have in addition sacramental membership in 
the Christian church."? It is an unusual argument. Moreover, Ambrose 
raised the stakes. He found it polemically necessary and useful to counter 
the claims of the philosophers to have achieved a higher standard of moral 


5 J. J. O'Donnell, Augustine: Confessions, vol. 2 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1992) 343. 

?é Possidius, Usta Augustin: 27, 1-2 (PL 32.56). 

? Ambrose's De Isaac uel anima (PL 14. 527-559) is one such work which presents 
continence as the ideal for Christans. 

? See J. J. O'Donnell, Augustine: Confessions, vol. 1 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1992) 
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hfe by their chasüty. 'Conünence is the pedestal on which right worship 
rests, says Ambrose.?? 

For someone in Augustine's position Ambrose's robust, masculine" 
Christianity would probably have been congenial for being so rigorous in 
its aims: he who would take on true philosophy, he who would venture 
on the road to Christian philosophy, ought to prove by his life of conti- 
nence the superionty of Christianity?! Construed this way Ambrose's De 
sacramento regenerationis siue. philosobhia would reach Augustine as another 
"finng-me-up-for-philosophy" book, along the lines of Cicero's Hortensius. 
Or, failing that, Augustine could have received it like the Platonicorum libros, 
which had precipitated one of his many conversions. 

That Augustine does not mention Ambrose's text in the Confessions is 
rather unusual. Augustine has been at pains to indicate his philosophical 
and theological debts, not only to Cicero, but to the Platonists, and even 
other lesser figures who had been instrumental in turning him away from 
one error or another. What is more, he does not overlook Ambrose's 
influence in helping him gain a better handle on the problem of interpreting 
the Bible. In addition, he speaks about continence in reference to Ambrose 
and appears to have been naively unimpressed, so it would be very odd 
to have taken the decisive actions in response to Ambrose's text without 
acknowledging it in any way. Had he been moved towards continence and 
baptism by this lost work, it would have been a fitting denouement to his 
earlier assessment of Ambrose's celibacy. The absence of any reference to 
this lost work in the Confessions is therefore something of a problem. 

But there is something else. Augustine rarely, if ever, uses the superi- 
ority of Christian asceticism as an argument against the philosophers. He 
reserves much of that ammunition for the Manichees, the first installment 
of which comes in De moribus ecclesiae catholicae. ^s for the philosophers, and 
the Platonists in particular, he continues to praise them even as late as the 
writing of De ciuitate De. His main. objection against them is their pride 
and lack of humility, not their unwillingness or inability to undertake rig- 
orous asceticism. When he does criticize the philosophers, as we find him 
doing in De ciuitate Dei, Augustine chides them for having acquiesced to 
the religious practices of Roman society despite the high claims of their 
philosophies. It would be an intriguing idea if indeed Augustine takes up 
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a challenge put forth by Ambrose for those who would seek the happy 
hfe. The unfolding of the narrative in the Confessions seems to point in a 
direcüon away from Ambrose, however. 

There had always been the personal example of Alypius. If there was 
a model that Augustine had had before him for a good part of his life it 
was Alypius. Part of the Alypius portrait in the Confessions prepares the way 
for the whole problem of marriage, sexual renunciation and the desire for 
philosophical rest. In the midst of all their concerns about worldly honors 
(Confessions 6.6) Augusüne and his friends sought a way of life, a true guide 
for their troubled souls. They had hoped to find it in philosophical leisure. 
The plan faltered because they were sure the women would not agree to 
the arrangement. 

Augustüne tells us that Alypius argued against Augustine marrying because 
they feared losing the intimacy of their friendship (Confessions 6.12.22). But 
in his studied intransigence against Alypius Augustine continued to maintain 
that the pursuit of wisdom did not rule out a woman's love or even a wife. 
Alypius almost lost his ground when curiositas got the better of him, trying 
to figure out exactly what made Augustine's desire for a woman such a 
necessity (Confessions 6.12.22). If Ambrose's De philosophia helped in any way 
it brought Augustine back to the views Alypius had always maintained. 

It is a measure of Augustine's stubborn will that he could keep on liv- 
ing the way he did with Alypius for a friend and Monnica for a mother. 
While Alypius was making no headway and faltering while trying to under- 
stand Augustine, Monnica's arrival in Milan would prove more precipi- 
tous. When she arrived she saw Augustine nearer her Catholic faith. than 
ever she had seen him, and so meant to help her son on the way. Marriage 
seemed a good idea to make Augusüne's passage less turbulent. Monnica 
knew better than to suggest sexual renunciation as the way for Augustine. 
Augustine's concubine would be the casualty of Monnica's intervention. 
Augustine had lived with his concubine for about fourteen years in possi- 
ble defiance of his mother. When Monnica took the lead in arranging for 
a proper marriage for him the period of Augustine's defiance appeared to 
have come to an abrupt end. The language describing his attitude towards 
Monnica's intervention are much too passive, suggesting that Augustine 
may not have reached this judgment on his own initiative, and would prob- 
ably not have taken decisive steps without the urging of his mother. 

With the departure of his concubine a mist descends on Augustine's 
soul. In this state of uncertainty about a possible marriage Augustine asks 
his mother to pray to God for a vision about the future he was embarking 
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on. What else explains Augustine's anxiety about marriage than the desire 
for dreams??? His youthful fascination with astrology seems to have reared 
its head as he sought desperately to know his future. Monnica apparently 
did have some dreams but they were of such a nature that she did not 
think much of them. Augustine, in his usual sense of tact, does not say 
what they were; only that Monnica assured him that she could always tell 
which dreams were from God and which ones were simply the products 
of her own anxieties, fears and imaginings. Perhaps one should not be sur- 
prised at Monnica here. What is surprising is that Augustine sought such 
assurances. And it appears to be the first indication of trouble (Confessions 
6.13.23). Augusüne's depression continued. The helpless creature of habit 
had meant to weather the storm by taking another concubine, as he waited 
to be married. But he found himself deeply troubled. By the time we meet 
him at Confessions 8.6.13 he is in the throes of his anxieties, distraught over 
the prospect of having to consider a life of continence as an essential aspect 
to his possible conversion to Chrisüanity.? 'The issue now is whether 
Augustine will make the choice for sexual renunciation. 


V. Continence and the Portrait of a Unnamed Woman 


In a curious transposition, much in keeping with his earlier depiction of 
wisdom as a lover in the Solloquies, Augustine portrays continence as a 
woman beckoning him to a life of renunciation. But, Continence is not 
alone in her enticements. Augustne's former loves are just as solicitous, 
continually reminding him of his past, whispering in his ears, taunting him 
that he just does not have what it takes to venture on a life of chastity. 
"Can you live without us?" they seem to ask (Confessions 8.11.26). 
Augustine drags his feet, hesitates, ponders, then inches a bit closer to 
his goal. Eventually Continence succeeds. Her inducements are more appeal- 
ing to Augustine. "For from the direction where I had set my face and 
towards which I was afraid to move, there appeared the dignified and 


? W. H. C. Frend, 7/^e Rise of Christianity (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1984) 667, assumes 
that Augustine's preoccupation with dreams in his early letters show his commitment 
to Neoplatonism. But dreams had always featured in Christian experience both because 
people wanted to understand their dreams and also because of the biblical tradition's 
concern with dreams and visionary experience. See J. LeGoff, Medieval Imagination, trans- 
lated by Arthur Goldhammer (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1988) 193-231. 
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chaste Lady Contünence, serene and cheerful without coquetry, entücing 
me in an honourable manner to come and not hesitate. To receive and 
embrace me she stretched out pious hands, filled with numerous good 
examples for me to follow" (Confessions 8.11.27).?* Augustine, then, goes on 
to point out the many examples that Lady Continence showed him: men 
and women, young and old, virgins and widows who had devoted them- 
selves to her. Yet it should not have been such a great number. After all, 
Augustine knew very httle indeed of the various traditions of Christian 
asceticism prior to Ponücianus's visit. He came to know about Antony of 
Egypt from what Ponücianus had told him. Even Ambrose's community 
in Milan was very recent news. So the examples are at best second-hand, 
based on Ponticianus and perhaps Augustne's recollections of certain indi- 
viduals he may have seen in and around Milan. The one example of 
renunciation closest to him that had any pretensions towards asceticism 
was that of his first concubine, the mother of Adeodatus. If Lady Continence 
is presenting herself as a woman and showing Augusüne examples of those 
who have chosen her way, examples for Augusüne to follow, what more 
lkely candidate for such fair than the woman who had made a vow of 
sexual renunciation after years of living with Augustine? The same woman 
whose example Augustine claims previously to have been incapable of fol- 
lowing (Confessions 6.15.25)? But note what happens at Confessions 8.7.18 and 
8.8.19, just when Augustine begins to consider the implications of what he 
had heard from Ponticianus: 


I was violently overcome by a fearful sense of shame during the time that 
Pontücianus was telling his story. When he had ended his talk and settled the 
matter for which he came, he went home and I was left to myself. What 
accusations against myself did I not bring? With what verbal rods did I not 
scourge my soul so that it would follow me in my attempt to go after you! 
But my soul hung back. It refused, and had no excuse to offer. The argu- 
ments were exhausted, and all had been refuted. The only thing left to it was 
a mute trembling, and as if it were facing death it was terrified of being 
restrained from the treadmill of habit by which it suffered 'sickness unto death.' 
(Confessions 8.7.18) 


Augustine goes on to say that the struggle in his "inner house" had 
been stirred up in the "intimate chamber of his heart." The language 
evokes the image of something like the inner chamber of a Roman house 
(cubiculo nostro, corde meo). Whether all this is intended to evoke the memory 
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of the mother of Adeodatus is hard to say. Yet one cannot overlook the 
language in which Augustine describes his relations with the mother of his 
son. Augustine's words reveal a strangely disquieting dignity, especially because 
the concubine appears in contrast to Monnica. At no point in his account 
about Monnica's life does Augustine's mother look so unendeanng. 

If modern readers have shown remarkable sympathy for the mother of 
Adeodatus and have tended to see Augustine (and his mother) as mean 
and heartless that is due largely to Augustine himself. It is his text, his 
portrait of the unnamed woman, and his juxtaposition of those two women 
that engenders sympathy for the one and surprise at the other. On the 
scale of imperfection Monnica seems to be at the high end with Augustine 
somewhere in the middle; confused, dejected and put upon. Augustine does 
not say "I broke off my relationship with her.'?* That at least would imply 
that while he was in great anguish over the decision he did it himself. 
What we read is: "she was torn from me." Passive, weak-willed and forlorn, 
all Augustine can say is that *my heart clung to her." Augustine's words 
are much too emotional, and may even be an embarrassment for someone 
who should have known better." The description of the separation also bears 
all the marks of Monnica's handiwork. However one looks at it, Augusüne 
points the finger of blame at Monnica first, and at himself second. 

What do we make of all this? An advancing rhetorician who is sad- 
dened at losing a concubine? For a late antique audience this would be 
overly dramatic. Many a man had gotten rid of a concubine and no one 
seemed (except the women of course) the worse for it. To his contempo- 
raries—if we understand the tragic world of late Roman marriage proto- 
col—Augustine should have felt nothing of the loss he describes. For him 
to decry that "she was separated from me because she was thought to be 
an obstacle to my marriage and my heart which clung to her was drip- 
ping blood" is too pathetic a picture of the young Augustine? There is 


?» O'Donnell, Augustine: Confessions, vol. 2 385, warns against romantcizing this episode 
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too much anguish here. And to his contemporaries and his modern read- 
ers Augustine is difficult to comprehend. Whether or not we should fol- 
low some translators in saying that Augustine loved her? is another matter. 
Augustine describes her simply as "the woman I was in the habit of sleep- 
ing with" (qua cubare solitus eram). At the same time, one suspects something 
more in the language of Augustine's "heart clinging to her" than one might 
be inclined to read in the slightly of-putting description, *the woman I 
was in the habit of sleeping with." The former suggests certain unstated 
"attachments," while the latter seems purely physical. 

Augustine gives no indication that on his own he had quite worked out 
in his mind that this was the cause he was going to take: marriage and 
then baptism. Nor is it clear that he had considered how a possible Christian 
conversion would impose on his relationship with his concubine. Had he 
ever thought he could take her into the Church? Would Ambrose condone 
such practice when he was holding up celibacy as the ideal?? In an envi- 
ronment where married Chrisüans felt like second-class citizens it is highly 
doubtful that Augustine would have felt secure in thinking that he could 
keep his concubine. However, if he had no intention of receiving baptism 
and wanted to wait as long as it was possible then he could well remain 
on the fringes of the Christian community for a very long time indeed. 

Ironically, the same Augustine who could not be constrained in his career 
by an early marriage in his youth found himself in his early thirties con- 
sidering marriage as the only way into the life of the Church. In both 
instances Monnica's wishes predominate. Earlier she had unwittngly acquie- 
sced to Augustine's profligacy, now she took the decisive steps to get him 
married only to watch her son slip in his tenuous steps toward marriage 
and Christian baptism. The impending legal marnage, the departure of 
the first concubine, and the taking of another woman all made Augustine's 
situation unbearable. And Augustine was not helped by the vow of the 
mother of Adeodatus that she would not give herself to another man. It 


399 Saint Augustine: Confessions, trans. R. S. Pine-Coffin (Harmondsworth and New York: 
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would have been easier on a man of such introspection if she had not 
made such a pledge. But she did, and it placed Augustine in a dubious 
position. She returned to Africa, but the unhappy, impatient, and weak- 
willed Augustine was in agony. *L, in my misery, could not follow the 
example of a woman" (ego tnfelix nec feminae imitator). 'This statement, more 
than any other, shines a peculiar light on the language of imitation found 
throughout the Confessions. For it shows how much Augustine's inability to 
follow this particular example created the most difficult problem he faced 
on the threshold of his planned marriage and intended baptism. Impatient 
of delay (dilattonis impatiens, he did worse. 


I was to get the girl I had proposed to only at the end of two years. As I 
was not a lover of marriage but a slave of lust, I procured another woman, 
not of course as wife. By this liaison the disease of my soul would be sus- 
tained and kept active, either in full vigour or even increased, so that the 
habit would be guarded and fostered until I came to the kingdom of mar- 
rage. But my wound, inflicted by the earlier parting, was not healed. After 
inflammation and sharp pain, it festered. The pain made me as it were frigid 
but desperate. (Confessions 6.15.25)*! 


And so Augustine began in search of a cure for the disease of his soul. 
Notice the contrast between Adeodatus' mother's vow of chastty (not to 
give herself to another man) and Augustine's impatience and inability to 
follow the woman's example. Notice also, how Augustine speaks of the 
wound left by the earler parting and the fact that procuring another 
woman had not helped to heal it. Is this an indication of just how Augustine's 
heart was attached to the mother of Adeodatus? Perhaps. But whether she 
had intended to influence Augustine in this way we will never know. At 
the same time, there must have been a note of desperation in her vow. 
She had arrived in Milan probably just about the time when Augustine 
had set up house and had to leave shortly after Monnica's arrival. In many 
ways it would have been better not to have gone to Milan at all. 

Although it would appear that Monnica had displaced the mother of 
Adeodatus, the taking of another woman by Augustine raised questions 
about how far Monnica could determine the manner in which Augustine 
entered the Church. At this juncture control slips from both of them. 
Monnica had arranged a marriage, the first concubine had been sent pack- 
ing, but Augustine was still sleeping with a woman who was not his wife. 
Monnica's worries may have intensified here, but Augustine says nothing 
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about them. The willingness with which she accepts Augustine's final act 
of conversion (Confessions 8.12.30) not only to God, but to sexual renunci- 
ation suggests that Monnica had been aware of the terms in which Augustine 
framed his possible conversion to Christianity. Augustine's ongoing prodi- 
gality made his fidelity in a monogamous relationship with the mother of 
Adeodatus for those fourteen years or so look much more decent.? Augustne's 
youthful prayer "give me continence but not yet" (Confessions 8.7.17) seemed 
an apt description of his current condition, but in fact it belonged to 
another kind of experience altogether. For at that time Augustine had not 
had several years of living in fidelity with a. woman. 

A number of interesüng questions come up at this point. If an attempt 
had not been made to get him married properly, would Augustine have 
stumbled on the idea that he had a terrible wound for which he needed 
a cure? Would he have linked Christian conversion with. sexual renuncia- 
tion had he been able to enter the fold of the Church with his concu- 
bine? And what would have been the shape of Augustine's views on human 
sexuality? One can only speculate. In any event, this particular episode 
determined a few important aspects of Augustine's later life. Augustine 
writes specifically that the mother of Adeodatus had not only pledged her- 
self to a life of continence but that she had made the vow *to you that she 
would not give herself to another man" (uouens tibi altum se utrum nescituram). 
She had made the vow to God, the same God the young rhetorician 
wanted to be converted to. Augustne was left to deal with the implica- 
tions of his concubine's vow. The implied bonds of their relationship would 
become an issue. When Augustine came to write his treatise De bono con- 
tugali in 401, soon after finishing the Confessions, he had occasion to reflect 
on a situation that in every way recalled his own circumstances with the 
mother of his son. The language, sentiments, and allusions are almost cer- 
tainly self-referential: 


A further question often raised is when a man and a woman, neither of them 
married to anyone, have sex with each other not to have children, but merely 
to indulge in intercourse because they cannot control their lust. But they show 
fidelity to each other in that the man does not have sex with another woman, 
nor the woman with another man. The question is whether this should be 
called a marriage. Doubtless without absurdity it can indeed be labelled a 
marriage, provided that they agree to maintain the relationship until one of 
them dies; provided, too, that they do not avoid having children, even if they 
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do not cohabit for this purpose, and provided that they do not ensure that 
none are born either through reluctance to have children born to them or 
through some evil means to frustrate such births. But if one or both of these 
necessary conditions are lacking, I do not see how we can call this a marriage. 

Indeed, if a man takes on some woman for the moment, until he can find 
some other worthy of his status or his wealth whom he can marry as his 
equal, he is an adulterer at heart, not with the one whom he is keen to search 
out, but with the one with whom he has sexual intercourse without the inten- 
tion of partnership in marriage. So too if the woman knows and approves 
the situation, she is clearly in an immoral relationship with the man with 
whom she does not have the compact of a wife. However, should she main- 
tain sexual fidelity with him, and after he takes a wife she gives no thought 
to marriage herself and steels herself to refrain utterly from such sexual inter- 
course, Í should not perhaps readily presume to call her an adulterer. But 
would anyone claim that she does not sin when he knows that she is having 
intercourse with one not her husband? (De bono coniugali 5.5)? 


There are two slightly different scenarios presented here. The first involves 
an agreement made between a man and a woman to live together with 
no expectation that the relationship will be abrogated at some point in the 
future. The second presumes that the arrangement is contracted to last for 
a period of time, at which point the man marries someone suited to his 
rank. Both circumstances fit Augustine's situation. What is not clear is 
whether the mother of Adeodatus had believed herself to be involved in 
the former or the latter. It is instructive that in his assessment here Augustine 
exonerates the concubine who abstains from all sexual relations after she 
has been let go by a man to whom she was not properly married. He 
would not dare to accuse her of adultery. Ánd indeed Augustine did not 
dare to accuse the mother of Adeodatus, and spoke rather of the exam- 
ple she had set him (Confessions 6.15.25). If even an inkling of any of this 
formed part of Augustine's thinking between the time of his concubine's 
departure and his conversion in 386 we would have the surest explana- 
tion of Augustine's situation. A proper marriage to another woman who 
fit "his rank and fortune" would imply in Augustine's mind that he was 
living in adultery. This would be sufficient to bring Augustine to the posi- 
tion where he came to believe that continence was a necessary corollary 
to his conversion to Christanity. 

The almost cursory reference to the example set by the concubine (ego 
imfelix nec feminae. imitator) makes it all too easy to overlook this model of 
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continence in Áugustine's inner circle. Augustine could see in her act the 
resolve he found terribly lacking in himself. They had lived together. On the 
question of habits they would bear the same burden. The woman's decision 
to be celibate for the rest of her life demonstrated what Augustine was 
unable to do for himself or for another's sake. Living with a new concu- 
bine and "sinning all the while" (interea mea peccata multiplicabantur, Augusüne 
seems to have recognized the necessity of a decisive act of renunciation. 
The example of the two courtiers of Trier would not be lost on him. 

There had always been Alypius, of course. But Alypius appeared to 
Augustine as something of a different species, so that even when Alypius 
follows him in conversion Augustine can still say that Alypius is simply fol- 
lowing what is right in his character (congruentissimo suis moribus).?  Alypius 
knew nothing of the chains formed by habit (consuetudo). For Augustine 
habit had led directly to his chains. So we come full circle: the man who 
had earlier looked at Ambrose with pity arrived at a point where he could 
now look on the Bishop of Milan as the more fortunate, because he was 
not bound by any chains. 

Much of what I have tried to suggest here 1s that Augustine's convic- 
tion cannot be properly accounted for without recognizing the role of his 
first concubine's vow to continence. The language of adultery which occurs 
in De bono contugali 5.5 makes sense only if Augustine came to recognize, 
quite apart from the allowances that Roman society accorded men and 
their concubines, that the mother of Adeodatus had been in every sense 
his wife. Consequently, to go through with the legal marriage to the Milanese 
girl would be adding more sin to an already ignoble record. 

There is also a pastoral issue worth noting. Augustine would not have 
had the integrity, nor would he have had the audacity to chide the men 
in his congregation over and over again about their infidelities, about their 
adulterous lives (because some insisted on keeping concubines), if Augustine 
himself had shrugged off his relationship with his concubine as something 
excusable, and therefore incidental to his conversion to Christianity.*? 
Perhaps, if the concubine had not been dismissed on the pretext that she 
was an impediment to Augustine's conversion then Augustine could have 
approached his possible conversion to Christianity on slightly different terms. 


** Confessiones 6.15.25 (CCSL 27, 90). 

5 Confessiones 8.12.30 (CCSL 27, 130). 

*5 See T. J. Van Bavel, Augustine's Views on Women, Augustiniana 39 (1989) 5-53; 
note especially 33-53. 
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But there is patent irony all over this story. Augustine could dissolve the 
relationship with the mother of Adeodatus on only two grounds. One, if 
he wanted to live a life of continence, or two, if he wished to marry some- 
one else befitting his status. There were no other options. When the mother 
of Adeodatus chose continence, she had unwitüngly committed Augustine 
to follow suit, that 1s, 1f Augustine wanted to be converted to Christianity. 
Under the circumstances his belated response was all but certain. If he 
wanted to be converted to Chrisaanity he could not go through with the 
marriage because that would mean living in adultery. Augustine took the 
only doorway into the Church left open for him. 


VI. Uouens tibi and the Idea of Conversion in the Confessions 


Thus far I have referred in various ways to conversion without defining 
exactly what I mean. In this I have been following Augustine's usage. I 
have also assumed all along that the concubine's vow and Augustine's 
description of it should be recognized as a conversion story, one of the 
many conversion narratives that dot the landscape of the Confessions. Now 
I will attempt to make a case for it. It may be objected that the claim to 
conversion for his concubine rests on a simple vow, but such an objection 
would be presuming on what conversion is in the first place. The crucial 
question to ask is what Augustine means to convey by uouens tibi? 

Augustine's idea of his own conversion seems obvious enough because 
at Confessions 8.12.30 he says so explicitly (conuertistt; entm me ad. (e). This 
notion of conversion is the most common use of conuersio in the Confessions. 
It is God who is doing the converting. In a good many of these instances 
Augustine is either quoting from scripture or commenting on the various 
turns which God gave to his life, sometimes over and against his best 
wishes at the time." 

Van Fleteren's count of conversion narratives in the Confessions includes 
such stories as Augustine's encounter with Cicero's Hortensius (Confessions 
3.4.7-8), Alypius' conversion from the Carthaginian circus (Confessions 6.7.11- 
12), Augustine's conversion from astrology (Confessions 7.6.8-10), and Monnica's 
decision not to drink wine (Confessions 9.8.19).5* We could even add to the 
count Alypius's change of mind about his Apollinarian Christology while 


*' See E. Ann. Matter, Conversion(s) in the Confessions, in Collectanea Augustiniana (New 
York: Peter Lang, 1990) 22. 

* F. Van Fleteren, St. Augustine's Theory of Conversion, in Collectanea Augustiniana (New 
York: Peter Lang, 1990) 65-80. 
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in Milan (Confessions 7.19.25), or more to the point, the much earlier nar- 
raüve about Augustine's boyhood friend who received baptism when he 
was deathly ill, had a remission, and then died shortly thereafter while 
Augustine was away (Confessions 4.4.8). 

This last example, besides offering a witness to the practice of baptism 
for those who were thought to be near death, greatly affected Augusüne 
in another way. The change that seemed to have come over his friend, 
who could not endure Augustine's mocking of the rite, offers an interest- 
ing example of what may well have been a crisis conversion. That he died 
a few days afterwards cut the story short. Augustine was greatly shattered 
by the alienation that entered their friendship, an alienation that deepened 
with the death of his friend. There is the anguish of unfinished business— 
things that should have been said that were never said—which linger in 
Augustine's grief over his friend (Confessions 4.4.9ff). Augustine the mocker stood 
on the outside looking in on an experience in which he could not share. 

Without knowing what had been done to him——this is the point Augustine 
had tried to stress by belittling the rite—Augustine's boyhood friend seems 
to have changed his own attitude toward baptism when he regained con- 
sciousness (Confessions 4.4.8). In recounting this experience Augustine pits 
his own foolishness against the sudden, unexpected, and newfound free- 
dom of his friend (mzrabili et repentina. libertate, who found the voice and the 
authority to take Augustine to task. This was probably the surest indica- 
tion to the young Augustine that something had taken place.? Something 
astonishing (mirabili) had happened. To recognize a conversion in this ear- 
lier narrative about Augustine's boyhood friend is to inch a little closer to 
what one can expect in the story of his concubine. There are far too many 
similarities between the two stories. 

What do I mean? First, there is the simple fact that the central char- 
acters in both stories (Confessions 4.4.8 and 6.15.25) are unnamed, but this 
is the least interesting of the similarities. We never find out the name of 
Augustine's boyhood friend, nor are we told anywhere in Augustine's cor- 
pus the name of his concubine. Second, each story deals with a crisis sit- 
uation for the protagonist and for Augustine too. Third, in each instance, 
the precipitating event leads to some unfinished business between Augustine 
and the persons involved. In the former, baptism creates a barner between 
Augustine and his friend, in the latter, Augustine's impending marriage 


*9 Confessiones 4.4.8 (CCSL 27, 44): At ille ita me exhorruit ut inimicum admonuitque. mirabilt 
et. repentina. liberlate, ut, si amicus esse uellem, talia sibi. dicere. destnerem. 
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and the forced separation from the concubine is itself the barrier. In death 
his boyhood friend is lost to Augustine and we never find out whether 
Augustine knew what happened to the mother of Adeodatus. Fourth, God 
enters the respective stories at precisely the points where Augustine 1s alien- 
ated. His boyhood friend receives baptüsm and thereby enters the Church, 
the concubine makes a vow to God to live a hfe of continence. In both 
cases the other person involved adopts a rite and a form of life that 
Augustine mocks or is incapable of imitating. It is tempting to think that 
Augustine does not get reconciled to either his boyhood friend or his con- 
cubine until the day of his conversion in 386 when, in a curious way, he 
embraces continence and prepares himself for baptism. Fifth, in each cir- 
cumstance we find Augustine inconsolable. When his friend died Augustine 
could endure his native town no longer, and fled to Carthage to overcome 
his misery, plunging headlong into new friendships, but found no rest. 
Similarly, when his concubine departs he tries to soften the blow by seek- 
ing the embrace of another woman. Instead what he discovers is a mis- 
ery much deeper and more intolerable. The similarities between the two 
stories suggests, perhaps, that if there is a crisis conversion in the former, 
made explicit because Augustine's boyhood friend received baptism and 
appears to have accepted the implications of the rite, there may also have 
been a crisis conversion of another kind in the vow of his concubine. 
Beyond this we may not press too far. 

But there 1s another parallel worth remembering. When the two courtiers 
at Trier renounced the world in their conversion to Christianity they left 
their respective fiancées in marital limbo. And what did the two women 
do? As Augustine tells us, they followed suit, dedicating their chasüty to 
God (dicauerunt. etiam. ipsae. utrginitatem. tibi). In. this respect the dicauerunt . . . 
&bi of the two betrothed women covers the same semantic range as the 
uouens tibi of Augustine's concubine. The helplessness of Augustine's con- 
cubine—and she was helpless—does not in any way detract from the per- 
sonal conviction that may have been involved in the act. Exactly how she 
lived the rest of her hfe is not the issue. She may well have returned to 
a precarious existence. And the desire for continence may have been an 
attempt to give dignity to her hopelessness: covering her shame in a declared 
act of renunciation that would lend to her life a "divine" or religious pur- 
pose? Whatever may have been her prospects, she obviously intended to 


9 Peter Brown, Augustine of Hippo 89, speculates that "In all probability she had been 
a good Catholic throughout her life with Augustine; and, by this vow, she intended 
either to become eligible for baptism, or to be re-admitted to the Eucharist." 
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elect the terms in which she would endure that future. It is in this min- 
mal sense of making a decided choice, albeit in a desperate situation, that 
underlines her act of renunciation. 

Furthermore, the narrator (or rather, the praying voice) of the Confessions, 
on whose words we are dependent for the portrait of the unnamed woman, 
appears to have believed that she made the vow to the very God to whom 
he was confessing. Since Augustine recognized his concubine's vow to con- 
tinence as an example he was too weak and unhappy to follow at the time, 
his later acceptance of that way of life should be acknowledged as a witness 
to the influence of his concubine on the choice he came to make. The Con- 
fessions, after all, makes an implicit claim as a meta-narrative of conversion. 
It is not only Augustine's story but the stories of Victorinus, Ponticianus, 
the two courtiers at Trier, Antony of Egypt, Monnica, and, as I am inclined 
to think, the mother of Adeodatus. There are as many kinds of conver- 
sion narratives in the Confessions as there are people who are converted. 
To aver that any one of these conversion stories is the most fitting repre- 
sentation of Chrisüan conversion in the Confessions is simply misleading. 

Simple vows of renunciation were turning people into ascetics. And many 
of these were considered by Augustüne and the Christian society of the late 
fourth and early fifth century as genuine manifestations of Christian con- 
version. If individuals were turning their backs on the world in simple vows 
of renunciation, then a vow to the Christian God made by a helpless 
woman on the verge of possible destütution ought to be seen as a con- 
version. By recounting this episode, Augustine offers a veiled tribute to a 
woman whose decision to commit herself to a life of continence prompted 
Augustine's journey down that road. By recognizing the mother of Adeoda- 
tus, the woman with whom he was in the habit of sleeping, as "flesh of his 
flesh" Augustine the catechumen came to see in sexual renunciation the 
only credible embodiment of his possible conversion to Christaanity. 

The silences about Augustine's dramatic conversion in his early writings 
could well be due to just what I have been describing here, and perhaps 
De beata uita 1.4 alludes to this. The guarded, tactful language of a philo- 
sophical pilgrimage that one finds in the early wriüngs allows Augustine 
to gloss over some aspects of his conversion. We should probably not be 
too surprised that the dramaüc conversion scarcely emerges in the early 
works. Of the Cassiciacum dialogues the Soliloquia offers the most inter- 
esting corroboration of the intensely emotional and traumatic experience 
that Augustine recounts in the Confessions. We can see Augustine entering 
into himself to dredge out his anxieties all over again. His inability to 
embrace Sapientia is linked to his remembrance of things past, a rememberance 
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of how much the bitter sweetness of a woman's embrace still haunts him. 
Continentia and. Sapientia emerge as Augustine's new loves, although at times 
he appears to have a very tenuous hold on them. For all his attempts to 
present his conversion as a straightfoward philosophical pilgrimage, the 
portrait of Augustine's soul that we find in the Soliloguia undermines that 
very effort. And to think that a helpless, unnamed woman had something 
to do with all this is remarkable in itself. 
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THE GREAT MYSTERY OF MARRIAGE 
SEX AND CONCEPTION IN ANCIENT VALENTINIAN TRADITIONS 
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My previous work on Valentinian Gnostcism and sacramentalism has raised 
for me questions about sexual attitudes and practices among these often 
misunderstood early Christians.! Over the course of the last fifty years, 
scholars have supported three differing positions in regard to this subject. 
The first position seems to have originated in the work of Hans Martin 
Schenke who, in 1959, wrote about the "mystery of marnage" and the 
"bndechamber" in the Gospel of Philip. He understood the bridal chamber 
to be a ritual event in which the Valentinian couple symbolically enacted 
the consummatüon of their marriage through *a holy kiss"? Even though 
Schenke did not want to speculate about the ordinary marital practices of 
the Valentinians based on his interpretation of the bridal chamber, schol- 
ars who built on his work did. In 1960, Eric Segelberg agreed with Schenke 
that the bridal chamber was the "highest mystery" which *can hardly have 
been anything carnal." From this he infers that the Valenünians must have 
been encratitic.? Yvonne Janssens and D.H. Tripp have agreed.* The most 


! 'This paper should be read in conjunction with my previous article, ^The True 
Mysteries: Sacramentalism in the. Gospel of Philip," VC 54 (2001), in which I began map- 
ping a solution to the question of Valentnian sexual practices. Án early version of The 
Great Mystery of Marnage" was presented at the conference, Taking Off the Holy Shroud: 
2000 Years of Gender in the Body of Jesus, New York University, March 23-25, 2001, *The 
Sexual Savior: Images of Jesus in Valentinian Gnosticism." I thank especially Elizabeth 
Clark and Dyan Elliott for their generous comments following the presentation and for 
the advice of Dale Martin and Teresa Shaw on ancient medical lore. All were very 
helpful to me in the revision process. My gratitude is extended to Illinois Wesleyan 
University for awarding me funding to complete this article. 

? H.-M. Schenke, **Das Evangelium nach Philippus. Ein Evangelium der Valentünianer 
aus dem Funde von Nag Hammadi," 7LZ 84 (1959), p. 5. 

3 E. Segelberg, "The Coptic-Gnostic Gospel according to Philip and its Sacramental 
System," Numen 7 (1960), p. 198. 

* Y. Janssens, *L'Évangile selon Philippe," Muséon 81 (1981), pp. 79-133; D.H. Tripp, 
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recent supporter of this position has been Michael Williams who argues 
that the Gospel of Philip is first and foremost a "witness to the practice of 
spiritual marriage." He believes that such a "spiritual" marnage was a celi- 
bate one and virtually required between Valentinians. Even though Williams 
argues strongly that the Valentinians considered ordinary marriage" to be 
"defiled^ and "spintual marriage" ideal, recently he has conceded that 
there is evidence that some Valenünians may have been involved in sex- 
ual intercourse for procreative purposes? 

The second position began as a challenge to Schenke's interpretation 
by Robert Grant in 1962 who questioned whether or not the author of 
the Gospel of Philip intended to describe marriage in symbolic terms. He 
stated that *it is impossible to tell whether these gnostics were describing 
a human or spiritual marriage, or whether in their minds there is a significant 
difference between the two". What we do know from this gospel is that 
salvation was understood to be "equivalent to marnage" and that mar- 
riage was *an archetype of salvation." Jacques Ménard developed this posi- 
tion in his commentary on the Gospel of Philip. He concluded that earthly 
marriage is *bel et bien un sacrement, un symbole de plenitude" and that 
it included not only kissing but also "l'union sexuelle des corps." The 
work of A.H.C. van Eij assumes that Valentinian marriage "*effectuated" 
spiritual union. This position was taken up by Gilles Quispel beginning 
in 1971 when he concluded that human marriages were reflections of the 
mysterium. comunctionis In a more recent publication, he continues to hold 


""The 'Sacramental System' of the Gospel of Philip," Studia Patristica 17 (Oxford: Pergamon, 
1982), pp. 251-260. 

? M.A. Williams, "*Realized Eschatology in The Gospel of Philip," Restoration Quarterly 
14 (1971), pp. 1-17; 1dem, *Uses of Gender Imagery in Ancient Coptic Gnosaüc Texts," 
in (ed.) C.W. Bynum «t al., Gender and Religion: On the Complexity of Symbols (Boston: Beacon, 
1986), pp. 196-227; idem, *'Gnosis' and 'Askesis," in ANRW 2,22; idem, Rethinking 
"Gnosticism": An Argument for Dismanthing a Dubius Category (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1996), pp. 148, 295 n. 34. 

* R.M. Grant, *The Mystery of Marriage in the Gospel of Philip," VC 15 (1962), 
pp. 136-138 (129-140). 

? J.E. Ménard, LÉvangile selon Philippe (Theologica Montis Regii 35; Montreal: Université 
de Montréal, 1964), p. 50. 

* A.H.C. van Eijk, *The Gospel of Philip and Clement of Alexandria: Gnostic and 
Ecclesiastical Theology on the Resurrection and the Eucharis" VC 25 (1971), p. 104 
(94-120). 

? G. Quispel, *The Birth of the Child. Some Gnostic and Jewish Aspects," Eranos 
40 (1971), pp. 285-309; idem, *Genius and Spirit" in (ed.) M. Krause, Essays on the .Nag 
Hammadi Texts in. Honour of Pahor Labib (NHS 4; Leiden: EJ. Brill, 1975), pp. 164-167 
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that *Valentinus and his followers consider couples of man and wife and 
their copulations to be a symbol of the sacred marriage of the aeons and 
for that reason they are all in favour of marriage." Jorunn Jacobsen- 
Buckley also has rallied this position, arguing that earthly marriage is the 
"condition necessary for eligibility" into the bridal chamber marriage.!! 
Elaine Pagels originally adopted the latter position especially as devel- 
oped by Ménard, but has moved to a more medial position, our third 
option. Disturbed by the fact that "scholars on opposite sides of the argu- 
ment, by selecting different sections of the same passage and translaüng 
them differently," have *read the same passage as 'proving' opposite con- 
clusions," Pagels has suggested that the author of the Gospel of Philip actu- 
ally intended to be ambiguous about the subject of whether or not Valentinians 
should marry or practice celibacy.? Her newly formed position seems to 
have been greatly influenced by the release in 1988 of Peter Brown's book, 
The Body and Socwty: Men, Women, and Sexual. Renunciation in. Early. Christanity 
in which Brown understands Valentnian Chnistüans to be involved in the 
larger Chrisüan debate about the body and sexual renunciation.'* In Chapter 
5, he seems to be making a case for a two-tiered Valentünianism even 
though there is little to no evidence for this in the literature.?^ The first 


(155-169); idem, "The Study of Encratism: A Historical Survey," in (ed.) U. Bianchi, 
La Tradizione dell'Enkrateia, Atti del Colloquio Internazionale —Milano 20-23 Aprile 1982 (Rome: 
Edizoni dell'Ateneo, 1985), pp. 74-75 (35-81). 

|? G. Quispel, "The Onginal Doctrine of Valentinus the Gnostic,^ VC 50 (1996), 
p. 334 (327-352). 

! JJ. Buckley, *The Holy Spirit is à Double Name," in idem (ed.), Female Fault and 
Fulfillment in. Gnosticism (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1988), p. 121. 
See also her, *A Cult-Mystery in the Gospel of Philip," 7BL 99 (1980), pp. 569-581. 

? E.H. Pagels, *Adam, Eve, Christ, and the Church: A Survey of Second Century 
Controversies concerning Marriage," in A.H.B. Logan and A,J.M. Wedderburn (eds.), 
The .New "Testament and Gnosis: Essays in Honour of Robert McL Wilson (Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark, 1983), pp. 146-175. 

55 E.H. Pagels, *The *Mystery of Marriage! in the Gospel of Philip Revisited," in B. 
Pearson (ed.), 7he Future of Early Christianity: Essays in Honor of Helmut Koester (Minneapolis: 
Fortress Press, 1991), p. 444 (442-454). 

^ P. Brown, 77e Body and Society: Men, Women, and Sexual Renunciation in Early Christianity 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1988), p. 110. 

5 So far the only place 1 have come across anything remotely hke this is in Irenaeus' 
polemical (and thus suspect) attack on some Valentinians whom he calls *most perfect" 
because they believed that their election allowed them to engage in all sorts of "for- 
bidden" acts including eating meat sacrificed to idols, participating in pagan festivals 
and gladiatorial spectacles, and indulging in lustful carnal activities, even seducing mar- 
ried women (Iren., Adv. Haer. 1.6.3). 
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tier seems to have consisted of neophyte Valentinians who were involved 
in sexual marriages.'? 'The second tier were the "spiritual" Valentinians for 
whom sexual intercourse could be abandoned."" Grounding herself in 
Brown's discussion, Pagels concludes in her 1991 article that *Valentinian 
Christians followed no consistent practice: some of them ate meat offered 
to idols; some attended pagan festivals and were sexually active (which 
Irenaeus took to mean promiscuous); others claimed to live as ascetics, 
either in celibate marnages or in solitude." This means that the Valentinian 
Chnstüans "demonstrated the same range of practice that we find among 
other second-century Chrstians."? 

Pagel's compromise does not resolve this issue for me. I contend that 
the reason for the supposed "ambiguity" of the Valentinian texts on mar- 
riage and sexuality is that they were written. by insiders for insiders. "Those 
within the community already knew what a *marnage of purity (Jfttà.AOC 
A Tzx09A)" and a "marriage of impurity (ftt. 4OC AJUXOGA A)" were (Gos. 
Phil. 82.4-6) or the "bridal chamber (futy Adéon) and its "mirrored" coun- 
terpart, ^uYAdbuon NoIKONIKOC" (Gos. Phil 65.13). This means that it is 
not the Valenünian authors, but the modern interpreters who create ambi- 
guity when they impose their definiions of various phrases on the text. 
The terms were not ambiguous to the Valentinians who knew what they 
were talking about. Since they were talking to themselves in these texts, 
they did not need to make clanifications or compose definitions. 

So the question for me is this: can we today recover the Valentinian 
meaning of these seemingly ambiguous phrases about marnage and sexu- 
ality? I think it is possible. But in order to do this we must first start with 
the assumption that the Valentinians may be using traditional language 
which other Christian groups also were using; but they may have reinter- 
preted the meaning of this language so that a traditional image no longer 
approximated the face-value of that image in other Christian circles. Previous 
scholarship seems to have assumed the opposite: that the meaning of the 
traditional image 1s consistent across different groups. This is a particularly 
important distinction, for instance, when trying to discern what the 
Valentünians believed "spiritual" marriage was all about. Was it similar to 
other Christians who understood it as a celibate marriage? Or was it some- 
thing else? 


1$ Brown, Body and Society, pp. 117-118. 
7 Brown, Body and Society, pp. 118-120. 
3 Pagels, *Mystery," p. 454. 
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Second, we must cease trying to interpret phrases from Phihp or else- 
where in isolation from the larger Valentinian myth and the patterns of 
the ancient mind, a problem which has plagued much of previous schol- 
arship on this subject and has resulted in our present-day conundrum. The 
phrases and images must make sense within the broader second-century 
worldview as well as within the larger theological framework of Valentinian 
musings about the human plight. I am convinced of this because it not 
only makes obvious sense, but, in fact, ancient authorities tell us that it 
was so. Several texts agree that the Valentinians themselves believed that 
their human marital practices reflected the marnages of the Pleromic acons. 
In other words, they felt that their sociology mirrored their mythology. 

For instance, Irenaeus explains that the Valentnians interpreted Ephesians 
5:32 ("This mystery is a profound one, and I am saying that it refers to 
Christ and the Church") to refer to "the conjunctions within the Pleroma 
(1&c cvGvyiac t&g £vtóg ITAnpopnatoc)," seemingly associating Christ with the 
Anthropos aeon and Church with his aeonic spouse Ecclesia. Thus when 
Paul was describing the nature of "the conjugal union in this life (cfj5 xepi 
1óv Biov ovGvyiacg),"? Irenaeus says the Valentinians believe that he under- 
stood them to be a "great mystery" reflecting the conjunctions within the 
Pleroma (Iren., Adv. Haer. 1.8.4). This 1dea is repeated by Irenaeus later 
when he mentions the Valentinian "bridal chamber." He claims that some 
Valentnians say that they participate in "spiritual" marriages after "the 
likeness of the conjunctions above": nveupactikóv y&pov o&oxovci £ivau tÓ 
br' aotàv ywópevov katà tijv oguoiotnta tàv ivo ouGoyiov. (Iren. Adv. Haer. 
1.21.3).? Clement uses this idea to contrast the Valentinians with several 
encratic groups whom Clement vehemently opposes because they have a - 
"hatred for the flesh" which results in their rejection of "the marriage 
union" (Strom. 3.7.60). He applauds the Valentinians because they "take 
delight in marriage" since marriage is the syzygy brought down from the 
divine emanations above: *oi u£v oov ái tóv ObaAevtivov üvaOev £x tv 
Ociov npopoAGv tác ovCvytac katayoyóvtec eoapeotobvtau yópo".?! 

When discussing this passage from Clement, both Williams and Pagels 
have concluded that the marriage mentioned here does not have to be a 


I A. Rousseau and L. Doutreleau, /rénée de Lyon: Contre les Hérésies, v. 2 (Paris: Les 
Éditions du Cerf, 1979), p. 128. 

? Rousseau and Doutreleau, p. 299. 

?! O. Stáhlin, Clemens Alexandrinus: Stromata Buch 1-V1 (Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1960), 
p. 195. 
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sexual one: it could a "spiritual marriage" such as we find commonly in 
early Chrisüanity, a marriage in which both partners choose to remain 
celibate. While this appears at first glance to be a possible way to inter- 
pret this text from Clement, it does not do it justice because the passage 
has been divorced from its context. If we interpret this passage twithmn the 
context of Clement's rampage against encratitic groups, it is fairly certain 
that he is speaking of Valentinian marriage as marriage in which sexual 
relations occur since he uses the Valentinians' position on marriage as a 
contrast to the encratic celibate option. 

Throughout his document, Clement contrasts his position and the posi- 
tion of the Valentinians with the position of the encratites who were all 
for celibate marriages or none at all. The encratic groups with which he 
contrasts the Valentinians and himself most often are the followers of 
Marcion and Julius Cassianus. At one point, however, he states that because 
Valentinus taught that "Christ's body was 'psychic'" he does have some 
teachings in common with Marcion and Cassianus who also espoused 
"docetism." But the similarities stop here since Clement then goes on to 
describe the encratitic exegesis of the Genesis story in which Marcion and 
Cassianus taught that marital intercourse is the "knowledge" which Adam 
and Eve obtained in Eden (Strom. 3.102-104). 

Clement also contrasts the famous encratite Tatian with Valentinus on 
the very issue of the use of the sexual organs. In Clement's argument 
against Julius Cassianus, he quotes from Cassianus! book, Concerning Continence 
and Celibacy: 


And let no one say that because we have these parts, that the female body 
is shaped this way and the male that way, the one to receive, the other to 
give seed, sexual intercourse is allowed by God. For if this arrangement had 
been made by God, to whom we seek to attain, he would not have pro- 
nounced eunuchs blessed; nor would the prophet have said that they are not 
an unfruitful tree', using the tree as an illustration of the man who chooses 
to emasculate himself of any such notion. (Strom. 3.91). ! 


Then Clement goes on to say that Cassianus! teaching on this subject is 
the "same as Tatian's" but has "departed from the school of Valentinus" 
(Strom. 3.92). This clearly puts the Valentinians in contradistinction with 
the encratiic position held by Cassianus and Tatian. It seems from this 
exchange that the Valentinians believed that the sexual organs were to be 
used in their natural way rather than emasculated. 

As he argues against the position of the encratites and celibate mar- 
riage, Clement takes up the larger issue of enkrateia. Since he favors a life 
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free of desire, a life reflecting his grounding in Stoic principles, he argues 
that self-control is an attitude not exclusive to celibacy. He states that "self- 
control (éykpátewx) applies also to the other things for which the soul has 
an evil desire because it is not satisfied with the necessities of life. There 
is also self-control in terms of the tongue, money, or use, and desire" (Strom. 
3.4.7 It is fascinating that Clement takes up this talk again in 3.59 in 
which he continues to discuss the evil of culinary delights by quoting 
Valentinus! view on self-control as support for his own: 


*Enduring all things, Jesus was self-controlled (éyxpatig 7v); Jesus worked for 
a divine nature; he ate and drank in a unique way, without excreting his 
solids. Such was the power of his self-control (éyxpateíoac) that food was not 
corrupted within him; for he himself did not experience corruption" (Valentinus, 
Letter to. Agathopus, in Strom. 3.59)? 


It appears from this fragment that, like Clement, Valentinus had an inclu- 
sive notion of enkrateia. For Valentinus, Jesus was the epitomy of self-con- 
trol because his body did not defecate normally. In some way, his enkrateia 
had worked to physically transform his body so that food did not pass out 
of him as excrement. 

Although this idea might seem strange to us today, it is, in fact, based 
on the principles of ancient physiology where the body parts and their 
actions were the result of varying combinations of the four elements (fire, 
earth, air, and water), their corresponding qualities (hot, cold, dry, and 
wet), and humors (blood, black bile, yellow bile, and phlegm). The crasis 
or blending of these in proper proportion produced health. 'The improper 
proportions in combination produced disease. In fact, Galen speaks of the 
body working like an oil refinery, including the process of digestion, where 
everything must be kept in balance or equilibrium.** The body was assumed 
to be an autarkic system capable of functioning on its own "heat" in the 
ideal situation of equilibrium. It should only need enough food or fuel to 
keep that heat alive. In such a condition, it would continue in a perfect 


? Stàáhlin, p. 197. 

?5 Stáhlin, p. 223. 

^? (Cf Galen, De san. Tuenda l.l, 5; De naturalibus facultatibus 3.7; De locis affectis. 3.9- 
10, 6.5. For a general overview, see M.T. May, Galen On the Usefulness of the Parts of the 
Body, v. | (fthaca: Cornell University Press, 1968) pp. 44-64; D. Jacquart and C. Thomasset, 
Sexuality and Medicine in the Middle Ages (trans. by M. Adamson; Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1988) pp. 48-86; T. Shaw, The Burden of the Flesh: Fasting and Sexuality 
in Early Christiamty (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1998) pp. 27-28. 
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state, idling along.? These ideas form the background for the description 
of the monk Anthony who after twenty years of encratic behavior was 
described by pilgrims as follows: 


... his body had maintained its former condition, neither fat from lack of 
exercise, nor emaciated from fastüng and combat with demons, but was just 
as they had known him prior to his withdrawal. The state of his soul was 
one of purity, for it was not constricted by grief, nor relaxed by pleasure, nor 
affected by either laughter or dejection... He maintained utter equilibrium, 
like one guided by reason and steadfast in that which accords with nature 


(Athan., Life of Ant. 14 [PG 865A])J5 


Eating too much food was believed to result in a surplus of heat and this 
would be harmful to the natural state of the body. Defecation, in fact, was 
often linked to overeating in monastic sources. For instance, John Chrysostom 
tells us that increasing one's food intake is nothing more than an increase 
in luxury and results in the undesirable *multiplication of feces." He warns 
that eating more food than nature needs does not result in nourishment, 
but injury and increased excrement. The excess food causes a "heat of fer- 
mentation within" which is sent throughout the body *as from a furnace" 
and obstructs the blood, liver, spleen, *and the canals by which the feces 
are discharged." Some of his monks wonder why God would design the 
body to carry feces in it at all, to which John replies, *to detach us from 
luxury" and *to cease gluttony" (Hom. 13 in Tim. 5 [PG 62:570]).? 

Certainly this view of physiology was influential in the theological dis- 
cussions about the nature of "perfect? primordial body of Adam and liv- 
ing the life of angels? Some sources suggest that this body was under- 
stood to be the human body on idle, a body not fueled by indulging the 
passions, gluttony at the top of the list (c£. Tert., De Jeiunto 5). It was a 
body that had no need for food or defecation since it was characterized 


^ Cf. Gregory of Nyssa, On the Making of Man 30.11-23. 

^? '['rans. by R. Gregg, Athanasius: the L;fe of Anthony and the Letter to Marcellinus (New 
York: Paulist Press, 1980) p. 42. 

?/ "These ideas seem to reflect the linking of status and diet in the ancient world. On 
this, see P. Brown, "Response to R. Grant, "The Problem of Miraculous Feeding in the 
Graeco-Roman World,'" Center for Hermeneutical Studies: Colloquy 42 (Berkeley: Graduate 
Theological Union, 1982) p. 19. 

? For this theme in early monasticism, refer to P. Suso Frank, Angelikos Bios, Beitráge 
zur Geschichte des alten Mónchtums und des Benediktinerordens 26 (Munich: Aschendorft, 
1964); Shaw, Burden, pp. 161-219. 
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by a passionless state.? Moreover, this ideal body could be achieved over 
the course of a human's lifetime. So some monks were encouraged to 
achieve such a body by "cleansing" themselves of evil and by not indulging 
their passions (t.e, Greg. Nyssa, De an. et res., |PG 46.148A-149A]). 

This type of understanding of physiology not only makes Valentnus' 
statement about Jesus sensible, but also the stories of certain medieval 
women like the one mentioned by James of Vitry. He refers to a woman 
recluse who for many years *ate and drank nothing, nor from her mouth 
nor from any of the other natural organs did anything go out."? Roger 
Bacon tells about a woman who 


did not eat for twenty years; and she was fat and of good stature, emitting 
no excretion from her body, as the bishop proved by careful examination. 
Nor was this miraculous but, rather, a work of nature, for some balance [con- 
siellatio] was at that time able to reduce to a state of almost complete equi- 
librium the elements that were before that in her body; and because their 
mixture was from their proper nature suitable to a balance not found in other 
makeups, their alteration happened in her body as it does not in others?! 


In Clements final mention of the Valentinians, he contrasts them with 
the libertine group, the Carpocratians who apparently participated in licen- 
tious sexual acts because they believed they were imitating the primordial 
powers who had intercourse with one another in order to create the universe 
(Strom. 3.29). Clement is not upset that they are having sex with each other 
because they believe they are imitating the primordial powers, (even the 
Valentinians do this he infers), but that these relations are "carnal and wan- 
ton (capxufic 6$ üDpeoc)" rather than "spiritual (nvevuormwág)."^ He complains 
that "if these people performed spiritual intercourse (nvevpactikàc kowwoviog) 
like the Valentinians, perhaps one could accept their view" (Strom. 3.29). 

What did Clement mean by "spiritual intercourse"? Certainly not sex 
generated by carnal desire since Clement abhors such relations. And not 
celibate marriage since Clement portrays this encratic option negatively 


?^ [t is interesting that Dicaearchus refers to Hesiod's golden race when humans were 
like the gods as a time when no one suffered disease nor defecated because their bod- 
ies were always kept pure (Porphyry, De abst. 4.2). 

39 Historia occidentalis, ed., Hinnebusch, pp. 87-88. 

3! Opus minus, in Fr. Rogeri Bacon opera quaedam hactenus inedita, J.S. Brewer (ed.), vol. 1 
(London: Longman, Green and Roberts, 1859) pp. 373-374. 

? Stáhlin, p. 209. 

55 Stáhlin, p. 209. 
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throughout his tract. This leaves us with a third option, which Clement 
tries to promote and contrast with the encratic position and one which 
appears to depend on Stoic teachings, Musonius in particular:?* marital sex 
for the purpose of procreation controlled by the will rather than by desire. 
He tells us that Christians should 


do nothing from desire. Our will is to be directed only towards that which 
is necessary. For we are children not of desire but of will. A man who mar- 
ries for the sake of begetüng children must pracüce self-control (xóv éri roioonoiio 
Yüuavta £ykpátevxv &okeiv xpf) so that it 1s not desire he feels for his wife, 
whom he ought to love, and that he may beget children with a chaste and 
controlled will (Strom. 3.58). 


Are the mysterious marriages of the Valentinians similar to the procreative 
but self-controlled marnages that Clement prefers? 


I. Marriage as a. Reflection of Aeonic. Conjunctions 


In order to answer this question, it would be helpful to examine some 
details of the Valentinian myth since, as we saw earlier, Clement and Ire- 
naeus tell us that the Valentinians understood their marriages to reflect those 
of the aeons. How did the Valentinians understand these aeonic conjugations? 

Even though the particulars of the Valentinian myth seem to have 
enjoyed ongoing discussions in the various Valentinian schools, it is clear 
that all Valentinians believed in a Pleromic world populated by aeons 


* For Clement's dependence on Stoic teachings for his view on marriage, see 
M. Pohlenz, "Klemens von Alexandreia und sein hellenisches Christentum," Nachrichten der 
Akademie Der. Wissenschaften zu. Góttingen, philologisch-historische Klasse 5.3 (1943) p. 144 (103- 
180); M. Spanneut, Ze stoicisme des Peres de l'Eglise de Clément de Rome à Clément d'Alexandrie, 
Patristica Sorbonensia 1 (Paris: Éditions de Seuil, 1957) pp. 259-260; J.T. Noonan, 
Contraception: A. History of Its Treatment by the Catholic "Theologians and. Canonists (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1966) pp. 46-49, 76-77; J.-P. Broudéhoux, Mariage et famille 
chez Clément d'Alexandne, 'Théologie Histonque 11 (Paris: Beauchesne et ses Fils, 1970) 
pp. 115-137. According to Eusebius, Clement's teacher, Pantaenus, was a former Stoic 
(Eccl. Hist. 5.10.1-11.2). On the connection between Musonius and Clement, see 
P. Wendland, Quaestiones Musontanae: De Musonio Stoico Clementis Alexandrini Aliorumque Auctore 
(Berlin: Mayer und Mueller, 1886) and his review of Musonzi Rufi reliquiae, O. Hense 
(ed.), Berliner philologische Wochenschrift 26 (1906) pp. 197-202; C. Pomeroy Parker, *Musonius 
in Clement," Harvard Studies in. Classical Philology 12 (1901) pp. 191-200. For an overview 
of Stoic positions on marriage and sexual behavior, see W. Deming, Paul on marriage 
and celibacy: The Hellenistic background of 1 Corinthians 7, Society for New Testament Studies 
Monograph Series 83 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1995) pp. 50-107. 

5 Stáhlin, p. 222. 
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which had emanated from a pre-existent source. According to Ptolemy's 
school, the emanation of the aeons began when the Forefather cast his 
seed into the mother, Silence (also known as "Grace" and "Thought", 
and Mind, the Only-Begotten Son, came forth along with his spouse, Truth. 
The descripüon of this initial process of generation is imagined in very 
erotic language: the Forefather "conceived a plan to emit and deposit 
(kaBrep onépuo tiiv npoBoAiv votnv) this emission like a seed (fiv xpoBoA£o0o: 
évevofon) in the womb of Silence (&g év ufitpo), the one who co-existed 
with him. She then, having received his seed, and becoming pregnant, 
gave birth to Mind (tabtnv 5€ oroócGapuévnv 1ó onéppao. tobto koi éykópovao 
yevouévmv &xoxvfjca: Noóv)" (Iren., Adv. Haer. L1]. In another passage, 
Irenaeus tells us that Silence is the Father's "spouse (ovvevvétig)" and 
together they formed the "first spousal pair (rpévm ovGvyta)" (Iren., Adv. 
Haer. 1.11.5). 'The aeons are emanated in masculo-feminine "spousal pairs 
(coGoyia)" (Iren., Adv. Haer. 1.1.1-2; Adv. Haer. 1.2.5).? Intercourse between 
subsequent pairs of aeons generates the thirty aeons which make up the 
fullness of the Pleromic world (Iren., Adv. Haer. L.1.1-2). Tertullian's lan- 
guage 1s similarly erotic: the emanation of Mind is the result of God deposit- 
ing his seed "in the genital region, as it were, of the womb of Silence." 
She has an instantaneous conception, becoming pregnant and delivering 
Nous. The aeons receive "the function of procreation" and conceive through 
proper conjugal relations (Tert., Adv. Val. 7-8). Epiphanius records a frag- 
ment from a Valentinian book which offers comparable language: the male 
and female couples through intercourse which is "imperishable" and "age- 
less" produce the aeons that make up the Pleroma (Paz. 31.5.1-6.10). 

Through the Ptolemaic exegesis of John 1:1-18, Irenaeus tells us that 
the Valentinians find support for the procreative nature of the aeons: the 
first-begotten is the aeon whom John has called both "the only-begotten 
Son and God, in whom the Father, after a seminal manner (oxeppoctwóg), 
brought forth all things" (Iren., Adv. Haer. 1.8.5).? Furthermore, **what was 
made in him, says John, ^is life. Here again he indicated conjunction 
(cvCoyiav); for all things, he said, were made y him, but zn him was life" 
(Iren., Adv. Haer. 1.8.5). 


*6 Rousseau and Doutreleau, pp. 29-30. 
? Rousseau and Doutreleau, p. 180. 

** Rousseau and Doutreleau, p. 31. 

*? Rousseau and Doutreleau, p. 130. 

*? Rousseau and Doutreleau, p. 132. 
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Others from the school of Ptolemy posited that the Forefather "first con- 
ceived the thought of producing something, and then willed to that affect 
(np&xtov £vevorn «t npofaA civ, Éxevcac n O£Amos)." Thus through their *mutual 
intercourse (cvykpa8ewáóv eig &AXfAac)", the feminine aeon, Thought, and 
the masculine aeon, Will, were believed to have produced the Only-begot- 
ten Son and Truth (Iren., Adv. Haer. 1.12.1). It 1s most interesüng that 
their relations are qualified: ^Thought conünually yearned after offspring; 
but she could not of herself bring forth that which she desired ('Evevoeito 
pév yàp &ei 1 "Evvoux tiv npoBoAnv, o0 uévtot ye npoBoXeiv oti xaO" &avotiv 
Tióovato & évevoeito). But when the power of Will came upon her, then she 
brought forth that on which she had brooded (óxe 6€ q 100 GeXjiartog ó0vaug 
én£yéveto, 1óte 0 £vevoeito npoéfaAs)" (Iren., Ad». Haer. 1.12.1).*' Beneath this 
text there seems to lay the belief that ideal intercourse is understood as 
one which is controlled by "will" rather than "desire." Moreover, it is 
thoughtful in its procreative consequences, bringing forth a being which 
resembles the contemplative experience of the partners. This picture is 
confirmed by the Valenünian text quoted by Epiphanius: the act of inter- 
course among the Pleromic couples was a matter of will (31.5.6). 

This picture of the Pleromic world is confirmed in A Valentinian Exposition 
where the will of the Father is described in the following manner: *not to 
allow anything to happen in the Pleroma apart from a syzygy" and to 
"always produce and bear fruit" (Val. Exp. 36.30-35). The Father iniüally 
dwells with Silence and "brings forth" the Only-begotten Son and Life, 
his partner. The aeons are emanated in pairs, "bearing fruit" until the last, 
the thirtieth aeon, Sophia, is generated (Val. Exp. 22.20-24.21; 29.25-31.36). 
The Excerpts of Theodotus state simply, "each of the aeons has its own com- 
plement, the partner in its couple (£xaotog t&v oiovov iOiov Éyei vv nÀmpopa, 
tijv ovCvytav)" (32.1).7? "This aeonic coupling is further described in 17.1-3 
where the aeons Jesus, Ecclesia, and Sophia are said to be *a powerful 


55 


and complete union (kp&oig) of bodies (oouátov)." The result of this union 
is comparable to human marital intercourse (ui&u) which produces a child 
from the mixture of two seeds." Other less popular generation metaphors 
include the root growing its stems (Val. Exp. 22.33-35) and a spring "gush- 
ing" forth (Val. Exp. 23.18, 24.18). 


*' Rousseau and Doutreleau, pp. 181-182. 

* Sagnard, pp. 128-129. 

3 F. Sagnard, Clément d'Alexandre. Extraits de Théodote, SC. (Paris: Éditions du Cerf, 
1948) p. 90. 
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Although the masculine and feminine dichotomy has been softened in 
the later Valentünian text, the 7ri»parttte Tractate, remnants of this earlier 
myth and its erotic overtures remain. The pre-existent unbegotten Father, 
even though reenvisioned as a Monad, is still said to have existed "in 
Silence" which initially restrained him from bringing the aeons *into their 
eternal being" (Tri. Tract. 55.35-40). He now "conceives in himself" (Tri. 
Tract. 56.5) and produces the "firstborn" and "only Son", his "fruit" (Tri. 
Tract. 57.19-25), and the Church (57.34-35). The aeons which are gener- 
ated are called the Father's "offspring (a10)" which came forth "from the 
Son and the Father like kisses (YU/Tte1)" (7ri. Tract. 59.21-25).** The Pleroma 
"subsists in the procreations of innumerable aeons (Hirt zy10 into on)" (77. 
Tract. 59.6-7),? the Father bringing forth everything "like a little child 
(uH), hke a drop from a spring, like a blossom from a [vine], like a 
[flower]" (7r. Tract. 62.7-11),* proclaiming to them the name "Father" by 
means of *a voice" so that they might know "what exists through that 
name" (Tri. Tract. 61.10-20). The aeons are described as "offspring of pro- 
creative nature (R2sJtO M€ NTEY«dYCIC rtpaeqaro)"; thus they too have 
the *procreatve nature (TOY Ycic Npae eqamo)" and are "roots and 
springs and fathers" themselves (7r. Tract. 67.38-68.10)." Even though the 
generative act is often understood in this text to be intellectual involving 
the thought processes of the Father, the act itself 1s sll described using 
sexual metaphors: the aeons "only had existence in the manner of a seed 
(cnepAa)," exisüng "like a fetus (Beke/8a.KH)." Like the Son, "he begot 
them, subsisting spermatically (à4KH aà9pH! 9M ovANTCHepAoa)" in his 
thought "as mental substance" which he sowed "like a [spermatc] seed 
(ec ovcne[p]|Aa. rte ritren[epee])" (7r. Tract. 60.30-61.9).'* "The text 
is consistent that their generation always occurs "by the will (ov«ure) of 
the Father" (7n. Tract. 76.36-77.1).? 

The Marcosians describe the formation of the aeons as beginning with 
the *unoriginated, inconceivable Father, who is without material substance, 
and is neither male nor female." He *wüled (£0£Ac) to bring forth that 


* H.W. Attridge and E.H. Pagels, "The Trpartite Tractate," H.W. Attridge (ed.), 
JNag Hammadi Codex I1 (Ihe fung Codex). Introductions, Texts, Translations, Indues, NHS 22 
(Leiden: E,J. Brill, 1985) p. 202. 

9 Attridge and Pagels, p. 204. 

*6 Attridge and Pagels, p. 208. 

* Attridge and Pagels, p. 218. 

** Attridge and Pagels, pp. 206-208. 

? Attridge and Pagels, p. 208. 
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which 1s ineffable to him, and to endow with form that which is invisi- 
ble" (Iren., Adv. Haer. L.14.1).? Relying on the early Jewish mystical ideas 
associated with alphabet mysticism, Marcus explains the process of ema- 
nation in terms of the sounding out of the letters of the alphabet rather 
than in terms of eroticism (Iren., Adv. Haer. 1.14.1-5). But the result is sull 
thirty aeons which, according to Marcus, compose the Body of Truth, the 
Anthropos (Iren., Adv. Haer. I.14.9)?' Human man is formed "after the 
image of the power above," reflecting all aspects of the Body of Truth in 
its composition (Iren., Adv. Haer. L.18.1). Like this divine image, some 
Marcosians held that the reflection was *masculo-feminine," first created 
as a spiritual entity and then molded out of the earth (Iren., Adv. Haer. 
I.18.2). Because Marcus relies on alphabet mysticism to explain the emanation 
process, much of the eroticism found in the Ptolemaic version is lost. But, 
as we shall see below, the erotic adventures of Sophia, the last of the ema- 
nations, is still present in Marcus' rendition of the rupture in the Pleroma. 

From this brief overview of Valentinian descriptions of the aeonic world 
and its generation, a few conclusions can be drawn. The production of the 
aeons was commonly described using sexual metaphors even when the dom- 
inant generative metaphor was one of intellection as in the 7ripartite Tractate. 
As we shall see later in this article, these are not necessarily opposing meta- 
phors. Rather they are complimentary since, according to ancient medical 
lore, the thoughts of the parents, particularly the mother, were believed to 
have influenced the conception and development of the fetus. With the 
exception of Marcus who promulgated generation through the sound of 
the androgynous father's voice, the Valentinians taught that the aeons were 
generated in masculine-feminine pairs, called syzygies, which themselves were 
"procreative" by nature. The reason for the subsistence of the aeons was 
to continually produce and "bear fruit" with their partners. This procre- 
atve act between the aeons is always perceived as an act initiated out of 
the uwi// of the aeonic pair, not out of desire. As we shall see shortly, it is, 
in fact, the downfall of the aeonic world when one of the aeons, without 
her spouse, decides to bear fruit from the throes of her passion. 


* Rousseau and Doutreleau, p. 207. 

?' For more discussion on Marcus! Body of Truth and Jewish mysticism, refer to 
G. Scholem, Jewish Gnosticism, Merkavah Mysticism, and Talmudic Tradition (New York: The 
Jewish "Theological Seminary of America, 1965) pp. 36-42. 
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IL. 7he Problem of Suffering 


The Valentinians had much to say about the thirtieth aeon, Sophia. Even 
though the details of her plight varied from school to school, all agreed 
that the actions of this last aeon inevitably caused the rupture in the Ple- 
roma and the need to create the universe. Thus the calamities of the uni- 
verse flowed from "the passion which seized upon the aeon (n too rexovOótog 
AiGvoc)" Sophia (Iren., Adv. Haer. 1.3.1; cf. Tert, Adv. Val. 10)? 

Irenaeus explains that according to the Ptolemaic school, Sophia suffered 
"passion" apart from the embrace of her beloved husband Will (£xo8& nóOog 
&v£v tfjg £nutAoxkfic too ovGyov to0 OeAntob)" since she loved the Father and 
" in her attempt to know the Father's 
greatness (Iren., Adv. Haer. 1.2.2).? Some from the school of Ptolemy went 


was "ever stretching herself forwar 


as far as suggesting that, because Sophia was driven by her passion to pro- 
create without her aeonic spouse, her solitary procreative activity *birthed 
an amorphous substance such as her female nature enabled her to beget 
(vekeiv oboíiav &popoov otav qoot eixev OfAewx vexeiv)" (Iren., Adv. Haer. 
I.2.3).^ Tertullian states similarly: Sophia could not restrain her desire and 
passion for the Father, causing her to break away from "her husband The- 
letus" and to conceive and birth a "female offspring," an *infirm and femi- 
nine fruit," by herself *without any conjugal help" (Tert., Adv. Val. 9-10). 

After a period of being "greatly harrassed by these passions," she expe- 
renced a change of "mind" and tried "to return anew to the Father": 
éykxaocyevouévnv 6€ toig nóOso1 Aoeiv énvotpogriv, xoà éri tov ITactépo: &vaópoqeiv 
r&oOfvoi (Iren., Adv. Haer. L2.3).? At this point, Horos, the Limit of 
Monogenes, *restored her to her own husband (àrokatactoffivo: «fj ioiq 
ovGvyto)." Her passion, along with the amorphous substance, her "reflection" 
('EvOopmoig), were aborted so that they now existed outside of the Pleroma 
as Can imbecile and feminine (&oOevfj xoi 8fAvv) fruit" (Iren., Adv. Haer. 
I.2.4-5).* 'This amorphous substance is described as *an abortion (Éxtpopo)" 
because Sophia *had understood nothing (tó unó£v koxteUinoévo)" (Iren., 
Adv. Haer. 1.4.1). Tertullhan jokes with his reader that the process of pro- 


?* Rousseau and Doutreleau, p. 49. 
5 Rousseau and Doutreleau, p. 38. 
** Rousseau and Doutreleau, p. 41. 
*? Rousseau and Doutreleau, pp. 41-42. 
*€ Rousseau and Doutreleau, pp. 43-44. 
? Rousseau and Doutreleau, p. 62. 
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creation by the female alone which the Valentnians are describing reflects 
procreative activities of some animals since the hen and the vulture are 
natural examples of such activities (l'ert., Adv. Val. 10). 

Setüng aside T'ertullian's snide tone, these ideas make some sense when 
viewed alongside ancient scientific theories about conception.? Those sci- 
entists who believed that the female actually emitted her own seed during 
the passionate climax of intercourse describe the seed as weaker and more 
watery than the male seed (cg-, Hippocraüc Corpus, Nature of the Child 
4.1[VIE474]; On Generation 4). In fact, Galen called the female seed scant- 
ier, colder, wetter, less refined and imperfect (Usu part. 14.6). The charac- 
teristics of the child including the gender were determined by the outcome 
of the struggle between the male and female seed in the womb.?? 

The existence of such female seed had obvious implications that at least 
Arnstotle seems to have been aware of, especially since he defined the male 
as that which generates in another and the female as that which gener- 
ates in itself (FA 489a9-12; GA 716214-15).9 In his argument against pan- 
genesis, he said that the denial of female seed was intellectually satisfying 
because it put to rest any fear one might have that a woman, since she 
had a uterus and could produce menses for the nourishment of the embryo, 
might put forth her own seed and produce a child without the contribu- 
tion of a father (GA 1.18, 722bl3-14).9! 

In order for the Valentinian mythology to be reasonable, it would mean 
that they had to assume what Aristotle feared: that the female emitted a 


** ] found the following discussions to be particularly useful in their reconstructions 
of ancient theories of concepti — A. Preus, *Galen's Criticism of Aristotle's Conception 
Theory," fourmal of the History of Biology 10 (1977) pp. 65-85; J. Blayney, "Theories of 
Conception in the Ancient Roman World," in B. Rawson (ed.), 7he Family in Ancient 
Rome: New Perspectives (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1986) pp. 233-236; A. Rousselle, 
Porneia: On. Desire and the Body in Antiquity (trans. by F. Pheasant; Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 
1988) pp. 40-47; H. King, "Making a Man: Becoming Human in Early Greek Medicine," 
in G.R. Dunstan (ed.), 7he Human Embryo (Exeter: University of Exeter Press, 1990) pp. 
10-19; D.M. Balme, "Human is Generated by Human," in G.R. Dunstan (ed.), 7he 
Human Embryo (Exeter: University of Exeter Press, 1990) pp. 20-31; A. Ellis Hanson, 
"Conception, Gestation, and the Origin of Female Nature in the CORPUS HIPPO- 
CRATICUM;," Helios 19 (1992) pp. 31-71. 

? Most believed that each of the parents contributed male-producing and female- 
producing seeds. On this, see Hanson, *Conception," pp. 43-44; King, "Becoming 
Human," pp. 13-14. 

9 L. Dean-Jones, "The Politics of Pleasure: Female Sexual Appetite in the Hippocratic 
Corpus," Helios 19 (1992) pp. 83-84 (72-91). 

*' Hanson, "Conception," p. 43. 
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seed of her own and that this meant it was possible for her to generate a 
child without the mixing of her seed with male seed. The resulüng offspring, 
however, would be weak and deficient in some way just as the female seed 
was weaker and imperfect. Some of the Valentinians described this aborted 
substance as Achamoth, the lower Sophia, and continued to emphasize her 
passionate state outside of the Pleroma. She could not reenter the Pleroma 
on account of "that passion (nó8oc) in which she had been involved."€ So 
she resigned herself in her loneliness to "every sort of that manifold and 
varied state of passion to which she was subject." It was out of "this col- 
lection" of passions that the substance of matter which would form the 
universe was derived (Iren., Adv. Haer. 1.4.1-2). 

Because of the fragmentary nature of the Valentimian. Exposition, the. dis- 
cussion of Sophia's error is not extant, but her plight outside the Pleroma 
is available. From this text, we discover that Sophia suffered on account 
of her error and had to be corrected "since she cut herself off from her 
consort" (Val. Exp. 34.37-38). She mourns her sole existence outside of the 
Pleroma, repenting to the Father, **Granted that I have [renounced| my 
consort... I deserve the things I suffer. I used to dwell in the Pleroma 
putting forth the aeons and bearing fruit with my consort'^ (Val. Ex. 
34.25-30). Clearly the fall within God 1s i1dentfied with Sophia's aban- 
donment of her husband while the fullness of God is idenüfied with the 
procreative spousal relationship. 

The Marcosians, even though their interpretation of the myth takes place 
from the position of alphabet mysticism, also identify the error in the 
Pleroma as "passion." According to their rendering, the Pleroma consists 
of three sets of aeons: the first eight, the next ten, and the final twelve. 
The final twelve, the Duodecad, they call "Notorious" (£nionpov) because 
of the error of "passion" (rá8oc) which took place in connection with the 
twelfth of the final aeons (Iren., Adv. Haer. 1.16.1).9 "The passion experi- 
enced in the Duodecad was responsible for "all things visible" and was 
supported by their exegesis of various scriptural passages (Genesis 35:22, 
49:28, Exodus 24:4, 28:2, Joshua 3:12, 4:3, and 1 Kings 18:31) which 
speak of the number twelve (Iren., Adv. Haer. 1.13.4). 

In the late Tripartite Traciate, there 1s an attempt to soften the eroticism 
of the fall of Sophia probably to bring the myth more in line with devel- 
oping "orthodoxy". Now it is the Logos, not Sophia, who finds himself 


$? Rousseau and Doutreleau, p. 65. 
$$ Rousseau and Doutreleau, p. 254. 
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outside the Pleroma. According to the text, his movement is not to be cnt- 
icised because it occurred *by the will (oY«uie) of the Father" (77; Tract. 
76.36-77.11).* In fact, the text describes the plight of the Logos as one in 
which the Father and the aeons are the main actors, drawing away from 
the Logos so that the "organization which has been destined to come 
about" could actually take place (77. Tract. 76.31-77.11). So "the Pleroma 
abandoned him" (7m. Tract. 78.4). 

But even in this late, sanitized version, erotic elements remain. For 
instance, a statement is made in passing that the Logos outside of the 
Pleroma *became weak like a female nature which has abandoned its vir- 
ile counterpart (àq4p 608 AJHCAaT HrOYdOYCIC NCQIAE €acCp 2sà.€i€ 
NTeCA[nT]ea.YOY T)" (Tri. Tract. 78.11-13).9 Because he existed now in 
"such unstable conditions," he was not able to procreate correctly. Instead 
of bringing forth glorious aeons, he, like Sophia in other versions, emanated 
"itle weaklings ((e)ieANTOoo8 eyYca8k)" (Tr. Tract. 80.31-81.1).99 

The Valentinians agree that the fall within God is the result of aeonic 
passion and the abandonment of the spousal relationship. The result is the 
production of substance which must be aborted from the divine world. 
Because this substance has been produced by an aeon, however, it has to 
be redeemed. And so the erotic myth continues. 


III. Procreation and Contemplatton 


Redemption of the amorphous aborted substance becomes the respon- 
sibility of the aeon Jesus who was himself *the perfect fruit (t£Aetov kapnóv)" 
of the Pleroma (Iren , Adv. Haer. 1.2.6). According to the Ptolemaic school, 
in order to begin the redemptive process, Jesus exited the Pleroma and 
took up residence outside with Achamoth, the lower Sophia. Accompanying 
Jesus were his angels, a special group of spiritual beings who were pro- 
duced by the Pleroma for the purpose of functioning as Jesus' attendants 
(Iren., Adv. Haer. 1.4.5; cf. Val. Exp. 36.20-29).5 Achamoth, we are told, at 


** Attridge and Pagels, pp. 232-234. 

$ Attridge and Pagels, p. 236. 

$€ Attridge and Pagels, p. 240. 

9? Rousseau and Doutreleau, p. 48. 
It should be noted, however, that the Valentinians disagreed about the actual ori- 
gins of the angelic attendants and the spiritual seeds. The Marcosians suggest that 
Mother Silence originally produced the "angels who continually behold the face of the 
Father" and that Sophia, when she lifted her mind to contemplate these angels above, 
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first took on the etiquette of a proper maiden woman: because she was 
filled with "reverence" and *modesty", she veiled herself, an action which 
they say, is mentioned by Paul in his Corinthian letter: ^A woman ought 
to have a veil upon her head, because of the angels" (Iren., Adv. Haer. 
I.8.2). But she was soon overcome with Jesus! beauty and quickly "ran for- 
ward to meet him" (Iren., Adv. Haer. 1.4.5). 

A similar analogy is found in the Excerpts of Theodotus. When Sophia saw 
Jesus, "she ran to him and rejoiced and worshiped." But when she saw 
the male angels who were sent out with him, "she was abashed and put 
on a veil." So "through this mystery Paul commands the women 'to wear 
veils on their heads because of the angels'" (Exc. Theo. 44.1). In the 
Theodotian analogy, Sophia runs out to greet her Jesus, unveiled as a wife 
might have greeted her husband within their home. Only when she comes 
into the presence of the angels who are the companions of her husband, 
does she, like the shame-filled wife, don her veil. 

Jesus, however, does not return the embrace. Rather he separates the 
passions she is feeling from her and imparts intelligence to her (Iren., Adv. 
Haer. 1.4.5; cf Val. Exp. 35.10-37; cf. Exc. Theo. 45.1; Tert., Adv. Val. 16). 
Freed from her passions, Achamoth now gazes raptly at the dazzling angels 
and "in her ecstasy" she *conceives (kvéo)," bringing forth "spiritual fetuses 
(xónya nvevpactikóv)" which are partly after her own image and partly after 
the image of Jesus' angels (Iren., Adv. Haer. L.4.5).? "'Theodotus defines 
Sophia's action to be procreative in the true sense of the word. He says 
that the spiritual seeds were not emanations of Sophia's passions, nor were 
they her creations. Rather they were her "children (xéxva) (Exc. Theo. 41.1). 
Tertullian relates: 


generated "us as their images" (Iren., Adv. Haer. 1.13.6). Other Valentinians, perhaps 
associates of Theodotus, taught that it was Sophia herself who emanated both males" 
and "females." The males are the "elect" angels while the females are the "invited (f 
XAfoig)" or the spiritual seed (Exc. 7/ev. 21.1) One wonders if Clement has confused 
the issue, wrongly identifying "the elect? with the angels and "the called" with the spir- 
itual seed. Usually the spiritual seed is "the elect," while *the called" refers to the $sj- 
chics. At any rate, the idea that Sophia generated both the male angels and the female 
seed is found here. This idea, Clement tells us, the Valentinians derived from their exe- 
gesis of Genesis 1:27, "He created them in the image of God, male and female he cre- 
ated them." The duty of the male angels is more complicated than that which was 
promoted by the Ptolemaic school. Rather than being mere functionaries with Jesus, 
the male angels must "correct" the spiritual seed by restraining them from entering 
the Pleroma before the proper time and to pray for their remission (Exc. Theo. 35.1-4). 
9$ Rousseau and Doutreleau, p. 75. 
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For warmed with the joy of so great an escape from her unhappy condition, 
and at the same time heated with the actual contemplation of the angelic 
luminaries (one is ashamed to use such language, but there is no other way 
of expressing one's meaning), she during the emotion somehow became per- 
sonally inflamed with desire towards them, and at once grew pregnant with 
a spiritual conception, at the very image of which the violence of her joyous 
transport, and the delight of her lewd excitement, had imbibed and impressed 
upon her (Tert., Ad». Val. 17). 


According to the Valentmian Exposition, this production completes the "syzygy": 
Sophia and Jesus are a *consort" as are the angels and their images, the 
spiritual beings or "seeds" (Val. Exp. 39.10-16). These "seeds," eventually 
become the spirits of humans. As human spirits, the "seeds" have the 
opportunity to mature and develop intellectually, creating the optimal con- 
diüons for their gnosis and redemption. 

In the schema set forth in the later 7rartite Tractate, elements of this 
erotic myth remain but in a sanitized version. The aeons together produce 
the Son and his *army" by contemplaüng the "countenance of the Father" 
as well as their own *countenance" and "face." The Son therefore bears 
the Father's image, while his army, the faces of the aeons (77i. Tract. 87.17- 
26). After the "king" and his "army" leave the Pleroma, they engage in 
battle with the defective substance and separate the Logos from it (77. 
Tract. 88.1-90.19). The Logos rejoices at his good fortune and gives praise, 
glory, and thanks to them for their aid. Because of his great admiration, 
*he birthed (zn0) manifest images of the living visages" (7r. Tract. 90.24- 
32).? 'The images, however, were not perfect because they had resulted 
from the mingling of the Logos entirely "with himself" rather than by 
mutual "agreement" with the Son (77. Tract. 90.32-91.06). 

Clearly, the erotic overtones of earher Valentinian mythology are evi- 
dent, suggesting that the ideal procreative act according to Valentinian 
thought is one that occurs between spousal partners. It 1s fascinating that 
even though the masculine Logos has been substituted here for the femi- 
nine Sophia, the title "bride (ueaeeT)" is still given to the Logos because 
he 1s the *43o0y" of the Son and "the hope of fruit from the union (eexuc 
HKà poc AITOT)" with the Son (77. Tract. 93.1-5)."! 

Thus we discover that the Valentinians seem to have understood the 
conception of the spiritual beings to be the result of contemplative activi- 
ties in which Sophia, for instance, raises her thoughts to a higher level, 
focusing her attentions on the beauty of Jesus' attendant angels. The con- 


7 Attridge and Pagels, p. 256. 
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sequence of such contemplation is procreative. Sophia bears spirits which 
resemble herself and the spiritual objects of her higher contemplation, the 
angels. The problem again seems to be that the procreative act of Sophia 
or the Logos was a solitary act rather than one of intercourse. This means 
that the spiritual seeds are *weak" and "immature," unable to rejoin the 
Pleroma immediately. The redemptive saga is now drawn out further since 
the seeds need both the means and the time to mature and be perfected. 


5 


IV. The Role of Marriage in the Redemptiwe Process 


So this precosmic situation sets up the conditions for an extended period 
of redemption before the Pleroma "will come to be in unity and recon- 
ciliation" (Val. Exp. 39.34-35; g. Tert., Adv. Val. 31). Only when Sophia 
marries her consort Jesus and the matured spiritual seeds marry their angels 
will the Pleroma be able to "receive Sophia" again (Val. Exp. 39.30-33). 
This final marriage is understood to be eschatological, an endtime event for 
which the universe is both a preparation and an image. It is called, in 
Valentinian literature, *the bridal chamber." 

In the Ptolemaic version, once the seed has had time to be perfected, 
Achamoth reenters the Pleroma and receives her bridegroom (tóv vopotov 
c&otfg) and they are wedded (ovGvyia yévntoy). They are announced as 
*Groom and Bride:" voóto eivai vouotov xoi vópuonv. The Pleroma in its 
entirety becomes their *bridal chamber (vopuoóvo)" (Iren., Adv. Haer. 1.7.1). 
They assert that this expectation can be found in the gospel story of Anna 
who lived with her husband for a short while before being widowed. She 
remained a widow untül she saw Jesus and recognized him. Like Anna, 
Sophia had looked upon Jesus and his attendants and then had waited for 
Jesus to return to her and restore her to the Pleroma and her spousal rela- 
tionship (Iren., Adv. Haer. 1.8.4). 

In addition to the great aeonic marriage between Jesus and Sophia, 
another eschatological wedding would take place. But first, there would be 
a great marriage feast where those who were saved would become aquainted 
with their intended grooms. Then the brides, the spiritual seeds, having 
matured into "intelligent spirits (rveópoxo voepó)" would enter the Pleromic 
bridal chamber and be given as "brides (vóuooc) to Jesus attendant angels 
(Iren., Adv. Haer. 1.7.1; 1.7.5).? Some Valentünians believed that the souls 
of the spiritual seeds would be their ^wedding garments (évóbpao yó&pov)" 


7? Rousseau and Doutreleau, p. 101. 
7 Rousseau and Doutreleau, p. 101. 
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(Exc. Theo. 61.8) which Sophia would reserve for them until their escha- 
tological wedding day (Exc. 7Aeo. 63.1).^ The spiritual seeds would strip 
off their wedding garments, their souls, just before entering the bridal cham- 
ber. They would pass into the bndal chamber apparently naked, led by 
the Mother and her *bridegroom" Jesus, and their "grooms," the angels. 
Now having become "intellectual aeons (ai&veg voepot) they finally are 
joined *in the intellectual and eternal marriages of the syzygia (eig totg 
voepouvs kai atovitouc Yàpiovc tfic ovGoytac) (Exc. Theo. 64.1; cf. Tert., Adv. Val. 
32).^ Souls of the non-elect would be safeguarded by the Demiurge until 
the last day when they would be allowed to enter the intermediate place 
(Exc. Theo. 63.2; cf. Tert., Adv. Val. 32). This type of tradition probably 
resulted from Valentinian exegesis of parables of Jesus such as those found 
in Matthew 22:1-14 and Luke 14:16-24. 

According to the Marcosians, Sophia will be instrumental in the wed- 
ding between the spirits and the angels. She will be responsible for gath- 
ering together the spirit brides, conducting them into the bridal chamber, 
and handling them off to their angel grooms (Iren., Adv. Haer. I. 13.6). 
According to other Valentinians, it is Jesus who is the bndegroom with 
whom the brides rest prior to the wedding (Exc. Theo. 27.5; cf. Tert., Adv. 
Val. 32). He 1s both "the door" through which the spiritual seeds enter 
the Pleroma and the escort of the seeds into the bndal chamber (Exc. Theo. 
26.2-3; cf. 41.2). As the escort, he is the one who unites them with their 
angels in the Pleroma so that "the many" can become "one" through their 
consorting (Exc. Theo. 36.1-2). In the Excerpts of Theodotus, at the eschaton, 
the male angels are gathered together with Jesus, referred to here as the 
Logos. Then the feminine spiritual seeds which have matured or *become 
men" are married to the angels and allowed entry into the the Pleroma: 
"therefore, the woman is said to be changed into a man, and the church 
here on earth into angels" (Exc. 7heo. 21.1-3). According to Tertullian, the 
spirits become "brides" whose desüny ends in "the sanctificanon of wed- 
lock" in "the bridal chamber of the Pleroma" where they will become par- 
ents through their. nuptials with. the. angels. Tertullian attributes this idea 
to Valentinus himself (Tert., Adv. Val. 32). G. Quispel has brought to light 
a previously understudied passage from Tertullian's Scorpiace which confirms 
this. Valentinus appears to have taught that, at death, the soul leaves its 


^ Sagnard, p. 182. 
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body and ascends past the archons to the eighth heaven where its 7heletos, 
its beloved bridegroom, his true self awaits him (10).79 

According to the Gospel of Philip, on the last day, there will be a com- 
plete "restoration" (aJytoKTacTacic) when the spirit of the person finally 
will enter the bridal chamber and marry his angel (67:16-20).7 Until that 
time, the bridal chamber, the Holy of Holies, remains hidden behind the 
veil (84:20-26). At the eschaton, however, the veil will be rent "from top 
to bottom" (85:10) and the interior of the Holy of Holies will be revealed 
(84:25-26). The believers who "belong to the order of the priesthood" 
because they have prepared themselves sacramentally for entry into the 
Temple, will *go within the veil" led by Jesus "the High Priest" (epgja. 
9NoociNe une oH TbYAH NTANTOYHHB Hà€I NaJUION 60A R&OK €00YN 
€JICà. NQOYN JUKATATIETACAAA, AN Tta. pxiepeyc) (85:3-5).79 

The 7rparüte Tractate tells us that, in addition to the spirits who share 
in the essence of the Savior and enter the bridal chamber, the souls will 
be first elevated to the intermediate place where the Logos had waited 
before being joined with the Pleroma. Thus the souls will be witnesses to 
the great eschatological marriage, rejoicing at the door of the bridal cham- 
ber and glad at "the intercourse of the bridegroom and the bride (^ov zo 
Anà. TUcacer AN TujeaceT)" (7r. Tract. 122.14-27).? Then a trumpet will 
blast, proclaiming "the great complete amnesty from the beauteous east, 
in the bridal chamber which is the love (^e) of God the Father" (7r. Tract. 
138.9-14).9 

This idea seems to be very old and characterisüc of other Valenünian 
versions of this myth, since Clement tells us that some believed that "after 
the entry of the Mother with the Son and the seeds into the Pleroma," 
those left in the intermediate place will "receive the power" and "position" 
of Sophia (Exc. Theo. 34.2). These souls are called the **master (&pywptxja- 
vog)" of the feast, the "best man (rapàvupooc) " of the wedding, and the 


.* G. Quispel, Review of April D. DeConick, Voices of the Mystics. Early Christan Discourse 
in the Gospels of John and Thomas and Other Ancient Christan Literature, VC 55 (2001) pp. 
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" B. Layton, *The Gospel According to Philip," in B. Layton (ed.), Nag Hammadi 
Codex 11,2-7 together with. XIL2*, Brit. Lib. Or. 4926(1), and P. Oxy. 1, 654, 655, volume 
1, NHS 20 (Leiden: EJ. Brill, 1989) p. 174. 
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"'frend of the brdegroom (too Nuopnoíou ó£ OíAocg), standing before the 
bridal chamber and hearing the voice of the bridegroom, rejoicing greatly" 
(Exc. Theo. 65.1-2).?! 

The 7rartite Tractate, however, develops this posinon in a substantial 
way, a way that must represent some controversy the Valentünians were 
having over the ultimate fate of the psychus. According to this text, the 
body of Jesus is the Church containing both the fneumatics and the psychics. 
So all the members of his body must be eventually restored into the Pleroma 
itself (7r. Tract. 123.11-23). This restoraüon will not take place untl the 
very end and is described as a gradual *"ascent [to] the degrees which are 
in the Pleroma" (124.14-25). We are told that "the end will receive a uni- 
tary existence just as the beginning is unitary, where there is not male nor 
female, nor slave and free, nor circumcision and uncircumcision, neither 
angel nor man, but Christ is all in all" (132.20-28). 

Clearly, the role of marriage in the redemptive process is cornerstone. 
Sophia's solitary acts of procreation, her passions, and her separation from 
her husband are identified by the Valentinians as the major errors which 
bring about this universe. Sophia's continued solitary acts of procreation 
resulted in the production of weak and immature spirit beings that pro- 
longed and complicated the redemptive process. The final restoration of 
the Pleroma, therefore, is understood in strict matrimonial terms. Jesus is 
not a celibate or passionate aeon. Rather he is the husband of Sophia, the 
sexual Savior who will eventually consummate his marriage in the escha- 
tological bridal chamber. By marrying Sophia, Jesus redeems her. Moreover, 
the spirits of humans are redeemed when they finally marry their angels 
and unite with them in the bridal chamber. 


V. Human Marnage in. Valentiman Circles 


This overview of the mythology of aeonic relationships suggests that the 
Valentinians believed that the nature of the aeons essentially was procre- 
ative. Since aeonic procreation is associated with acts of contemplation and 
the intellect, there is a potential problem with this procreative nature. The 
aeons can produce defective offspring just as easily as not. In other words, 
the object of their thoughts during the procreative moment determines the 
nature of the beings generated. Sophia's focus on her desire and passion 
to "know" the Father resulted in an amorphous nasty abortion. Sophia's 


8! Sagnard, p. 188. 
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focus on the beauty of Jesus' attendant angels resulted in the production 
of spirit beings which were beautiful reflections of the angels. 

The connecüon between contemplation and procreation is very ancient, 
stemming as far back in time as ancient Israel, and even influenced hus- 
bandry practices. According to Genesis 30:37-39, Jacob placed peeled 
branches near his herd's water trough so that, when they bred in front of 
them, the flock would bear striped, spotted, and speckled offspring. 

Reproductive theories from at least as early as the 5th century BCE in 
Greece reflect this concept. Empedocles, a Greek scientist and philosopher 
of the 5th century BCE, is credited with the opinion that the embryo is 
shaped by the imagination of the mother at the moment of conception." 
This is proven to him by the fact that women who have fallen in love 
with statues often give birth to children that resemble them (A 81). So it 
was commonly accepted among the ancients that the characteristics of a 
child would be largely determined by the thoughts of the parents, partc- 
ularly the mother, at the time of intercourse. For instance, in Soranus' 
Gynecology he remarks, 


What is one to say concerning the fact that various states of the soul also 
produce certain changes in the mold of the fetus? For instance, some women, 
seeing monkeys during intercourse have borne children resembling monkeys. 
The tyrant of the Cyprians who was misshapen compelled his wife to look 
at beautiful statues during intercourse and became the father of well-shaped 
children; and horse-breeders during covering, place noble horses in front of 
the mares. Thus, in order that the offspring may not be rendered misshapen, 
women must be sober during coitus because in drunkenness the soul becomes 
the vicüm of strange fantasies; this furthermore, because the offspring bears 
some resemblance to the mother as well, not only in body but in soul. Therefore 
it is good that the offspring be made to resemble the soul when it is stable 
and not deranged by drunkenness (1.39).5 


He goes on to remark that a woman must remain very calm and sensible 
throughout her pregnancy. If she did not, she risked not only miscarriage 
but even producing a malformed child in body and mind because of her 
anxieties (1.47). 

In addition to statues, paintings were also suspect as we see in Hehodorus' 
Ethiopian Story. The birth of a white daughter to black parents is explained 


2 'lhis belief seems very ancient and widespread. Cf F. Kahn, Das Versehen der 
Schwangeren 1n. Volksglaube und Dichtung (Diss. Berhn, Frankfurt, 1912); M. Wellmann, Der 
Physiologos (Leipzig: Dietrich, 1930) p. 42. 

$5 O, Temkin, Soranus" Gynecology (Baltimore and London: The John Hopkins University 
Press, 1956) pp. 37-38. 
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in these words, "During intercourse with my husband the picture of 
Andromeda (making love to Perseus painted on the bedroom wall) presented 
her image to my eyes, showing her entirely nude, just as Perseus was taking 
her down from the rock, and it had thus by ill fortune given to the seed 
a form similar in appearance to that of the heroine" (4.8). In fact, the 
physician Galen did not allow images to be painted in bedrooms because 
"a monster... can be caused by a special action of the imaginative power 
of a woman having sex. It is possible that when such a figure springs to 
mind, the fetus will be disposed in accordance to it."9* These notions are 
found in texts well into the late Middle Ages. For instance, in a 14th cen- 
tury text there is the story of a woman freed from the suspicions of adul- 
tery when it was determined that her child resembled her bedspread.9 

Certainly these ideas are based on a combination of two ancient beliefs, 
one having to do with theories of vision, the other with theories of con- 
ception. À predominant theory of vision stated that the image beheld was 
captured by the eye, traveled along the optic nerve, and literally stamped 
itself on the soul, transforming it: ^The pleasure which comes from vision 
enters by the eyes and makes its home in the breast; bearing with it ever 
the image ... it impresses it upon the mirror of the soul and leaves there 
its image" (Achilles Tatius, Chtophon and Leucippe 5.13). 'This idea is as old 
as Plato who suggested that the vision of the object touched the eye and 
was transmitted to the soul. In fact, he uses the image of the soul as a 
block of wax upon which a vision received is imprinted like the stamp of 
a signet ring (7/Aeaetetus 191a-196c). The Stoics as well as most ancient 
physicians attributed sight to the stretching of the person's "innate" fneuma 
in the eye. As it was impressed with the object of vision, the fneuma along 
the nerves carried this communication to the soul where it was then 
imprinted (ie. Herophilius, ed. von Staden, 204).9' 

The second had to do with theories of conception which were devel- 
oped largely to explain family resemblances and to give function to some 


** Pseudo-Albert's citation of Galen in H. Lemay, Women's Secrets: A. Translation. of 
Pseudo-Albertus Magnus^s De Secretis Mulierum. with. Commentaries (Albany: State University of 
New York Press, 1992) p. 116. 

5 M.M. Banks, An Alphabet of Tales: An English 15th Century Translation of the Alphabetum 
Tati Narrationum of Etienne de Besangon, Early English Text Society, original series, no. 127 
(London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trügner and Co., 1905) pp. 494-495. 

*5 D. B. Martin, 74e Corinthian Body (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1995) pp. 22-23. 

?' Marün, Corinthian. Body, p. 23; for further discussion, see F. Solmsen, "Greek 
Philosophy and the Discovery of the Nerves," Museum Helveticum 18 (1961) pp. 150-197. 
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of the anatomical structures they knew about.? One popular theory held 
that the father implants his seed into the female, much like a farmer sows 
seed in the ground. The mother's uterus provides the environment for the 
seed to grow and be nourished by her menses (ie, Aristotle, GA 4.1, 
763b30). As we saw earlier, there were a few scientists who thought that 
the mother actually provided seed from her own 'testicles" and it con- 
tributed to the formation of the child. These scientists generally talked 
about the womb being a battleground for these two seeds and the out- 
come of the battle determined whether or not the child resembled the 
father or mother more. This meant that the balance of four elements, qual- 
ides, and humors in the body of the parents would ultimately contribute 
to the formation of the fetus. In fact, the determination of the child's sex 
could be influenced by the parents! diet and even the temperature and 
frequency of the baths the parents might take. At any rate, it was believed 
from both these perspectives that the condition of the mother's physical 
and mental state throughout pregnancy would impact the fetus! development. 

Given this reproductive theory, it is not surprising that the Valentinians 
prescribe a "correct" way for the aeons to procreate: the aeons must work 
together as a couple, a syzygyy, usually envisioned as a masculine and fem- 
inine pair (or, as in the case of the Marcosian version as an androgynous 
being) Because the "fruit" of their intercourse reflects the attitude of their 
minds, when the aeons focus on the Father during their coupling, they 
will produce perfect offspring. 

This means that there is an "incorrect" way for the aeons to procreate 
as well. In this scenario, an aeon who acts without its spouse, brings forth 
offspring through a solitary act of procreation. The offspring will always 
be less than perfect because it only has one parent. Even more horrendous 
problems occur when the single parent is also procreating out of passion. 
Then the offspring will reflect that passion, having neither form nor beauty. 

Since the Valentinians believe that the universe and all it contains is an 
"image" or reflection of the Pleromic world above, it is not surprising that 
they understand their human physical marriages to be "images" of the 
aeonic intellectual marriages. Therefore, the Valenünians probably envi- 
sioned two types of human marriage just as they did of aeonic marriage. 
Human marriage would have been procreative, but one form of it would 
have produced more perfect offspring than the other. The higher form of 
marriage probably would have included some sort of consciousness raising 


88 See n. 58 above. 
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during sexual relations to insure that the children would resemble God. 
Physical intercourse would not have been driven by passion but would 
most likely have been understood as a matter of the will. The lower form 
of marriage would have been less desirable, nay, probably undesirable. It 
would have been a form of human marriage in which sexual relations were 
carnal, based on the passionate feelings of the couple. It would not have 
embraced consciousness raising and thus the offspring that it produced 
would have been thought to be defective in some way. Better for the cou- 
ple to remain celibate than produce such error! 

It 1s not surprising to find behind Irenaeus! polemic against the Valenünians 
fragments of this very ideology of marriage and sexual activity. He claims 
that the Valentinians believe themselves *to be perfect," "the elect seed" 
because they possess "grace" which has "descended from above by means 
of unspeakable and indescribable intercourse" (obt0vgG 62 ióioktntov üvoÜOev 
&xó tfjg &ppfjtov xoi &vovonáotou ovSvytac xoteAnAvOviav Éyew tiv xópw). 
Thus the Valentinians maintain that "in every way it is always necessary 
for them to pracüce the mystery of intercourse (010 koà éx ravtóg tpónou 
Óciv a0tovg &ei 10 tfjg ovGvytag ueAetav pootfpiov)." But for the non-elect, 
sexual intercourse is dangerous because it is not performed as a sacral 
union but as an expression of sexual desire. Irenaeus quotes them as say- 
ing, ^Whosoever being :2 this world does not so love a woman as to 
become one with her (0g àv év xóopQ yevónevog yovaixa, ook ég(Amotev, Gote 
oj k«paOfivau, 1s not of the truth, nor shall attain to the truth. But whoso- 
ever being of the world (o 6& àxó xóouov óv) has intercourse with a wife 
(kpaOeic yovouxt), shall not attain to the truth, because his intercourse with 
his wife resulted from desire (01 xo &v ériBupíig xpoOfivot yovowt)" (Iren., 
Adv. haer. 1.6.4). 

Those :z» the world but not of the world are the Valentinians who will 
attain to the Pleroma. They are expected to be involved in sacral sexual 
practices as married couples. The psychics or ordinary Christians, however, 
are of the world. In order to attain to the "intermediate habitation" or the 
dwelling place of the Lower Sophia, they must practice "continence and 
good works (éykpétewxv xoi &yoOiyv npa&w)" (Adv. haer. 1.6.4).? If they are 
sexually active, even during their marriages, they are involved in impunity 
and sin because their minds are focused on fulfilling the pleasures of their 
bodies. Tertullian reports similarly that the neumatics, "for the purpose of 


5 


honoring the celestial marriages," are required "to contemplate and cele- 


$ Rousseau and Doutreleau, p. 99. 
? Rousseau and Doutreleau, pp. 98-100. 
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brate the mystery always by cleaving to a companion, that is to a woman; 
otherwise (they account any man) degenerate and a bastard to the truth, 
who spends his life in the world without loving a woman or uniting him- 
self to her." The psychics are advised to bear the "yoke of discipline," grow- 
ing in the works of *holiness and justice" (Tert., Adv. Val. 30). Epiphanius 
states, tongue in cheek, that the pneumatis can do anything whatsoever 
without concern or fear because they will be saved from everything while 
the psychics save themselves *by labor and just deeds" (Pan. 31.7.8-9). 

We should not be surprised that the Gospel of Philip identifies the "mys- 
tery" of marriage with procreation: "Great 1s the mystery of marriage! For 
[without] it the world would [not exist] ([Yt^] vcTHpiort Artco.^ [oc] ov (oo 
yt AxNTSQ va p ne nkoc[^o]c rregge[neau])" (64:31-32).?! Like Irenaeus and 
Tertullian, Phiip knows of two kinds of human marriage, one that he calls 
the *marniage of purity" (fira.4oc Ra T2009) (82:5) and the other, the 
"marriage of impurity" (fttau.4oc AJ) (64:36-37; 82:5).7 The ideal 
human marriage is the marriage that is based on "pure" (TB&&H Y) thoughts 
rather than mere "carnal" (capriKon) activity, "belonging not to desire, 
but to the will" (equm àv a Tejiev Aia aaa cenovour (82:9. Even in 
the carnally-based marriage, the marriage of impurity, the private moment 
of procreation was a "mystery" (^YcrHpion). If procreation within the 
marriage of impurity is a mystery, how much more mysterious is concep- 
tion between partners who enjoy marriages of purity where procreation is 
a matter of will rather than desire: "If there is a hidden quality to the 
marriage of impurity, how much more is the marriage of purity a true 
mystery!" (eyjzse JIUT8.AO0C JJUSQQA S9HIUTIOCO JAQAAON JICG.AOC NOT25000 A 
OYAYCTHpiON Tie NàAHeeinOn) (82:4-6) 

Philip states that, in the "marriage of purity", during sexual intercourse 
the thoughts of the couple must not be adulterous, focusing on another 
lover. For if this were unfortunate enough to happen, the child conceived 
would resemble the lover rather than the spouse: "The children a woman 
bears resembles the man who loves her" (78:14). Nor must the couple's 
thoughts be focused on the world. For if this were unfortunate enough to 
happen, the child who is born would resemble the world (78:20-25). What 
Philip proposes is that the couple direct their love to God so that the child 
conceived will resemble the Lord: 


Now you who live together with the son of God, love not the world, but love 
the Lord, in order that those you will bring forth may not resemble the world, 


?! Layton, p. 170. 
? Layton, pp. 170 and 204. 
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but may resemble the Lord (firoTR A€ rtergjoor AN rugRpe AIUuovTe APRAppe 
TWKOCAOC àÀ&à. Appe IJIXOEIC Ulftà. HETETMAZSIITOOY HMOYUJOIIE €Y€IN€ AIUKOC- 
A^OC àÀàà. €Y HaJKOTIE €YeiNe AIUxoeic) (78:20-25).? 


*"To resemble the Lord" did not refer to the offspring's ethical or moral 
self. Rather it was a redemptive concern based on a Christological premise. 
The Valenünians were very advanced in their discussions of the binitar- 
ian problem, more so than many other second-century Christian theolo- 
gians. They had pondered carefully the relation of the human and divine 
aspects of Christ and, like rabbis, had differing opinions and emphasized 
different aspects of the equation. But from the literature. we have, it seems 
that the discussions among them focused on a Jesus of Nazareth who was 
made up of a combination of things: he had a corporeal body but one 
that, as we saw earlier, appears to have been transformed by his en&rateia 
to the point that it was not necessary for him to defecate. He had a fs- 
che or soul given to him by the Demiurge. He had a spiritual seed implanted 
in his soul by Sophia. And either at his birth or baptism, the Valentinians 
argued this point, the Holy Spint, the aeon from the Pleroma, entered 
him." What the Valenünians seem to be saying when they write that they 
want to birth children who *resemble the Lord," is that they want to bear 
children whose souls, like Jesus', contain spiritual seeds. 

This important passage in Philip continues: when the husband and wife 
have focused their minds on God rather than on the passion of the moment, 
it was believed that they would draw a spirit or thought or light or angel 
down from the heavens which would then join their own spirits or thoughts 
or light or angels: 

Spirit mingles with spirit, and thought consorts with thought, and [light] shares 
[with light] (Ter Te ee eye. [pe] ruta, Te ^it rua ao rao[coc| uga«qps [o] 
mo[n]er ^R maococ [avo no]vo[erc go.]qpkormiorner [^i novoermq])... If 
you become [a spirit], it is the spirit which will be joined to you (e&gieJoerne 
[^ nit&]| ruiita, rtertagorTp epok). If you become thought, it is thought which 
will mingle with you (e& [ge.rur]ore maoroc rmaococ rerMacTQQ, POUAK). [f 
you become light, it is the light which will share with you (e[r]gja.rtuorie 
HOYOEIK JIOYOEIN TieTMA DROIOfEI FUNNAK). If you become one of those who 


belong above, it is those who belong above who will rest upon you (e&gja.rt- 
UKOt€ NHà JICà nQpe Nà JiCà NQpe Maà.TON JoOY egpa) (78:29-79:5).5 


?* Layton, p. 198. 

* Cf. Clem., Strom. 3.59; Iren., adv. haer. 1.7.2, 3.16.6; Tert., De Carne Christi 15; Tert, 
Adv. Val. 26-27; Hipp., Ref. 6.35.7; Epiph., Pan. 31.7.3, 31.4.3-5; Exc. Theo. 59.1-4, 61.7-8; 
Treat. Res. 44-22-26; Gos. Tr. 20:10-14; Tm. Tract. 115:5-11, 116:29-10. 

$ Layton, pp. 198-200. 
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Thus Phikp states regarding this mysterious moment of conception: "It 
belongs not to the darkness or the night but to the day and the light" 
(82:9-10). During intercourse, the mingling of the parent's spirits or angels 
together with the spirit or angel from above somehow seems to have resulted 
in the actual conception of the child's spirit-seeded soul. 

We also read that if the married couple has drawn down the spirit or 
angel, it joins with them during sexual relations and protects them from 
the unwanton advances of evil spirits which would otherwise be free to 
fondle and defile them (65:3-26).5 Why were the Valentinians concerned 
about avoiding the sexual advances of the demons? A few passages from 
the Pseudo-Clementina assist us in answering this question. In this corpus, we 
are told that a married couple must observe "the law of intercourse" given 
by Moses and sow the seed at the proper time in order to conceive a 
healthy child. Sex at the improper time, during menstruaüon, naturally 
produces a multitude of evils," including certain diseases and deformities 
in the child. The child's nature is thusly influenced by this particular "sin 
of ignorance" on the part of the parents (/7om. 19.22). Why would the sin 
of the parents affect the fetus's formation? Because demons lurk in the 
souls of the sinful parents and have encouraged the parents to use their 
bodies for pleasure. One such pleasure, overeating, produces an excess that 
harms the soul and acts as a "dreadful poison" to the parents! bodies (Hom. 
9.10). The gratificaton of lust, another pleasure, continues to give harbor 
to demons and their "noxious breath" (Re. 9.9). It appears that the Ebionites 
believed that the poisons and unbalanced humors produced by this *excess" 
in the parents damaged the fetus at conception and harmed its further 


?5 


development. 'Therefore," the author of the Recognitions concludes, "par- 
ents are responsible for their children's defects" (Rec. 9.9). In order to avoid 
this situation, the Ebionite Christians prescribe proper marital sex as that 
which does not occur during menstruation. If the couple meets this con- 
dition, not giving into their untimely lusts, the children that they bear will 
not suffer certain diseases and deformities. 

I imagine that the Valentinians held a similar belief, namely that the 
demons lurking in the bodies of lustful parents whose marriage was "impure" 
produced an unbalanced condition in the parents' bodies which then harmed 
the developing fetus and made it impossible for a spirit-filled soul to enter 
the child. "Thus, according to the Valentinians, those involved in a marriage 


?6 'This is an old idea reflected in Genesis 6 and 1 Corinthians 11. 
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of "purity," which is called "the mirrored bndal chamber" (ruvy don 
NejKOrnuKOC) (65:13), draw to themselves a special spirit or angel rather 
than a demon.? Only children conceived in this type of marriage would 
be able to be filled with a spirit-seeded soul. 

Further, conception is associated with kissing in Phjjp: "Through the 
kiss, the perfect conceive and beget. Because of this, we kiss one another. 
We conceive (eni Jit) out of the grace which is in one another" (59:2- 
6). 'The idea that hfe or the spirit could be transferred or exchanged by 
a kiss is a very old idea and probably underlies this particular behavior 
and interpretation.? [t was through the kiss, not intercourse itself, Philip 
seems to say, that the perfect spirit-filled soul of the child was somehow 
conceived and transmitted to the embryo. 

These ideas about conception may seem far-fetched to us today, but 
they actually reflect knowledge of ancient theological, philosophical and 
medical discussions. There were at least three prevailing theories about the 
origin of a person's fsyche or soul." The most common theory among 
Greek theologians was creationism: each individual soul was created inde- 
pendently by God at the moment of its infusion into the body (cf. Cyril 
Hieros., ca. 4,18-19; Epiph., ancor. 55; Cyrill Alex., zn lon. 1,9; Pelagius., 
libellus fidei 9). Another theory was traducianism: each soul was believed to 
be generated from the souls of the parents, somehow transmitted through 
the semen which functioned as the "channel" (traducem) (cf. Vert., De antma 
9, 20, 27; Adv. Marc. 2.15; Test. Animae 3; Greg. Nyssa, De hom. opif. 28- 
29; Aug., de Gen. ad litt. 10, 23-end; ep. 166, 6-12; 190, 14-15; De hb. arbit. 
3, 56-59). The third theory was pre-existence: all souls had been created 
by God and pre-existed their assignment into individual bodies (cf. Origen., 
De Princ. 1.8.3-4; 2,9,2; 3,4,1; Didymus the Blind, Comm. In Iob. 3,3-5; Leo., 
ep. 15,10; Victorinus., /n. Eph. 1,4). 

The Valentinians held to this last view: the psychic and the pneumatic stuff 
were pre-existent and, in fact, pre-cosmic. After the Demiurge fashioned 
the psychic bodies, Sophia (or the Logos) implanted fneumatic seeds into some 


? Layton, p. 170. 

?? Layton, p. 156. 

*?* Cf. Gen 2:7;.]n 20:22; 1 Cor 16:20; OdesSol 28:6-7; Xenophon of Ephesus 1.9.6. 
See I. Lów, *Der Kuss", Monatsschrift für Geschichte und Wissenschaft des fudentums 65 (1921) 
253-276, 323-349; K. Thraede, *Ursprünge und Formen des Heiligen Kusses' in frühen 
Christentum", JAC 11-12 (1968-1969) 124-180; G. Stáhlin, *eiAéo, etc."^, TDNT 9, 113-171. 

19 J.N.D. Kelly, Early Christian Doctrines (San Francisco: Harper and Row, 1978, revised 
edition) pp. 344-346. 
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of them. These seeds "worked like leaven, uniting what seemed to have 
been divided, soul and flesh." Because of these inserted seeds, these souls 
were different from the rest and are known in the Valentinian myth as 
the "elect" or "pneumatic" souls (Exc. Theo. 2-3; cf. Tert., Adv. Val. 29). 

How did the Valentinians think an elect soul actually became embod- 
ied? As we just saw, an angel or spirit was involved. It appears that again 
we are dealing with ancient theories about the origin of the soul. Clement 
of Alexandria, a contemporary with the Valentinians, speaks of angels who 
assist at procreation: 


An old man said that that which is in the belly is living. For the soul enters 
the womb, which has been prepared for conception by purification [men- 
struation] and is introduced [into the womb] by one of those angels provided 
to oversee birth, who know in advance the time of conception to push the 
woman toward intercourse, and when the seed has been deposited, as it were, 
the pneuma which is in the seed is adapted and this takes part in the forma- 
tion [of the embryo] ... And if the angels bring good news to barren women, 
so also do they infuse souls at conception. In the gospel, 'the babe leapt 
[means that it is] ensouled... And because of this barren women are bar- 
ren, since the soul is not infused, accompanying the deposiüng of seed for 
the retention of conception and birth (Ec. 50 1-3). 


The angels, according to Clement, encourage the woman to have intercourse 
with her husband when the time of conception draws near. After the semen 
has been ejaculated into the womb, the angels then deposit the soul at the 
moment of conception. In fact, barrenness is due to the absence of angelic 
intervention, not some problem with either parent! 

Such ideas were quite popular and persisted well into the Middle Ages. 
For instance, in the Kabbalisac text, the Zohar, we find that *when a man 
begins to consecrate himself before sex with his wife wh a sacred intention, 
a holy spirit is aroused above him, composed of both male and female. 
And the Holy One, Blessed Be He, directs an emissary who is in charge 
of the human embryos, and assigns to him this particular spirit, and. indi- 
cates to him the place to which it should be entrusted . .. Then the spin 
descends together with the image (Zselem), the one in whose likeness (diyokna) 
[the spirit] existed above. With this image, man grows; with this image he 
moves through the world" (343a-b).?! Again in the Zohar it is stated, at 
the moment of sex, the Holy One, Blessed Be He, sends a likeness that 
has the physiognomy of the person who is about to be formed imprinted 


1» (Cf I. Tishby, The Wisdom of the Zohar, volume 2 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
199] reprint) pp. 787-788. 
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and etched upon this image, and it stands over the act of intercourse. And 
were the eye allowed to see, he would observe above his head an image 
formed like the physiognomy of that person, and in that same image man 
is created (3: 104b)."? Even Maimonides, in his writings, knows about the 
popular view that an angel enters the womb and helps form the fetus. 
Maimonides argues that the traditional assisting angel should not be under- 
stood as a fiery supernatural being but the work of the "Active Intellect": 


If you told one of those men who purport to be the Sages of Israel that the 
Deity sends an angel who enters the womb of a woman and then forms the 
fetus, that would impress him and he would accept it as an expression of 
God's greatness and power and an instance of his wisdom—although still con- 
vinced that an angel is a body of flaming fire one third the size of the entire 
world—supposing that all this was perfectly possible for God. But if you told 
him that God placed a formative power in the semen, by which the limbs 
and organs are shaped and demarcated, and that this 1s the angel, or if you 
told him that the forms of all things are the work of the Active Intellect and 
that this is the angel constantly mentioned by the Sages as the magistrate of 
the world, he would bolt at such a view. For he does not understand the real 
meaning of greatness and power (Guide II 6, Munk 2, 17ab). 


So popular and widespread was the idea of angelic involvement in con- 
ception that we even find it in medieval art. Hildegard of Bingen, for 
instance, left us with. two fascinating illuminations showing the soul being 
infused into the body. One from the Seas manuscript, depicts a great 
angel with outspread wings taking care of the souls in heaven. A beam 
issues down from the angel into the head of the person as a soul is trans- 
mitted to him. In the other illumination also from the Scas, a beam of 
lght transports a soul from heaven directly into the fetus which can be 
seen in the cross-section of the mother's womb. 

Why were the Valentinians so concerned about conceiving souls implanted 
with divine pneuma? 'The Excerpts of Theodotus tells us that once the Valentinian 
couples were married, they were having sex specifically for the purpose of 
procreation in order to insure that a// of the pneumatic seed would be incar- 
nated and ultimately redeemed. They supported this doctrine with their 
exegesis of Jesus' saying to Salome that death will reign as long as women 
bear children. The Valentinians said that Jesus did not speak here in 


02 Cf Tishby, Wisdom of the Zohar, volume 2, p. 770. 

! On Maimonides' own understanding of conception, refer to L.E. Goodman, "The 
Fetus as a Natural Miracle: The Maimonidean View," in G.R. Dustan (ed.), 7he Human 
Embryo (Exeter: University of Exeter Press, 1990) pp. 79-94. 
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"reproach" of birth because birthing *is necessary for the salvation of the 
believers." Rather birth must continue until all of the "seed" incarnates. 
So, the Valentinians posit that Jesus, in this saying, was alluding to Sophia 
to "the woman on high whose passions became creation when she put 
forth that which was without form." Before Jesus descended to earth, the 
humans who were born are called "children of the female only." These 
humans were born out of "base intercourse (aioypüg ovGvyíac)' and are 
^incomplete", infants", "senseless", *weak", *without form", and "brought 
forth like abortions." But because Jesus came to earth "to drag us out from 
passion" and grant humans "form" just as he had done with Sophia, the 
Valentinians stated that *we have become children, of a husband (àvópóc) 
and a bridal chamber (vupoóvoc)" (Exc. Theo. 67)."* A bit later, Clement 
also states that the Valentinians say that as long as their own spiritual 
"seed (onépua) is immature, it is the children of the female (OnAsíac t&kvov)." 
But after Jesus came, "it was formed, it was changed to a man and becomes 
a son of the bridegroom (vióg Nojtov)" (Exc. Theo. 79). 


VI. Closing Remarks 


The Valenünians were not ambiguous about sex at all. In fact, their 
understanding of sex and conception does not seem to be even unique to 
them. As we have seen, the Valentinians were part of a larger "mythology" 
about sexual relations held by the ancients, and their reinterpretation of 
this larger *mythology" served to redeem God. Any alleged ambiguity is 
the result of scholars removing texts from the larger context of the Hellenistic 
world, interpretüng certain passages in isolation from the broader Valentinian 
myth, and making assumptions that the mention of "spiritual" or "pure" 
marriage dictates a celibate one. 

The Valentinians believed that sex was more than a physical activity 
with physical consequences. 'The thoughts of the sexual partners either 
raised intercourse to sacred heights or drew it down to the depths of sin. 
Unlike the $sychics whose marriages were "carnal" their marriages were 
supposed to be "pure," imitating the marriages of the "spiritual" aeons. 
By this they meant that the sexual relations between husband and wife 


!^ Sagnard, pp. 190-192. 

!5 Sagnard, p. 202. 

! 'l'heir belief is very similar to that held by the Hermetics as I have argued else- 
where: on this see, DeConick, "True Mysteries," pp. 250-252. 
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were supposed to be a matter of "will" for the purpose of procreation 
rather than recreation. At the moment of conception the husband and wife 
were supposed to raise their thoughts on high so that their spirits could min- 
gle with the angels and draw down a soul that contained a spiritual seed. 

This was the great mystery of their marnages—to conceive a child who 
would resemble the Lord, a child with a spirit-infused soul. In this way, 
the pre-existent pneumatic seed would be drawn down from the heavens 
above to sojourn on earth. Here it would mature and finally be harvested 
at death. Sexual intercourse between Valentinian spouses was to continue 
unt] the last spiritual seed was embodied and harvested. On that great 
day, the Bridal Chamber would open and their spirits would reunite with 
God. How important was sex to the Valentinians? The coming of the final 
day and the redemption of God depended on it. 


Illinois Wesleyan University 
Post Office Box 2900, Bloomington, Ill. 61702-2900 
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W. Kinzig, C. Markschies, M. Vinzent, Tauffragen und Bekenntnis. Studien zur 
sogenannten ,, Traditio apostolica", zu den ,,[nterrogationes de fide** und zum ,, Rómischen 
Glaubensbekenntnis ^. Walter de Gruyter, Berlin-New York 1999 (Arbeiten zur 
Kirchengeschichte, Band 74), 484 pp., ISBN 3-11-016302-0. 


This volume in the series 'Arbeiten zur Kirchengeschichte' contains three 
studies which have been written by three different authors more or less 
independently of each other, but nonetheless comprise a remarkable unity. 
All three of them are related to the problem of the so-called *'Old Roman 
Creed" which has been reconstructed by many scholars on the basis of dis- 
parate data and considered a forerunner of the Apostolic Creed. More 
importantly, the three scholars arrive at conclusions which, on the one 
hand, converge remarkably and, on the other hand, challenge a widely- 
held consensus amongst patrisüc scholars. 

One of the cornerstones on which the theory of the *'Old Roman Creed' 
(R) 1s based is the so-called *'Apostolic Tradition'. This document contains 
a creed in interrogatory form which bears a strong resemblance to the 
other witnesses of R and is traditionally attributed to Hippolytus (Rome, 
beginning third century). C. Markschies, the author of the first part, exten- 
sively argues that an attribution to Hippolytus is built on very shaky ground. 
To substantiate his case, he adds several new arguments to those which 
have already been put forward by other scholars, such as M. Metzger, 
A. Brent and P. Bradshaw. Contrary to especially Metzger, M. holds the 
traditional view that it is possible to reconstruct in broad outlines a. Grundschrifi 
from which the available direct and indirect witnesses must have derived. 
However, he argues that the Grundschrifi was not enütled Apostolic Tradition' 
and, particularly important with regard to this issue, that a Roman called 
Hippolytus cannot have been its author. While pointing out that this name 
is not attested prior to the end of the fourth century, he argues that it 
does not relate to a person of Roman origin but to a legendary contempor- 
ary and disciple of the Apostles. As I have indicated elsewhere (M. Parmentier 
& G. Rouwhorst, Early Christian Baptismal Questions and Creeds', Bgdragen 
32, 2001, 455-466) M.'s criticism of the traditional view on the *Apostolic 
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Tradition' 1s in general convincing but it does raise some new questions. 
How can we account for the enigmatic words (pen charismatón aposto- 
liké paradosis' figuring in a list of works inscribed on a statue which can 
now be seen in the Vatican? As 1s well known, some of the titles men- 
tioned there strikingly resemble those from other early Christian invento- 
res of wntüngs ascribed to an author called Hippolytus (whoever he may 
have been). All the same, it should be admitted that the source under con- 
sideration cannot be attributed to Hippolytus on the evidence of this inscrip- 
tion only. 

M. emphasises that all this has far-reaching implications for the value 
of the so-called TA as a theological and historical source. This means, 
among other things, that no arguments can be drawn from its baptismal 
quesüons which can determine the date and ongin of the *Old Roman 
Creed'. M. acknowledges that this Latin version displays a close similarity 
with the symbolum quoted by Rufinus and Marcellus (R. according to 
most scholars). Moreover, he does not rule out the possibility that it was 
more or less identical with the original text of the Grundschrif. However, 
it cannot be excluded that the Latün translator has adapted the version of 
the Grundschrifi to à symbolum (of the fourth century?) with which he was 
familiar and the baptüsmal questions may even be the result of a fourth 
century interpolation (p. 56). As to the latter suggestion, no further argu- 
ments are adduced to substantiate it. 

In the second part of the book, W. Kinzig tries to trace the origin of 
a very remarkable formulation of the second baptismal question which 
appears for the first time in the Old Gelasian Sacramentary (middle eighth 
century | and was used throughout the Middle Ages. The most striking 
characterisüc of this formulation is its shortness: it limits itself to asking 
the baptüzand whether (s)he believes that Jesus Christ was the only Son, 
our Lord who was bom and suffered (natum et passum). This succinct for- 
mulation differs strikingly from those of other well-known creeds and from 
that of a longer version of the baptismal questions which contain state- 
ments on the incarnation, the resurrection etc. The conclusion at which 
K. arrives with regard to the provenance of the short version may be sum- 
marized as follows: a) It is certainly older than the longer version(s); b) It 
has influenced R—with which it is identical as to the first and the third 
articles/questions—and not the other way around (as is posited by Kelly 
and others) and therefore is older than R. This means that its origins can 
be traced back at least until the third century; c) All the evidence avail- 
able points to a Roman origin; d) The words (natum et passum' were 
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added to the oldest core of the questions when, in Rome, the custom arose 
to baptise at Easter. 

In general, K.'s argument is convincing except for the last conclusion. 
As I have remarked elsewhere (Bgdragen, 463), we know practically nothing 
of the celebration of Easter in Rome in the period concerned apart from 
the fact that it was celebrated on Sunday. Moreover, K. draws heavily on 
the assumpton that the main emphasis in the earliest forms of Christian 
Easter/Passover was on the Passion rather than the Resurrection. This in 
itself is undeniable. On the other hand, the victory of Christ in the Sheol/ 
Hades and the ensuing resurrection were doubtless part of the celebration. 
This appears, for instance, in Melito's famous homily which culminates in 
some passages which, on the one hand, recall the christological parts of 
creeds/baptismal questions (!) and, on the other hand, mention the incar- 
nation, the resurrection and even the ascension (see esp. PP 103-105)! 
Nevertheless, K.'s suggestion that the roots of the short version can be 
found in liturgical practice 1s an interesting one and still worth serious con- 
sideration. The liturgical data adduced by K. to support his hypothesis are 
rather impressive. However, what strikes me, is that a considerable part of 
it does not relate to Easter, but rather to baptism. Could it be that the 
words (natum et passum" echo an early Christian view of this rite which 
linked it with the death of Christ rather than with his resurrection? 

In the third and by far the largest study included in the book M. Vinzent 
proposes a new theory about the origins of R. which radically differs from 
a widespread consensus on this issue. It is generally held that R is the 
earliest declaratory creed and that its origins reach back to the third or 
probably the second century (see for a recent overview of the different 
opinions: L. Westra, The Afostle's Creed. Origin, History, and some Early Commen- 
aries, Turnhout 2002, 25-72). This view is for a large part based on two 
sources which contain more or less the same version of the Creed, namely 
an Expositio symboli ascribed to Rufinus and a letter sent by Marcellus of 
Ancyra to Pope Julius of Rome in 341. The credibility of both sources as 
witnesses of R. and its Roman origin is denied by Vinzent. The reliability 
of the information provided by the first document is questioned. As to the 
Creed of Marcellus, V. presents a completely new theory. He argues that 
Marcellus did not quote a Creed that was in use at that time in Rome 
(e. R). The process was precisely the other way round. Marcellus used 
his own formulation of the Creed and it was this version which was accepted 
in Rome and subsequently spread throughout Western Christianity. To 
support his case, V. compares a large number of fourth century creeds 
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and credal formulations. The conclusions drawn from the very detailed 
comparisons—which take up by far the largest part of his contribution— 
are remarkable. The development of creeds in the first half of the fourth 
century may be compared with a 'building block model. This means, on 
the one hand, that authors of creeds did not formulate these texts entirely 
freely. In fact, they made use of traditional elements (building blocks). Still, 
they did so in what V. calls an 'ant-logical' way, i.e. by reacting against 
and drawing upon existing formulations that were considered problematic 
or wrong. The application of this model, then, appears to make the hypo- 
thesis of a declaratory creed which would have existed prior to Marcellus 
superfluous. The only form of liturgical creed that, according to V., has 
played a role in the development is that of the baptismal questions, more 
precisely those transmitted by the O/d Gelasian Sacramentary (studied by Kinzig) 
which are incontestably of Roman provenance. 

It cannot be denied that V. offers an original thesis which gives us much 
to think about. The arguments he uses to support his case against some 
widely-accepted views must be taken seriously. Moreover, his comparisons 
of the various fourth century formulations are well-documented and often 
illuminating. Nonetheless, his reconstruction of the development of R. and 
the Apostolicum leads to considerable difficulüues. Some of these have been 
recently pointed out by L. Westra in his already-mentioned monograph. 
If one follows V., it becomes rather difficult to explain why Marcellus pri- 
vate formulation of the Creed became accepted as the most important 
liturgical creed throughout Western Christianity in less than three quarters 
of a century. In addition, Westra nightly points to the fact that Marcellus 
credal statement comprises three parts and that only the middle section 
corresponds to R—dÀf one accepts its existence—and the liturgical creed of 
Rome and Western Christianity. It may be added that the parallelism 
between Marcellus' theological ideas and the first and third part is obvious, 
but that the analogies with precisely the middle section are less striking. 
All these data fit in remarkably with the traditional view questioned by V. 

Finally, it is noteworthy that V. does not mention the baptismal ques- 
tons of the so-called Apostolic Tradition which bear such a close resem- 
blance to R. Apparently, he assumes that they can be dated to the last 
part of the fourth century and are based on the 'creed of Marcellus". 
However, any attempt to date the TA or parts of it can only be hypo- 
thetical. This holds for the traditional attribution to the first half of the 
second century as well as for the assumption that T'A-——or, at least, the 
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baptismal questions—date(s) only to the end of the fourth century. It 
should be observed that V.'s hypothesis dangerously depends on the last- 
mentioned assumption, which remains impossible to prove as long as we 
know nothing at all about the origin of this fascinating and enigmatic 
source. 


Catholic Theological University GERARD RoUWHORST 
Heidelberglaan 2 
3584 CS Ultrechit 


Xavier Tremblay, Pour une histoire de la Sérinde. Le manichétsme parmi les peu- 
ples et religions d'Asie. Centrale. d'apres les. sources. primaires, Wien: Verlag der 
Osterreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 2001, vi -- 337 pp. -* folded 
map, ISBN 3-7001-3034-1, € 70,20 (paperback). 


Thumbing through the volume under review, or a single glance over its 
table of contents, is bound to mute the romantic ring of the term Serindia 
coined by Sir Aurel Stein, which the author prefers to *Asie Centrale' (i.e. 
contemporary, Islamic Central Asia), Haute Asie' (obsolete), and the 
metonymical use of Turfan (p. 1) for the vast territory along the pre-Islamic 
Silk Road and its branches that, on the single map included, *Sérinde aux 
VE-IX* siécles',! connect Sogdiana, Bactria and Gandhàra to western China. 
Apart from the 'Préface' and the necessary technical observations relating 
to the transliterations, transcriptüons and abbreviations (pp. 1-8), the con- 
cluding bibliographical *Références abrégées' (pp. 247-275) and the complete 
indices (pp. 277-337: ind. verborum, ind. locorum, ind. rerum linguarum 
gentium ciuitatum, prosopographia, ind. fontium, ind. auctorum), Tremblay's 
contribution to the history of Serindia is divided into two parts of almost 
equal length: five chapters? (I-V, pp. 9-130) and as many appendices 
(A-E, pp. 131-245). 


! "This map indicates the distribution of the languages and religions attested at each 
archaeological site, as well as the *original' boundaries of the Tokhanan and lranian 
peoples. A larger-scaled polychrome alternative, restricted to the distribution of lan- 
guages in the Tarim basin, is now available in the brochure Turfanforschung, published 
by the Berlin-Brandenburgische Akademie der Wissenschaften, 2002. 

? "Tremblay refers in IILA.1 to the next 'section' (IILA.2) as 'chap. 2 qui suit 


(p. 49). 
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The author's aim, i.e. to (rassembler tout ce qui peut étre connu sur 
l'histoire externe des langues et regions de Sérinde' (p. 1), meets the grow- 
ing desideratum arising from the progress made by the scholarly specialisa- 
tions into which such interdisciplinary research as "l'urfanology' is inevitably 
fragmenüzed. Four breakthroughs in particular—the precise dating of Turco- 
Uygur texts by Bazin and Hamilton, and that obtainable from Sundermann's 
re-examination of manuscripts in their archaeological context; as well as 
the relatve dates attributed to the Sogdian 'dialects! (cf. especially Sims- 
Williams's studies, and the evidence of Sogdian domination of the impe- 
nal Turco-Uygur administratbon—lead Tremblay in (I) *'Historiographie 
(pp. 9-15) to challenge the opinio communior with. regard to 'la. réalité sociale 
et démographique du manichéisme en Sérinde' (p. 3): (1) le manichéisme 
ne touchait qu'une peüte élite marchande sogdienne et un parti à la cour 
ouighoure; (2) il n'eut jamais un grand succés à Turfan, moins que le 
bouddhisme, le christianisme nestorien (marginalement melchite) ou le 
mazdéisme; et (3) il fut des quatre religions de Turfan la derniére venue 
et la premiére disparue, en décadence dés l'an mil (p. 15). 

Ch. II Populations et classes sociales de Sérinde' (pp. 17-46) intro- 
duces first the different players on the Serindian politico-economical scene, 
before dealing with (1) 'Les suzerainetés changeantes', ie. the different 
Iranian, Turkic, Tibetan and Chinese empires, and (2) 'Les populations 
vernaculaires'. 

In Ch. III 'Histoire externe du manichéisme en Sérinde' (pp. 47-95), 
the author distinguishes between the relative dates assigned to the monu- 
menta manichaica: the mural painüngs and grottoes; the Christan, Buddhist 
and Manichaean varieties of Sogdian; the West Middle Iranian (Middle 
Persian and Parthian) and the Turkic texts. On the other hand, precise 
dates can be obtained from (1) 'Les pilliers bouddhiques de la ruine o et 
la fin du manichéisme à Qoco, Kuéa, Aqsu et dans le Kan-su. Faiblesse 
théologique des textes sogdiens de Toyoq et de ceux de la cour ouighoure', 
(2) 'Les plus anciennes mentions de la propagande manichéenne dans les 
sources historiques byzantnes et chinoises', and (3) 'Les plus anciennes 
traces archéologiques de la propagande manichéenne. Le manichéisme 
tocharien et le début du manichéisme sogdien. Le manichéisme bactrien'. 

Narrowing the focal point to Turfan (Ch. IV: *Le manichéisme dans la 
société de Turfan', pp. 97-130), Tremblay accounts for the numerical weak- 
ness of Manichaeans on the basis of the observation that, in spite of the 
inseparability of Manichaeans, Sogdians and merchants, the relative rarity 
of Sogdian Manichaica (c. 30"6) demonstrates that there was a hierarchy 
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of languages: Parthian as the liturgical language of the Elect, Sogdian as 
the common language of the Elect and perhaps as the liturgical language 
of the Turkic-speaking Áuditors. Apart from the prevalence of dead lan- 
guages, 'L'ignorance du siécle: ni pastorale ni encadrement! and 'La pro- 
sopographie', all point towards the decline of Manichaeism as a living 
religious community. With regard to the number of Manichaean monaste- 
ries, both Nestorian Christian churches and Buddhist temples appear to out- 
number the Manichaean manistan which are only found in predominantly 
Buddhist regions; the Manichaean religious vocabulary was influenced in 
two stages by Buddhism: already in Parthian Buddhist termini technici are 
found, and the Uygur identification of the Manichaean Father of Greatness 
with Azrua and the Primal Man with Xommuzta requires an intermediate 
interpretatio buddhica to link the ?nterpretatio indica of Mazdeism to the :nterpre- 
tatio manichaeica; further, the literary influence of Buddhism on Manichaeism 
is undeniable. Finally, fLes résistances au manichéisme dans le clan du 
qayan et l'asassinat de Mo-ho: U72/TM 276' are reinterpreted as an 
exhortation to the qayan to repent the massacre of Sogdians in 779. In 
spite of their small number, Manichaeans successfully coupled 'Religion et 
politique à Turfan*: the survival (and after 795 even resurgence) of Gnostic 
Manichaeism is explained as largely due to the deployment of the poliü- 
cally-neutral Manichaeans as 'la ligue hanséatique de l'empire ouighour'. 
Tremblay concludes that 'Plus influent culturellement que théologiquement', 
le manichéisme doit à lurfan ses plus beaux manuscrits! (p. 122). 

The additional "Trois traits d'histoire interne du manichéisme à Turfan' 
(pp. 123-130; Ch. V) are (1) the Denawar schism that seems to have no 
explicit doctrinal roots; (2) *L'incarnation de la lumiére' in the Manichaean 
qayan; and (3) the decline of the universal Gnostic mission in favour of a 
more personal conception of salvation: 'Le salut est un mode de vie". 

The appendices include the *Concordance toponymique' of 38 city-states 
and kingdoms (pp. 131-136); a survey of 'Les langues de l'aristocratie dans 
le Sérinde du premier millénaire! (p. 137sq.); a table indicating the quan- 
tity of findings according to the identifiable *Langues et religions de Sérinde 
jusqu'à l'arrivée des Mongols (II s. a.C.n.-XII* AD) (pp. 139-182); *Notes 
sur l'origine des Hephtahites' (pp. 183-188); and, finally, a bibhographical 
survey of the "Éditions de textes manichéens et sogdiens', classified accord- 
ing to religion and provenance (pp. 189-245). 

In conclusion, the volume under review is warmly recommendable to 
any scholar at home in at least one of the disciplines which is currently 
dealing with the history of Serindia—students are likely not to see the 
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wood for the trees—and offers a valuable alternative and complementary 
'desk reference! to e.g. S.N.C. Lieu's *Working Catalogue of Published 
Manichaean Texts! (Part VII of Mantchaeism in. Central Asia and China, NHMS 
XLV, Leiden 1998, pp. 196-246). Unforgivable, however, is the author's 
omission of G.B. Mikkelsen's Bobliographia Manichaica. A. Comprehensive 
Bibhography of Manichaeism through 1996, Corpus PFonttum Manichaeorum. 
Subsidia I, Turnhout: Brepols 1997. A critical note imposes itself also upon 
the conclusions drawn from the quantitative and qualitative assessments of 
the Manichaean literature in Serindia: apart from the natural ravages of 
time (water, sand, wind, earthquakes, insects, etc.) in such an extreme cli- 
mate as that of the Taklamakan (Tarim basin) and the surrounding moun- 
tain ranges, more than one written treasury (possibly containing all of 
Mani's canonical works) was destroyed by human hands. To quote Sir 
Aurel Stein on 'Karakhoja' (Qoco), *The massive ruins of big temples and 
monasteries, and of a fortified palace, are steadily being dug down by the 
villagers for the débris accumulated between their walls, which is much 
prized as manure. Old 'Khats', i.e. manuscript fragments, are constantly 
turning up in the course of these operations, which are usually carried on 
during the winter months, and these used to be thrown away or utilized 
for papering window screens, until Russian travellers commenced to pur- 
chase such 'refuse'. (Rums of Desert Cathay. Personal .Narratiwe of Explorations 
in Central Asia and. Westernmost China, London 1912—repr. New York 1987, 
vol. II, p. 360). At the same site, Albert von Le Coq heard of a farmer 
who had thrown a Manichaean library into the river, while technical lim- 
itaüons prevented Le Coq himself from saving another library from disin- 
tegrating due to irrigation water. 
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St. Leo the Great, Sermons and Letters against the Manichaeans: Selected Fragments. 
Introduction, Texts and Translation, Excursus, Appendices, and Indices, 
by Hendrik Gerhard Schipper &G Johannes van Oort. Corpus Fontium 
Manichaeorum, Series Latina, I. Turnhout, 2000 (Brepols). viu * 154 pp. 
ISBN 2-503-51160-0, € 66. 


This volume is the first in the Latin series of the. Corpus Fonttum Manichaeorum, 
an ambitious project which has already proved its worth to anyone engaged 
in Manichaean studies. The objectives of the multi-seried collection are to 
gather from their presently scattered state all the primary sources in antiq- 
uity bearing on Manichaeism (from both the religion itself and its adver- 
saries), to render them available in critical editions with reliable translations, 
and to accompany them with commentaries and bibliographies suitable to 
specialist and non-specialist alike. 

The threefold goal is kept firmly in sight with this contribution on Leo I, 
bishop of Rome from 440 to 461. In their introduction the editors briefly 
deal with Leo's personal encounters with Manichaeans, the Priscillian epi- 
sode in Spain, the dating of Leo's pertinent documents, themes in his 
anti-Manichaean polemic, earlier Latin writers from whom he might have 
borrowed, and his place in the history of Manichaeism in the West; but 
I would like to suggest the wisdom of adding a biographical note on Leo. 

The dates advanced for the relevant sermons generally follow those sug- 
gested by A. Lauras in 1972 (see p. 130), with two exceptions: our editors 
place Sermo IX "shortly before Sermo XVI (p. 7), itself dated in Advent of 
443, whereas Lauras puts it in July 444; and they assign (p. 8) Sermo LX XII, 
which Lauras does not date, to Good Friday of 444 (but without a clear 
indication as to how they came to this result). 

The identification of Leo's Latin-language forerunners in the anti- 
Manichaean polemic does not show a direct dependence so much as a 
communality of themes (pp. 9-12). Still, the editors are wise to follow the 
consensus that when it came to Manichaeism Augustine of Hippo was 
Leo's main written source (pp. 16 and 18-19); in any event, the precise 
connection between the two in matters Manichaean would benefit from 
further study. On the other hand, while Leo's personal observations undoubt- 
edly formed the most direct source of his knowledge of Manichaeism (see 
p. 18), he seems to have made rather more use of previous anti-Manichaean 
legislation than the editors allow (see p. 55 n. 71, with its passing refer- 
ence to laws of 381, 382, and 425). For instance, Leo's characterisations 
in Serno XVI of Manichaeans as a multitudo criminum, homines. execrabiles, and 
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homines noxii evoke a law of 399 (Cod. Theod. XV1,5:35: .Noxtos Manichaeos 
execrabilesque eorum. conuentus [. ..] Quapropter quaesiti adducuntur in. publicum. ac 
detestati criminost. [. . .] resecentur). 

The introduction closes with an inventory of the manuscripts, editions, 
and previous translations of the Leonine passages presented in this book. 
These passages (with Latin and English on facing pages) include excerpts 
from Sermones IX, XVI, XXIV, XXXIV, XLII, LXXII, and LXXVI (all 
situated by the editors in 443 or 444), along with the full texts of Epist. 
VII (444) and XV (447), the Constitution of Theodosius II and Valentinian 
III of June 19, 445 (— VIII znter epist. Leonis), and the letter (date unknown) 
of Turibius of Astorga to his fellow-bishops Hydatius and Ceponius. While 
Turibius' letter and Leo's Epist. XV really had Priscillianism as their direct 
focus, their respective authors saw many comparisons between Priscillianists 





and Manichaeans, and therefore they referred to the latter as well in these 
two writings. The Latin text of the sermons (occasionally slightly but 
justihably modified by the editors of the present volume) is from the crit- 
ical edition in vols. 138 and 138A of the Corpus Christianorum Series Latina. 
Ihe text of Eput. XV reproduces the ediüon of B. Vollman, while the 
remaining entries (Epist. VII and VIII, and Turibius'! letter) are taken faute 
de mieux from Migne's Patrologia Latina (PL 54, the text of P. and G. Ballerini), 
with some comparisons to the earlier edition of P. Quesnel. 

len excursus are dedicated to the following themes: Mani as Paraclete, 
the date of his death, and the Bema feast; then Manichaean fasts, astrol- 
ogy, literature, christology, views on Christ's descent into hell, and anthro- 
pology. The two appendices offer, respectively, revisions which Leo brought, 
in the light of the Priscillian affair of 447, to Sermones XLII and LXXVI, 
and other texts wherein Leo refers at least marginally to Mani and 
Manichaeism. 

lhe first excursus asserts that "Leo's contention that the Manichaeans 
venerate their leader as the Holy Spirit should be considered to be cor- 
rect" (p. 90). While this likely sums up Leo's own grasp of the matter, and 
while, as is pointed out, there are Coptic sources which identify the Paraclete 
with "the Holy Spirit," and both with Mani (p. 90), Coptic sources alone 
would not suffice for solid conclusions regarding the Manichaeism Leo 
knew (see also Excursus VIII and X). Even an appeal to Latin sources 
such as Felix's avowals in Augustine's Contra Felicem 1,2 (spiritus sanctus para- 
cletus ipse in omnem ueritatem. inducel) and 9 (im. Paulo uenit. spiritus. sanctus. para- 
cletus) should not overlook that the Manichaean language which appears 
to idenüfy :£s Paraclete with zs *Holy Spirit" is just that: a discourse which 
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assumes the way these concepts work within the Manichaean system, con- 
cepts which cannot be presumed to share their meanings with Catholic 
discourse (on this see F. Decret in Studia Patristica XXVII, Leuven, 1993, 
p. 269). So the question remains: what did Manichaeans mean when they 
said that the Holy Spint resided in Mani, let alone that the Holy Spirit 
and the Paraclete and Mani were somehow one and the same? 

In his preface to Epist. XV (p. 53; see also p. 24), Leo accuses Manichaeans 
of, besides dabbling in astrology, practising "magic." Magic as an accusa- 
tion is a topic meriting an excursus of its own, in that the one on astrol- 
ogy (V, pp. 94-97) does no more than mention it. This additional excursus 
could have pointed out how this charge was a staple of both Chrisüan 
polemic and civil legislation against dissident religious groups; that in 
Manichaeism's case it was linked in the accusers' minds with "Persian" or 
"Babylonian" ongins; why they also linked it to astrology; and how, even 
if Leo's accusation were true (there is certainly evidence that Manichaeans 
employed spells, incantations, and the like), the founder himself had expressly 
forbidden all things *magical" (see Kephalaion 6 — 31.16-33). 

In a volume of this calibre good indices are always appreciated, and 
the five provided here of sources, Manichaean terms and concepts, names, 
subjects, and modern authors unquestionably render the reader a great 
service. Estimable, too, are the bibliographies. The main one (pp. 125- 
132), though select, is ample, but we should note that 7he .Nag Hammadi 
Library in. English (p. 129) is in its fourth edition (1996), and that a critical 
text of Augustne's De moribus Manichaeorum (pp. 126 and 140) is now avail- 
able (2 CSEL 90). Short bibliographies at the end of each excursus are. of 
great assistance for further reading, though Jason BeDuhn's 7TAe Manichaean 
Body in Discipline and. Ritual (Baltimore, 2000) would be a helpful addition 
to the bibliography at the end of Excursus IV and/or X, because he offers 
serious nuances to the claim that "the question remains whether the body 
plays any significant role in the liberation of Light from matter" (p. 106). 

The volume is beautifully turned out, the cover carrying gold lettering 
on royal blue, solid binding, and the text being finely printed on heavy 
high-gloss paper. The number of typographical errors is so small that they 
can all be reported here: "is corrupted" (p. 39) should be in the plural; 
"desease" (p. 47), *matromonii" (p. 62), "Several" (p. 89) "loose" (for "lose," 
p. 91), "past" (for "passed," p. 92), and "Jesu" (for *Jesus," p. 103). There 
are also a couple of awkward semantic choices: "reckoned" on p. 8 is hard 
to figure out (7 "ascribed"?); "lectures" on p. 91 is better rendered as 
"readings"; and *May we all prove to be modest" would better translate 
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Omnes nos modestos [. ..] experiantur (Serm. XLIL,6, p. 40 n. 57) than "May 
we all be experienced to be modest" (p. 112). 

That the engagement of Leo the Great with Manichaeism has not yet 
been studied very much is a pity, because he 1s our final substantive source 
for knowing a movement while it was active in the Rome of his time, a 
little before it began to fade from the Latin-speaking world. In the edi- 
tors words, "Students of Western Manichaeism cannot but be grateful for 
his contribution" (p. 18). Students should also be grateful for this volume, 
one that will greatly assist them 1n understanding that contribution. 
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GOSPEL TRADITION AND SALVATION 
IN JUSTIN THE GNOSTIC 
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ROELOF VAN DEN BROEK 


SUMMARY: Justin's Gnostic system, as described in Hippolytus, Refutatio V, 23- 
27, deviates in many aspects from those of the great Gnostc teachers of the 
second century. One of the most interesting features of his doctrine is the 
idea that the creation of the world and the procreation of human beings pre- 
ceded the origin of evil and are fundamentally good. Another is the view that 
Jesus was a prophet, who finally brought the message that should already 
have been proclaimed by the Jewish prophets. This study focuses on Justn's 
use of Gospel traditions and the role of Jesus in the process of salvation. An 
analysis of the allusions to Gospel traditions in the section about Jesus shows 
that Justin most probably knew the Gospels of Luke and John and borrowed 
from them what was suitable to his own myth. It is argued that Justin most 
probably came from a Jewish-Christan background, since his interpretation 
of Jesus as the last prophet and his positive ideas about the creation and mar- 
rage have their closest parallels in Jewish Christianity and some religious 
groups related to it. 


l]. Zntroduction 


In Book V of his Refutatio, Hippolytus describes and refutes four Gnostic 
systems, which in various ways assume three basic principles of the uni- 
verse.! The Naassenes and the Perates operate with one single but tripar- 
tite principle, the Sethians and Justin the Gnostic with three separate prin- 
ciples. The reports on these Gnostics belong to Hippolytus! 'Sondergut', 
which comprises a great deal of his anti-Gnostic polemics.? An intriguing 


! In the following I use the edition by M. Marcovich, Hippolytus. Refutatio (P'TS, 25), 
Berhn 1986. 

? Apart from the four systems of book V, the 'Sondergut' comprises VI, 9-18 (Apophasis 
Megale), 29-37 (Valentinians), VII, 20-27 (Basilides), VIII, 8-11 (Docetusts), 12-15 
(Monoimus). According to Abramowslki, *Ein gnostscher Logostheologe" (see note 3), 
18, the commentary on Aratus in IV, 46-49, also belongs to the *Sondergut'. 
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feature of this 'Sondergut' is that the systems it describes are character- 
ized by evident parallels with respect to both content and wording, by fre- 
quent allegorical interpretations of Greek mythological material and by a 
much more frequent and variegated use of biblical texts than in the cer- 
tainly authentic Nag Hammadi documents. The problems posed by this 
'Sondergut still wait their final solution? It has been suggested, and denied 
as well, that Hippolytus made use of a Gnostic source that already con- 
tained the peculiar characteristics of his 'Sondergut'. I, for one, am inclined 
to agree with this suggestion, since it explains a number of problems in 
the Aefutatio, which otherwise cannot be solved saüsfactorily. In any case, 
we cannot be certain that he himself had read all the works from which 
he 1s quoting. This problem of Hippolytus! sources should be kept in mind 
in any discussion of the systems he describes, especially when quotations 
and explanations of biblical texts are involved. 

In Agüutato V, 23-27, Hippolytus deals with the Gnostic system of a cer- 
tain Justin, who is commonly called Justin the Gnostüc in order to distin- 
guish him from Justin Martyr, the apologist. Hippolytus, who is our only 
source, does not say anything about Justin's life or the place and time of 
his activities, which makes it probable that his source or sources provided 
him with a description of Justin! system and the rituals of his group only. 
He says that Justin deludes those who are to be initiated into his myster- 
ies by numerous myths through numerous books (V, 24, 2: 6X nAeióvov 
P1BAiov), and that "they", i.e. his followers, explain in their own way the 
prophetic scriptures through numerous books (V, 27, 5, again: 6wx nAeióvov 
DiBAiov). He explicitly says that he has used only one of them, called 
Baruch, which Justin himself considered excellent (V, 24, 2: o$onc, koOos 
«avtóc7 vopníGe, £vóóGov). Nevertheless, it is by no means certain that all 


? See J. Frickel, Die "Apophasis Megale" in Hippolyt's Refutatio: Eine Paraphrase zur Apophasis 
Stmons (Orientalia Christiana Analecta, 182), Rome 1968, 11-25; K. Koschorke, Hippolyt's 
Ketzerbekümpfung und Polemik gegen dw Gnostiker. Ene tendenzkritische Untersuchung seiner "Refutatio 
omnium haeresium", Wiesbaden 1975, 95-101; L. Abramowski, "Ein gnostischer Logostheologe. 
Umfang und Redaktor des gnostischen Sonderguts in Hippolyts *Widerlegung aller 
Háresien'," in Eadem, Dre christologische Untersuchungen (Beiheft ZNW, 45), Berlin-New 
York, 1981, 18-63; Marcovich, Hippolytus. Refutatio, 45-51; J. Mansfeld, Herestography in 
Context. Hippolytus Elenchos as a Source for Greek Philosophy (Philosophia Antiqua, LVI), 
Leiden 1992, 320-321; W.A. Lóhr, Basilides und seine Schule (WUNT, 83), Tübingen 1996, 
295-323. For some pertinent remarks on the exegesis of Old Testament texts in Hippolytus' 
'Sondergut', see P.L. Wansink, /renaeus en het Oude Testament. Gnostische en. heilshistorische 
exegese in de tweede eeuw, Zoetermeer 2000, 173-179. 
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his information about Justin came from this book only. Except for the 
exposition of Justn's myth (V, 26, 1-323), the rest of his report shows a 
very loose structure. The information about the rituals in. Justin's sect is 
found in V, 24, 1-2 and 27, 1-3, and his exegesis of Greek myths and 
biblical prophecies in 26, 32b-37 and 27, 4-5a. The oath that the initiates 
had to swear is quoted three times (V, 23, 2; 24, 1; 27, 1-2). Hippolytus 
explicitly states, V, 27, 1, that that this oath was recorded in "their most 
important book (év tà xpóto «ootàv^ igAig), which is enütdled Baruch". 
Though he had already mentioned this book twice, he introduces it again 
at the end of his report. In addition to his reference to the numerous 
exegetical works of the followers of Justin, he says, V, 27, 5: Their most 
highly esteemed book is entitled Baruch, in which the reader will come to 
know the whole exposition of their myth (6Anv tiv too uó00v ocotàv Ovryoyv)." 
This suggests that the book of Baruch primanly dealt with Justin's Gnosac 
myth, in which the angel Baruch plays a prominent part. Hippolytus repeat- 
edly says (V, 23, 2 [twice]; 24, 2; 27, 1) that Jusün swore his followers to 
secrecy before disclosing his mystery. If the book of Baruch was a secret 
book, it possibly began with the oath and then proceeded with a system- 
atic exposition of Jusin's myth, which is contained in Refutatio, V, 26, 
1-32a. As indicated above, the rest of his report lacks this clear structure 
and is even rather disorderly presented. This might be an indication that 
Hippolytus also made use of other sources or that he made use of one 
source on Justin's ideas, which :nter alia also contained a summary of his 
myth according to the book of Baruch. It 1s of interest to note that the 
allegorical interpretations of Greek myths (with one exception, which will 
be discussed below) and biblical prophecies are all found outside the clearly 
structured presentation of Justn's myth. These allegorical explanations are 
characteristic for the whole of Hippolytus" 'Sondergut'. Therefore, it seems 
possible that Hippolytus drew his information on Justin from the same 
source that also provided him with that on the other sects of his 'Sondergut". 
At the beginning of his report, he even establishes himself a connection 
between Justin and the other Gnostics he had discussed in Book V. Having 
sworn his initiates to secrecy, Justin transmitted to them "the mysteries 
that he had impiously invented, by making use of Greek myths on the one 
hand and, on the other, of forged books that in some respect display the 
doctrines of the previously mentioned heresies" (V, 23, 2). Hippolytus then 
continues by saying (23, 3) that these heretics in various ways deal with 
one and the same subject and that "they specifically call themselves *Gnostics', 
because they alone have swallowed down the amazing knowledge of the 
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Perfect and Good One (ob1o1 8 iótog yvootikxobg &avtobc &nokaAobow, 
Xócav? ilv ÜÓcvpacíiav yv&otv toO teAc(ou xoi &yoO00 póvot xotamenokótec)." 
This suggests that already his source spoke about the authors of the doc- 
trines it described as *Gnostücs'. 

Notwithstanding the general agreements Hippolytus observed between 
these Gnostics, the ideas of Justin are so peculiar that they have attracted 
much scholarly attention? The present study will focus on Jusüun's use of 
Gospel traditions and the role of Jesus in the process of salvation. Of 
course, these aspects have not completely been overlooked in earlier research, 
but in my view they deserve a more thorough investigation, which, more- 
over, can also shed some light on Jusün's background. However, for a cor- 
rect understanding of the position of Jesus in Justin's doctrine of salvation, 
a discussion of his whole system is indispensable. 


2. Three fundamental principles 


According to Justin, there are three eternal principles (&pyoi &yévvntoi) 
of the whole universe, called the Good One (6 'Aya0óc), Elohim and Edem. 
The first two are male, the last one is female. The Good One has fore- 
knowledge of everything, Elohim and Edem are without foreknowledge. 
They did not know the existence of the Good One and could not foresee 


* According to Hipolytus, the Naassenes in partücular called themselves Gnostics, 
Refutatio V, 2; 6, 4; 8, 1 and 29; 11, I. 

* E. Haenchen, *Das Buch Baruch. Ein Beitrag zum Problem der christlichen Gnosis," 
Aetschrift. für "Theologie und Kirche 50 (1953) 123-158 (7 Idem, Gott und Mensch. Gesammelte 
Aufsátze, l'übingen 1965, 298-3?—, R.M. Grant, *Gnosis Revisited," Church History 23 
(1954) 36-45; Idem, *Gnosticism and the Problem of Methodology," in Idem, Afier the 
JNew Testament, Philadelphia 1967, 194-207 (an expanded version of *Gnosis Revisited"); 
M. Simonetti, *Note sul Zibro di Baruch dello gnostico Giustino," Vetera Christianorum 6 
(1969) 71-89; Idem, Test? gnostici cristiani, Bari 1970, 52-60 (with ample notes); A. Orbe, 
*La cristología de Jusano gnóstico," Estudws Ecclesiasticos 47 (1972) 437-457; R. van den 
Broek, *The Shape of Edem according to Justin the Gnostic," Vigihae Christianae 27 
(1973) 35-45 (7 Idem, Studies in Gnosticism and Alexandrian Christamity [NHMS, 39], Leiden 
1996, 131-141); K. Kvideland, *Elohims Himmelfahrt," Temenos 10 (1974) 68-78; 
M. Olender, Éléments pour une analyse de Priape chez Justin le Gnostique," in M.B. 
de Boer & T.A. Edridge (eds.), Hommages à Maarten 7. Vermaseren (EPRO, 68), II, Leiden 
1978, 874-897; J. Jacobsen Buckley, *Transcendence and Sexuality in the Book of 
Baruch," History of Religions 24 (1984/85) 328-344 (— Idem, Female Fault and Fulfilment in 
Gnosticism, Chapel Hill and London 1986, 3-19; M. Marcovich, *Jusün's Baruch: A 
Showcase of Gnostic Syncretsm," in Idem, Studies in Graeco-Roman Religions and Gnosticism 
(Studies in Greek and Roman Religion, 4), Leiden 1988, 93-119. 
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the consequences of their deeds. The ultimate goal of the Gnostic believer 
is the ascent to the Good One, who apparently is identical with the unknown 
supreme God of all Gnostüc systems. Elohim is called *The Father of all 
things created" or simply "the Father". He is said to be unknown and 
invisible (&yvectog xoi &ópatocg. The authenticity of these predicates has 
been questioned, but since they were not uncommon for the Jewish God 
and Elohim obviously owes his name and his demiurgic activity to the bib- 
lical. Creator, they may be authentic. Edem is not only without fore- 
knowledge, but she is also irascible, double-minded and double-bodied 
(ópytÀm, Gtyvepoc, 9ícopuog). She apparently owes her name to the land of 
Eden where God planted Paradise (Gen. 2, 8 LXX: 'Eóéy). She is also 
called *Israel" (V, 26, 37) and 'Earth' (Tfj; V, 26, 7; 9; 36), which suggest 
a connection with Hebrew 'adamah, *earth' as well. She is double-bodied 
because she is a ji5onápÜOevoc, a virgin above her groin and a viper below. 
According to Hippolytus (V, 24, 3-25, 4), Jusün derived this element from 
the description of the Scythian Echidna in Herodotus, Hist, IV, 8-10. It 
seems more likely, however, that the Egyptian Isis- Thermouthis served as 
the prototype for Justin's Edem/ 


3. The good creation 


Compared with other Gnostic systems, one of the most surprising fea- 
tures of Justin's myth is that the creation of the world and the procreation 
of human beings are good. That evil came into the world was a tragic 
event, the inevitable result of an essential characterisüc of both Elohim 
and Edem, their lack of foreknowledge. When Elohim and Edem saw each 
other, they were seized by sexual desire and from their union sprang twelve 
paternal and twelve maternal angels, who served their father and mother, 
respectively? Justin said that these 24 angels together formed Paradise, for 
that was meant when Moses wrote: *Elohim planted a Paradise in Edem"^ 
(Gen. 2, 8). Accordingly, the angels were called trees, and Elohim's third 


$ So Marcovich, "Justin's Baruch," 40. 

' As I argued long ago (see note 5), also because of other correspondences between 
Edem and Isis-Thermouthis. Marcovich, *Justin's Baruch," 97, preferred the Echidna 
of Hesiod's Theogony, 297-299, for reasons that do not convince me. The question can 
be left aside here, since it is not important in this connection. 

? 'The names of these angels all derive from the Old Testament or from Jewish apo- 
cryphal literature; see Grant, *Gnosücsm and the Problem of Methodology," 201-202. 
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angel, Baruch (Hebr.: *the Blessed One"), was identified with the Tree of 
Life, and Edem's third angel, Naas (Hebr.: *Snake") with the Tree of 
Knowledge of Good and Evil. Thereupon, the angels of Elohim took some 
of the most excellent earth, that 1s from the upper, anthropoid parts of 
Edem, and created man (the animals and other living beings were created 
from her animal parts). Man, Adam, received his spirit (rveopo) from 
Elohim and his soul (yvyf) from Edem, and the same happened to Eve 
after her creation.? This is, of course, inspired by Gen. 2, 7: koi (zog) 
évepocnoev eic tó npócanov at09 nvotv Gofic, ko &yéveto 0 &vOponoc eic wuyiv 
GOcav. The substitution of xvebpa for nvofj is interesting, for it is typically 
Gnostic to say that Adam became a living being at the moment that the 
Demiurge blew the xveouo. into his nostrils. However, in Jusün the situa- 
tion is quite different the spirit is not unknowingly inspired by the bad 
Demiurge, as in most Gnosüc myths, but it 1s consciously and intention- 
ally given by the good Creator. Moreover, there is no indication whatso- 
ever that Elohim's gift of the spirit was necessary because his angels were 
unable to raise Adam's lifeless body.'? Therefore, it is quite possible that 
Justin was not directly influenced by the more common Gnostic view of 
the creation of man, such as found in the Afocryphon of john, but by a 
specific tradition, which read in Gen. 2, 7 nxvebpga for nvof. Philo of 
Alexandria might be polemizing against this interpretation, when he writes, 
Legum Állegoriae, 1, 42: *He (Moses) uses the word "breath" (rvofjv), but not 


"spirit" (xveopo), thus implying that there 1s a difference between them".!! 





? Orbe. "*Cristología," 442, compared this with Tatian's doctrine of spirit and soul 
in Oratio ad Graecos, 13, but the resemblance is only superficial. For the background of 
Tatian's ideas, see M. Elze, 7atian und seine Theologie, Gótüngen 1960, 88-91. 

? For the Gnostic mythologoumenon of the incapability of the angels to awaken the 
body of Adam and the unintentional gift of the spirit by the Demiurge, see e.g. Afpocryphon 
of john, NHC II, 19, 13-33 parr. — Synopsis 51, 4-52, 17 (M. Waldstein & F. Wisse 
(ed.), The Apocryphon of John. Synopsis of .Nag Hammadi Codices II, 1; III, 1; and IV, 1 with 
BG 8502, 2 (NHMS, XXXIILDI, Leiden 1995, 112-115). 

! F.H. Colson & G.H. Whitaker (eds.), Philo, I, London-Cambridge (Mass.) 1929 
(reprinted 1971), 172. Here Philo answers the question raised in I, 33-34: *Why, though 
he (Moses) shows his knowledge of the word 'spirit when he says (and the Spirit of 
God was borne above the water' (Gen. 1, 2), he now (in Gen. 2, 7) says *breath', not 
'spirit'." For the history of the tripartite structure of man (matter, soul, spirit), see 
G. Quispel, "Hermes Trismegistus and the Origins of Gnosücism," in R. van den Broek 
& C. van Heertum (eds.), From Poimandres to Jacob Bóhme: Gnosis, Hermetism and the Christian 
Tradition, Amsterdam 2000, 145-165 (revised version of the article publishec — — Vigiliae 
Christianae 46 (1992) 1-19). 
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Jusün had a positive view of marital love and procreation, V, 26,8: 
*Man (6 &vOponoc) became a kind of seal and memorial of the love of 
Elohim and Edem and an eternal symbol of their marriage" (V, 26, 7-9). 
Adam and Eve were commanded: *Be fruitful and multiply and inherit 
the earth, i.ee. Edem" (cf. Gen. 1, 28), to which Hippolytus adds: "for so 
he wishes that it had been written".? Every human marriage is an image 
of the archetypal marriage of Elohim and Edem, i.e. of Heaven and Earth. 


4. The orum of euil 


Having created the world, *as a result of their joint pleasure" (&x kowfic 
ebapeotioeoc, V, 26, 14), Elohim ascended with his angels to the highest 
parts of heaven in order to see whether there was any deficiency in his 
creation.? 'This ascent was in accordance with his nature, which was to 
mount aloft (&àvexepnc); Edem, by nature being earth, could not follow 
him. When he came to the highest part of heaven, Elohim saw a light 
superior to that which he himself had created, and he exclaimed: "Open 
me the gates, that I may enter and acknowledge the Lord (cf. Psalm 117, 
19 [LXX]), for I considered myself to be Lord."!* A voice came from the 
light, saying: "This is the gate of the Lord, the righteous enter through it" 
(Psalm 117, 20 [LXX]).? The Father entered, without his angels, and 
approached the Good One. He saw what "Eye has not seen, nor ear heard, 


7? For an explanation of the substitution of xataxAnpovojoate for the biblical 
nÀnpocate, see Marcovich, *Justin's Baruch," 100. 

i3 Kvideland, *Elohims Himmelfahrt," 71, relates this with. Gen. 1, 31 (*and God 
saw all that he had made, and it was very good") and the rest of God from all his 
work on the seventh day (Gen. 2, 2), which might be possible. But her thesis that the 
ascent of Elohim has to be wholly interpreted in the light of Jewish and Gnostic spec- 
ulations about the Sabbath-rest, which took their origin in Gen. 2, 2-3, isolates this ele- 
ment too much from the context of Jusün's myth. 

!* Simonetti, *Note sul Zzbro di Baruch," 80, has rightly pointed out that Elohim does 
not boast *I am the Lord, there is no other" (Isaiah 45, 5), as the Gnostic Demiurge 
usually does, but that he in all modesty observes that he is not the supreme Lord. 

5 Marcovich, *Justin's Baruch," 103, thinks the term Ótxaiot, "the just ones", is 
significant here: *I think it is significant to know that Elohim is jus. For this squares 
with the Gnostic distinction between the supreme Good God, and the Jewish Demiurge, 
who is only God of Law, retribution and justice." Marcovich, whose qualifications, by 
the way, better pertain to the Marcionite than the Gnostic Demiurge, seems to over- 
stretch the meaning of Gíxaio1 here. Nothing in Justin's myth suggests that he consid- 
ered Elohim on the same level as the Gnostic Demiurge. 
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neither has entered into the heart of man".'5 Then the Good One said to 
him: *Sit on my right hand" (Psalm 109, 1 [LXX]). Probably before, and 
not after, this enthronement, Elohim had to swear not to reveal anything 
he had seen and to undergo a special kind of baptism, which both were 
to be repeated by Justin's followers. Justin found a reference to this oath 
of secrecy in Psalm 109, 4: *The Lord has sworn." Now he has seen the 
glory of the Good One, Elohim regrets to have made the world, because 
at that time he did not know that there was a far better world, and he 
entreats the Good One, V, 27, 17: "Allow me, Lord, to destroy the world 
that I have created. For my spirit (xveópo) has been bound up with men, 
and I want to recover it (kai 0&4 axo àxoAofeiv)." Here Elohim expresses 
the same consideration as the biblical Creator before the Flood, in Gen. 
6, 3: Oo ui] katopietvm 10 zveopuà pov év toig &vÜpinote toototc £ic tóv aiQva 
61x 1ó eivai a0tobg o&pxac. But the Good One rejects his request, since in 
his presence no evil can be done, and commands Elohim to stay with him 
in heaven and to leave the world to Edem, as long as she wishes. 

When Edem realised that Elohim would not return, she became angry 
and commanded her first angel, Babel, i.e. Venus, to cause adultery and 
dissolution of marriages among men, so that they might undergo the same 
suffering she endured from Elohim's departure. She also ordered Naas, her 
third angel, to chastise the spirit of man, so that Elohim might be pun- 
ished through the suffering of the spirit he had given. Thereupon Elohim 
sent his third angel, Baruch, to rescue his spirit in man. Baruch stood in 
the midst of the trees of Paradise, that is of the angels, and forbade Adam 
and Eve to eat from the Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil, i.e. Naas. 
But Baruch was not successful. On the contrary, Naas seduced Eve and 
also had a homosexual relationship with Adam (V, 26, 19-23). In Justin's 
view, Edem apparently was not the principle of evil from the beginning; 
she became angry after Elohim had left her, since she was "irascible and 
double-minded" and as such was able to decline to evil. The origin of evil 
was ultimately due to the fact that both Elohim and Edem were without 
foreknowledge, so that Elohim could not foresee that he would encounter 


1$ "This looks like a direct quotation of 1 Cor. 2, 9, but we cannot be sure, for this 
saying was rather widespread; see K. Berger, "Zur Diskussion über die Herkunft von 
| Kor. ii. 9," New Testament Studies 24 (1977/8) 270-283. 

! For the three versions of the oath, see Marcovich, *Justin's Baruch," 103-105. That 
in Psalm 109 the sitting at the right hand of the Lord (vs. 1) precedes the oath of the 
Lord (vs. 4), seems to have conditioned the sequence of these events in the myth. 
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the Good One and what was to happen when he did not return to Edem. 
As a matter of fact, Justin laid the whole burden of the origin of evil on 
Elohim. After the remark that as a result of Naas' abuse of Adam and 
Eve *adultery and homosexuality have arisen," the book of Baruch con- 
tinued, according to Hippolytus, V, 26, 23-24: "From then on evil and 
good dominated the human beings,'? sprung from one single source—that 
of the Father. For by ascending to the Good One the Father pointed out 
the way for those who want to ascend, but by his departure from Edem 
he made the beginning of evil for the spirit that is in men." 


5. The History of Salvation before fesus 


After Baruch's failure to prevent Adam and Eve from eating the fruit 
of the Tree of Knowledge, Elohim continued his efforts to rescue his spirit 
from the world of Edem. But for a long time his attempts at salvation 
turned out to be unsuccessful." He sent Baruch to Moses and through 
him spoke to the Israelites to convert them to the Good One. But Naas, 
through the soul that had come upon Moses from Edem, obscured the 
precepts of Baruch and made those of himself heard. *For this reason, the 
soul is arrayed against the spirit, and the spirit against the soul (cf. Gal. 
5, 16-17). For the soul is Edem, but the spirit is Elohim, and each of these 
exist in all human beings, both females and males" (V, 26.19-24; X, 15, 
5). Later on, Baruch was sent to the prophets, in order that through them 
the spirit in men might listen and flee Edem and the evil mould (tijv zÀáoiw 
tijv xovnp&v, V, 26, 26), just as Father Elohim had done. But Naas beguiled 
the prophets and all of them were seduced and they did not follow the 
words of Baruch that Elohim had enjoined. Finally, Elohim chose a pagan 
prophet (&& &xpofoctíag npogfitmv, V, 26, 27)," Heracles, and commanded 


!? At this point, Marcovich has tried to emend the traditional text (Edition, 205, line 
115): &nó tÓte «te» énexpátnos tà xoxà toic &vÜpómoi koi «xeyópnke? tà iyaó, and 
from then on evil dominated the human beings and good was drawn away." But this 
is not an emendation at all, for the following sentence explicitly gives the reason (yàp) 
why Elohim was the ultimate cause of both good and evil. 

!? With an allusion to the term 'Heilsgeschichte', Haenchen, *Das Buch Baruch," 
327, aptly called the period between Adam and Jesus an 'Unheilsgeschichte'. 

?? 'The word &xpofvotía is used in its Pauline meaning of 'paganism'; cf. Haenchen, 
*Das Buch Baruch," 310 (10): *In der LXX wird es nur in anderem Sinn verwendet. Im 
NT bezeichnet es das Heidentum nur im paulinischen Schrifttum. Von dort dürfte es 
hier übernommen sein." However, a direct Pauline influence does not seem necessary. 
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him to overpower the twelve angels of Edem and to free the spirit of the 
Father. Heracles obeyed and accomplished his twelve Labours, but his 
work was made fruitless when he became a victim of the charms of 
Omphale, who was no other than Babel or Aphrodite, Edem's first angel. 
She beguiled him and deprived him of his power.?! 

There are good reasons to assume that the episode of Heracles origi- 
nally did not belong to Justin's myth: 1. it comes rather unexpectedly after 
a course of events that completely remains within the framework of the 
Hebrew bible; 2. Baruch does not play his usual role of Elohim's mes- 
senger but Heracles is selected directly by Elohim; 3. though Heracles is 
called 'a prophet', the character of his mission is quite different from that 
of Moses, the Old Testament prophets, and Jesus, who comes after him. 
They all bring Elohim's message in a peaceful way by preaching the good 
news about the Good One, Heracles does it by the use of force;? 4. the 
sections on Heracles and on Jesus both begin with the word "finally" (xo 
ó& teÀAevtoiov), though it is only appropriate in the latter case. One gets 
the impression that the section on Heracles, rather awkwardly, was inserted 
after the "finally" that introduced the story of Jesus and that the redactor 
repeated this word when he continued the original text.? It is inconceiv- 
able that Hippolytus himself inserted the mission of Heracles, or that it is 
due to an anti-Gnostic Christian who made a compilation of Gnostic sys- 
tems in order to refute them. If the Heracles episode originally did not 
belong to Justin's Baruch, 1t must have been inserted by a later Chrisüan 
Gnostic author, who liked to emphasize that, to demonstrate the truth of 
the Gnostic speculations, Greek mythology was of no less importance than 
the Bible.? 


According to G.W.H. Lampe, A Patristic Greek Lexicon, Oxford 1961, 66a, who translates 
&xpoBuootía here as *"uncircumcised people", it was frequently used in this meaning, 
just as &xpófvotog could simply mean "genüle". 

?' See for the whole section on Heracles, Marcovich, *Justin's Baruch," 110-112. 

?^ "The difference was rightly pointed out by Marcovich, "Justin's Baruch," 110: "Since 
three feaceful attempts by Baruch to free Elohim's spirit from Edem have failed, Father 
Elohim now decides to employ sheer force." In his discussion of the episode of Heracles, 
Marcovich does not question its originality, but at the end of his study he says in a 
passing remark, 114: *Heracles looks rather as an additional episode" (his italics). 

? First pointed out by Haenchen, *Das Buch Baruch," 305, note 1. 

^ 'This might be an indication that the whole of Hippolytus! 'Sondergut', with its 
predilecaon for allegorical interpretations of Greek myths, derives from a Ghnostic com- 
pilation of Gnostic systems. The same phenomenon can be observed in the 7reatise on 
the Sou! (NHC II, 6), of which *the use of biblical as well as of Homeric references 
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After the section on Jesus, Hippolytus! report continues with other alle- 
gorical interpretations of Greek myths: the fertility god Priapus is a rep- 
resentation of the Good One; the myths of Leda and the swan, and Danaé 
and the shower of gold, refer to Edem and Elohim; the eagle and Ganymedes 
represent Naas and Adam. Immediately after these references to Greek 
myths, the text rather unexpectedly continues with an exegesis of Isaiah 
1l, 2 (V, 26, 36) "Hear, heaven, and give ear, earth; the Lord has spo- 
ken" (Ukove, oopavé, koi &voriGov, | yfri- xopioc éA&Anoev).? Here "heaven" 
refers to Elohim's spirit in man, "earth" to the soul, and "Lord" to Baruch. 
In Isaiah 1, 3: "Israel does not know me", "Israel" is Edem and *me" 
refers to Elohim: *For if she had known that I am with the Good One, 
she would not have punished my spirit, which is bound to men because 
of paternal ignorance" (V, 26, 37). The oath sworn by Elohim at the rev- 
elation of the mysteries of the Good One is indicated by Psalm 109, 4 
(LXX): "The Lord has sworn and will not repent" (V, 24, 1; 27, l1). 
Immediately after the description of the baptism practised in Justin's sect, 
Hippolytus adds an exegesis of Hosea 1, 2: *Take a wanton for your wife, 
for like a wanton the earth has committed fornication away from the Lord." 
As could be expected, "the earth" refers to Edem. Though Jusün himself 
held the Old Testament prophets in low esteem, as will appear in the next 
section, these exegeses obviously take it for granted that the truth of Justin's 
myth is still to be found in the Hebrew bible. 


6. Justin^s view of fesus 


After Baruch's failed missions to Adam, Moses, and the prophets, Elohim 
makes a last and now successful attempt to rescue his spirit in man. 


Hippolytus reports, Aefutatto, V, 26, 29-322: 


29. Finally, in the days of king Herod, Baruch was sent, once again sent down 
by Elohim, and coming to Nazareth he found Jesus, the son of Joseph and 
Mary, a twelve-year-old boy, while he was tending sheep. And he told him 
everything that had happened from the beginning, from Edem and Elohim 


shows that Greek and Jewish wisdom had the same prophetical value for the author" 
(M. Scopello, in her introduction to this wriüng in J.M. Robinson (ed.), The Nag Hammad: 
Library in. English, 3rd rev. ed., Leiden 1988, 191). 

^*^ An almost literal quotation of the LXX, which omits the article before yfj and 
inserts ót1 before «optoc. 
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onwards, and the things that had happened after that.?? 30. And he said: *AIl 
the prophets before you have been seduced. Try then, Jesus, son of man, not 
to be seduced, but proclaim this message to men and tell them about the 
Father and the Good One, and ascend to the Good One and sit there with 
Elohim, the Father of us all.^ 31. And Jesus obeyed the angel and said: "Lord, 
I shall do everything." And he proclaimed the message. Naas, then, wanted 
to seduce this one too, but he was unable to do so, for Jesus remained faith- 
ful to Baruch. Enraged that he was unable to seduce him, Naas caused him 
to be crucified. But he left the body of Edem behind on the cross and ascended 
to the Good One. 32. For he said to Edem: Woman, you have your son", 
ie. the psychic and the earthly man, and he himself commended his spirit 
into the hands of the Father and ascended to the Good One. 


7. Five allusions to. Gospel texts and one direct. quotation 


a. Baruch came to Jesus *in the days of King Herod" (£v toig tiuépoug 
'Hpó6ov too BaoiAéoc). This might be a quotation of Matth. 2, 1 or Luke 
l, 5, though these texts show slight differences with that of Justin/Hippolytus: 
Matthew reads év tjuépoug . . ., and Luke . . . 'Hpé$0v Bao os tfi; Tov6otac.?' 
In the latter case, however, many witnesses insert the article toO before 
Baci éog (ACDO et al). According to Epiphanius, Panarion 30, 13, 6 and 
14, 3, the Gospel of the Ebionites began with the words: &yéveto &v toig fiuepog 
'Hpéóovo BaociAéog tfjg 'lovóaitag, which agrees with Luke.? It should be 
observed, however, that the Gospel of the Ebionites does not speak about the 


?? "he Greek of our only textual witness, Parisinus suppl. gr. 464 (P) is rather awk- 
ward at this point. Therefore, Marcovich, 207, line 152-154, has emended the text in 
this way: xai &vayyéAAe oot àvto. 00a. G^ &pxfig (P and Wendland read here: aot 
&x' àpxfo rávta óca) éyéveto, €«tovtéotw-^ dàn tfj; 'EOtp koi too 'EAoeu «xoi too 
'Ayao9, xoi tà? petà tabta yevóueva. (P and Wendland: écóyevo). Since Elohim and 
Edem are the main characters in Justin's myth of the origin of evil, the addition of the 
Good One seems superfluous. Marcovich, "Justin's Baruch," 113, interprets this pas- 
sage as "Baruch illuminates Jesus by revealing to him the Gnostic Gospel about the 
Good One, Elohim and Edem, and about the creation." It seems more probable, how- 
ever, that the message was about the origin of evil as a result of Edem's and Elohim's 
separation (Edem is intentionally mentioned first) and Elohim's failed attempts to res- 
cue his spirit through Moses and the prophets (therefore, Marcovich's proposal to read 
yevóueva. in stead of écóyeva, seems justified). 

?/ 'The Greek NT is cited after 7he Greek New Testament, 4th rev. ed., 5th printing 
Stuttgart 2001, which has the same text as Nestle-Aland, Novum Testamentum Graece, rev. 
27th ed., Stuttgart 1993. 

? A.F;J. Klin (ed.), Jewish-Chnstian Gospel Tradition (Supplements to Vigiliae Christianae, 
XVIL, Leiden 1992, 68-70 (fragm. VIID). 
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time of Jesus' birth but of that of his baptism. Justin does not speak about 
Jesus' birth either, but about his vocation at the age of twelve. A similar 
expression occurs in Hippolytus' report on the Perates, Aefutatio V, 16, 10: 
they said that the serpent had revealed itself in human form *in the times 
of Herod" (£v toig xpóvoig 'Hpé0ov). It is impossible to decide whether 
Hippolytus gives an exact or a rather free quotation of Justin's text, and, 
therefore, it is equally impossible to say whether Justin used a specific 
Gospel, quoted from memory, or drew on oral Gospel traditions. If he 
used one, it probably was the Gospel of Luke, since he seems to allude 
to at least two other Lucan texts too. 

b. In Nazareth, Baruch "found Jesus, the son of Joseph and Mary, a 
twelve-year-old boy, while he was tending sheep" (epe xóv 'Inooov, vióv to 
Toon xoi Maptac, Bóokovta npóBoto noi0dpiov ÓvcOckaetéc). It is only in 
the Gospel of Luke that we encounter Jesus as a twelve-year-old boy (2, 
42), who lives in Nazareth (2, 39 and 51), but what Justin has to say about 
him has nothing to do with the story in Luke. Apart from Jesus' age and 
Nazareth, the only correspondence between Luke 2, 41-52 and Justin's 
Baruch is that, in both texts Joseph and Mary are called his father and 
mother (cf. Luke 2, 43: oi yoveig ao100, and Mary's exclamation in 2, 48: 
i6ob o natüjp ooo kxàyo óóvvopevot &untobnév og). It has been argued that 
Jusün spoke about Jesus' parents in the same innocent way as Luke did, 
without any implicit denial of the virginal birth as described in Luke ! 
and 2.? However, if Justin knew the Lucan stories about Jesus! birth, he 
might have rejected them. For him, the first important event of Jesus' life 
apparently was that he, as the natural son of Joseph and Mary, at his 
twelfth year was selected by Elohim to proclaim the Gospel about the 
Good One. When Jesus is addressed as "son of man" (vi& àvOpómnov), the 
term may contain an explicit opposition to the idea of a supernatural 
birth.?? 

That Jesus was called to his mission and started to prophesy at the age 
of twelve apparently has some connection with the Lucan story of Jesus' 


7 Orbe, *Cristología," 438-439. 

3» 'The term is strongly reminiscent of the biblical expression ó vióg to &vOpámnov, 
which in the second century was interpreted as indicating the human aspect of Jesus; 
cf. e.g. Ignatius, Ephesians, 20, 2; Barnabas 12, 10; Treatise on the Resurrecton (NHC I, 44, 
21-26, transl. Peel, .Nag Hammadi Codex I, vol. I, Leiden 1985, 149): *Now the Son of 
God, Rheginos, was Son of Man. He embraced them both, possessing the humanity 
and the divinity." Orbe, *Cristología," 439-441, has argued that according to Justin 
Jesus was also "Son of God', i.e. of the Good One. See, however, below, p. 381. 
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dispute with the rabbis in the temple, which showed that he was "full of 
wisdom" (2, 40). If Justin really did reject Jesus' supernatural birth, his 
story of the vocation of Jesus may have served to explain why Jesus was 
able to show such an amazing intelligence in his answers (2, 47). According 
to Justin, Jesus consented to his vocation and immediately began to pro- 
claim the Gospel of the Good One. It 1s not a wild guess to assume that, 
in Justin's view, he did so at his first public appearance, in the temple. If 
this is true, Justin must have adhered to a Gnostic interpretation of the 
story of the twelve-year-old Jesus, which was also known to the Valentnians. 
According to Irenaeus, Adversus Haereses, I, 20, 2, the Valentinians con- 
cluded from Luke 2, 49 (ox fj6evte Ott £v toic 100 notpóg nov ei eivai ue) 
that Jesus first preached the Unknown Father to his parents in the tem- 
ple. However, Justin's report has also to be seen in a broader Jewish con- 
text, which makes it important that Jesus received his vocation at the age 
of bar mitswáh, when he was expected to fulfill all religious duties. According 
to Josephus, Antig. fud., V, 348, Samuel also began to prophesy at the age 
of twelve,? and Mani received his first revelation at the same age.? 

The notion that Jesus was tending sheep at the moment of his vocation 
is completely singular. Most commentators simply refer to John 10, 11 


?! Marcovich, ^Justin's Baruch," 113, who refers to this text without further discus- 
sion, seems to interpret Jesus' coming of age in the same way as it is done in Adv. Haer. 
I, 3, 2 (Ptolemy), where it is *a manifestauon of the Dodecad of Aeons". 

? According to Ps.-Philo, Antiquitates biblicae, 53, 1, however, Samuel received his rev- 
elation when he was only eight years old; cf. L. Ginzberg, 7he Legends of the Jews, VI, 
Philadelphia 1959 (4th impr. of the 1928 edition), 226 (Ps.-Philo) and 227 (Josephus). 

? Because of the fragmentary status of the beginning of the manuscript, it remains 
unclear whether or not the Cologne Mani-Codex contained this information; see int. ai. 
J. van Oort, Mani, Manichaeism and Augustine, The Rediscovery of Manichaeism and its Influence 
on Western Christianity, Tbilisi, 1996, 12. However, it is clearly mentioned in Kephalaia I, 
14, 30-32 (see I. Gardner, 77e Kephalaia of the Teacher. The Edited Coptic Manichaean Texts 
in. Translation with Commentary (NHMS XXXVII, Leiden 1995, 20) and in Arabic sources, 
e.g. the Frist of al-Nadim (see B. Dodge, The Fihrist of al-Nadim. A Tenth-Century Survey 
of Muslim Culture, Vol. II, New York-London 1970, 774). 

* According to Mark, 6, 3, Jesus was thought to work as a carpenter, which was 
developed further by Justin, Dialogue with. Trypho, 88, 8 ("making ploughs and yokes"), 
but denied by Origen, Contra Celsum, V1, 34 and 36 (see B.M. Metzger, A Textual 
Commentary on the Greek New Testament, 2nd ed., 3rd. printing, Stuttgart 2000, 75-76). The 
Infancy Gospels relate that already as a boy Jesus assisted his father, Gospel of. Thomas, 
13, and Gospel of Ps.-Matthew, 37. See on Jesus! earthly profession W. Bauer, Das Leben 
Jesu im. Zeitalter der neutestamentlichen Apokryphen, "Tübingen 1909 (reprinted Darmstadt 1967), 
314-315. A peculiar story in the Pisis Sophza, I, 61 (C. Schmidt & V. MacDermot (eds.) 
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(*I am the good shepherd"), without any further explanation.? It might 
be argued that Jesus became the Good Shepherd when he accepted to 
fulfil his mission and began to preach the Gospel of the Good One. But 
that does not explain why Justin said that Jesus was actually herding sheep 
at the moment that Baruch appeared to him. Moses and David, whom 
Jews and Christians considered a prophet,? had been tending sheep when 
they were unexpectedly called to be the shepherds of their people. In Jewish 
sources, Moses is often called the "faithful shepherd".? It is conceivable 
that Justin, in view of these famous shepherd-prophets, concluded from the 
well-known Johannine metaphor that Jesus also had been a shepherd by 
profession before he became a prophet. 

c. Baruch says to Jesus: *All the prophets before you have been seduced 
(n&vteg oi 1pó co0 npogfjito1 orecópnoav)." This 1s generally seen as an allu- 
sion to John 10, 8: xé&vtec óco1 )ABov npó éuo0?? xAéntox eioiv xoi Agotoí. 
At first sight this might seem a rather far-fetched suggestion, but the same 
connection is found in Hippolytus' discussion of the Valentinians. In VI, 
35, 1l, he ascribes to Valentinus the following statement: "All the prophets 
and the law have spoken on account of the Demiurge (n&vteg oov oi npoqfitot 
Kai ó vóuoc &A&Àmocav &nxó 100 6nuiovpyoQ), the foolish god, being fools them- 
selves, who know nothing. Therefore the Lord says: *All that came before 
me are thieves and robbers', and the Apostle: 'the mystery that was not 
made known to earlier generations! (Eph. 3, 4-5)." Of course, there are 
considerable differences between the views of the Valentinians and Justin, 
of which the most important is that according to Jusün the Demiurge, 
Elohim, was not a foolish god, but one whose message of salvation to ear- 
lier generations was made ineffective by Naas. Nevertheless, it seems justified 
to hear in Justin's návteg oi tpó co npogfitot an echo of the závteg 6001 


Pistis Sophia, Leiden 1978, 121), says that as a young boy Jesus was in the vineyard with 
Joseph when the divine Spirit came down to him. 

35 See already Bauer, Leben jesu, 315: "Zwar, wenn die Darstellung als Hirt für ihn 
in Aufnahme gekommen ist, so hat das seinen Grund nicht im Nachdenken über den 
Stand, dem er auf Erden angehórte, sondern in Joh. 10, 11"; Haenchen, "Das Buch 
Baruch," 316: *daB Jesus der gute Hirte ist, genügt zur Erklárung des scheinbar so 
konkreten Züges." 

36 According to Jewish sources, David also began to prophesy when he still was a 
youth; see Ginzberg, Legends, VI, 249, n. 23. 

?  Ginzberg, Legends, II, 300; V, 414, n. 109 

38 'The words xpó éuoó might be an early addition; see Metzger, Textual Commentary, 
195-196. 
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fjABov xpó égoo of John 10, 8. The view that John's *all that came before 
me" referred to the prophets was also known to Clement of Alexandria, 
probably from Gnostic sources. But, of course, he could not accept this, 
for "the prophets, sent and inspired by the Lord, are not thieves but ser- 
vants" (Stromates Y, 81, l1). The real robber and thief is the devil, who 
mixed false prophets under the true ones; and, therefore, "all that were 
before the Lord" does not refer to all human beings "but to all false 
prophets and all that were not explicitly sent by him"? (Strom. L, 84, 6-7). 

On the basis of this rather vague allusion to John 10, 8, it could be 
argued that Justin knew the Gospel of John. But there is no absolute cer- 
tainty about that. In the first place, without a personal knowledge of John's 
gospel, he could have used a well known proof-text for the Gnostic view 
that before Jesus the supreme God had been completely unknown. In the 
second place it should be realized that the sections about the Valentinians 
and Justin both belong to Hippolytus' *Sondergut', in which often the same 
biblical texts are quoted in support of quite different Gnostic ideas. To 
mention only one other example: Ephesians 3, 4-5, 1s said to have been 
used by Valentinus to prove that before Jesus the unknown God was com- 
pletely unknown (V, 35, 1, quoted above), but also by Basilides, not only 
to demonstrate that the "Great Ruler" erroneously thought he was the 
only god, but also that the divine mystery finally will be revealed to the 
sonship in our human ópopoia (VIL, 25, 3 and 26, 7, respectvely). This 
use of the same texts in support of various Gnostic views should make us 
suspicious about their occurrence in the original systems. It seems more 
likely that these proofs from Scripture are due to a Gnostic compiler, whose 
work formed the basis of Hippolytus! *'Sondergut'. Therefore, if John 10, 
8 really forms the background of Baruch's words: "All the prophets before 
you have been seduced", it may be doubted whether this allusion was 
already found in the original version of Jusun's Baruch. In any case, Baruch's 
words show that Justin did not attach much importance to the Hebrew 
prophets. 

d. Justin's story of the crucifixion is adapted to his myth, but it shows 
several elements which seem derived from the canonical gospels. Because 
he was unable to beguile Jesus, Naas caused him to be crucified. But even 
that did not work: Jesus "left the body of Edem behind on the cross and 
ascended to the Good One. For he said to Edem: "Woman, you have your 


3$ "The last category refers to the Greek philosophers, cf. Strom. II, 1,1. 
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son', ie. the psychic and the earthly man (yóvoi, &néyei oov tóv vióv, 
tovtéctiv tóv yuxikóv üvOponov xai tóv xoikóv)." All critics unanimously 
assume that we have here a free quotation of John 19, 26: yóvai, ióe ó vióg 
cov, and, indeed, there is little reason to doubt it. But this saying of Jesus 
to his mother is completely taken out of its Johannine context: the addressed 
woman is Edem and her son is the psychic and material aspects of Jesus, 
that is to say, the elements that Edem had contributed to the creation of 
man. As in so many other Gnostic systems, only the spirit is saved, the 
soul and the body are bound to perdition. As far as I know, there is no 
parallel to Justin's exegesis of "your son" in John 19, 26. 

e. Leaving behind his body and soul, "Jesus himself commended his 
spirit into the hands of the Father and ascended to the Good One (a1óc 
6€ eig xeipag napaO£uevog toO rotpóc 10 nvebuo, àvfjAOe npóg tov dryaOóv)." 
There is no doubt that we have here a clear allusion to Luke 23, 46: 
IIótep, £ic xeipác cou napaciOeuoti tó nveoópó uou, but it is not certain how 
Justin interpreted it. I shall come back to this question in due course. Here 
it may suffice to say that in my view it simply means that Jesus brought 
his spirit back to Elohim and by doing so came into the presence of the 
Good One. 

f. Outside the section on Jesus, there is, in V, 27, 2, one other passage 
that contains a clear reference to the Gospel of John. The initiate who 
has come to the Good One sees "what eye has not seen,... and drinks 
from the living water, which is to them, as they hold, a bath, a well of 
bubbling living water" (koi nivei &xó too GGvtog 000tog", Ónep £oti Aoutpóv 
cotoic, Gc voutbovot, "rnyii GOvtog 09otoc &AAouévov"). Marcovich and many 
others take the words between quotation-marks as quotations of John 4, 
10 ($6cp Gv) and 14 (xnyi| 96axoc &AXopévov eic Gorlv arióviov), respectively. 
In itself, the first instance might be doubted, since the term 'living (7 
streaming and life-giving) water' was often used in a ritual context of lus- 
tration or baptism, without any direct reference to John 4, 10. There can 
be no doubt, however, that in the second instance John 4, 14 is cited. In 
fact, it is the only direct and literal quotation of a Gospel text in the whole 
of Hippolytus! report on Justn's Baruch. But here the question may be 
asked whether this quotation of the Gospel of John goes back to Justn 
himself or is due to a later author, the compiler of the *"Sondergut' or 


9! See e.g. Didache, 7, 1; for the Jewish background, cf. K. Niederwimmer, Die Didache 
( Kommentar zu den Apostolischen Vátern, 1), Góttingen 1989, 161. 
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Hippolytus himself. The latter possibility seems the most preferable, for the 
same reference to a combination of John 4, 10 and 14, is also found in 
Hippolytus! sections on the Naassenes and the Sethians. In both cases, the 
correspondence goes even further. Both Jusün and the Naassenes are said 
to have applied John 4, 10 and 14 to the water above the firmament that 
is called "living, bubbling water" (V, 9, 18: 66v $6cp àAAóuevov). And the 
Sethians said that the Saviour, after the completion of his incarnanion— 
just as Elohim after his ascent to the Good One-—-, was cleansed and drank 
the cup of living, bubbling water (&reAocoto xoi Érie tó notüpiov GOvtoc 
VOotog &AÀouévov). Just as in Jusün, everybody who wants *to lay down 
the shape of a servant and to put on the heavenly garment" has to drink 
from this cup (V, 19, 21). In view of these parallels, it seems unlikely that 
the literal quotation of John 4, 14 were already to be found in the origi- 
nal version of Justn's Baruch. 


8. Justin^s knowledge of Gospel traditions 


How should we assess the evidence presented above? Apart from the 
"well of bubbling living water" (John 4, 14), there are no direct Gospel 
quotations but only allusions to the story of Jesus as found in the Gospels 
of Luke and John. This shows that, if Justin had a direct knowledge of 
the now canonical Gospels, he at least knew those of Luke and John. The 
phrase "in the days of King Herod" is too general to be taken as proof 
of Justin's knowledge of Luke. However, as pointed out above, there are 
good reasons to suppose that he knew the Lucan story about the boy Jesus 
in the temple and its Gnosüc interpretanon. This may have influenced 
him to have Jesus called to his mission immediately before the journey to 
Jerusalem, so that his appearance in the temple was the beginning of 
his proclamation of the Gospel. In other words, his story of the vocation 
of Jesus presupposes and explains Luke 2, 41-52. He apparently felt him- 
self completely free to make use of various Gospel traditions to make his 
own myth. 

That Jesus was tending sheep at the moment of his vocatnon may have 
been influenced by the well-known image of Jesus as the Good Shepherd, 
which, in itself, does not necessarily point to a direct knowledge of the Gospel 
of John (10, 11). It was part of the general Christian imagery, as is abun- 
dantly shown by early Chrisüan art. As we have seen, the tradition that 
such great prophets as Moses and David were shepherds when they were 
called to prophesy may have played a role as well. Direct influence of the 
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Gospel of John cannot be ascertained either with respect to Justin's judge- 
ment of the prophets: "All the prophets before you have been seduced." 
We have seen that there were Gnostics who made use of John 10, 8 to 
underpin their view that the Jewish prophets had been the mouthpiece of 
the Demiurge and that, therefore, their prophecies had been false. So 
Justin's judgement may ultimately be an echo of John 10, 8, but a direct 
influence seems less likely. Moreover, there is also the possibility of a. Jewish 
Christian influence, which will be discussed below. 

There can be no doubt, however, about the combination of Lucan and 
Johannine traditions in Justin's story of the crucifixion. The words to Edem: 
"Woman, you have your son", clearly reflect those to Mary in John 19, 
27: "Woman, behold your son". And that Jesus commended his spirit into 
the hands of the Father (Elohim) corresponds to Luke 23, 46: "Father, into 
your hands I commend my spirit." Though it is conceivable that Justin 
used a now lost Gospel which contained both words of Jesus, it seems 
more reasonable to assume that he knew the Gospels of Luke and John 
and borrowed from them what was suitable to his own myth. 


9. Christology 


In Hippolytus summary of the book of Baruch, there is no indication 
whatsoever that Justin ascribed to Jesus a divine origin. He is the natural 
son of Joseph and Mary and, just as all other human beings, his person- 
ality consists of a body and a soul, which come from Edem, and a spirit, 
which comes form Elohim. Antonio Orbe, however, has challenged this 
view. According to him, the earthly person of Jesus exclusively possessed 
four constitutive elements: body, soul, spirit, and his real self, which in fact 
was his divinity. Justin's doctrine would have been that at the cross Jesus 
gave his spirit back to Elohim, who apparently now held a lower position, 
and that his real self (o0t0g 8£) ascended to the Good One. This could 
only have been possible if he exclusively and personally was the Son of 
the Good One.*' However, this interpretation is very unlikely. Firstly, there 
is nothing in Justin's myth that suggests that Elohim had been removed 


*' Orbe, *Cristología," 439-441; cf. 440-441: *El fenómeno, exclusivo de Jesüs, tiene 
una sola explicación. El hijo de María es Personalmente (Orbe's italics) Hijo del Bueno; 
y no al modo de los pneumáticos valentinianos, sino por privilegio ünico." He calls the 
divine element *la persona de Jesüs" (440). 
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from the Good One's presence.? Secondly, Hippolytus explicitly states that 
Jusün, by initiating his followers into the mysteries, "brings them to the 
Good One" (V, 24, 2: kai ootoc éri vóv &yoOóv &yey), and also that the ini- 
tiate who has sworn the initiatory oath, "goes in to the Good One" 
(V, 27, 2: eioépyetat npóg tóv &yaOóv). In his summary of Justin's teachings, 
Hippolytus explicitly says (Refutatio X, 15, 7) that Jesus' spirit ascended to 
the Good One and that the spirit of Justin's followers will be saved "in 
the same way" (ootogc co8f1cec0o:). As already said above, Justin's view of 
what happened to Jesus at his death most probably was that he gave his 
spirit back to Elohim and by doing so came into the presence of the Good 
One. There is in Hippolytus report no indication that the fate of Jesus 
after his death was an exception; on the contrary, it happens to everyone 
who believes the gospel of the Good One and is initiated into the mys- 
teries. For Justin, Jesus was not a Saviour of divine descent but a normal, 
though excellent, human being, who was the first to bring his spirit back 
to Elohim. His death at the cross was not an act of redemption for the 
benefit of mankind. It was the ultimate example of how to resist the delu- 
sions of Naas and to remain faithful to the message of Baruch and to save 
the spint of Elohim. Justn's myth left no room for a bodily resurrection 
or ascension of Jesus, but this had nothing to do with any kind of docetism. 
The body and soul of all human beings, and so also of Jesus, belong to 
Edem, i.e. the earth, to which they return at death. 

In Justin's view, Jesus was a prophet. Previously, Elohim had sent Baruch 
to Moses and to the Jewish prophets, but Naas had beguiled them to the 
effect that "the words of Baruch, which Elohim had enjoined, were not 
heard" (V, 26, 26). Baruch brought the same message to Jesus, and he 
was the first prophet who remained faithful to his mission. Jesus did what 
the Jewish prophets should have done. Though Justin, or at least Hippolytus' 
summary of his ideas, does not explain why Jesus succeeded where his pre- 
decessors had failed,? he apparently saw Jesus within the scope of the 


*? Although Marcovich apparently did not know Orbe's article, he interpreted the 
ascent of Jesus in the same way, "Justin's Baruch," 113-114: *That means that, at 
the time of Jesus' ascent, Elohim takes his usual position between the highest heaven 
of the Good One and the earth of Edem. Conceivably, what is left of Jesus' essence is 
the pure pneumatic substance, which is inexhaustible. Probably Jesus is being seated at 
the right hand of the Good One." 

$ According to Orbe, however, Cristología," 446-449, it was because Jesus had been 
completely filled with the spirit of Elohim at his vocation and had received the Holy 
Spirit of the Good One at his baptism in the river Jordan. Orbe also assumes two 
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Jewish religion. The only new but very important aspect of the prophet 
Jesus was that he finally proclaimed the Gospel of the Good One and 
personally started the redemption of Elohim's spirit from the world of 
matter. Justin does not have a Christology in the usual sense of the word; 
characteristically, he never mentions the name *Christ but only speaks of 
:Jesus'. His special brand of Christianity was in fact a purified form of the 
Jewish religion, as it should have been from the beginning. 


10. Justin's background 


Justin remains an elusive figure, but on the basis of his myth at least 
some conclusions can be drawn about his religious background.** The whole 
of his myth is read into the Hebrew bible, most probably in its Greek 
form. Jesus, who is considered the last of the Jewish prophets, remains 
wholly within the context of the Jewish religion. He proclaims the Gospel 
of the Unknown God, but the same message had also been brought to 
the Jewish prophets, who, however, had been beguiled by Naas. For a 
proper evaluation of Justin's position, we have to put his view of the Jewish 
prophets in a broader context. They certainly failed in their mission to 
preach the Gospel of the Good One, but that does not necessarily mean 
that Justin completely rejected everything they had said. Whether the alle- 
gorical explanations of Old Testament prophecies ascribed to him may be 
traced back to Justn himself or not, his position may have been that, to 
a certain extent, the message of Baruch was still hidden in the Jewish bible 
and only had to be excavated properly. As a matter of fact, it is in this 
vein that he interpreted the first chapters of Genesis. 

In the second century, there was among the Christians a fierce debate 
about the meaning of the Hebrew bible. The Gnostic Christians were more 
radical in their rejection of the Old Testament or parts of it than their 
non-Gnostic co-religionists. But even those who rejected the Old Testament 
as inspired by the lower Demiurge, such as Marcion and the Gnostics, did 
not deny that it contained valuable portions. This question also played a 


temptations of Jesus by Naas, one at the age of twelve, after his vocation, and the other 
at the age of thirty, in the desert, before his baptism. But these speculations have no 
support whatsoever in Hippolytus. 

** 'The following is more or less a further elaboration, and to some extent a revi- 
sion, of suggestions I already made in 1973 (Studies tn Gnosticism, see note 5 above, 138- 
140). 
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role among the Jewish Christians. According to the Gospel of the JNazoraeans, 
Jesus said: ^Even among the prophets after they were anointed with the 
Holy Spirit there was found a word of sin."9 "The Jewish-Christian debate 
on this point is also reflected in the Pseudo-Clementine idea of false peri- 
copes in the Law of Moses and of 'female' prophecies in the Old Testament.? 
Interesangly, the Homilies teach that the male prophecies began with Adam, 
the first manifestation of the True Prophet, and that the female prophe- 
cies started with Eve. The male prophet speaks the truth, the female leads 
astray, Hom. III, 27, 1: ó &ponv Aoc &AfOew, 1j 6nXew 6Àn nAóvn.* Justin 
does not speak about male and female prophecies nor does he trace them 
back to Adam and Eve, but also in his view there are two kinds of prophecy, 
which derive from the two male and female principles of the universe that 
were active in the creation of the world. Elohim inspires true prophecies 
through his angel Baruch and false prophecies derive from Edem through 
her angel Naas. Though Justn's view that all prophets before Jesus had 
been beguiled is more radical than the non-Gnostic Christians, gentile and 
Jewish alike, would have accepted, there is a close parallel between his 
views and those of the Jewish Christians. Another parallel between Jusan 
and the Jewish Christians is that the latter also held that Jesus was the 
natural son of Joseph and Mary.*? 

The idea that Jesus was a prophet is part of the oldest layers of the 
Chrstan faith. The prophet Moses announced in Deuteronomy 18, 15 
was already identified with Jesus in Acts 3, 22.? But that he was a prophet 
only, in fact the last and final prophet, was a tenet held by the Jewish 
Christians in particular. According to the Gospel of the Hebrews 1t happened 


5 For texts and commentary, see Klijn, Jewish-Christtan Gospel Tradition, 105-107 (fragm. 
XXIV). 

*€ Pseudo-Clement, Homilies, II, 38-52; Epiphanius, Panarion, 30, 18, 9 (Ebionites). On 
male and female prophecies, Homiltes, III, 22-28; similar views were expressed by Elxai 
and his followers, cf. Epiphanius, Pananon, 19, 3, 6; Origen in Eusebius, Hist. Ec, 
VI, 38. | 

*' B. Rehm (ed), Die Pseudoklementinen, Y. Homilien, Berlin-Leipzig 1953, 66. 

*& Jusün Martyr, Dialogue with Trypho, 48, 4; for the Christology of the Jewish Christians, 
see H,J. Schoeps, 7Aeologie und Geschichte des fudenchristentums, 'l'übingen 1949, 70-116. 

*9 According to Origen, Contra Celsum I, 57, Dositheus applied the same text to him- 
self: "After the time of Jesus Dositheus the Samaritan also wanted to persuade the 
Samaritans that he was the Christ prophesied by Moses, and he appeared to have won 
over some folk to his teaching" (transl. H. Chadwick, Origen. Contra. Celsum, Cambridge, 
1953, repr. with corrections 1965, 52). 
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at the bapüsm of Jesus "that the whole fountain of the Spirit descended 
upon him and said to him: 'Son, I expected you among all the prophets 
and I would rest upon you. For you are my rest, you are my first-born 
Son, who shall reign in eternity'."? Though I do not suggest that Justin 
held exactly the same view, he certainly subscribed to the idea that Jesus 
fulfilled what had been expected from the earlier prophets. His idea of the 
successive missions of Baruch to Adam, Moses and the prophets is to a 
certain extent reminiscent of the Jewish-Chrisüan idea of the successive 
manifestations of the 'True Prophet, which seems to have had a consider- 
able influence on other religious movements in the Syro-Palestinian region 
as well. This idea is found in the Pseudo-Clementine writings, which cher- 
ish the idea that the True Prophet had manifested himself in such Old 
Testament figures as Adam, Abraham and Moses and finally appeared in 
the person of Jesus! Elchasai, or at least his followers, also taught that 
Christ had appeared many times before his final incarnation.? Mani, who 
grew up in an Elkesaite community, included Jesus among the revealers 
of truth who had preceded him and reportedly considered himself the *seal 
of the prophets".? All this shows that Justin's idea that Moses and the 
Jewish prophets had been sent to proclaim the message finally preached 


3 'Texts and commentary in Kljn, fewish-Chnstian Gospel Tradition, 98-101 (fragm. 
XXI) 
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See especially Homiles III, 20, 2 (ed. Rehm, 64): 06 àx' àpyfig aiàvoc Ga toic 
óvóuaciv uopoàc &AÀXGocoov tóv aiva tp£xet ui£xpig Ote iOtov xpóvov toyÓv, ÓuX tobc 
xapitovc goo £Aéet xpioÜeic, eic ei &Set viv àvómavow. The relationship between Justin's 
Baruch and the True Prophet of the Pseudo-Clementines was also noüced by R. Reit- 
zenstein, who, however, interpreted this as evidence of Iranian influences on Jewish and 
Christian thinking; cf. his Das tranische Erlósungsmysterrum, Bonn 1921, 5, 99-104, and Die 
hellenistischen Mysterienrehgionen, 3rd. ed., Stuttgart 1927, reprinted Darmstadt 1956, 60, 
243-245. Reitzenstein saw in Elohim's messenger Baruch a precursor of the Manichaean 
Third Messenger", which is, however, extremely unlikely; see Marcovich, "Justin's 
Baruch," 114. 

? Hippolytus, Refutatio IX, 14, 1; X, 29, 2. 

? On Mani's forerunners, see e.g. Kephalaia, I, and the introduction to this chapter 
in I. Gardner, 7/e Kephalatia of the Teacher, 15 (translation: 16-22); cf. also A. Bóhhng, Die 
Gnosis, III, Der Manicháismus, Zürich-München, 1980, 23, 83, 155, and C. Colpe, Das 
Stegel der. Propheten. Historische Bezihungen. zwischen Judentum., fudenchnrisientum, Heidentum. und 
frühem Islam, Berlin 1989, especially 15-37 ("Jesus und die Besiegelung der Prophetie") 
and 227-243 (Mohammed und Mani als Prophetensiegel"), who points out that the 
attribution of the term *'Seal of the prophets' to Mani might be secondary, as a reac- 
tion to its earlier attribution to Mohammed. 
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by Jesus has its closest parallels in Jewish Christianity and some move- 
ments related to it. 

The same observation can be made with respect to Jusan's views on 
marriage, procreation and sexual sin. Marriage is the basic idea that holds 
the whole of Jusaun's system together. The marriage of Elohim and Edem 
is the starting point of the good creation of the world and man, and the 
marriage of Adam and Eve the God-willed beginning of the human race 
("Increase and multiply, and inherit the earth"). According to Justin, there 
is nothing wrong with marriage and sexuality, as long as the latter is prac- 
tised within wedlock. For the sins that are most strongly condemned are 
adultery and homosexuality, which had been introduced by Naas. Most 
Gnostic teachers rejected marriage and sexuality, although there were some 
notable exceptions.?* But these never went as far as to prescribe marriage 
as a divine law. However, such prescriptions are frequently found in Jewish- 
Christian writings and in those of religious groups related to them, together 
with strong condemnations of all kinds of extra-marital sexual behaviour. 
The Pseudo-Clementines urge the presbyters to take care that all young 
people get married in due time, in order to preclude fornication. The first 
form of fornication is that a man does not have intercourse with his own 
wife and a woman not with her own husband.? The Elkesaites also strongly 
condemned extra-manital relationships and, therefore, "forced people to 
marry". 'The Mandaeans also prescribed marriage and procreation and 
violently condemned sexual sins. The Elkesaites were a Jewish Chrisauan 
baptist sect; and also the Mandaeans, who were baptists too, had their 
roots in a Jewish milieu. 

In view of the parallels mentioned above, it seems most probable that 
Jusün started his career from a Jewish Chrisüan background. He shared 
the ideas about Jesus, as the son of Joseph and Mary and the final prophet, 


* See M.A. Williams, Aethinking "Gnosticism". An. Argument for. Dismanthing a. Dubtous 
Category, Princeton 1996 (paperback 1999), 150-162. 

5$ Epistula Clementis ad lacobum, 7-8; Homiliae, III, 68; V, 25-26. Cf. also Epiphanius, 
Panarion, 30, 18, 2: "They force the young men into marriage at an early age." 

** Epiphanius, Pananon, 19, 1, 7: &neyOóvexoa 8€ 1f] na. pÜevig, uoi 68 viyv éykpáteav, 
&vaykáGet 6€ Yogeiv. 

? See K. Rudolph, Die Mandáer, 1, Góttingen 1960, 85; also E.M. Yamauchi, Gnostic 
Ethics and Mandaean Origins (Harvard Theological Studies XXIV, Cambridge (Mass.) 1970, 
35-52, who already drew attention to the related views of the Mandaeans and Jusün: 
"Perhaps the closest correlation of the Mandaeans's attitude toward marriage is with 
the rather obscure Gnostic Justin" (52). 
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and about marriage and sexual sin, which were current among the Jewish 
Christians, the Elkesaites and the Manichaeans, and partly among the 
Mandaeans as well. But just as Elchasai and Mani, he developed a reli- 
gious system of his own, which must have pushed him to the fringe of 
Jewish Christianity. He was apparently influenced by Gnosüc ideas, but 
he did not go as far as to establish a sharp opposition between the Creator- 
God of the Jews and the Unknown God preached by Jesus. It is of in- 
terest to note that this aspect of Justin's thought was already thoroughly 
discussed in the middle of the 19th century. How Gnostic was Justin the 
. Gnostic? 

Richard Adelbert Lipsius (1830-1892) was the first scholar who drew 
attention to the relationship between Justin's ideas and those expressed in 
the Pseudo-Clementine writings. In 1860, he published an important study 
on Gnosticism,? in which he, :nier alia, discussed the still vexing problem 
of what should be considered its most fundamental characteristic. Adolph 
Hilgenfeld (1823-1907) had argued that it was the separation of the Creator 
of the world from the supreme God, which found its most fundamental 
expression in the Gnosüc degradation of the Jewish God to the position 
of the unknowing and bad Demiurge. Lipsius admitted that this might be 
true for the full-fledged Gnostic systems of the second century, but that it 
did not hold for the beginnings of Gnosticism.? In that connection, he 
discussed the position of Elohim in Justin's system and pointed out that in 
this case there was no question of a bad Demiurge or a bad creation. In 
Jusün, just as in the Pseudo-Clementine writings, Christianity is identical 
with true Judaism, which can be found by excluding the false prophecies 
from the Old Testament. The message from Elohim to Jesus did not differ 
from that to Moses and the prophets. Nevertheless, Lipsius continued, there 
is no doubt that Justin was a Gnostic, for also in his system salvation can 
only be obtained through Gnosis. Elohim himself was for a long time com- 
pletely unaware of the existence of the Good One. Only after he had seen 
the light of the Good One he was saved from his ignorance and began 
to rescue the spirit he had given to man.9* From these considerations, 
Lipsius concluded that Justin's Gnosticism preceded, not in time but phe- 
nomenologically, that of the great Gnostic teachers: it is an. authenüc 


9$ R.A. Lipsius, Der Gnosticismus, in J.S. Ersch & J.G. Gruber (eds.), Allgemeine Encyklopádie 
der. Wissenschaflen und Künste, Exste Sektion. A-G. Theil 71, 223-304. 

*? Lipsius, Gnosticismus, 253-257. 

9? Lipsius, Gnost;cismus, 255: "Elohim ist der Ersterlóste und der Erlóser zugleich." 
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Gnosticism, but its Demiurge is not yet the expression of a deep nift between 
Judaism and Christianity. Therefore, the book of Baruch should not be seen 
as a mixture of mature Gnosticism and Jewish Christianity but as the tran- 
siüon of the latter into the former.?! 

Lipsius was on the right scent, but he saw Justin so much as an exam- 
ple of the assumed historical development of Gnosticism out of Jewish 
Chnsüanity that he seems to have underestimated the similarities between 
Jusün's ideas and the Gnostic systems of the second century.? Characteristic 
features of these systems, such as the Creator's ignorance of the supreme 
God, the salvation of the divine spirit from the world of matter, its obstruc- 
tion by evil powers, the emphasis on Gnosis as the only means of salvation, 
also constitute the framework of Justin's myth. It is almost inconceivable 
that he had no knowledge of the general structure of what Williams has 
called the *biblical demiurgical traditions'.9 But it seems that the influence 
of his Jewish-Chrisüan background was so great that he felt himself obliged 
to construct a myth of his own, which retained the basic Jewish idea that 
the Creator and his creation were fundamentally good. This premise led 
him to a subtle and at the same time ambiguous explanation of how evil 
came into the world. Elohim was good, but he lacked the faculty of fore- 
knowledge and, therefore, could not foresee that his ascent to the Good 
One would entail the ongin of evil. His Gnostic inclinations compelled 
Jusün to a radical reinterpretaüon of Jewish religious history, but as a 
Christian he stuck to the belief that Jesus, the prophet from Nazareth, had 
brought the final revelation. 
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9! Lipsius, Gnosticismus, 255: *Das Buch bezeichnet vielmehr den Übergang des 
Judenchristenthums in die Gnosis." 

$? Hilgenfeld, in his turn, underestimated the differences. In his view, Justin's system 
was "nicht der Anfang, sondern eher der Ausgang der ophitischen Gnosis"; cf. H. Hil- 
genfeld, Die Ketzergeschichte des. Urchristentums, urkundlich. dargestellt, Leipzig 1884. (reprinted 
Darmstadt 1963), 270-277. 

$5 Williams, Aethinking "Gnosticism", 51-53, and passim. 
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ABSTRACT: There are traces of attempts at a methodical explanation of bib- 
lical texts before the appearance of full-scale commentaries on Holy Scripture. 
The use of exegetical technical forms arose in Christian schools from the 
necessity to understand the contents of the Bible as coherent. In Clement of 
Alexandria, exc. Theod. 4f, a hitherto overlooked fragment of an early Christian 
Quaestiones-commentary has been preserved. The specific interest in. Christ's 
transfiguratnion concerns his identity with God and the comprehension of his 
disciples. 

The differences between heretical and orthodox exegesis do not depend on 
the choice of methods, as Marc the Magician and Clement demonstrate. The 
narrative of the transfiguration in the apocryphal Acts of the Apostles testifies 
to exegetical expertise. Origen considers his own scholarly exegesis as basic- 
ally debatable. 


Eine als fachwissenschaftlich zu bezeichnende Exegese der ntl. Schriften 
beginnt erst im ausgehenden 2. Jh., als christliche Lehrer in der kaiserzeitli- 
chen Philologie und philosophischen T'exterklárung ansatzweise entwickelte 
Auslegungsverfahren auf ihre nunmehr schriftlich fixierten Texte anwen- 
den. Das typische Produkt dieser exegetischen Arbeit im eigentlichen Sinn 
ist der fortlaufende Kommentar (oxouvüoto), wie ihn (partiel) wohl zum 
ersten Mal Herakleon (um 170) mit seinem Werk zu Joh. geschaffen hat.! 
Der unbestrittene Meister der wissenschaftlichen Auslegung nach klaren 
hermeneutischen und pádagogischen Prinzipien ist erst im 3. Jh. Origenes? 


! Zu Charakter, Technik und Umfang vgl. A. Wucherpfennig, Heracleon Philologus. 
Gnostische Johannesexegese im zweiten Jahrhundert - WUNT 142 (Tübingen 2002) 
27f. Allerdings interpretiert Wucherpfennig Herakleon nach Standards, die nicht Herakleon 
selbst entnommen sind. Was Wucherpfennig an exegetischer Technik bei Herakleon 
bereits realisiert sieht, steht dort erst noch in den Anfángen. 

? B. Neuscháfer, Origenes als Philologe - SBA 18,1/2 (Basel 1987); C. Scholten, 


O Koninkljke Brill NV, Leiden, 2003 Vigihae Christianae 57, 389-410 
Also available online — www.brill.nl 
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Natürlich haben die neutestamentlichen Schriften unabhángig von einer 
Exegese, die nach festen Regeln verfihrt, von Anfang an den geistigen 
Lebensnerv des Christentums gebildet. Es hat, bevor methodisch organi- 
sierte Auslegung Einzug hielt, nichtgelehrte Beschàftigung mit der bibh- 
schen Überlieferung gegeben, um die Lehre Jesu für eine Zuhórerschaft zu 
aktualisieren. Gemeint ist die von Justin berichtete alltapsbezogene Schriftan- 
wendung der gottesdienstlichen Gemeindeparánese und die an der Schrift 
maBnehmenden Normsetzungen der Katechese, wie sie die Didache bezeugt. 
Inwieweit in diesem Zusammenhang die Klárung von Verstándnisfragen, 
etwa der Neubekehrten oder Aufenstehenden, zur Bescháftigung mit histo- 
risch-theologischen Details der Texte, aber auch mit grundsátzlichen Fra- 
gen, etwa nach dem Verháltnis der alt- zur ntl. Überlieferung, und damit 
zur methodischen Auslegung geführt hat, ist noch nicht genau durchschaut. 
Jedenfalls begegnen im Christentum auch neuarüge Textformen, in denen 
ursprünglich wohl mündlich kommunizierte orientierende. Deutungen 
angeboten werden und für die Vermittlungskontexte im Hintergrund zu 
vermuten sind. Wen zB. Papias mit seiner "Auslegung der Herrenworte" 
ansprechen wollte, ist unsicher; die Gattungen Dialog, Brief und etliche 
andere lassen sich bestimmten Kommunikationssituationen des Christen- 
tums ebenso wenig eindeutig zuweisen wie zB. viele Schriften Tertullians. 
Schwierig einzuordnen ist ebenfalls die auch nach der Abfassung der spáter 
kanonisch gewordenen Texte anhaltende Produktion von Schriften, die 
biblische Gattungen nachahmen. Die Grenzen zwischen dem vielartigen 
"vorwissenschaftlichen" und dem sich selbst exegetisch-wissenschaftlich 
verstehenden Umgang mit der Schrift sind nicht klar markiert; zwischen 
"vorwissenschaftlich", *populárwissenschaftlich" und "fachwissenschaftlich" 
sind die Übergànge flieBend. Im zweiten Jahrhundert stóft man bereits auf 
Elemente einer Kommentüerung der neuen christlichen Schriften, zB. in 
Form von Bemerkungen zur Textkritik oder Wort- und Sacherklárungen, 


Psychagogischer Unterricht bei Origenes: Hairesis. FS. K. Hoheisel, hg. v. M. Hutter 
u.à — JbAC Ergbd. 34 (Münster 2002) 261/80; Ch. Markschies, Origenes und die 
Kommenterung des paulinischen Rómerbriefs: Commentaries—Kommentare — Aporemata 
4 (Góttüingen 1999) 66/94. Origenes kann jedoch noch nicht, wie Markschies meint, auf 
feste Schemata zurückgreifen, sondern muf) solche teilweise selbst erst formen. In der 
Philosophenkommenterung sind sie nàmlich erst in der Ammoniosschule (6. Jh.) breiter 
ausgebaut, werden selbst dann nicht starr angewandt, sondern sogar immer noch weiterent- 
wickelt. Es ist kein Zufall, daB "Texte, die die besten Vergleichsmóglichkeiten für die 
Arbeit des Origenes bieten, in der Regel erst aus dieser Zeit kommen. 
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die noch nicht das Stadium vollstándiger methodischer Durchgestaltung 
erreicht haben.? 

Vor diesem Hintergrund sollen die Deutungsweisen der ntl. Verklárungsge- 
schichte als ein Fall für den frühchristlichen Umgang mit Evangelienstoffen 
in der Übergangszone zwischen "vorwissenschaftlicher" und methodischer 
Auslegung studiert werden. Dabei sind divergierende Deutungen oder 
Deutungsakzente auf etwaige Zusammenhánge mit "háretischen" oder 
*orthodoxen" Gesamtperspektiven ihrer Urheber zu befragen, also zu unter- 
suchen, wie Lehraussagen mit exegetischer Arbeit zusammenhángen.* 
Einzubeziehen sind Beobachtungen darüber, ob es die verschiedenen 
Vorgehensweisen sind, die zu unterschiedlichen Gesamtperspektiven führen 
oder umgekehrt letztere Auswirkungen darauf haben, wie und mit welchen 
Ambitionen mit der Schrift umgegangen wird und sich Deutung voll- 
zieht. Die Verklárungsgeschichte (Mt. 17,1/9; Mk. 9,2/9; Lk. 9,28/36; 
2Pt. 2,16/21) bietet sich deshalb an, weil sie an vielen Stellen diverser 
frühchristlicher Schriften *behandelt" wird und somit Einblick in allerlei 
Verstándnisweisen und Zugánge zur Schrift zu gewáhren verspricht. Welche 
ntl. Textfassung jeweils vorlegt, ist in diesem Zusammenhang in den meisten 
Fállen nicht von ausschlaggebender Bedeutung; in der Regel dürfte die 
mattháische Version vorausgesetzt sein? Der Mt.-Kommentar des Orige- 
nes stellt einen gewissen inhaltlichen und methodischen AbschluB der frühen 
Entwicklung dar. Die Móglichkeit, daB die Quellen schon qua Schriftlichkeit 
in *gelehrte? Zusammenhánge gehóren kónnen und daf) somit ein "vor- 
wissenschaftlicher" Zugriff nicht notwendig erfaBt werden kann, ist im Auge 
zu behalten. 


3 Zu nennen sind Basilides, der bereits Textkritik im Sinne einer 610poci betreibt, 
Papias, Markion, Hegesipp; verloren sind Tatians und Rhodons npoBAfgoto. sowie Julius 
Cassians &&myqcó. 

* Die Exegese der Herrenworte bzw. die Erklárung der Evangelien sind nach Iren., 
haer. 1 praef. 1, und Orig., comm. in Joh. 5,8, AnlaB von Háresie. 

* Vgl. die entsprechende Diskussion zu NHC I 4 Rheg 48,4/13 bei Ch. Tuckett, 
Nag Hammadi and the gospel tradition (Edinburgh 1986) 68f. Ein Hilfsmittel für die 
Nag-Hammadi-Texte ist Nag Hammadi texts and the bible. A synopsis and index, ed. 
by C.A. Evans u.a. 7 NTIS 18 (Leiden/New York 1993). 

* Da zB. die Aussage von NHC I 4 Rheg 48,4/13, die Verklárung zeige an, da 
die Auferstehung etwas Wahres und keine Illusion sei, oder die Annahme von Didaskalie 
cap. 26, Moses und Elia stánden für Gesetz und Propheten, oder der Hinweis Tertullians, 
praescr. 22,6, gegen die Berufung der Háretiker auf esoterische apostolische "Tradition, 
Christus habe doch den Jüngern alles mitgeteilt, da das Zeugnis dreier Zeugen, die 
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I 


Exc.'Theod. Af ist auslegungstechnisch gesehen der auffilligste frühchristliche 
Text zur Verklárungsgeschichte. Sagnard und Orbe, die ihn Clemens und 
nicht Theodot zusprechen, halten ihn für mehr oder weniger planlos for- 
muliert./ Aber sie haben den geordneten Aufbau vollstándig übersehen. 
Denn exc. Theod. Af ist ein. frühes Stück Kommentierung, dessen Anliegen 
es ist, alternative Lósungen für Probleme (àmopioi etc.; quaestiones), in. die- 
sem Falle eines Evangelientextes, anzubieten. Mehrere Schlüsselelemente 
in dieser Richtung blieben unbeachtet, weil sie nicht als Gliederungsmerkmale 
verstanden wurden. Vollzieht man die Gedankenschritte nach, springen 
Anliegen und Struktur des Textes unmittelbar ins Auge. Zum besseren 
Verstándnis folgt der Text von exc. Theod. 4f in einer neuen Gliederung, die 
sich aus den anschlieBDenden Ausführungen ergeben wird: 


«4,1» **O Kopioc, 61x roAAXnv taxewoopoctnv, oox Qc GyyeAoc dn, &AX' dc 
ivOponoc. Koi óte £v 606m oUm toic 'AnootóAo1 éri 100 "Opovc, oo Ov &xvtóv 
énoincev, Óewxvog. &avtóv, &AAÀX wx tv. "ExxAnotav, litio £oti «t0 yévoc 10 
&xAextóv», tva. uàOm civ npoxorri]v at00 uetà ci|v &x tfjo capkóg £&oóov. «4,27 
A'10G yàp xoi &vo Qc fjv, xai coti t6 «énupavév év capi» koi 10 évco0o. 
0g&v obx Üotepov toO dvo: o068 Owxéxkonto T] GvaÉev uetéotn Óebpo, tónov éx 
1ónov &ueifov, óc tóv uév éniioeiv, tóv 66 &noAweiv: à yv 16 návtn "Ov 
xai ro pà tà IToxtpi xávva0o.: 60voqug yàp fjv too TToxtpóc. 

«4,3» "AJXus t€ &ypfiv xàkeivov rÀAnpoOfivat tóv Aóyov to Xotfipoc Ov einev- 
«Eici twec t&v 6e &otnkótov, oi o0 ui) yeócovtot Üavótov, Éoc àv 16oo1 tov 
Yióv toO 'AvOpónov év 6ó&n». Eióov otv xoi éxowrfjfncav Ó «e IIétpog xoi 
'éxopoc xoi 'Io&vvnc. 

«5,1» II&g oov tijv uv Óyiw tijv qotewrv i6óvteg ook &&enAdynoav, tiv 5€ 
QOvi]v &kobcavtec ÉxEoov Eni fiv; 


einer solchen Schau auf dem Berg gewürdigt waren, vollstándig und zuverlàássig sei, alle 
bloD illustrativ-unmethodisch sind, wird man schwerlich sagen kónnen, da auch sie ein 
Minimum an deutender Reflexion voraussetzen.—Lit.: W. Bauer, Das Leben Jesu im 
Zeitalter der neutestamentlichen Apokryphen (Tübingen 1909 — Darmstadt 1967) 149/55; 
I. Turowsli, Geschichte der Auslegung der synoptischen Verklárungsgeschichte in vor- 
nizánischer Zeit (Diss. Bonn 1966); P.A. Chamberas, The transfiguration of Christ: St. 
Vladimir's theological quarterly 14 (1970) 48/65; A. Orbe, Cristologia gnostica 2 - BAC 
385 (Madrid 1976) 96/140; G. Habra, La transfiguration selon les péres grecs (Fontaine- 
bleau ?1983). 

' F. Sagnard (ed.), Clément d'Alexandrie, Extraits de Théodote — SC 23 (Paris 1970) 
63,, mit Blick auf exc. Theod. 5,5: "Tout ceci porte bien le charactére de réflexions per- 
sonelles, non coordinées, à propos d'un texte". Orbe, Cristologia 2 (o. Anm. 6) 138: 
"dudosa coherencia". 
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"Ou àta. toyx&vet &motótepa óo8nAp8v, xoi fj xapà 6ó5av qovi) uGAAov 
&xnÀfocet. «5,27 'O 8€ 'Iedvvng ó Baxtitih tfic oovfj; &xoboac oox époBiÓn, 
(2 Gv &v IIveopactt &xobcac cvvfÜe tfj; towbtnc eovfic: xa05 62 üvOponóc vic 
éctt uóvov, &xobcac katenAyn. AU xai Aye ac0toio 0 Zotfp: «Mnóevi eixnte 
0 £lOgt£». «5,3» Kaítot oo6€ capxikoic óg0oAuoic tó qc &epáxeiwav (ob0Ev yàp 
Gvyyevéc xoi oixeiov éxeivo tQ eati xoi v(jóe tfj capxi), àAA' àc fi Góvajug koi 
f| BobAnoig 100 Zotífipoc éveOóvvóooev tijv oápka eic 1o 0e&cacOo- 

&AXoGG t£ kal O fj vox) eióev, uetéónkev xovovobom tfj capxi (O1 t5) 
cuuxenA£y0o1 atf. 

«5,4» Tó 6€ «umóevi eitnte», tva. ui) 0 &otw Ó Kopioc vorjoavtec, &xóoyovta 
100 émóAAew 1à Kopie tüc xeipac, xoi &teAtc f) otkovopía yévntoa, xod ó 0iva- 
toc &tócxyntat too Kopiov, óc uótnv newdGov énri àvnvoto. 

«5,5» Kai érv f) puév év tà "Ope qovf,, toic 1jón ovvieiot éxAextolg £yéveto- 
610 xai &erópuacav uapropovpévov toO ritevopuévov. 'H Ó& &ri t Totaqii, toi 
uéAAovo1 ri0te0Ew - 010 xoi rueA nOn f) povii arotoic npokotexopévois &ri tfj tv 
vouoói6ackàAov dyoyfi". 


Ausgangsthema von exc. 7 heod. 4 1st die Weise der Erscheinung des Erlósers 
in der Welt. Der Abschnitt knüpft an die Passage zuvor an, die das Kommen 
und Wirken des Erlósers für die Seele vor und nach dessen Auferstehung 
behandelt. DaB dieser (nach biblischem Zeugnis) als Mensch und nicht 
(wie man es als für ihn als góttliches Wesen angemessen vermuten kónnte) 
als Engel erschien, wird mit seiner Demut erklárt. Sein Menschsein wirft 
aber das Problem auf, dal der Erlóser sich laut biblischem Zeugnis zu 
Lebzeiten, nàmlich eben bei seiner Verklárung, auch in anderer Gestalt 
gezeigt hat. Daher ist zu überlegen, warum ein solches Auftreten notwendig 
und ob ein solches irdisches Erscheinen seines góttlichen Wesens überhaupt 
móglich ist. Die Antwort lautet, da der Erlóser sich nicht um seiner selbst, 
sondern um der Kirche, des *ausgewáhlten Geschlechtes" (1Pt. 2,9), willen 
in seiner Herrlichkeit gezeigt hat, damit diese seine "(fortgeschrittenere) 
Ehrenstellung"? nach seinem Auszug aus dem Fleisch lerne; wahrschein- 
lich denkt der Text dabei auch daran, daB das "ausgewáhlte Geschlecht" 
nicht nur die Art der Auferstehungsexistenz Jesu, sondern auch die der 
eigenen anhand der Verklárung begreifen móge." Die Sorge, durch das 


* Clem. Alex., exc. Theod. 4f (SC 23,60/2 Sagnard). 

? Vgl. O. Stáhlin, npoxozi: ThWNT 6 (1959) 718: Rang, Ehrenstellung, s/atus exal- 
tationis Christ. 

1? Nach Tert., res. 55,10, zeigt die Umwandlung (deformatio) Jesu, Moses' und Elias", 
daB in der Herrlichkeit die áufere Erscheinung des Kórpers fortbesteht. Damit wird 
illustriert, daB das Fortbestehen und die gleichzeitige Umwandlung des Fleisches in einen 
Auferstehungleib móglich ist. Wie Tert., res. 55,1 angibt, handelt er den Gegenstand 
unter *szgulae quaestiones et causae earum" ab. 
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irdische Erscheinen der Herrlichkeit des Erlósers kónne seine transzendente 
Existenz in Frage gestellt sein, wird mit Kurzhinweisen auf andere bibh- 
sche Aussagen als unbegründet zurückgewiesen: Christus war sowohl das 
"Licht" oben als auch ist er das "im Fleisch erschienene Licht". Die Sprache 
ist biblisch, aber die biblische Absicherung noch nicht prázise durchge- 
führt; Joh. 1,8 und I Tim. 3,16 kommen als Bezug in Frage. Die zeitliche 
Differenz zwischen beiden Existenzen und der Ortswechsel der Person des 
Erlósers bedeuten kein Aufgeben seiner Identitát und Omniprásenz: Der 
Erlóser ist immer und überall die Kraft des Vaters. 

Für das Verstándnis der Struktur des Textes ist das anschlieDende &AAoc 
t£ wichtig; ein zweites Mal begegnet es in 5,3. WeiB man, daB die antike 
Kommentierungspraxis es ebenso wie das Áhnliches bedeutende Éri—es 
taucht in exc. Theod. 5,5 auf—seit ca. dem Beginn des 3. Jhs. als Gliederungs- 
element für die Einleitung alternativer Erklárungen oder Argumente in der 
Kommentierung und argumentativen Disputen verwendet hat," erschlieft 
sich sofort, dai das in exc. Theod. 4,3 Folgende eine alternative Erklárung 
für die ursprüngliche Frage ist, weshalb sich der Erlóser auf dem Berge 
gezeigt hat: Die Antwort lautet jetzt, daB die Verklárung das kurz vorher 
bei Mt. 16,28 berichtete Versprechen Jesu einlóst: Einige der Umstehenden 
werden den Tod nicht schmecken, bevor sie den Menschensohn in seiner 
Herrlichkeit gesehen haben". Petrus, Jakobus und Johannes sehen námlich, 
bevor sie sterben, den Erlóser auf dem Berge in seiner Herrlichkeit.'? Beide 
Erklárungen sind keine blofen Hypothesen, da sie in diesem Falle mit 


!! [n der Forschung ist es bisher unbeachtet geblieben, nicht zuletzt wohl deswegen, 
weil die Editionen antiker Texte in der Regel achtlos über solche Absátze hinwegge- 
gangen sind, anstatt sie für die eigene Absatzgestaltung zu nutzen. Routine ist das 
Verfahren in der Ammoniosschule des 6. Jhs., speziell bei Johannes Philoponos, de aeter- 
nitate mundi; vgl. ausführlich C. Scholten (ed. Johannes Philoponos, de aeternitate 
mundi (erscheint in FontChr). Schon vorher ist es in der Quaestionesliteratur (vgl. zB. 
Thdt, qu. in Gen. 1 (4,15; 9,22; 20,8; 27,18 Fernandez Marcos/Sáenz-Badillos) oder 
Streitschriften aus dem Schulkontext bekannt; vgl. die Widerlegung, die Epiphanios 
gegen das Syntagma des Aétios richtet, haer. 76,18,2 (GCS Epiph. 32,363,13 Holl/ 
Dummer); 76,20,11 (367,5 H./D.J; 76,31,6 (380,18 H./D.) Die Formel begegnet im 
"Panarion" auch in anderen Zusammenhángen. xoi &AAcog oder &AAog te bedeutet so 
viel wie: *Das Problem làft sich auch noch auf folgende andere Weise angehen und 
erkláren"; *man kann auch folgendes Argument nennen". 

7 Vgl. Clem. Alex., hyp. bei Eus., h.e. 2,1,3: Petrus, Jakobus und Johannes sind 


besonderer Ehren gewürdigt worden. 
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ufmote eingeleitet würden, sondern gleichberechtigte Argumente. Spátere 
Kommentare geben in der Regel bei Alternativen ebenfalls keinem der 
Gedankengánge den Vorzug. 

Die Fortsetzung in exc. Theod. 5,1 begibt sich noch nicht zu einem anderen, 
übergeordneten "Thema, sondern bescháftigt sich mit einem weiteren Problem 
der Verklárungsgeschichte: Warum erschrecken die Apostel nicht bereits 
angesichts der Schau der Herrlichkeit Jesu, sondern fallen erst beim Hóren 
der Stimme zu Boden? Für die Bestimmung des Charakters des Stückes 
ist gerade die Frageform dieses ersten Satzes entscheidend. Er gibt in der 
Tat die quaestio der gesamten folgenden Erórterung ab und macht das Stück 
der Form nach identifizierbar.^ Wáre er im Druckbild wie in Editionen 
der Quaestionesliteratur plaziert, wáàre die überschriftaruge Absetzung vom 
Folgenden offenkundig.? Als Grund wird angegeben, da) das Gehór sich 
schwerer als der Gesichtssinn überzeugen làáDt, die Stimme nicht erwartet 
wurde und deshalb mehr als die Erscheinung der Herrlichkeit erschreckt.! 
Dieser Lósung stellt sich jedoch im ntl. Kontext eine weitere Schwierigkeit 
entgegen: Johannes der Táàufer hórte bei der Taufe Jesu ebenfalls die gótt- 
liche Stimme, zeigte aber im Gegensatz zu den Aposteln auf dem Berge 
keinerlei Erschrecken. Die Lósung wird darin gesehen, daB Johannes an 
eine solche Stimme gewóhnt war, weil er im Geist hórte—gefolgert wohl 


I5 Vgl. C. Scholten, Antike Naturphilosophie und christliche Kosmologie in der Schrift 
»de opificio mundi« des Johannes Philoponos - PTS 45 (Berlin 1996) 45. 

^ Zur Quaestionesliteratur vgl. G. Heinrici, Zur patristischen. Aporienliteratur: 
ASAW.PH 27,24 (Leipzig 1909); ders., Griechisch-byzantinische Gespráchsbücher und 
Verwandtes: ASAW.PH 28,8 (Leipzig 1911) 3/19; G. Bardy, La littérature patristique 
des quaestiones et l'Écriture sainte: RB 41 (1932) 210/36.515/37; 42 (1933) 14/30. 
211/29. 328/52; Ch. Scháublin, Untersuchungen zu Methode und Herkunft der antioche- 
nischen Exegese — Theophaneia 23 (Bonn 1974) 55/65; P. Hadot, Philosophie, dialec- 
tique, rhétorique dans l'antiquité: StPh 39 (1980) 139/66, H. Perrone, Sulla preistoria 
delle *quaestiones" nella letteratura patristica: ASE 8 (1991) 485/505. 

I5 Vgl. zB. Theodoret, quaest. Octat., ed. N. Fernandez Marcos/A. Sáenz-Badillos 
(Madrid 1979); nàc zB. in quaesuo 4 (8,2), 5 (9,18), 7 (10,19). 

!$ Es ist problematisch, dies mit philosophischen oder biblischen Vorstellungen vom 
Vorrang des Gesichtssinnes vor dem Gehór in Verbindung zu bringen (Platon, Phaidr. 
250D: Der Gesichtsinn ist der schárfste; Aristoteles, sens. 1, 4732a3f); Belege für diese, 
aber auch die gegenteilige Einschátzung bei F.K. Mayr, Hóren: RAC 15 (1991) 1047/57. 
Die exc. Theod. entwickeln den Gedanken unphilosophisch aus dem biblischen Text her- 
aus. Vgl. Cyrill Alex., frgm. 199 (TU 61,218,1 Reuss): Die Stimme Gottes kann nur 
gehórt werden, weil Christus im Fleisch ist, wie das Niederfallen der Jünger zeigt. 
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daraus, dafi Johannes Prophet ist—, wáhrend der normale *ungeisüge" 
Mensch sich erschreckt." Das liefert gleich eine Begründung mit, weshalb 
der Erlóser den Jüngern verbietet, etwas von dem weiterzusagen, was sie 
gesehen haben. 

Aber der Verfasser hat sich mit dieser Lósung für das Erschrecken der 
Jünger auf die Summe hin eine weitere Schwierigkeit eingehandelt, an die 
ihn das Stichwort "Sehen" erinnert: Wenn die Apostel sich erschrecken, 
sie damit also anders als Johannes der Táufer wie gewóhnliche Menschen 
reagieren, stellt sich die Frage nach ihrer Fáhigkeit, das góttliche Licht mit 
einem menschlich-sarkischen Organ überhaupt wahrzunehmen. Aus dieser 
Verlegenheit hilft kein. ntl. Text mehr weiter. Daher sieht der Verfasser 
nur die Maóglichkeit, einen eigenen SchluB zu ziehen und anzunehmen, 
daf Kraft und Wille des Erlósers selbst der oàp& die Fáhigkeit zur Schau 
verliehen haben.!? 

Doch befnredigt den Verfasser eine solche Erklárungsmóglichkeit allein 
nicht. Deshalb legt sich ihm noch eine andere Überlegung nahe (&AAog 
1£):? *Auch die Seele gab, was sie sah, dem Gemeinschaft (mit ihr) haben- 
den Fleisch mit, weil sie mit ihm verflochten ist?.? Die Bedeutung dieser 
Alternative ist nicht ganz klar; vermutlich liegt ihr die Überlegung zugrunde, 
daB die Schau der Apostel kein rein sarkisches Geschehen war. Wenn aber 
der menschliche Geist beteiligt war, ist die Vermittlung der Schau des gótt- 
lichen Lichtes an den Gesichtssinn auch durch die Seele erklárbar, weil 
diese eine Mittlerrolle gegenüber der oó0&6 innehat.?! 


7 Dieser Interpretation von exc. Theod. 5,2 wird von Sagnard (o. Anm. 7) 61/3, der 
Vorzug vor dem Bezug auf Johannes den Táufer gegeben. 

!* Orbe, Cristologia 2 (o. Anm. 6) 139, findet diese Vorstellung auch bei Irenáus 
und spricht sie wegen ihrer Orthodoxie an dieser Stelle Clemens zu. 

? Chamberas (o. Anm. 6) 50 zieht die folgende Deutung nicht richtig mit der vorigen 
zusammen und hàlt das Ganze daher für eine Antüzipation der Anthropologie des 
Ágypters Makarios sowie spáterer Mystiker und Hesychasten. 

? Der Text besitzt mehrere Schwierigkeiten: 1) Die Konjektur «61à 107; so oder 
áhnlich ist sie wohl unausweichlch. 2) Das Subjekt zu petéóoxev: Wahrscheinlich ist es 
die Seele, vielleicht ist es aber auch der Soter. 3) Auch das einleitende xoi Ó ist in 
gewisser Weise stórend; man erwartete eher ein (koi) ei (auch) "wenn die Seele sah". 
Die Überlegung, da) &XJ«og te nicht eine Deutungsvariante anschlieBt, sondern zu f 
woxij eióev zu ziehen und gemeint ist "Auch was die Seele auf andere Weise sah", 
kommt wegen der Wortstellung nicht in Frage. AuszuschlieBien ist aus sachlichen Gründen 
auch, daB àAA«g te kaí im Sinne von "besonders, weil", "zumal" (vgl. Liddell/Scott, 
GEL 71b) kausal an das Vorhergehende direkt anschliefit. 

? Auch bei ouunenAéy8o1 (Verflochtensein) handelt es sich eher um eine unspezifische 
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Das folgende Stück ist kein. Unterpunkt der mit àAAeg eingeleiteten 
Alternativdeutung zuvor, sondern geht noch einmal unabhàángig auf die 
Aussage "sagt keinem, was ihr gesehen habt", ein, und zwar jetzt auf den 
ersten Versteil "sagt keinem", der weniger Schwierigkeiten als das Sehen" 
macht und deshalb wohl jetzt erst besprochen wird. Das Verbot soll ver- 
hindern, daB sich diejenigen, die das wahre Wesen des Erlósers durch die 
Bekanntgabe der Apostel erkennen würden, nicht davon abhalten lassen, 
ihn gewaltsam festzuhalten? (weil dies unmóglich wáre), denn dann káàme 
der Heilsplan nicht an sein Ziel und der Tod würde sich vom Erlóser fern- 
halten, weil er (sc. der Tod) sich vergeblich und erfolglos an sein Werk 
machen würde, den unsterblichen Erlóser zu vernichten.? 

Danach kehrt der Text zur quaest) von exc.Theod. 5,1 und damit zum 
Ausgang zurück: Warum erschreckte die Apostel nicht die Schau, sondern 
die Stimme, wáhrend niemand bei der Jordantaufe auf die Stimme reagierte? 
Mit xai Én leitet der Verfasser eine ergánzende Überlegung ein. Nachdem 
das Verhalten des Táàufers erklárt wurde, muf) noch ein Grund für die 
fehlende Reaktion der anderen Umstehenden bei der Taufe Jesu gefunden 
werden. Zu bedenken ist nach Meinung des Verfassers, daB die Stimme 
auf dem Berg sich an bereits zur Einsicht gekommene Auserwáhlte richtete; 
nur deswegen konnten sie ins Staunen geraten, als der, an den sie schon 
glaubten, bezeugt wurde. Die Stimme am Jordan hingegen erging an solche, 
die erst noch zum Glauben kommen mufiten; deswegen wurde die Stimme 
von den noch in die ersten Anfánge des Glaubens Einzuführenden nicht 
beachtet, aufflerdem standen sie unter der Führung der Gesetzeslehrer.? 
Danach verláBt der Text die Verklárungsperikope und beginnt mit der 
Auslegung des Anfangs des Joh. 


Aussage auf dem Hintergrund von Allgemeinwissen als um stoische oder platonische 
Begrifflichkeit, wie sie etwa bei Polybios, hist. 1,4,11 und Plotin, enn. 3,1,4,1/12; enn. 
1,1,1258, vorliegt. 

7? Zu émBéAXo vgl. Mt. 26,50. 

7 Es handelt sich nicht um die Vorstellung von den überweltlichen Máchten, die 
den Erlóser bei seinem Vorübergang ergreifen wollen; so aber anscheinend Sagnard 
(o. Anm. 7) 63,, wenn er auf IKor. 2,8, Ign., Eph. 19,1, ua. verweist. 

?* *Érv" (ferner) bedeutet also so viel wie *auBerdem ist noch folgende Erklárung 
einzubeziehen", *folgendes Argument ergánzt das bisher Gesagte", "folgendes ist noch 
zu bedenken". 

?5 So auch Lampe, PGL 9192; eher unwahrscheinlich, wenngleich móglich, ist auch, 
daf die Apostel als Lehrer des neuen Gesetzes gemeint sind (vgl. Eusebius, l.C. 17): 
Die Anfáünger müssen durch die Führung der neuen Gesetzeslehrer erst noch eingewiesen 
werden. 
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Die Nachzeichnung des Gedankengangs zeigt, daB der Text am 
Evangelium gewonnene Einsichten gegen Einwánde sichert, die aus anderen 
Evangeliumstexten erwachsen. Deren Verstándnis wirft Detailprobleme auf, 
die ebenfalls nach Móglichkeit zunáchst innerhalb des NT gelóst werden.?é 
Spannungen zwischen ntl. Texten werden auf der Literalebene zu lósen 
versucht." Der Verfasser legt für die Probleme eine oder—so er kann— 
mehrere Erklárungsmóglichkeiten vor, die er mittels besümmter Formelemente 
voneinander abgrenzt. Darüber hinausgehende Texterklárungen interessieren 
ihn nicht, Themen des Verklárungsberichts, die andere Texte bescháfügen, 
zB. das Verháltnis von AT und NT oder die Bedeutung der Zahl der 
lage, behandelt er nicht. Alles spricht daher dafür, daf exc. 7heod. 4f ein 
Stück eines Quaestioneskommentars ist und den verlorenen zpofAfpnoxa 
latans und Rhodons an die Seite gestellt werden kann.? Die technischen 
Merkmale gleichen bereits denen der spáteren Quaestioneskommentare. 
Der Entstehungszusammenhang dürfte die Unterweisung einer christlichen 
Schule sein. Ob der Gegenstand in Katechese, Anfánger- oder Fortgeschritte- 
nenunterricht behandelt wurde, ob ein Gebrauchstext vorliegt oder ob es 
sich um eine persónliche Reflexion handelt, láBt sich nicht mit letzter 


? Der immanente Textvergleich erinnert deutlich an die Losung, *Homer aus Homer" 
zu verstehen; vgl. Ch. Scháublin, Homerum ex Homero: MH 34 (1977) 221/7. Allerdings 
handelt es sich in exc.Theod. mehr um den selbstverstándlichen Vollzug kontextueller 
Interpretation, als daB ein Prinzip technisch bewuBt angewandt wird. 

? Das Prinzip, dafi ein Widerspruch zwischen Schriftstellen Anlafi zur Suche nach 
einer Erklàrung ist, kennen schon Philo und die Homerexegese; vgl. Wucherpfennig 
(o. Anm. 1) 204. Folgt man der Hermeneutük des Orig., princ. 4,3, sind die Wider- 
sprüche zwischen Schriftstellen gleichsam FEinfallstore, an denen sich die geistige Wirklich- 
keit zu erkennen geben móchte. DaB die Dunkelheiten der Schrift AnlaB sind, sich um 
Allegorese zu bemühen, sollte man nicht sagen, weil damit die Perspektive umgekehrt 
wird und die Allegorese unzutreffend nur noch als Akrobatik erscheint. 

? [aut Eus., h.e. 5,13,8, unternimmt Tatian in seinem npofAnpuótov BiBA£ov, das 
Dunkle und Verborgene der góttlichen Schriften sichtbar zu machen? (8v àv 10 &àoagég 
Kai érkekpoppévov zàv Oeiov ypoxoóàv napaotíicew bnooxouévoo too Tatuxvob); zum 
exegetischen Konnex von àooq&c und &mikekpoggpévov vgl. J. Mansfeld, Prolegomena. 
Questions to be settled before the study of an author, or a text — PhAnt 61 (Leiden/New 
York 1994) 155/61. Ob Tatian gleichzeitig Lósungen geliefert hat, ist unklar, Rhodon 
hat jedenfalls angekündigt, in einer eigenen Schrift für die Probleme Tatians *Lósungen" 
(ni boeic) vorzulegen. Nach Sext. Emp., Pyrr. 2,229. 232. 246, dient das émAoew der 
Entlarvung von Sophismen, bei Herm., sim. 5,5,1; 5,6,8, und Iren., haer. 1,12,1; 2,41,4, 
ist &ntÀvo1g Parabeldeutung, technisch ist der Begriff bei Joh. Phlp., zB. in Cat. 162,7, 
Simp., in Ph. 96,10, und anderen spátantiken Philosophen Klárung einer Aporie und 
daher A$oig gleichgestellt. 
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Sicherheit beantworten.? Sowohl Heiden als auch Christen kónnen der- 
artige Fragen gestellt! haben und damit auch die Adressaten sein, wenn 
man bedenkt, da das Publikum des Unterrichts religiós nicht einheitlich 
war. Das Interesse an der unveránderhlichen Identitát des góttlichen Christus 
angesichts seines Eintritts in Raum und Zeit láft ein antikes philosophisches 
Grundthema anklingen.? 

Wer hat das Stück verfaBt? Begriffe wie xpoxomí und oixovopío, die 
Christologie und die Überlegung, der Erlóser verleihe selbst die Kraft zur 
Schau an den Gesichtsinn, weisen für Dibelius, Sagnard und Orbe eher 
auf Clemens hin.?' Der Text bietet in der Tat nichts eindeutig Valentiniam- 
sches, aber auch nichts, was dem definitiv widersprechen würde. Wenn man 
berücksichtigt, daB es sich um punktuelle, argumentativ entwickelte 
Texterklárungen handelt, ist die Frage nach einer spezifischen Theologie 
jedoch in den Hintergrund zu rücken. Háretische oder orthodoxe Vorgaben 
spielen offensichtlich keine Rolle für das Exegeseverfahren. Umgekehrt gilt 
das Gleiche: Ein bestimmtes Exegeseverfahren führt nicht eo ipso zur Háresie 
bzw. Orthodoxie. Die kohárente Struktur des Stückes legt nahe, daD es 
nicht ad hoc formuliert, sondern einem Zusammenhang entnommen wurde. 
Clemens dürfte ein Stück eines ihm bereits vorliegenden Textes abgeschrieben 
haben. Ob es aus einem Quaestioneskommentar zu Mt. oder oder aus 
einem kleineren, vielleicht auch thematisch zusammengestellten Quaestiones- 


? [. Sluiter, Commentaries and the didactic tradition: Commentaries (o. Ánm. 2) 
173/205, 173, sagt jedoch nicht zu Unrecht: *The existence of a commentary on any 
given text is evidence that that text was used in teaching". Laut Dexipp., in Cat. prol. 
5,1/14, beschránkt sich die Kommentierung der quaestiones aus didaktischen Gründen 
auf die strittigen Sachprobleme früherer Kommenterungen. Allerdings muf) der Schüler 
die Einzelheiten des Textes im. Kopf haben. Ein direkter Textbezug mag im Fall von 
exc. Theod. Af gegeben gewesen sein; daB er damit für eine gehobenere Stufe des Unter- 
richts konzipiert ist (vgl. Scholten [o. Anm. 2] 264/7), kann man daraus noch nicht 
schlieBen. Die Formelemente &AJuog und Étt mógen dafür sprechen, wáhrend die kurze, 
nicht mit Zitaten ausgearbeitete biblische Kontextualisierung anderes signalisieren 
kónnte. 

3 Vgl. C. Scholten, Verándert sich Gott, wenn er die Welt erschafft?: JBAC. 43 
(2000) 25/43. 

*! O. Dibelius, Studien zur Geschichte der Valentinianer: ZNW 9 (1908) 230/47. 
329/40, 245; Sagnard (o. Anm. 7) 8/10; Orbe, Cristologia 2 (o. Anm. 6) 136. 139. Die 
Argumentation mit Begriffen ist allerdings immer anfechtbar: xpoxor, ist schon ein stoi- 
sches und philonisches Konzept; vgl. Stáhlin (o. Anm. 9) 706. 709/11; oixovopía. als 
góttlicher HeilsratschluB für die demiurgische Welt begegnet auch im valentinianischen 
Kontext; vgl. Iren., haer. 1,146. 
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werk stammt, muf offenbleiben. DaB der Anfang von exc. Theod. 4 mcht als 
Frage formuliert ist, bedeutet entweder, da der Text aus dem Zusammen- 
hang gelóst ist und innerhalb einer Erórterung einsetzt, oder, da die 
Strukturierung noch nicht so durchgángig wie in spáterer Quaestionesliteratur 
fixiert ist. Da Clemens auf einen eigenen Text zurückgegriffen hat, ist 
nicht unmóglich, aber eher unwahrscheinlich. Die Produktion eines solchen 
Stückes Literatur ist einem Lehrer wie Theodot zuzutrauen. Die Über- 
legung, die durch &ÀAeg und éu markierten Alternativen bzw. Ergánzungen 
seien die Zusátze des Clemens, hat wegen der Geschlossenheit der Form 
ebenfalls wenig für sich. 

Das Verfahren, den Text in einem lángerem Umfang als erforderlich 
einzuschieben——exc. Theod. 5 kónnte zB. fehlen, ohne daB ein Sinnzusam- 
menhang gestórt würde—, kónnte darin begründet sein, da8. Clemens be- 
reits das Thema des Ranges des Sohnes in der Hierarchie der geistigen 
Welt im Kopf hatte und den Text für die Frage nach Gestalt, Form und 
Kórper des Erlósers für nützlich hielt.? Der Verklárungsgeschichte mit ihrer 
Aussage, dal "seine Kleider wie das Licht und sein Gesicht wie die Sonne 
leuchtete"^ (Mt. 17,2), der man nicht leicht ins Antlitz schauen kónne,? 
kommt in exc.Zheod. 12,3 neben 1Pt. 1,18 eine illustrierende Funktion der 
Feststellung zu, da&! der Sohn das unzugángliche Licht, reiner selbst als 
das geistige Licht, und die Dynamis des Vaters ist. Die Verklárungs- 
erscheinung bestátigt für Clemens, daB der Erlóser das hóchste Wesen 
náchst Gott ist; seine Sichtbarkeit wird an dieser Stelle zwar berührt, aber 
nicht mehr eigens problematisiert. 


It 


Clemens hat sich ein weiteres Mal zur Verklárungsperikope geáufert. Der 
Abschnitt str. 6,140,3 steht im Zusammenhang des Nachsinnens über den 
tieferen, der Masse verborgenen Sinn der Schrift. Im engeren Kontext wird 
dieser an der geheimnisvollen Verwobenheit des Dekalogs mit Schópfung 
und Soteriologie demonstnert. Die Zahl Zehn, gewonnen aus der Zahl der 


? Bei exc.Theod. 8/15 handelt es sich allem Anschein nach um Bemerkungen, die 
von Clemens stammen. Exc.Theod. 10,1 spricht aufer den niederen Geistwesen auch 
dem Sohn popoüi, el9oc, oxfiga und cápa zu. In der Hierarchie ist jedes Geistwesen 
nur fáhig, das náchsthóhere zu schauen. 

5 Hier liegt eine gelehrte communis opinio vor, die Clemens eintrágt, wie Sagnard 
(o. Anm. 7) 85, richtig feststellt. 
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Gebote des Dekalogs, wáhlt Clemens als Beispiel. Im Fall der Verklárungs- 
geschichte existieren Bezüge zu Schópfung und Erlósung, weil nach Clemens 
die Ziffern Vier, Sechs, Sieben und Acht in der Verklárungsgeschichte von 
Bedeutung sind: Der Herr, der als vierte Person auf den Berg hinaufsteigt, 
wird sechster (ist mit fünf anderen zusammen) und erscheint als achter, 
ankündigt durch das siebte, die Stimme: Die Sechs kennzeichnet seine 
menschliche Existenz— Bezug zum sechsten Schópfungstag —, wáhrend die 
Acht seine in ein geistiges Licht gehüllte Gottheit meint. Seine sichtbare 
menschliche und seine verborgene góttliche Existenz werden mit Beibehaltung 
des c (6) in der Ziffernreihe und der Nichtschreibung des 5 in der Buch- 
stabenreihe in Beziehung gesetzt. Für Clemens enthüllt sich die verborgene 
Gottheit nur so weit, wie jeder sie fassen kann, die Stimme weist auf das 
wahre Wesen des Erlósers hin, das durch die Schau nicht erkannt werden 
kann. Auf einer solchen Ebene der Schrifterklárung diskutiert Clemens 
nicht (mehr) die Frage nach der stofflichen Beschaffenheit des Erkenntnis- 
organs (oder auch der Lichterscheinung). Das Wesen des Erlósers selbst 
verhindert dessen vollstándige Sichtbarkeit. Die Augenzeugen kónnen ihn 
nur ein Stück weit erfassen, je nachdem wie sie dazu in der Lage sind. 
Der Sümme kommt die eigentliche offenbarende Funktion zu.? 

Die Deutung arithmetischer und gematrischer? Implikationen eines 
Bibeltextes entspringt also nicht einer háretischen Perspektive, sondern nur 
gelehrten Ambitionen, den Text auf seinen tieferen Sinn und die eigentliche 
Wirklichkeit hin zu erfassen. Das ist mehr als bloBe symbolische Interpretation 
einzelner Sachverhalte. Die geistige Realitát ist das eigentliche Sein, das 
sich abbildhaft ins Sinnenhafte vermittelt, sich auch in der Schrift wider- 
spiegelt und dort anhand bestimmter Indizien erkannt werden kann.?' Nicht 


* Zu énionuog vgl. Lampe, PGL 530b/31a. 

5 Der Inhalt der Stimme als Übergabe des Menschen an den neuen Paidagogen 
Christus steht für Clem. Alex., paed. 1,97,2, im Blick. 

3 Die Gematrie hat die Umsetzung der Buchstaben eines Wortes in Zahlen zum 
Ziel. Worte und Namen lassen sich so über denselben Zahlenwert miteinander in 
Verbindung bringen; vgl. F. Dornseiff, Das Alphabet in Mystik und Magie (Leipzig/ Berlin 
?1925 — 1980) 131; G. Scholem, Gematria: Encyclopaedia Judaica 7 (1972) 369/74. 

? HJ. Horn, Zur Motivation der allegorischen Schriftexegese bei Clemens Alexan- 
drinus: Hermes 97 (1969) 489/96; W. Bernard, Spátantike Dichtungstheorien (Stuttgart 
1990); ders., Zwei verschiedene Methoden der Allegorese in der Antike: Die Allegorese 
des anüken Mythos, hg. v. HJ. Hom/H. Walter — Wolfenbütteler Forschungen 76 
(Wiesbaden 1997) 64/83, trennt platonisch-diháretsche und stoisch-substitutive Allegorese. 
Das ist im Grundsatz richtig, auch wenn es 7» fraxi schwer zu scheiden ist. 
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Widersprüche zwischen biblischen Texten wie bei Philo oder Origenes, 
sondern auch Gemeinsamkeiten kónnen also auf den tüeferen Sinn hin- 
weisen. 


Hu 


Zahlendeutung und Gematrie sind kein Charakteristikum eines bestimmten 
Lehransatzes. Wenn nach Irenáus bereits der Valentinianer Markos für die 
Verklárungsgeschichte Zahlenbezüge herstellt und er und Clemens zu weit- 
gehend áhnlichen Ergebnissen kommen, kann man nicht sagen, daf) "diese 
Methode . . . speziell für die spekulative Denkweise von Markus dem Magier 
charakteristisch (war), der mit ihrer Hilfe seine gnostischen Lehren be- 
gründete".? Vielmehr gründet der Ansatz in der gemeinsamen Überzeu- 
gung von der Existenz einer geistigen Wirklichkeit, die Clemens, Markos 
und viele andere in der Schrift durch Offenlegung der mannigfaltgen 
Beziehungen zwischen Schópfungs- und Erlósungsordnung, auch auf 
Zahlenebene, sichtbarmachen.? Meist wird vermutet, da Clemens von 
Irenáus abhángig ist. Wenn das der Fall sein sollte, wáre festzuhalten, da 
Clemens gegenüber der Suche nach Zahlenübereinsümmungen und der 
gematrischen Methode des Háretikers Markos keine Einwánde hat. Wenn 
Irenáus permanent die Zahlenspielerei polemisch aufspieBt,? darf man sich 
nicht verleiten lassen, aus einer Vorliebe des Markos für diese Form der 
Schriftüinterpretation abzuleiten, sie sei *die Doktrin" des Markos, wenn 
nicht festzustellen ist, welcher Art das Schrifttum des Markos war, aus dem 
Irenáus seine Notizen zusammenstellt, welches Anliegen Markos hatte und 
wie Irenáus bei seinem Exzerpt verfáhrt.* Um die Deutung der Verklárungs- 


3 So N. Fórster, Marcus Magus. Kult, Lehre und Gemeindeleben einer valentini- 
anischen Gnostkergruppe. Sammlung der Quellen und Kommentar - WUNT 114 
(Tübingen 1999) 9. 

*? Vgl. zB. die gematrische Schriftdeutung bei Herakleon, frgm. 16 bei Orig., comm. 
in Joh. 10,38,261; Barn. 9,7. Nach Orig., Cels. 4,51, hat sich auch Numenios in seiner 
Schrift "Über die Zahlen" mit Zahlendeutung des AT bescháftgt; zu lrenàus vgl. die 
náüchste Anm. 

*? Vgl. Iren., haer. 2,14,6; in 2,24,4 verballhornt er das Zahlenspiel am Beispiel der 
Ziffer Fünf: fünf Buchstaben der Worte Soter, Pater, Agape; fünf Brote, Jungfrauen; fünf 
Personen bei der Verklárung zugegen usw. Er selbst freilich ist sich in adv.haer. 3,11,8 
nicht zu schade, nach Bezügen für den Sinn der Vierzahl der Evangelien zu suchen. 

*! Fórster, Marcus Magus (o. Ánm. 38) 16, spricht für Iren., haer. 1,14,1/16,2, von 
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geschichte durch Markos zu verstehen, bedarf es nicht der Kenntnis seiner 
Christologie oder anderer valentinianischer Lehren, mit denen man den 
Text prefit. 

Markos und Clemens verbindet, daf sie auf dieser Ebene der Schrift- 
deutung die Verklárung als Offenbarung der góttlichen Natur des Erlósers 
begreifen. Auch in den mit dem Deutungsansatz zu Tage geforderten Details 
unterscheiden sie sich kaum. Markos knüpft lediglich die Zahlenbezüge teil- 
weise anders. Irenàus schreibt: 


"Als Frucht der Berechnung und dieser Heilsordnung sei, sagt er (sc. Markos), 
in der Àhnlichkeit eines Bildes derjenige erschienen, der nach sechs Tagen 
als vierter auf den Berg heraufstieg und sechster wurde, der, der hinabstieg 
und durch die Siebenheit festgehalten wurde, weil er eine ausgezeichnete 
(énionpoc) Achtheit war und in sich die gesamte Zahl der Buchstaben hatte, 
die der Absüeg der Taube, als er zur Taufe ging, sichtbar machte, die Q) und 
A ist. Ihre Zahl ist námlich 801". Es schlieBt sich die an die Zahl sechs 
geknüpfte Verbindung zu Schópfung (sechster Tag) und Wiedergeburt (Karfreitag, 
sechste Stunde des Karfreitags) an, die der vollkommene Nous den Sóhnen 
des Lichts offenbart.? 


Für Markos ist die verborgene góttliche Seite des Erlósers nur *in der Áhn- 
lichkeit eines Bildes" zugánglich.? Der Abstieg ist nicht der Absüeg vom 
Berg, sondern die Herabkunft des góttlichen Erlósers, der durch die 
Siebenheit, also den Bereich der Planetenspháren, behindert wird; die 
Polymorphie Christi hat Markos laut Irenáus nicht in Erwágung gezogen. 
*Achtheit" ist wie bei Clemens das Symbol der góttlichen Herkunft des 
Erlósers und als Zahl zu unspezifisch, um darunter die acht valentiniani- 
schen Àonen des Pleroma verstehen zu müssen.? Die Taube ist nicht mit 


einer *Lehrschrift" (vgl. 250: *Lehrstoff", 13: "*Lehrsystem") und legt damit eine Art 
Dogmatik des Markos nahe. Das kann kaum richtig sein. Ob Irenáus hier noch so wie 
in adv.haer. 1,4,5/7,1 verfáhrt, wie Dibelius, Studien (o. Anm. 31) 230. 233. 241, und 
Fórster, Marcus Magus 11, meinen, bleibt unsicher. 

*? Iren, haer. 1,14,6. Der vollkommene Nous muf) nicht der góttliche Nous oder 
der des Markos sein, wie Fórster, Marcus Magus (o. Anm. 38) 262f, vermutet, sondern 
kann auch der der Sóhne des Lichtes sein. 

5 Weil Rm. 1,23 zugrundeliegt, bezieht sich Markos wohl auf die Menschheit des 
Erlósers und nicht auf die "spiegelbildliche Entsprechung zwischen der irdischen Welt 
und der himmlischen Spháre des Pleroma", wie Fórster, Marcus Magus (o. Anm. 38) 
25] meint. 

* Gegen ebd. 252f. 

55 Vgl. K. Schneider, Achtzahl: RAC 1 (1950) 79/81. R. Staats, Ogdoas als Symbol 
der Auferstehung: VigChr 26 (1972) 29/52, Dornseiff, Alphabet (o. Anm. 36) 131. 
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dem Soter identisch bzw. macht im Zusammenhang nicht sichtbar, da 
der Soter auf Jesus herabkam,*? sondern zeigt gematrisch nur, daB der 
Soter die gesamte Zahl der Buchstaben in sich hat," also vollkommen ist 
und in ihm das góttliche Wesen prásent ist. Unter welchem Vorzeichen 
Markos die Siebenheit als Hindernis für den Erlóser denkt, ist schwer zu 
ermessen. Es ist nicht sicher, da) es sich um den Bereich des Demiurgen 
handelt, der im Valentinianischen ohnehin von abbildlicher Güte ist; Moses 
und die Schópfung sind im selben Stück jedenfalls nicht abgewertet. Es 
kónnte auch um den Koórper gehen, den der Erlóser beim Abstieg anlegen 
mufite; beide Vorstellungen brauchen sich nicht auszuschlieBen. Jedenfalls 
hat Clemens dieses Detail entschárft und kontextnáher interpretiert.*? 


IV 


Schon vor Markos haben sich Satornil und Markion zur Verklárungsgeschichte 
geáuflert.? Markion bezieht sich gemáf seiner Grundentscheidung auf den 
lukanischen Text, láBt aber die zweite Hálfte von Lk. 9,31 weg. Für ihn 
wie für Satornil verkündet die himmlische Stimme, daf das Hóren auf 
Moses und Elia beendet ist und der auf dem Berg geoffenbarte Christus 
ein anderer als der des Schópfers ist. Móghlicherweise hat Markion diese 
Erkenntnis seinem Bibeltext in Form einer. Kurzerklárung (*Scholion") 
beigegeben, wenn man ihm und nicht Tertullian in der Aussage *Hoc 


** So Fórster, Marcus Magus (o. Anm. 38) 250. 254f. 

*' Ob das ein Symbol für alle Áonen ist, wie Fórster, ebd. 254, meint, làft sich 
nicht sicher sagen. Náher liegt die Überlegung von Dornseiff, Alphabet (o. Anm. 36) 
131: *"Inooüg hat die Psephos 888 ([Iren., haer.] I 15,2). Dieselbe Zahl 888 kommt 
heraus, (15,2) wenn die Ogdoas von Buchstaben, die Xpeitóg enthált, mit 10 *verflochten' 
wird. Deshalb enthált auch das griechische Alphabet 8 Einer, 8 Zehner, 8 Hunderter, 
ohne die 3 éxntonpo". Zu Jesus als A und Q vgl. Apk. 21,6, Clem. Alex., str. 6,141,7. 

*5 Schon F. Sagnard, La gnose valentinienne et le témoignage de saint Irénée (Paris 
1947) 380/2, kann in diesem Detail den einzigen ernsthaften Unterschied zwischen 
Markos und Clemens entdecken. 

* Epiph., haer. 23,6,2; Tert., Marc. 4,22. 

* Vgl. Tert., Marc. 4,22,16; Epiph., haer. 42 schol. 17; Tertullian, Contre Marcion 
4, ed. C. Moreschini/ R. Braun — SC 456 (Paris 2001) 291. 

*' A. von Harnack, Marcion. Das Evangelium vom fremden Gott (Leipzig ?1924 — 
Darmstadt 1960) 297*, weist auf die Schwierigkeit hin, Markionauslegungen und 
Tertullianhypothesen zu unterscheiden. Harnack geht anscheinend auch davon aus, daf 
Markions Deutungen direkt mit dem Bibeltext in Verbindung standen. Ob Tertullian 
an vielen Stellen die Deutung Markions nicht kannte, wie Harnack meint, ist freilich 
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scilicet intelligi voluit vox 1lla de caelo: hic. est filius meus. dilectus, hunc audite! 1d. est 
non Moysen iam et Heliam" die Explikation "id est non . . ." zurechnen darf? 
Tertullian begegnet den Bemerkungen Markions argumentativ, macht also 
das Deutungsgeschehen logisch operationabel,? indem er darauf hinweist, 
daB Details der ntl. Darstellung Markion widersprechen?* und sich als 
Erfüllung atl. Texte am einfachsten kontextualisieren lassen.? Durch die 
Auseinandersetzung mit Markions Bibel entwickeln sich daher in Buch 4 
von adv. Marcionem. entfernt kommentarhafte Züge, denen allerdings die 
technische Durchgestaltung in Form von Lemmabildung etc. ganz abgeht.?? 
An anderer Stelle unterstreicht Tertullian gegen Markion u.a. mit der Ver- 
klárung die Zuverlássigkeit der Sinneserfahrung der Jünger und damit die 
Realitàt des Kórpers gerade des góttlichen Christus." 


unsicher; ebenso kann man vermuten, da) Markion seinem Text an vielen Stellen gar 
keine Explikation beigefügt hat. 

? 'lert., Marc. 4,22,1; "id es'"—"ovtéotw"—41st eine allgemeine Formel der Explikation, 
taucht aber geháuft in kommentierender Literatur auf: Von den gut 20000 TLG-Belegen 
stammt der Grofiteil von Exegeten wie Philo, Clemens, Origenes, Alexander von Aphro- 
disias, Athanasios, Basilios, Johannes Chrysostomos, Didymos, Johannes Philoponos, 
Simplikios, Olympiodor, Asklepios, Eustathios Philol. und aus der Scholienliteratur. Auch 
im lateinischen Bereich hegt der Schwerpunkt in kommentierenden Schriften etwa eines 
Marius Victorinus, Hilarius, Ambrosius, Ambrosiaster, Hieronymus, Augustinus. Tertul- 
lan verwendet die Formel in seinen Schriften, bes. in apol. und Marc., durchgàngig. 

55 Vgl. zB. die Konditionierungen in Tert., Marc. 4,22,2; 22,6; 22,9; 22,16 ("si . . .), 
die Bezeichnung des Gedankens in 22,16 mit "argumentum". Ebenso kann man erwá- 
gen, ob nicht anstelle von Markion (so Harnack, Marcion [o. Ánm. 51] 300*) Tertullian 
selbst hypothetisch die Überlegung in 4,22,6 angebracht hat, Petri Worte "er wufite 
nicht, was er sagte", kónnten—aus Sicht Markions fülschlich—so verstanden werden, 
daB Petrus glaube, Christus sei der Christus des Mose und Elia; Tertullian seinerseits 
hàált sie für eine ÁuBerung des Petrus in begnadeter Exstase und wertet sie als Argument 
zugunsten der *neuen Prophetie" (sc. des Montanismus). 

** ZB. Tert, Marc. 4,22,2: Warum ist die Anwesenheit von Moses und Elia über- 
haupt erforderlich? Ihr Gesprách mit Christus weist auf die Nàhe zu ihm hin, desglei- 
chen ihre Teilhabe an seiner Herrlichkeit. 

5 ZB. Tert., Marc. 4,22,9, *Dies ist mein geliebter Sohn" als Einlósung der Ankündi- 
gung von Ps. 2,9; oder: 4,22,11: Die Anwesenheit von Moses und Elia lost Hab. 3,2 
ein; oder 4,22,14f: daB Moses Christus sieht, lóst das góttliche Versprechen an Moses 
aus Ex. 33,12/23 und Num. 12,5 ein, selbst unter der Voraussetzung, da man wie 
Markion Lk. 9,31 unterdrückt; als Einzelargument letzteres bereits bei Iren., haer. 4,20,9, 
und Tert., Prax. 14,7. 

56 "Tert, Marc. 4,22,7, "In montem secedit" scheint aber eine solche Funktion zu 
haben. 

? 'Tert,, an. 17,14. 
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Bei Tertullian selbst findet sich eine Fülle von originellen Einzelbe- 
obachtungen zur Verklárungsgeschichte.? Sie tauchen in argumentativen 
Kontexten auf, lassen aber keine Verbindung zu einem exegetischen 
Hintergrund im eigentlichen Sinn erkennen. Tertullian deutet Schrift, ohne 
auf formelle Techniken zurückzugreifen. 


V 


Auch frühchristliche Texte ohne ein eigentliches exegetisches Anliegen 
behandeln die Verklárungsgeschichte. Sie sind deshalb von Interesse, weil 
sie Fragen anschneiden, die auch der exegetische Zugriff in seinen ver- 
schiedenen Formen kláren móchte. 

Nach NHC II 3 Ev.Ph. $ 26a macht die Verklárung die Polymorphie 
des Erlósers durchschaubar.? Sie offenbart die sein Wesen verbergende 
Anpassung an Engel und Menschen, mit denen er durch seinen Absüeg 
in Kontakt kommt. Der Erlóser zeigt auf dem Berg seine wahre Identütát 
("er wurde grof)"); um sie zu erfassen, muf) er selbst die Fassungskraft der 
Jünger erweitern ("groB machte er die Jünger, damit sie ihn in seiner Grófe 
sehen kónnten"). Beide Aussagen begegneten als Probleme von exc. Theod. 
4f. Da der Sitz im Leben von Ev.Ph. sich nach wie vor der Besümmung 
entzieht, wird man mit Schlüssen vorsichüg sein. Aber es hat den Anschein, 
daB die Aussage von EvPh. $ 26a ohne eine Einsicht, wie sie exc. Theod. 4f 
oder Clemens, str. 6,140,3, gewonnen haben, nicht hátte formuliert wer- 
den kónnen.?' Es hat den Anschein, daf) die akzentuierende Neuverkündigung 
ntl. Aussagen auf exegetischen Erkenntnissen basiert. 

Ahnliches láft sich auch für Szenen in den Act.Pt. und Act, foh. vermuten. 
Act.Pt. 20 legen Petrus eine Rede in den Mund, die dieser als Erklárung des 
gerade gelesenen Evangeliums(abschnittes), eben der Verklárungsgeschichte, 
bezeichnet. Wieder liegt dieselbe Akzentverschiebung gegenüber Mt. 17 
vor: Die Verklárung ist nicht mehr Bestátigung Jesu, sondern offenbart sein 
eigentliches, góttliches Wesen.?' Deswegen ist es lebensgeführlich, ihn auf 


?* Vgl. Anm. 6; 10; 61; 62. 

*? NHOC II 3 EvPh. 57,28/58,10. Zugrunde gelegt wird die rekonstruierende Über- 
setzung: Nag Hammadi Deutsch 1, hg. v. H.-M. Schenke - GCS KGS 2 (Berlin/New 
York 2001). 

$9  H.-M. Schenke (ed., Das Philippus-Evangelium - TU 143 (Berlin 1997) 245, 
móchte sogar eine textliche Verbindung zu exc. Theod. 4f herstellen; das dürfte allerdings 
zu weit gehen. 

*?! Tert, Prax. 23,3, rekurriert noch auf die Funktion der Stimme als Bestátigung 
des Sohnes durch den Vater. 
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dem Berg zu sehen.9 Im góttlichen Sein der Verklárung kann er gerade 
nicht geschaut und seine Stimme nicht beschrieben werden.9 Die Ver- 
klárung macht erfahrbar, daB das Wesen Christi mit den Sinnen nicht zu 
erfassen ist. Da der barmherzige Gott aber unverklárt * effigie hominis" er- 
schienen ist, kann jeder ihn so fassen, wie er es vermag. Nicht die Menschheit 
Christi soll mit der Formulierung "effigie" abgeschwácht werden,58* sondern 
im sichtbaren Jesus ist der unsichtbare Gott aus Barmherzigkeit für die 
Menschen da. Biblisch kontextualisiert: "Er ist im. Vater und der Vater ist 
in ihm" (Joh. 10,38), er ist "die Fülle aller Herrlichkeit"^ (Kombination 
zweier biblischer Begriffe) und zugleich der leidende Gottesknecht (Jes. 
53,4). Seine Existenz ist daher paradox und kann nur in Gegensátzen 
beschrieben werden.9 Seine Fürsorge für die Menschen—nach Act.Pt. 20 
in Bildworten beschreibbar—wird in Act.Pt. 21 durch eine Lichtoffenbarung 
den blinden Witwen zuteil, die durch das offenbarende Licht sehend wer- 
den und jeweils den Herrn als Greis, Jüngling oder Knaben schauen. 
Die Petruspredigt der Act.Pt. prásentiert sich in einer anspruchsvolleren 
Sprache und einer fortgeschritteneren Reflexion über den verklárten Jesus 
als die Exegese, die sich darauf beschránkt, die Sachprobleme—das Wesen 
Christi, den Sinn seiner Menschwerdung, die Aufnahmefáhigkeit der Jünger— 
zu benennen und im Grundsatz zu kláren. Die von der Exegese gegebe- 
nen Antworten, in deren Kern der Verweis auf die Góttlichkeit Jesu steht, 
sind in den Apokryphen vorausgesetzt. Die Apostelakten greifen sie auf 
und gestalten sie erzáhlerisch aus. Die Verschiebungen zwischen den 
Akzenten der ntl. Darstellung und deren Behandlung in den Apostelakten 
basieren auf der deutenden Reflexion des ntl. Inhalts. Anscheinend  wur- 
den die theologischen Aussagen der Apokryphen nicht ohne exegetische 
Vorgaben formuliert, eine Einsicht, die auch für die Darstellung anderer 
ntl. Stoffe in den Apokryphen, etwa der Passionsgeschichte, zu bedenken 


wáre. 


8 Vgl Tert, Prax. 15: Die Jünger schauen nur die Herrlichkeit des dem Leiden 
entgegengehenden Sohnes; hátten sie Gott gesehen, hátten sie sterben müssen. Dialektisch 
denkt Tert., an. 17,14, gegenüber Markion: Die Jünger auf dem Berg sehen und hóren 
zwar in der Tat das sinnlich Zugángliche, aber zugleich verifizieren sie dadurch das 
góttliche Wesen Jesu. Gleiches gilt für den Geschmack des Weines bei der Hochzeit zu 
Kana, das Berühren Christi durch den ungláubigen Thomas und das Zeugnis des 
Johannes von lJoh. 1,1. 

$^ Àhnlich in der Predigt Aci. 7Aom. 143; vgl. Hegem., Arch. 44. 

€^ So TTurowski (o. Ánm. 6) 38. 

$ Die Begriffspaare "groD/klein", "schón/hàBlich", Jüngling/Greis" in Act.Pt. 20 
zeigen nicht die Polymorphie, sondern góttliche und menschliche Qualitáten an. Erst 
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VI 


Ziehen die Apokryphen vermutlich Konsequenzen aus exegetüscher Arbeit, 
indem sie deren Eansichten literarisch neu umsetzen und autoritativ verkündi- 
gen, wird die Exegese selbst in Person des Origenes den eigenen Weg fort- 
setzen und zur umfassenden wissenschaftlichen Kommenterung durch 
Verfeinerung des Instrumentariums und der Ergebnisse voranschreiten und 
die Exegese in ein anspruchsvolles Erziehungsprogramm einbetten.99 Ori- 
genes Auslegung der Verklárungsgeschichte in Mt.Com. 12,36/43 kann 
nicht im einzelnen vorgestellt werden,?' aber die Gründlichkeit und Sorgfalt, 
mit der er den Text behandelt, lá&t erkennen, weshalb er verschiedentlich 
den Vorgángern mangelnde Gelehrsamkeit zum Vorwurf macht. 
Ongenes legt nicht nur das Lemma nach Mt. aus, sondern zieht die 
anderen Synoptiker hinzu. Erst der geordnete T'extvergleich schafft eine 
exegetische Basis. Origenes kennt die Themen und Probleme früherer 
Auslegung. Als Zentralgehalt der Verkláàrung sieht er ebenfalls die Enthüllung 
des wahren Wesens Chrisü an. Daher bescháfügt ihn auch die Frage, wie die- 
ses erfaDt werden kann. Er verweist sowohl auf die Polymorphievorstellung?? 


in Act.Pt. 21 handelt es sich um Polymorphie.—Die wunderbaren Potenzen des gótt- 
lichen Christus rücken in 4cf.oh. 88/93 weiter in den Vordergrund. Die Verklárung 
ist nur mehr eine kurz erwáhnte Erscheinung von vielen anderen. Die Prádikate, die 
in Ác.Pt. 20 die góttliche Seite beschreiben, lassen sich zwar auch in Act,oh. 88/93 
noch so zuordnen, sind aber jetzt wie in Act.Pt. 21 zu Erscheinungsweisen des Irdischen 
geworden; das zeigt die erfahrbare Kórperlichkeit und Unkórperlichkeit des Erlósers.— 
Als Móglichkeit, Auskunft über das Jenseits zu erhalten, wird die Verklárung in Afk.Pt. 
(áth.) 15/7; Frgm. Achmim (griech.) 4/14 genutzt: Die Apostel bitten, einen der gerechten, 
abgeschiedenen Brüder zu sehen. Als Nachgestaltungen der Verklárungsszenerie kann 
man NHC VIII 2 EpPt 134,9/16 oder die nachósterliche Erscheinung NHC III 4 SJC 
91,10/20 ansehen: Der Erlóser hat das Aussehen eines Lichtengels, seine Art ist nicht 
zu beschreiben. Nur das perfekte, nicht das unvollkommene Fleisch kann seine Erscheinung 
aushalten. Weitere Detailmotive wie zB. der Tabor als Offenbarungsstátte (vgl. Ev.Hebr. 
bei Orig., comm. in Joh. 2,12) kónnen unproblematisch in andere literarische Kontexte 
eingehen. 

$9 Vgl. Scholten, Markschies (o. Anm. 2). 

?/ Ongenes, Der Kommentar zum Evangelium nach Mattháus, eingel., übers. v. H,J. 
Vogt — BGL 18 (Stuttgart 1983); G. Bendinelli, Il commentario a Matteo di Origene. 
L'ambito della metodologia scolastica dell'antichità (Rom 1997); M. Eichinger, Die 
Verklárung Christi bei Ongenes. Die Bedeutung des Menschen Jesus in seiner Christologie 
— WBTh 23 (Wien 1969). 

$ Vgl. J.E. Ménard, Transfiguration et polymorphie chez Origéne: Epektasis. Mélanges. 
J. Daniélou, ed. J. Fontaine/Ch. KannengieBer (Paris 1972) 367/72. 
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als auch auf die Maóglichkeit der stufenweisen Erweiterung des Fassungs- 
vermógens, jetzt allerdings, wiederum biblisch kontextualisiert, ethisch gewen- 
det.9 Bei der Anwendung der Auslegungsweisen erweist sich Origenes als 
mafivoll. Die Zahlenauslegung zB. reduziert er im Unterschied zu Markos 
und Clemens auf ein im Text begründetes MaB. Er beschránkt sich darauf, 
schópfungstheologische und soteriologische Bezüge nur für die bei Mt. 
genannte Ziffer Sechs herzustellen. Was die Geltung seiner Auslegungen 
anbelangt, legt sich Origenes grofee Zurückhaltung auf. Wiederholt stellt 
er durch yufjxote oder 1&yo. den hypothetischen Status seiner Meinung her- 
aus."' Die tertullianische Deutung der Petrusreaktion als ekstatisch lehnt er 
nicht ab, hált sie aber entweder für eine Eingebung des bósen Geistes oder 
das Resultat einer eigenen Neigung des Petrus. Im übertragenen Sinn kónnte 
für Origenes gemeint sein, daf) Petrus das Schauen des Geistigen lieben 
gelernt hat und in seinem Inneren eine Hütte erbauen wollte. Moses und 
Elia zeigen die Einheit Christi mit Gesetz und Propheten." 


Fazit 


Wie vermutet, gestatten die Texte keinen Blick auf einen "vorwissen- 
schaftlichen" Zugriff auf den untersuchten Stoff, sondern halten eine Reihe 
von Hinweisen auf methodisch deutende Versuche und Ambitionen aus 
der Zeit bereit, bevor reguláre Kommentare Einzug halten. Es sind inhaltliche 
Fragen an die Texte gewesen, die das Bedürfnis nach der Rezeption oder 


8 Orig., comm. in Mt. 12,36f (152,9/154,9); vgl. Orig., Cels. 2,64: Nur die drei 
Jünger besitzen das Fassungsvermógen; ebd. 4,16: Gott wird nicht verwandelt, nur die 
drei Jünger haben die richtigen Augen; ebd. 6,77: Es gibt verschiedene Gestalten Jesu 
für das Fassungsvermógen. Angewendet auf den Zuhórer des Origenes sind die Kleider 
Jesu die Buchstaben der Evangelien; die Erklárung der Evangelien, die den Gottessohn 
zum Vorschein bringt, macht dem Hórer die Kleider Jesu weifd. Für Meth., res. 3,14,6, 
zeigt die Verklárung: Die Auferstehung geschieht im selben Leibe und nicht, wie Origenes 
meint, in einem anderen; vgl. res. 1,22.25; 3,455. 

7? Orig, comm. in Mt. 12,36: Sechs ist Symbol der sichtbaren Welt. 

7 ufixote: Orig., comm. in Mt. 12,39 (156,3); 40 (159,22); 41 (163,8).— t&xoa: Orig., 
comm. in Mt. 12,39 (156,21); 40 (158,7; 160,10); 42 (165,29; 166,6; 166,27; 167,3); 43 
(168,18); vgl. Bendinelli (o.Anm. 67) 62/6. Das in comm. in Mt. bekannte &ÀA«c kommt 
in 12,36/43 für alternative Auslegungen zwar nicht vor, dafür aber ij. 

7 Vg]. Didaskalie cap. 26: Moses und Elia sind Gesetz und Propheten; Orig., c.Cels. 
6,68, bietet eine übertragene Auslegung: Auf dem geistigen Berg ist Moses das geistige 
Gesetz, Elia das Sinnbild der Weissagung. 
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Schaffung geregelter Auslegungsformen geweckt haben. In exc. 7 heod. 4f 1st 
ein Stück eines frühchristlichen Quaestioneskommentars erhalten. 

Das sachliche Interesse an der Verklárungsgeschichte gilt dem Problem 
der Idenütát Christ mit Gott und der Frage des Fassungsvermógens der 
Jünger. Orthodoxe oder háretische Auslegungen des Evangeliums hángen 
nicht von der Wahl einer bestimmten Methode ab. Auf verschiedenen Deu- 
tungsebenen kónnen unterschiedliche Ergebnisse erzielt werden. Die Ausleger 
greifen nicht selten frühere Auslegungsweisen auf, setzen sich mit ihnen 
auseinander, integrieren sie, wenn móglch, und ergánzen sie. Die Aus- 
gestaltung der ntl. Szene in den Apostelakten ist theologisch anspruchsvoll 
und hat exegetische Einsichten zur Voraussetzung. Origenes erweist sich 
dadurch als weitsichag, daB er methodische Standards wáhlt und unter- 
schiedlichste. Betrachtungsweisen und Deutungen zuláBt, diese aber wie 
seine eigenen Ansichten als Hypothesen prinzipiell der Falsifizierbarkeit 
zugánglich macht. 
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L'UTILISATION DES PARABOLES DANS L'INTERPRÉTATION 
DE LA GNOSE (NH X1,1) 
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LOUIS PAINCHAUD 


SUMMARY: Of all the various Nag Hammadi texts that use parables drawn 
from the New Testament, the Znterpretation of Knowledge (NHC. XL,1) has attrac- 
ted the least scholarly attention, no doubt due to the text's extremely lacu- 
nous state of conservation. But despite the fact that two thirds of the work 
have been lost, it is still possible to identify references to the parable of the 
Sower (Int&now 5,16-19; cf. Mt 13,3b-9 and parallels) and the parable of 
the Good Samaritan (6,19-23 ; cf. Lk 10,29-35), as well as an amalgamation 
of allusions to the parable of the Lost Sheep (Mt 18,10-14 and parallels), that 
of the lamb which must be rescued on the Sabbath (Mt 12,11-12) and the 
tale of the Good Shepherd (Jn 10,1-21), at Int&now 10,202-38. In this arti- 
cle, the function of this material in the Znterpretation of Knowledge will be. exa- 
mined and its use will be situated within the wider context of both gnostic 
and non-gnostic exegesis in early Christianity. 


De tous les textes de Nag Hammadi qui comportent des allusions aux 
paraboles, l'Évangile selon Thomas (NH. 11,2) est celui qui a le plus attiré 
l'attention en raison de son importance pour l'étude de la transmission des 


dits de Jésus.! En dehors de celui-ci, I Ébitre apocryphe de Jacques (NH. 1,2)? 


! On ne compte plus les études consacrées aux différentes paraboles dans l'Frangile 
selon Thomas depuis G. Garitte et L. Cerfaux, « Les paraboles du royaume dans l'"Évangile 
de Thomas" », Le Muséon 70 (1957) 307-327 (repris dans Recueil Lucien Cerfaux : Études 
d'Exégise et d'Histoire Religieuse de Monseigneur Cerfaux. Professeur à lUniwersité de Louvain réunies 
à l'occasion de son soixante-dixiéme annwersaire. 'Tome III. Supplément, Gembloux, Duculot, 
1962, 61-80). Voir en particulier J.-M. Sevrin, « Un groupement de trois paraboles 
contre les richesses dans l'évangile selon Thomas : Ev7À 63, 64, 65 », dans J. Delorme 
(éd.), Les Paraboles évangéliques : Perspectwes nouvelles (XII* congrés de l'ACFEB, Lyon 1987), 
Paris, Cerf, 1989, p. 425-439 ; J.-M. Sevrin, « La rédaction des paraboles dans 
l'Évangile de Thomas », dans M. Rassart-Debergh et J. Ries (éd.), Actes du IV* Congrés 
Copte : Louvatn-la-.Neuve, 5-10 septembre 1988. 'Tome 2. De la linguistique au gnosticisme, Louvain- 
la-Neuve, Institut Orientaliste, 1992, p. 343-354. 

? Voir, à propos de l'emploi des paraboles dans ce texte, D. Rouleau, « Les parabo- 
les du royaume des cieux dans l' Építre apocryphe de Jacques (NH. 1,2) », dans B. Barc (éd.), 


O Koninkljke Brill NV, Leiden, 2003 Vigiltae Christianae 57, 411-436 
Also available online — www.brill.nl 
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l'Évangile de vérité (NH. L3), le Lire de Thomas (NH. 11,7) et le Dialogue du 
Sauveur (NH. I1IL,5) sont les principaux écrits de ce corpus qui citent des 
paraboles ou y font allusion.? L'/nterprétation de la gnose (NH. XL,l), utilise 
également plusieurs paraboles, mais n'a jamais fait l'objet d'une étude par- 
ticuliére à cet égard. Cette situation s'explique sans doute d'une part par 
le fait que le texte lui-méme, en raison de son piétre état de conservation, 
a trés peu attiré l'attention des chercheurs et que, d'autre part, les réfé- 
rences qu'on y trouve à des paraboles sont concentrées dans la premiére 
moitié du document, qui est la plus mal conservée, de sorte que ces maté- 
riaux ne s'y trouvent qu'à l'état fragmentaire, entourés de lacunes et ne 
sont reconnaissables que gráce aux quelques éléments caractéristiques qu'ils 
ont conservés. Il est donc quasi impossible de déterminer leur relation au 
texte néo-testamentaire, de sorte qu'elles ne présentent aucun intérét pour 
l'étude de la transmission des dits de Jésus. Il est néanmoins possible de 
faire un certain nombre d'observations intéressantes concernant leur inter- 
prétation et leur fonction à l'intérieur de ce texte. 

Nous allons donc présenter briévement cet écrit peu connu qu'est 
l'Interprétation de la gnose et les principaux travaux qui lui ont été consacrés. 
Nous passerons ensuite en revue les différentes paraboles auxquelles il fait 
référence, dans l'ordre de leur apparition dans le texte, soit la parabole 
du semeur (5,16-19), celle du bon samaritain et son interprétation (6,17- 
36), un tissu d'allusions à la parabole de la brebis perdue, au dit de la 
brebis tombée dans un puits le jour du sabbat et au bon berger (10,17- 
36), en comparant leur utilisation à celle que l'on rencontre dans d'autres 
textes gnostiques ou non gnostiques, et nous examinerons leur fonction 
particuliére dans le contexte de l'/nterprétation de la gnose.* 


Colloque international sur les textes de .Nag Hammadi (Québec, 22-25 aoüt 1978), Bibliothéque 
copte de Nag Hammadi, section « Études », 1, Québec/Louvain, Presses de l'Université 
Laval/Peeters, 1981, p. 181-189. 

? J.-M. Sevrin a consacré une bréve étude aux paroles et paraboles de Jésus dans 
trois de ces écrits, « Paroles et paraboles de Jésus dans des écnts gnostiques coptes », 
dans J. Delobel (éd.), Logia. Les paroles de jésus — The Sayings of jesus. Mémorial joseph 
Coppens, Bibliotheca ephemeridum theologicarum Lovaniensium, 59, Louvain, Peeters, 
1992, p. 517-528. L'ouvrage d'A. Orbe, Parábolas Evangélicas en San Ireneo, Biblioteca de 
Autores Cristianos, Madrid, La Editorial Catolica, 1972, 2 vol.) date d'une époque oà 
les textes de Nag Hammadi étaient encore difficilement accessibles. Il demeure toute- 
fois essentiel pour l'interprétation des paraboles avant Irénée, notamment chez les auteurs 
hétérodoxes, valentiniens ou non valentiniens. 

* Nous n'aborderons pas ici les problémes théoriques et méthodologiques relatifs à 
la définition de l'allusion comme procédé littéraire et à son repérage. On pourra se 
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l]. L'Interprétation de la. gnose 


On ne connait de ce texte qu'un seul témoin en trés mauvais état. 
Clairement délimité par un titre final (fhermenia ntgnósis 21,35), il couvre les 
21 premiéres pages du codex XI de Nag Hammadi, l'un des plus mal pré- 
servés de cette collection. Seule la partie inférieure des feuillets est conser- 
vée, dans une proportion qui va du quart aux trois-quarts, de sorte que 
plus de la moitié de la surface inscrite est perdue et qu'on ne compte 
qu'une cinquantaine de lignes complétes sur un total estimé de 795. 

Tel qu'il apparait dans l'édition fac-similé,le codex XI est donc en 
grande partie le résultat d'un patent travail de reconstruction.! Deux édi- 
tions critiques accompagnées de traductions en ont été publiées à ce jour, 
l'editio princebs accompagnée d'une traduction anglaise? et une seconde édi- 
tion accompagnée d'une traduction allemande ;? une troisiéme édition, qui 
est à la base du présent article, est en préparation. Outre ces éditions et 


référer à ce sujet à notre article, « The Use of Scripture in Gnostic Literature », Journal 
of Early Christian Studies 4 (1996) 129-147, et à la documentation à laquelle il renvoie. 

? Nous avons utilisé pour le copte la table de transcription donnée dans M. Tardieu 
et J.-D. Dubois, Zntroduciton à la litérature gnostique, Y. Collections retrouvées avant 1945, Paris, 
Cerf/Éditions du CNRS, 1986, p. 145. 

$ J.M. Robinson (éd.), 7he Facsimile Edition of the .Nag Hammadi Codices. Published under 
the Auspices of the Department of Antiquities of the Arab. Republic of Egypt in. Conjuncton with. the 
United Natons Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. Codex XI, XII and XIII, Leiden, 
Brill, 1973. 

? Pour une description codicologique détaillée, voir J.D. Turner, « Introduction to 
Codex XI », dans C.W. Hedrick (éd.), Nag Hammad: Codex XI, XII, XIII, Nag Hammadi 
Studies, 28, Leiden, Brill, 1990, p. 3-11. 

$ J.D. Turner et E. H. Pagels, « NHC XI, 1 : The Interpretation of Knowledge 1,1- 
22,34 », dans C.W. Hedrick (éd.), Nag Hammadi XI, XII, XIII, Nag Hammadi Studies, 
28, Leiden, Brill, 1990, p. 21-88. 

? U.-K. Plisch, Dw Auslegung der. Erkenntmis. ((Nag-Hammadi-Codex XI, 1) : Herausgegeben, 
überselzt und erklürt, 'Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur, 
142, Berlin, Akademie-Verlag, 1996. 

! Gette troisiéme édition critique accompagnée d'une traduction frangaise, d'une 
introduction, d'un commentaire et d'index est préparée par W.-P. Funk, L. Painchaud 
et E. Thomassen pour la Bibliothéque copte de Nag Hammadli. Il faut ajouter aux édi- 
tions précédentes le texte copte établi par W.-P. Funk et publié dans Concordance des tex- 
tes de .Nag Hammadi. Les codices X et XIa, Biblhiothéque copte de Nag Hammadi, section 
« Concordances », 6, Québec/Louvain-Paris, Les Presses de l'Université Laval/Peeters, 
2000, p. 312-319. 
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traductions, quelques rares études ont été consacrées à ce texte, en tout 
ou en partie."! 

Le mauvais état de conservation de l'écrit rend. difficile l'identification 
de son genre littéraire, et C. Colpe, à qui l'on en doit la premiére des- 
cription, ne dit rien à ce sujet." Par la suite, K. Koschorke l'a présenté 
comme une sorte de Gemeindeordnung," alors que E. Pagels a proposé 
d'y voir une homélie qui aurait pu étre destinée à €tre prononcée dans 
un cadre cultuel, sur la base de certaines caractéristiques littéraires, en par- 
ticulier de l'utilisation des pronoms personnels des premiére et deuxiéme 
personnes du pluriel. Récemment, S. Emmel a contesté cette opinion, 
arguant que la deuxiéme personne du pluriel n'est attestée qu'à l'intérieur 
de citations scripturaires, et que la deuxiéme personne du singulier est au 
contraire bien attestée, ce qui suggérerait plutót un destinataire individuel 
qu'une communauté. En conséquence, et nonobstant le fait que le début 
de l'écrit est perdu et qu'il ne comporte aucune formule épistolaire finale, 
Emmel propose d'y voir une sorte d'épitre philosophique que l'on pour- 
rait comparer à d'autres oeuvres comme le 7raité sur la résurrection (NH. 1,4) 
ou la Lettre de Ptolémée à Flora. 


!! K. Koschorke, « Eine neugefundene gnostische Gemeindeordnung : Zum Thema 
Geist und Amt im frühen Christentum », Zeitschrifl für Theologie und Kirche (1979) 30-60 ; 
voir aussi, K. Koschorke, « Gnostc Instructions on the Organization of the congrega- 
tion: The Tractate Interpretation of Knowledge from CG XI», dans B. Layton (éd.), 
The Rediscovery of Gnosticism :. Proceedings. of the. International. Conference on. Gnostiism at. Yale, 
JNew Haven, Connecticut, March. 28-31, 1978. Volume Two: Sethian Gnosticism, Studies in 
the History of Religion, 41, Leiden, Brill, 1981, p. 757-769. M. Desjardins, Sim in 
Valentimanism, SBL. Dissertations Series, 108, Atlanta, Scholars Press, 1990, p. 101-105 ; 
U.-K. Plisch, « Die Rezeption bekannter und unbekannter Herrenworte in NHC XI », 
dans W. Beltz (éd.), Der Gottesspruch in der Kopt. Literatur: Hans-Martin. Schenke zum | 65. 
Geburtstag, Halle, 1994, p. 84-91. L'étude la plus récente est celle de S. Emmel, 
« Exploring the Pathway That Leads from Paul to Gnosticism. What Is the Genre of 
The Interpretation of Knowledge (NHC XI,1) », dans M. Fassnacht, A. Leinháupl-Wilke 
et S. Lücking (éd.), Die Weisheit. Ursprünge und. Rezeption. Festschnfl für Karl Lóning zum 65. 
Geburtstag, Neutestamentliche Abhandlungen, n. F., 44, Münster, Aschendorff, 2003, 
p. 257-276. Voir aussi la recension de l'édition de Plisch par G. Wurst, Jahrbuch für Antike 
und Christentum 44 (2001) 234-237. 

7? C. Colpe, « Heidnische, jüdische und christliche Überlieferung in den Schriften 
aus Nag Hammadi III », Jahrbuch für Antike und Christentum 17 (1974) 109-125. 

55 K. Koschorke, « Eine neugefundene gnostische Gemeindeordnung », p. 31-34. 

^ Voir E. Pagels et J.D. Turner, « NHC XI, 1: The Interpretation of Knowledge », 
p. 21-22. 

P $. Emmel, « Exploring the Pathway That Leads from Paul to Gnosticism », p. 7-9. 
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Quoi qu'il en soit de son genre littéraire, l'/nterprétation de la gnose est clai- 
rement un écrit de circonstances destiné à apaiser la jalousie de certain(s) 
membre(s) insatisfait(s) d'une position percue comme inférieure au sein 
d'une communauté en regard de membres dotés de dons spirituels.'9 Il 
sagit donc d'un texte dont la fonction est de rétablir ou de conforter 
l'unité d'une communauté aux prises avec des tensions internes." Les pages 
15 à 20, dont l'accent est nettement parénétque, exhortent, à la 2* personne 
du singulier, un destinataire à se satisfaire d'appartenir à une communauté 
dont tous les membres ont la méme téte, le Christ (16,26b-30a) et à se 
réjouir des dons regus par les autres membres en les considérant comme 
siens (16,22b-26a). Alors que cette section comporte de forts accents pau- 
liniens, on n'y trouve apparemment aucun matériau évangélique. En revan- 
che, les pages qui précédent, dont les huit premiéres nous sont parvenues 
dans un état trés fragmentaire, et dont la fonction parait étre, dans l'éco- 
nomie générale du traité, de préparer cette parénése, contiennent un maté- 
riau néo-testamentaire plus diversifié. On y trouve en effet plusieurs allu- 
sions à la crucifixion (1,21 ; 5,30-38 ; 13,25b-38), un enchainement de quatre 
logia attribués au « maitre vivant » en 9,28-35 : 9,28-30a (Mt 23,9) ; 9,50b- 
31a (Mt 5,142) ; 9,31b-33a (Mt 12,50a ; Mc 3,34b-35a ; Lc 7,21 ; EvThom 
log 99) et 9,33b-35a (Mt 16,26a ; Mc 8,36 ; Lc 9,25).'? Pour ce qui concerne 
la datation et la provenance de l'écrit, la copie qui nous en est parvenue 
doit sans doute étre datée du début de la seconde moitié du IV* siécle, 
date de la fabrication du codex VII de Nag Hammadi,? puisque le scribe 


!5 En ce sens, il ne s'adresse pas au « peüt cercle des élus », comme le suggérent 
E. Pagels et J.D. Turner (« NHC XI, 1: The Interpretation of Knowledge », p. 30), 
mais probablement, comme le suggére Emmel (« Exploring the Pathway That Leads 
from Paul to Gnosticism », p. 16), à un membre inférieur (a lesser member) ; I. Dunderberg 
exprime une opinion analogue dans une introduction générale au valentinisme qui sera 
publiée dans un livre intitulé 7A Other Side (&. Marjanen et P. Luomanen éd.). 

" [I s'agit donc d'un texte qui, du point de vue rhétorique, appartient au genre déli- 
bératif, et plus particuliérement à la rhétorique de la réconciliation ; voir à ce sujet, 
M.M. Mitchell, Paul and the Rhetoric of. Reconciliation. An. Exegetical Investigatwn of the Language 
and Composition of 1. Connthnans, Tübingen, J.C.B. Mohr, 1991. 

!* E, Thomassen présentera, à leur propos, une communication intitulée « An Unknown 
Sayings Gospel» lors de la réunion annuelle de la Society of Biblical Literature des 
États-Unis à Atlanta en novembre 2003. 

9? Cf. J. M. Robinson (éd.), 7he Facsimile Edition of the .Nag Hammadi Codices. Published 
under the Auspnces of the Department of Antiquities of the Arab. Republic of Egypt in. Conjunction 
with the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. Codex VII, Leiden, Brill, 
1972, p. ix. 
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qui a copié ce codex a également copié les deux derniers traités du codex 
XL? Quant à la datation de sa rédaction originale en grec, il est difficile 
de se prononcer ; toutefois, il est certain que cet écrit présente des affinités 
particuliéres de style et de contenu avec les Extraits de Théodote, et avec 
lÉvangile de vérité?! mais aussi avec le Traité sur la résurrection. 

C'est également dans la premiére moitié du texte que l'on rencontre les 
emprunts aux paraboles, auxquels nous consacrons cet article. Selon leur 
ordre d'apparition dans le texte, on y trouve d'abord peut-étre un écho 
ou une allusion possible à la parabole du grain de sénevé (Mt 13,31-32 
parr.) en 2,24-28 ;? puis un emprunt à la parabole du semeur (Mt 13,4-8 
parr.) en 5,16-21a (?), apparemment suivie de son interprétation ou d'une 
autre parabole (5,21b-302) ; puis à la page suivante, la parabole lucanienne 
du bon samaritain (6,19?-25a?), suivie d'une application à la situation du 
narrateur et du destinataire de l'écrit (6,25b-38?) ; en 10,18-11,35a, un dis- 
cours du Sauveur à l'àme amalgame subtilement un réseau d'allusions à 
la parabole de la brebis perdue (Lc 15,3-7, cf. Mt 18,12-14), empruntant 
à la fois aux versions matthéenne et lucanienne, au dit de la brebis tom- 
bée dans un puits le jour du sabbat (Mt 12,11-12 et par.) et à la para- 
bole du bon berger (]n 10,1-18) ; enfin, en 14,13-15a.24b-25, apparait 
peut-étre une allusion à la parabole de l'ivraie (Mt 13,24-30).? 


? Voir J.M. Robinson (éd.), 77e Facsimile Edition of the .Nag Hammadi Codices. Published 
under the Auspices of the Department of Antiquities of the Arab. Republic of Egypt in. Conjuncton 
with the. United Nations. Educational, Scientific and. Cultural. Organization. Introduction, Leiden, 
Brill, 1984, p. 85-86. 

? E. Pagels et J.D. Turner, « NHC XI, 1 : The Interpretation of Knowledge », p. 21. 

? Étant donné l'état extrémement lacunaire de ces lignes, nous nous limiterons à 
observer qu'il semble étre question sur cette page d'une « [grande égli]se rassemblée à 
parür de [........ pletit. » (2,26b-28a), alors qu'on trouve le verbe « planter » (2,24 
[ntjahoujau) deux lignes plus haut. La métaphore de l'église comme plantation, un motif 
paulinien (1 Co 3,6) qui a des antécédents vétéro-testamentaires bien connus (Ex 15,17 ; 
Is 5,7 etc.), semble sous-tendre ce passage. Étant donné la présence assez probable du 
mot église au début de la ligne 27, du mot « petit » à la ligne 28 et la restitution trés 
probable du mot « grand » (nac) à la hgne 26, il est possible que cette métaphore soit 
doublée d'une allusion à la parabole du grain de sénevé (Mt 13,31-32 ; Mc 4,30-32 ; Lc 
13,18-19). 

^ Suivant immédiatement un passage qui semble discuter de l'interprétation du mot 
ovuvtéAewx (14,10), il est question de semences qui « résisteront » (?) (/najra[nech]e «*&véyew, 
restitution trés incertaine) jusqu'à ce que toutes soient triés (Jantepte/r]f rekkrine 14,13-152). 
La proximité des mots onzépua, ovvtéAeiux et du verbe éxxpivew (séparer, trier), pour- 
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Nous allons maintenant considérer chacun des passages que nous venons 
de mentionner et l'utilisation qu'ils font de ces paraboles. 


2. La parabole du semeur (Mt 13,3b-9 ; Mc 4,3-9 ; Lc 6,4-8, Ev Th 34,5b-16a [9]) 


La premiére parabole, dont l'identification ne fait aucun doute, malgré 
le mauvais état de conservation du passage, est la parabole du semeur, 
reconnaissable à la séquence des éléments conservés (5,16-19). En effet, la 
mention d'une sorte (5,16 : abal // é&A0ev Mt 13,3b) suivie de celle du 
chemin (5,17 Anthie // napà viv 000v Mt 13,4) puis de la triple répétition 
de hnkaue ou hnkekaue de (5,17.18 et 19 // àAXa 6€ (Mt 13,5.7.8), corres- 
pondent bien à la séquence de ces mémes éléments dans la parabole du 
semeur, de sorte que l'on peut resttuer avec un haut degré de probabi- 
lité un texte correspondant à la traduction suivante :?* 


.. .]'* sortir ici bas. [Quelques-uns sont tombés]" sur le chemin ; d'autres, [sur 
le roc ;]'? d'autres encore, il les a [jetés dans les épineux ;"] d'autres enfin 
[donnérent du] bl[é . . .] 


Aprés une ligne et demie oü toute tentative de reconstruction s'est avé- 
rée infructueuse, les mots « et/avec l'ombre » (mnthaeibes 5,21) semblent 
marquer la fin de cette unité.? Le mot eish[éte] (« i900), qui suit, introduit 


rait bien évoquer la parabole du bon grain et de l'ivraie, qui est propre à Matthieu 
(13,24-30), et son application à la fin du monde en Mt 13,36-43 (tfj ovvteAeiq too ai&voc 
13,40). Pour les références à cette parabole dans les écrits gnostiques, voir A. Orbe, 
Parábolas Evangélicas, vol. I, p. 289-386. 

^ Voir le texte copte établi par W.-P. Funk, Concordance des textes de Nag Hammadi. Les 
Codices X et Xla, p. 313. Les restitutions de Turner et de Plisch différent légérement, 
mais sans que cela n'affecte la compréhension du passage. Pour le détail, on se réfé- 
rera à la liste de critique textuelle établie par Funk, :bid., p. xxiii. 

5 Cette mention ne provient pas de la parabole du semeur, mais n'appartient pro- 
bablement pas encore au développement suivant, expansion ou nouvelle parabole, qui 
semble commencer en 21b seulement. Deux hypothéses sont envisageables. Peut-étre 
faut-il donner à ce mot dans le sens technique qu'il revét dans certains textes gnosti- 
ques pour désigner les réalités inférieures, toutefois l'article singuher rend moins vrai- 
semblable cette hypothése. D'autre part, il n'est pas impossible que ce mot provienne 
de la parabole du grain de sénevé, oà le mot « ombre » n'apparait toutefois que dans 
le texte de Marc: «...en sorte que les oiseaux du ciel peuvent s'abriter sous son 
ombre » (oxó tijv oxtav aoro. Mc 4,32b). À l'intérieur méme de notre écrit, on peut 
invoquer en faveur de cette hypothése, le texte, trés mal conservé de 2,24-27, qui com- 
porte peut-étre un écho à cette parabole (voir supra, note 22). La fin de la formule 
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probablement une explication de la parabole, dont les quatre premiéres 
lignes sont presque totalement perdues. La phrase suivante, introduite par 
GÀAó en 27b, semble commencer un nouveau développement. La parabole 
du semeur parait donc réduite à la mention des mauvais sols dans lesquels 
tombe le grain : le chemin, le roc, les épineux. Sont omises non seulement 
les descriptions du sort de ce grain, mais aussi, et cela est plus étonnant, 
car ce sont là précisément les éléments qui retiennent le plus l'attention 
de l'allégorése ancienne, la mention de la bonne terre, ainsi que celle des 
rendements du grain tombé dans cette bonne terre, «l'un trente, l'autre 
soixante, l'autre cent » (Mt 13,8). D'autre part, un élément étranger à la 
parabole y est introduit ; en effet, la formule « donner/produire du fruit » 
(éOiGoo xapróv Mt 13,8b ; Mc 4,8b ; éxotnoev kxoapnzóv Lc 8,8b) est proba- 
blement remplacée par ££ souo (€ *owttov ói50vow), donner du 5, qu'il faut 
trés vraisemblablement restituer à la ligne 19.?^ Ces omissions et cet ajout 
réduisent la structure quaternaire de la parabole évangélique à une oppo- 
sition binaire qu'on peut schématiser ainsi : 


chemin, pierre, épineux / (bonne terre) 
(pas de fruit) / blé 


Enfin, l'ajout de l'expression « ici-bas » (hnnima, litt. « dans ces lieux-ci ») 
aprés le verbe « sortir », au début de la ligne 16, tout en évoquant le texte 
de la parabole « Voici que sortzt le semeur pour semer », suggére une inter- 
prétation cosmologique opposant un monde supérieur, d'ou viendrait le 
Semeur (et la semence), et ce monde-ci.? Quant à la semence, il faut pro- 
bablement lidentifier aux áàmes tombées dans la matiére comme le sug- 


eucharistique de Marc le Mage rapportée par lrénée atteste cet amalgame des deux 
paraboles: ...éykatooneí(pouvoa tóv Kóxkov too owüneog eig viv &yoÜnv yv «... en 
semant le grain de sénevé dans la bonne terre. » (Adv. Haer., I, 13, 2; A. Rousseau 
et L. Doutreleau, /rénée de Lyon, Contre les Hérésies, Livre [. Édition critique, tome IT, Texte 
et. Traduction (Sources chrétiennes, 264), Paris, Cerf, 1979, p. 192-193 ; voir à ce propos 
le commentaire de F.-M.-M. Sagnard, La gnose valentintenne et le témoignage de saint. [rénée. 
Paris, J. Vrin, 1947, p. 416-417. 

^6 hn]kaue de an. [auti]so[uo . . . ], restitution proposée par Plisch. Il propose en apparat 
critique /n]kaue de an. [auti]so[uo nse nkob] (d'autres enfin [donnérent du] bl[é au centu- 
ple], (Die Auslegung der. Erkenntnis, p. 16-17). 

? L'expression copte nima ou neeima, désigne toujours, dans l'/ntenprétation de la gnose, 
ce monde-ci, c'est-à-dire le monde inférieur (cf. 4,28 ; 6,25 ; 12,24 ; 17,37 ; voir aussile 
Traité sur la résurrection 46,9.11 ; 47,14.26 ; le Traité tripartite 59,26 ; Marsanes 10,13 et 25,19). 
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gére Plisch.? Lue dans cette perspective, la parabole du semeur se présen- 
terait, tout comme celle du bon samaritain à la page suivante, comme une 
métaphore du sort des ámes :ci-bas. La récurrence de l'expression « ici- 
bas », que l'on retrouvera dans l'interprétation de la parabole du bon sama- 
ritain (5,16 ; 6,[25]), bien que banale, fournit un premier fil conducteur qui 
permet de rattacher l'interprétation des deux paraboles l'une à l'autre. 
Peut-on aller plus loin dans l'analyse de l'interprétation de cette para- 
bole? On observera que la structure quaternaire de la parabole est réduite 
à une opposition binaire : il y a la semence qui tombe sur le chemin, la 
pierre, ou dans les épines (et ne donne pas de fruit) d'un cóté, et de l'autre 
cóté, celle qui donne du blé. L' Évangile de vérité comporte une allusion pro- 
bable à la méme parabole, qui repose sans doute sur le méme type d'inter- 
prétation binaire : « Car qui n'a pas de racine n'a pas non plus de fruit » 
(28,16-18). De méme, Irénée (Adv. Haer. I, 7, 5) témoigne d'une interpré- 
tation binaire de cette parabole chez les valentiniens, oü toutefois ce n'est 
pas la semence qui figure l'àme, mais bien le sol qui recoit la semence :? 


Les ámes, disent-ils, se subdivisent en deux catégories : celles qui sont bonnes 
par nature et celles qui sont mauvaises. Les ámes bonnes sont celles qui ont 
une capacité réceptive par rapport à la semence ; au contraire, celles qui sont 
mauvaises par nature ne peuvent en aucun cas recevoir cette semence. 


Il reste à expliquer l'introduction du blé dans la parabole du semeur.? 
On peut penser, comme le suggére Plisch,?' que le remplacement de l'expres- 
sion « donner/produire du fruit» par «donner du blé» ne joue aucun 
róle, ce «blé» provenant, par simple contamination, de la parabole de 
l'ivraie (Mt 13,24-30) ou de la parabole de la semence qui pousse d'elle- 
méme (Mc 4,26-29), qui se trouvent dans le méme contexte que la para- 
bole du semeur chez Matthieu ou chez Marc. Toutefois, il est plus probable, 


7^ Dye Auslegung der Erkenntnis, p. 91. La restitunon de la forme plurielle gréco-copte 
nps[uch]au[e]ie, proposée par J. Turner en 5,26, suggére une interprétation qui identifierait 
les ámes à cette semence, désignant ici sans doute l'élément spirituel dans la matiére. 
Cette assimilation de l'élément spirituel ou des àámes dans le monde à une semence est 
courante dans les sources gnostiques, et en particulier valentiniennes depuis Valentin 
lui-méme ; voir F.-M.-M. Sagnard, La gnose valentinienne, p. 654 s.v. onéppya ; voir aussi, 
chez les nassénes d'Hippolyte, Aefutatio, V, 8, 29-30 (P. Wendland, Hippolytus. Werke, 
Band III, Refutatio Omnium Haeresium, GCS, Leipzig, J.C. Hinrichs, 1916, p. 94, 173). 

? A. Rousseau et L. Doutreleau, Jrénée de Lyon, Contre les Hérésies, Livre 1, p. 113. 

? Bien qu'en partie restituée, cette mention est matériellement trés probable. 

?! Dye Auslegung der Erkenntnis, p. 90. 
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à notre avis, que cet ajout ait une fonction précise dans l'économie de 
notre traité. En effet, la parabole du semeur ne se préte pas aisément à 
une interprétation binaire, alors que c'est précisément le cas de la para- 
bole de l'vraie, qui oppose celle-ci au blé. On peut donc penser que 
l'auteur a introduit la mention du blé dans sa citation implicite de la para- 
bole du semeur dans le but d'évoquer dans l'esprit du lecteur la parabole 
de l'ivraie (Mt 13,24-30) et de l'amener à s'identifier lui-méme au « bon 
grain » semé ici-bas ;? un tel amalgame est parfaitement cohérent avec une 
interprétation de la parabole qui identifie le grain. semé, et non la terre, 
aux ámes. 

Selon toute apparence, notre passage aurait donc pour fonction d'éta- 
blir, sur un mode elliptique et en empruntant à deux paraboles, une oppo- 
sition binaire entre deux catégories d'étres, l'une bonne, l'autre mauvaise, 
la bonne étant représentée par le fait de produire du blé. Appliqué à la 
situation de la communauté à laquelle s'adresse le texte, ce passage aurait 
vraisemblablement pour fonction d'introduire une distincüon entre deux 
catégories de membres, ceux qui produisent du fruit et ceux qui sont 
stériles. 

Le matériau emprunté à cette parabole aurait donc pour fonction de 
dépeindre le sort des àmes ici-bas, en distnguant celles qui « donnent du 
blé » et celles qui n'en donnent pas. Replacée dans l'économie générale 
de l'écrit, cette parabole anticipe et prépare l'analogie qui sera développée 
dans la partie parénétique de l'homélie, entre les membres de la commu- 
nauté et des plantes dont les racines formeraient un réseau, de sorte que 
le fruit de chacune serait le fruit de toutes (19,31-37). Ce premier maté- 
riau parabolique devrait avoir pour fonction d'amener le ou les destinatai- 
res de l'écrit à s'identifier à la semence qui produit du fruit, ce qui parait 
cohérent avec la partie parénétique de l'écrit, qui cherche à persuader ce 
méme destinataire, apparemment jaloux des fruits produits par les autres 
membres, que les fruits de chacun sont les fruits de tous. 

Cette utilisation de la parabole du semeur n'est pas originale en soi, 
puisque dés le II* siécle, on peut observer deux traditions d'interprétation 
qui, toutes les deux, l'utilisent pour marquer des distinctions entre les hom- 
mes. Toutefois, en omettant la mention de la bonne terre, l'auteur esca- 
mote l'élément principal sur lequel se fonde l'une de ces interprétations, 
soit la « bonne terre » interprétée comme le bon récepteur de la parole. 


? Cette hypothése est d'autant plus vraisemblable que l'écrit semble comporter une 
allusion voilée à cette parabole en 14,13-16a ; voir supra, note 23. 
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Clément d'Alexandrie, qui interpréte les différents terrains comme se rap- 
portant à la différence des ámes recevant la parole (Stromates I, 1, 3; cf. 
aussi I, 7, 15 9, 15; 37, 2 ; VI, 59, 2), est un témoin de cette tradition her- 
méneutique à laquelle il faut également rattacher la formule marcosienne 
citée par Irénée (Adv. Haer. I, 13, 2) que nous avons mentionnée plus 
haut, ainsi que la finale de la Lettre de Ptolémée à Flora (7, 10). 

Cette interprétation binaire de la parabole à laquelle semble se ratta- 
cher l'emploi qui en est fait dans l'/nterprétation de la. gnose n'est cependant 
pas la seule qui ait cours à cette époque. Irénée lui-méme témoigne en 
effet d'une autre ligne d'interprétation selon laquelle les différents rende- 
ments énumérés en Mt 13,8 s'appliqueraient aux différences d'habitation 
des sauvés dans le ciel (Adv. Haer., V, 36, 2) ^ 


Telle sera la différence d'habitation entre ceux qui auront produit cent pour 
un, soixante pour un, trente pour un : les premiers seront enlevés aux cieux, 
les seconds séjourneront dans le paradis, les troisiémes habiteront la cité : c'est 
la raison pour laquelle le Seigneur a dit qu'il y avait de nombreuses demeu- 
res chez son Pére. 


Curieusement, aucune des sources valentüniennes qui nous sont parve- 
nues ne semble user de cette parabole pour fonder la distinction des trois 
races, hylique, psychique et pneumatique.? D'autre part, aucun texte de 
Nag Hammadi, hormis l'Érangile selon Thomas, ne semble faire référence à 
cette parabole. Ce passage de l'/nterprétation de la gnose ajoute donc un nou- 
veau témoin de l'interprétanon de cette parabole dans une perspective 


5 « Ces observations pourront, quand le temps en sera venu, vous aider beaucoup, 
si, aprés avoir recu comme une bonne et belle terre des semences fécondantes, vous 
faites apparaitre le fruit qui en est issu. » (Épiphane, Panarion, 33, 7, 10; G. Quispel, 
Plolémée. Lettre à Flora, Sources chrétüennes, 24 bis, Paris, Cerf, 1949, p. 68-69). 

* A. Rousseau, L. Doutreleau, et al, Jrénée de Lyon. Contre les Hérésies, lave V. Édition 
critique d'aprés les versions. arménienne et. latine, Xome IL, Texte et traduction, Sources chrétien- 
nes, 153, Paris, Cerf, 1969, p. 456-459. 

5 Méme lorsque la métaphore de la semence est associée à cette disünction des trois 
races, comme par exemple en Extr. Théod., 51-53. 

*?€ Les références données par Evans et al. sont trompeuses. En effet, des trois passa- 
ges de la Lettre apocryphe de jacques listés en référence à Mt 13,3-8, le premier est la para- 
bole du dataer (NH I 7,22-35), le second, la parabole du froment (8,16-22), et le troi- 
siéme, celle de l'épi de blé (12,20-30) ; bien qu'il s'agisse là de trois paraboles « du 
Royaume », aucune ne fait référence de facon explicite ou implicite à celle du semeur ; 
voir C.A. Evans, R.L. Webb, et al, .Nag Hammad:i and the Bible. A. Synopsis and. Index, 
New Testament Tools and Studies, 18, Leiden, Brill, 1993, p. 486. 
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binaire, qui semble s'inscrire dans une tradition bien attestée dans les sour- 
ces valentiniennes au II* siécle. 


3. La parabole du bon Samanitam (Lc 10,29-37)" 


La seconde parabole à laquelle emprunte l' Interprétation de la gnose est celle 
du bon Samaritain. Méme si le contexte est trés mal conservé, comme 
dans le cas précédent, les éléments qui lui sont empruntés sont parfaite- 
ment identifiables et l'interprétation qui en est faite, assez claire. Voici com- 
ment se présente ce passage, que nous allons découper en trois péricopes, 
la premiére (A) étant constituée par les emprunts à la parabole elle méme 
(6,17-232a), la seconde (B), par son interprétation à la fois anthropogonique 
et anthropologique (6,23b-37a) et la troisiéme (C), dont il ne reste que le 
début, par son application à la situation particuliére de la communauté à 
laquelle ce texte s'adresse (6,35b-30) : 


(A) [...la grande] amertume du monP([de . ..... ].. nous etles? (......... ] 
par [des] brigands (Apotüic)? [lorsqu'il partit] de J[é]rusal[e]m ?' [(et descen- 
dit] -a Tencho* T «abes oer d Tals-prirent. ^ [5a csv ete dass 


(B [.] * en effet (ép) . . [......... (descendre)]? i[ci-ba]s. Vois [à notre 
propos] ?? comme la déficience s'est totalement emparée de [nous]? jusqu'aux 
derniers biens (...)? attirés dans le monde inférieur? et nous a liés par des 
liens charnels,? puisque le corps est une?! auberge qu'utilisent comme? demeure 
les principautés et les? autorités. L'homme intérieur," emprisonné [dans] le 
modelage, [connut]? [toutes] les souffrances; [l]ayant forcé?? à étre [leur 
esclave], elles l'obligérent à? servir [leurs] énergies. 


(C) Elles? divisérent l'église de maniére à obtenir en partage [ 


Toute la premiére partie de la page 6 étant perdue, la deuxiéme moi- 
tié de la ligne 17 marque le début de ce qui peut y étre lu. Toutefois, il 
ne semble pas que les lignes perdues aient contenu des emprunts à la para- 
bole du bon samaritain. En effet, la mention de l'amertume du monde 
aux l. 17 et 18 et l'occurrence du pronom personnel suffixe de la pre- 
miére personne du pluriel (mman) à la ligne suivante ne se situent pas dans 
le registre narratif délocuüf, mais dans le registre interlocutif, et introdui- 
sent probablement l'allusion à la parabole en indiquant qu'elle s'applique 
de quelque facon à la situation de l'auteur et de ses destinataires dans le 
monde. Puis viennent la mention des brigands (estes, l. 19) et d'une des- 


?' Sur l'exégése ancienne de la parabole du bon Samaritain, voir A. Orbe, Parábolas 
Evangélzas, vol. L, p. 105-154. 
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cente de Jérusalem et de Jéricho, ce qui suffit à évoquer, sans l'ombre d'un 
doute, la parabole lucanienne du bon Samaritain, dont sont repris, sinon 
les éléments les plus significatifs, du moins les traits les plus caractéristi- 
ques (cf. Lc 10,30: « Un homme descendait de Jérusalem à Jéricho, il 
tomba sur des bandits [Anotaig] . . . »). Là s'arrétent toutefois les emprunts 
à la parabole, réduits au strict minimum. Aprés une lacune d'une quin- 
zaine de lettres en effet, le début d'une nouvelle phrase est marqué par la 
particule yàp, qui introduit sans doute l'interprétation de la parabole. Tout 
le reste est omis, le prétre, le lévite et le Samaritain. Dans la. deuxiéme 
section (B), qui propose l'interprétation de la parabole, la phrase «. . . s'est 
totalement emparée de nous jusqu'aux derniers biens » évoque encore le 
récit lucanien («layant dépouillé ... » Lc 10,30). Un peu plus loin, à la 
l. 31, la comparaison du corps avec une auberge utilisée comme demeure 
par les principautés et les autorités renvoie peut-étre encore un écho à 
l'aubergiste du récit évangélique (Lc 10,35). 

Un premier constat s'impose. L'/nterprétation de la gnose ne conserve rien 
de ce qui fait le sens de la parabole dans le texte de Luc, sens qui repose 
sur le contraste entre la conduite du lévite et du prétre à l'égard du blessé 
d'une part, et celle du Samaritain d'autre part. Ne sont retenus ici que 
des éléments topographiques, la double mention de Jérusalem et de Jéricho, 
la descente, dont il ne reste dans le manuscrit que des traces de l'adverbe 
apitn, et la mention des brigands. Ce traitement correspond bien à celui 
que nous venons d'observer à propos de la parabole du semeur. Les élé- 
ments retenus sont certainement suffisants, à un premier niveau, pour évo- 
quer, chez un destinataire connaissant le texte lucanien, l'iotopía ; à un 
second niveau, ils servent de base à une allégorése faisant de ce récit une 
métaphore de la situation de l'àme déchue en ce monde et tombée aux 
mains des archontes. 

C'est ce que confirme la suite du texte (B), qui propose de la parabole 
une interprétation à la fois anthropogonique et anthropologique et présup- 
pose un mythe de la chute de l'àme et, probablement, de la création du 
corps matériel par des puissances mauvaises. La déficience que connais- 
sent le narrateur et son destinataire (« nous », l. 28) est comparée au sort 
de l'homme descendant de Jérusalem à Jéricho et tombé aux mains des 
brigands ; c'est celle de l'homme intérieur « emprisonné dans le modelage » 
(l. 34), atüiré dans le monde inférieur et lié par les liens de la chair (l. 29) 
et tombé aux mains des principautés et des autorités (l. 32) qui l'ont réduit 
en esclavage (l. 36). 

Notons au passage l'introduction dans cette interprétation de la para- 
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bole lucanienne de deux expressions typiquement pauliniennes, « l'homme 
intérieur » (próüme ethihoun « * ó £o &vOponoc, cf. Rm 7,22 ; 2 Co 4,16 ; cf. 
aussi Eph 3,16)? et les «principautés et les autorités» (1 Co 15,24 ; Eph 
1,21 ; 3,10 ; Col 1,16; 2,10.15). Ces échos pauliniens anticipent et prépa- 
rent l'emploi massif d'imagerie et de vocabulaire pauliniens dans la seconde 
partie du traité. 

Quittant les registres anthropogonique et anthropologique, la derniére 
phrase de la page (C), se situe dans le registre ecclésial. Elle attribue la 
division de l'église aux principautés et aux autorités évoquées quelques 
lignes plus haut. Ce nouveau motif annonce l'objet de la partie parénéti- 
que de l'oeuvre, dont le but est de restaurer l'harmonie dans la commu- 
nauté. Son introduction abrupte à la suite de la parabole du bon samari- 
tain et de son interprétation anthropologique donne l'impression que l'auteur 
a voulu établir une analogie imphcite entre l'esclavage dans lequel est main- 
tenu l'homme intérieur enfermé dans le « modelage » (i.e. le corps modelé) 
habité par les puissances mauvaises, et l'église divisée à laquelle il s'adresse, 
associant implicitement le ou les auteurs de cette division, c'est-à-dire celui 
ou ceux qui sont jaloux (15,20ss), aux principautés et aux autorités. 
Considérée dans le cadre de l'économie générale de l'écrit, la parabole du 
bon Samarnitain introduit donc son véritable objet. Assimilant celui ou ceux 
qui sont jaloux (15,26b-28a) et qui «se tiennent hors de l'harmonie » 
(18,22b-23a) aux brigands de la parabole et aux principautés et aux auto- 
rtés, dont ceux-ci sont la figure, et qui sont la véritable source de la divi- 
sion dans l'église, cette parabole sert à introduire le véritable objet de l'écrit 
et à « démoniser » ceux à qui son auteur attribue ces divisions. 

Voyons maintenant comment cet emploi de la parabole recoupe d'autres 
références au méme texte dans la littérature gnostique.? Remarquons 
d'emblée que la comparaison des archontes à des brigands y est un lieu 


9 L'expression est paulinienne. Elle véhicule une conception anthropologique qui 
emprunte son expression au langage de la philosophie grecque, mais elle n'est pas sans 
fondements dans les Écritures et trouve des échos dans la littérature rabbinique. D'aprés 
Irénée (Adv. Haer., I, 21, 4), l'homme intérieur, racheté par la connaissance, est l'élé- 
ment pneumatique, alors que pour Hippolyte (Refutatio, VI, 34, 5-6), l'homme intérieur 
serait le psychique. 

5? ]l est intéressant d'observer que parmi les textes de Nag Hammadi, la référence 
la plus explicite au texte lucanien se trouve dans l'Évangile selon. Philippe (NH. II 78,7-9), 
qui associe l'huile et le vin donnés par le Samaritain à l'onction, et se situe par consé- 
quent dans un registre sacramentel complétement étranger au texte qui nous occupe, 
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commun emprunté à la littérature romanesque. Le plus bel exemple en 
est fourni au début de l' Exégése de l'me, oà le sort de l'àme enfermée dans 
un corps est décrit comme celui d'une femme tombée aux mains des bri- 
gands (lestes) et violée par eux (NH II 127, 22b-292). Rien n'indique cepen- 
dant que l'Exégése de l'àóme comporte une allusion à la parabole du bon 
samaritain, ou à Jean 10, oà le motif des brigands se rencontre égale- 
ment.*' Les archontes sont toutefois identifiés aux brigands de Jean 10 dans 
deux textes valentiniens. L'Fpangie selon Philippe comporte en effet un pas- 
sage oü il est question de l'àme du Christ, mise en dépót dés la création 
du monde et tombée aux mains de brigands (/zstzs, qui évoque clairement 
Jean 10,17-18. Dans la méme veine, Théodote (Extrait 73) 1dentifie les puis- 
sances de la gauche, qui réduisent l'àme en esclavage, aux brigands (]n 
10,1), qu'il distingue des mercenaires (Jn 10,12), et qu'il oppose tous deux 
au bon berger (]n 10,11). Ces deux sources valentiniennes témoignent donc 
d'une méme tradition d'interprétation de Jean 10, mais ne comportent 
aucune allusion à la parabole lucanienne du bon samaritain.*? De fait, ni 
les Extraits de Théodote, ni aucun texte de Nag Hammadi ne semblent appli- 
quer cette parabole au sort de l'àme incarnée. 

En revanche, on rencontre chez Irénée de Lyon l'interprétation de la 
parabole du bon Samarnitain qui se rapproche le plus de celle de l'nterprétation 
de la gnose (Adv. Haer. III, 17, 3): 


Car le Seigneur a confié à l'Esprit Saint l'homme, son propre bien, qui était 
tombé entre les mains des brigands, cet homme dont il a eu compassion et 
dont il a lui-méme bandé les blessures, donnant deux deniers royaux pour 
que, aprés avoir recu par l'Esprit l'image et l'inscription du Pére et du Fils, 
nous fassions fructifier le denier qui nous a été confié et le remettions au 
Seigneur multiphié. 


mais qu'on retrouvera chez le presbytre alexandrin cité par Origéne ; voir A. Orbe, 
Parábolas Evangélicas, vol. I, p. 108. 

* J.-M. Sevrin, L'Exégése de l'Áme (NH II, 6), Bibliothéque copte de Nag Hammadi, 
section « Textes », 9, Québec, Les Presses de l'Université Laval, 1983, p. 86. 

*! Sur l'identification fréquente des démons aux Àmotoí par Taten et son origine 
probable chez Justin, voir A. Orbe, Parábolas Evangélhcas, vol. Ll, p. 109, qui renvoie à 
A. Harnack, Die Chronologie der Alichristlichen Literature 1, Leipzig, 1897, p. 282. 

?? Ce qui n'aurait pas empéché un lecteur ou un auditeur d'entendre dans le mot 
« brigand » un écho à la parabole lucanienne. 

55 A. Rousseau, et L. Doutreleau, /rénée de Lyon. Contre les hérésws, tome III. Texte et 
traduction, Sources chrétiennes, 211, Paris, Cerf, 1974, p. 336-337. 
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L'allusion à la parabole du bon samaritain, à laquelle plusieurs éléments 
sont empruntés (les brigands, le bandage des plaies, les deux piéces d'argent), 
est claire. Ici comme dans notre texte, elle devient une allégonrie de la situa- 
tion de l'homme dans le monde. L'accent toutefois n'est pas mis sur la 
chute ou sur les brigands, mais sur le salut apporté par le Christ, figuré 
par le bon Samaritain, et par l'Esprit, figuré par l'aubergiste.** 

Clément d'Alexandrie, premier témoin d'une exégése extensive de cette 
parabole, atteste d'une interprétation analogue de la parabole (Quis Dives., 
28-29). Orbe fait bien ressortir les équivalences symboliques explicites et 
implicites fixées dans la tradition alexandrine inaugurée par Clément : les 
brigands sont explicitement identifiés aux « puissances des ténébres » (Clément) 
ou aux «puissances adverses » (Origéne), le Samaritain est identifié au 
Sauveur, et l'aubergiste, soit aux anges et aux puissances bonnes ou à 
l'ange de l'église. Implicitement, Jérusalem est identifiée au paradis, Jéricho, 
au monde sensible, le voyageur, à Adam ou à sa descendance, ses blessu- 
res, à la désobéissance originelle et à ses conséquences, l'auberge, à l'église. 

D'autre part, le théme du corps demeure des démons, introduit dans 
l'interprétation de la parabole est attesté aussi bien dans la littérature gnos- 
tique que non-gnostique et se retrouve déjà chez Valentin lui-méme, d'aprés 
un fragment cité par Clément d'Alexandrie.** Notre passage est remarqua- 
blement proche de l'exégése de Gn 2,7 qu'Hippolyte (Hefutatio VI, 34, 
5-6) attribue aux valenüniens :* 


C'est, d'aprés eux (les Valentiniens), l'homme psychique intérieur, habitant 
dans le corps matériel, c'est à dire l'homme matériel, périssable, entiérement 
faconné de la substance diabolique. Cet homme matériel ressemble à une 


* Voir A. Orbe, Parábolas Evangélicas, vol. I, p. 125ss, qui montre bien l'enracine- 
ment de cette lecture dans la théologie trinitaire d'Irénée. 

55 Parábolas Evangélicas, vol. I, p. 119. 

*6 Stromates II, 114, 3-6 (Fragment 2 Vólker): « Et il me semble que le coeur sup- 
porte quelque chose de semblable à ce qui se passe dans une auberge (navoxeiov) ; 
celle-ci, en effet, est percée de part en part et creusée, souvent remplie de fumier, les 
hommes s'y conduisent sans vergogne et sans aucun ménagement pour le local, comme 
leur étant étranger. C'est ainsi qu'est traité le coeur, tant qu'il ne rencontre pas une 
intervention providentüelle : il est impur et l'habitanbon de beaucoup de démons...» 
(C. Mondésert et P. Th. Camelot, Clément d'Alexandrie. Les Stromates. Stromate II, Sources 
chrétiennes, 38, Paris, Cerf, 1954, p. 120-121 ; voir aussi ApocP: 82,21b-24a : «.. . . celui 
qu'ils ont crucifié est le premier-né et la demeure des démons et le vase dans lequel ils 
habitent . . . ». 

*' Wendland, Hippolytus, p. 163 ; traduction A. Siouville, Hippolyte de Rome. Philosobhoumena 
ou Réfutatoon de toutes les hérésies. Paris, 1928, p. 57. 
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auberge ou à une maison dans laquelle l'áme loge tantót seule, tantót en com- 
pagnie des démons, tantót en compagnie des logoi. 


Dans quelle mesure l'interprétation de la parabole du bon Samaritain 
proposée par l'/nmterprétation de la gnose se distingue-t-elle de celles que l'on 
rencontre chez Irénée, chez Clément ou plus tard chez Origéne ? En fait, 
les méme principes d'allégorése sont appliqués : comme Irénée et Clément, 
notre auteur néglige l'iotopía, le sens apparent du texte, pour en ualiser 
le sens caché, le uvotüipiov,? la seule différence résidant dans le dualisme 
du mythe ou du méta-récit à l'intérieur duquel cette allégorése prend son 
sens, dualisme suggéré par l'association implicite du « modelage » aux prin- 
cipautés et aux autorités, ce qui revient à attribuer la création du monde 
matériel aux archontes. Le récit du sort funeste du voyageur du récit luca- 
nien est donc lu, dans l'/nterprétation de la gnose, à l'intérieur d'une tradition 
d'interprétation qui y voit une métaphore du sort de l'homme dans le 
monde inférieur, tombé aux mains des puissances de ce monde et du salut 
à lui apporté par le Fils ou par l'Esprit, attestée également chez Irénée et 
dans la tradition alexandrine, mais dont on ne trouve nulle trace certaine 
dans la littérature gnostique, valenünienne ou non valentinienne, qui nous 
soit parvenue. Cependant, ce qui distingue de maniére frappante l'utilisa- 
tion qui est faite de cette parabole dans l'/nterprétation de la gnose par rap- 
port à celle que l'on trouve chez Irénée ou dans la tradition alexandrine, 
C'est que l'idée de salut en est totalement évacuée et que seules demeu- 
rent implicitement la symbolique de la chute de l'àme et de sa sujétion et 
de la domination aux puissances de ce monde. 

L'Interprétation de la gnose semble en fait mettre ce texte au service de son 
entreprise de persuasion ; l'accent mis sur les éléments négatifs de la para- 
bole dans l'allégorése s'explique donc plutót par la fonction de ce matériau 
dans l'économie générale de l'écnt, soit d'attribuer une origine « démonia- 
que » aux divisions qui sévissent dans la communauté en attribuant leur 
origine aux puissances des ténébres, identifiées aux brigands de la para- 
bole. Celui à qui s'adresse le texte est donc ainsi amené à se dissocier de 
cette division, en mettant un frein à sa jalousie, à défaut de quoi il s'identifie 
à ces puissances mauvaises et aux brigands de la parabole. 


*5 La chose est particuliérement évidente chez Clément d'Alexandrie, qui montre qu'il 
saisit trés bien la lecon morale du texte lucanien, mais ne lui accorde manifestement 
aucune importance. 
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4. La brebis perdue (Mt 18,10-14; Lc 15,1-7; EvIh 50,22b-28 [log 107]), la 
brebis tombée dans un trou (Mt 12,11-12 parr.) et le bon berger (n 10, 1-21) 


Un troisiéme passage contient un faisceau d'allusions, non pas à une, 
mais à trois paraboles. Suivant une section du texte rédigée en style direct 
et s'adressant à un interlocuteur masculin, il met en scéne « celui qu'on a 
moqué », ce qu'il faut entendre comme une désignation du Sauveur crucifié, 
s'adressant à un interlocuteur féminin, qu'il faut probablement identifier à 
l'àme (vuoyt, 10,22). Voici le texte de cette prosopopée (10,202-38) : 


Regois?^' l'[enseignement de celui qu'on a] moqué;? [c'est un] profit et [un. . . .] 
ó áme. . . (voyfi) » et? recois la [forme et la] figure (oxfipa) [qui] sont devant 
[le P]ére (/pet]soop hat[e]he [mf1]ot, ce sont le rang (Aóyoc)? et l'élévauion (rise 
« Swopno) que tu (f£) connaissais? avant que tu (f) ne t'égares (rpiana) et que 
tu ne sois condamnée" à devenir chair. De la méme facon, je me suis fait"? 
tout petit afin que, par mon abaissement,? je puisse te ramener à l'élévation 
(fjse de laquelle? tu as déchu et d'oà tu as été entrainée?' dans ce trou 
( peeihieit). S1 maintenant tu crois? en moi, c'est moi qui t'emménerai en? 
haut, gráce à cette figure (oxfiuo) que tu vois?* (Ritnpiskhzma eteneu araf ).? C'est 
moi qui te porterai sur mes épaules. Entre? par le cóté, là d'oü tu es sortie? 
et cache-toi des bétes? sauvages. Le fardeau que tu portes?? maintenant n'est 
pas à toi. Lorsque tu entreras 11,! (les 15 premieres lignes de la page suiwante sont 


perdues) 


9 L'interprétation des mots Aznpischema dans cette phrase pose un probléme. En effet, 
Plisch y voit une forme d'esclavage revétue par le Sauveur (Die Auslegung der. Erkenntnis, 
p. 111), ce qui pourrait étre une allusion à Ph 2,7. Toutefois, en 10,23, au début du 
passage cité, un schema précédé du méme démonstratif fr- est dit « étre devant le Pére » 
et idenüfié, dans la phrase nominale suivante, aux rang et statut qui étaient ceux de 
l'àÀme avant qu'elle ne s'égare et qu'elle ne devienne chair. Ce oxyfjiga est donc le 
contraire de l'existence dans la chair et peut difficilement étre assimilé au oyfjua de 
Phil 2,7. La phrase suivante compare la venue de l'áàme dans la chair à l'abaissement 
du Sauveur, mais non cet abaissement avec le oxfjua évoqué plus haut. Par la suite, la 
phrase «c'est moi qui te raménerai en haut gráce à ce oxíjua que tu vois» peut 
difficilement référer à l'enveloppe charnelle revétue par le Sauveur crucifié, que l'àme 
verrait, et gráce à laquelle elle serait ramenée dans la hauteur, à moins que ces deux 
oxüoto. ne renvoient à deux réalités différentes. Cette difficulté est peut-étre résolue si 
l'on considére que la phrase « ce oxfjua que tu vois » fait référence, selon la doctrine de 
Théodote rapportée par Clément d'Alexandrie (Extr. Théod., 25), à la partie visibile de 
Jésus, constituée de la sagesse et de l'Église des semences supérieures comme le suggé- 
rent E. Pagels et J. Turner, « The Interpretation of Knowledge », p. 81. D'autre part, 
et nonobstant la contradiction apparente que cela introduit par l'emploi du mot oxyfiua 
avec deux sens différents dans le méme passage, la phrase « Si maintenant tu crois en 
moi, c'est moi qui t'emménerai en haut gráce à cette figure que tu vois. » pourrait bien 
antciper la métaphore développée en 13,26b-36a que nous citons plus bas. 
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L'áme « égarée » évoque la brebis « égarée » (160 nÀAavópevov), suivant la 
version matthéenne de cette parabole (Mt 18,12). L'allusion est évidente 
du fait de la proximité de la phrase «c'est moi qui te porterai sur mes 
épaules », qui fait écho une image propre à la version lucanienne de la 
méme parabole (Lc 15,4-7), le pasteur qui porte la brebis sur ses épaules 
(&ri tobg duovc aotoo 15,5). Le rang élevé dont elle a déchu, dans le voisi- 
nage de ces allusions à la brebis perdue, et les mots qui précédent (devant 
le Pére) font sans doute écho à la transition narrative qui précéde cette 
parabole et lui procure un contexte en Mt 18,10: 


Gardez-vous de mépriser aucun de ces petits, car je vous le dis, aux cieux, 
leurs anges voient sans cesse la face de mon Pére qui est dans les cieux.? 


Quant à la mention du « trou » (hieit « * fóOvvoc) dans lequel l'àme a 
été entrainée, elle évoque un autre dit, celui de la brebis tombée dans un 
trou (BóOvvoc) le jour du sabbat (Mt 12,11)! On a donc ici un amalgame 
de références aux versions matthéenne et à lucanienne de la parabole de 
la brebis perdue et au dit de Mt 12,11. Enfin, dans la derniére phrase, 
l'invitation à entrer et à se cacher des bétes sauvages pourrait bien faire 
allusion à la parabole du bon berger, ou plutót à son expansion en Jn 
10,7a et 9: «...]Je suis la porte des brebis. (...) Je suis la porte, si 
quelqu'un entre par moi, il sera sauvé. » Un tel amalgame de références 
à ces trois paraboles n'a rien de surprenant ; on en trouve un semblable 
dans l'Évangile de vérité (31,35-32,30). 

Quant aux bétes sauvages (níherion), elles peuvent évoquer le loup de Jn 
10,12, tout en le remplagant par une désignation commune des puissan- 
ces mauvaises dans les textes gnostiques, anticipant un développement qui, 
à la page suivante, associera aux « bétes » le vétement de condamnation 
dont la femme a revétu sa semence (11,26-28) tout en dissociant ces mémes 
bétes de l'éon (aióv 11,31b-32a), qu'il faut probablement opposer au 
« monde » (kócpog 11,19). Se cacher des bétes sauvages équivaudrait donc 


? Voir au sujet de ce passage Ext. Théod., 11,1 et 23, 4 et les notes de Sagnard 
(p. 81 et 109), qui attnbue à Clément lui-méme l'assimilation des élus aux anges qui 
se tiennent devant la face du Pére. Irénée (Adv. Haer., I, 3, 3 et 6) attribue à Marcos 
une interprétation analogue de Mt 18, 10, qui associe ou assimile les anges qui se tien- 
nent devant la face du Pére aux parfaits. 

? TL'utilisauon de l'arücle démonstratif pour déterminer ce trou ( peeiieit), alors qu'au- 
cun trou n'a été mentionné précédemment, est sans doute l'indice d'une référence extra- 
textuelle, d'une fonction allusive. 
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à entrer dans l'éon, car «Il n'y a pas de bétes sauvages dans l'éon» 
(11,31b-32). Si c'est bien le sens caché de ce passage, il sous-entendrait 
probablement une exégése de Jn 10,7 analogue à celle que l'on retrouve 
chez Théodote (26,2) :* 


Par suite, en disant : « C'est moi qui suis la Porte », il exprime ceci : « Jusqu'à 
la Limite oü je suis, vous viendrez, vous qui étes de la semence supérieure. » 
Et lorsqu'il entrera, lui aussi, la semence entrera avec lui dans le Pléróme, 
« rassemblée » et introduite par la « Porte ». 


Finalement, dans la derniére phrase, le mot « cóté » (pesperr « *vó nÀeupóv), 
dans la phrase « Entre par le cóté, là d'oà tu es sortie et cache-toi des 
bétes sauvages », fait trés probablement allusion à une interprétation allé- 
gorique complexe de la création d'Éve tirée du cóté d'Adam à Gn 2,21- 
22 et du cóté du crucifié percé par la lance du centurion en Jn 19,34. 

On observera d'abord que, comme dans le cas de la parabole du bon 
Samaritain, les emprunts dont est tissé ce passage ouvrent sur des repré- 
sentations à la fois cosmologiques, anthropologiques et anthropogoniques. 
On est donc encore ici en présence d'une lecture allégorique de ces 
paraboles. 

Pour saisir la portée de ce passage, et le sens de ces allusions, il faut 
les situer dans l'économie du traité et le lire à la lumiére de deux autres 
passages. Le premier est relatif à l'abaissement du Sauveur, auquel est com- 
paré celui de l'àme (12,20b-293) : 


Il posséde?' sa propre gloire auprés du Pé[re]," qui est (celle du) Fils. Et il 
est venu afin que nous? devenions glorieux [. . .] il a été méprisé? [alors qu']il 
était en ces lieux méprisables. Et?* par celui qui a été moqué? nous recevons 
le [pardon] des péchés.?9 Par celui qui a été moqué" et par celui qui a été 
racheté, nous recevons? la gráce. 


Comparant la position de l'àme ayant perdu le statut et la grandeur qui 
étaient les siens avant qu'elle ne s'égare dans l'existence charnelle (10,24b- 





? F.-M.-M. Sagnard, Clément d'Alexandrie. Extraits de Théodote, Sources chrétiennes, 23, 
Paris, Cerf, 1948, p. 112-113 ; il est intéressant d'observer que la combinaison des méta- 
phores de la porte et de la semence dans ce passage présuppose une tradition exégéti- 
que rapprochant les paraboles du bon pasteur, de la brebis perdu et de la semence 
dont témoigne également l'/nterprétation de (a gnose. Voir aussi, à propos de Jn 10, Extr. 
Théod. 73 (Sagnard, p.197). D'aprés Hippolyte, ARefutat., V, 8, 21 (Wendland, p. 93), 
ceux qu'il appelle les naassénes se référaient également à Jn 10, 7-9. 

*?* Voir à ce sujet le commentaire de U.-K. Plisch, Dre Auslegung der Erkenntnis, p. 111- 
113. 
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27a) à l'abaissement consenti par le Sauveur pour son salut (10,27b-303), 
notre passage anticipe la description de la venue du Sauveur dans la chair 
comme abaissement et acceptation du mépris et des moqueries subies, alors 
que sa propre gloire demeure intacte auprés du Pére (12,20b-293). L'exhor- 
tation adressée à l'àme de considérer sa position « devant [le] Pére » (et 
non son abaissement actuel) est donc condition de salut. 

Le second passage est relatif à la crucifixion ; 11 transpose la méme idée, 
c'est-à-dire la nécessité de l'abaissement pour accéder au salut, dans une 
interprétation allégorique de l'inclination de la téte du crucifié dans le récit 
johannique (Jn 19,30b xoi xAívag tijv xegaAfv). Notons que ce passage 
reprend le mot « trou » (/eif) du passage précédent (13,25b-362) : 


Car la téte l'a tirée (sc. l'Église)? elle-méme du trou (hieif) lorsqu'[elle] était? 
inclinée sur la croix et qu'elle regardait? en bas, vers le Tartare, afin? que 
ceux qui étaient en bas puissent regarder en haut.? Car de la méme facon 
que si quelqu'un?! regarde dans un puits, le visage de celui? qui regarde en 
bas regarde en haut,? ainsi lorsque la téte a regardé* d'en haut vers ses mem- 
bres, les? membres se précipitérent vers le haut, là oü se trouvait? la téte. 


Comme l'áme, et comme la brebis du dit de Matthieu, l'église est tom- 
bée dans un trou, et comme elle, le Sauveur la tire de ce trou. La condi- 
tion du salut toutefois, c'est la foi dans le Sauveur (10,31b-322). La pointe 
de ce passage de l'/nterprétation de la gnose est que la foi dans « [celui qu'on 
a] moqué » (10,21b-222), c'est-à-dire le crucifié, est la condition du salut.* 
C?est donc sur cet arriére-plan sotériologique qu'il faut comprendre cette 
allusion à la brebis perdue et aux deux autres paraboles « pastorales » qui 
s'y greffent. Dans le registre anthropologique et sotériologique, ces allu- 
sions construisent une description du sort de l'àme ici en termes d'erreur 
et de chute, ce qui est commun dans la littérature gnostique, mais aussi, 
dans le contexte de la situation de l'écrit, comme une invitation à; accep- 
ter une condition inférieure pour s'identifier au Sauveur qui s'est lui-méme 
abaissé. Cette position tout à fait originale en contexte gnostique n'est cer- 
tainement pas étrangére à la visée parénétique de l'écrit qui cherche à 


* La désignation du Sauveur comme « celui qui a été moqué » est certainement un 
élément-clé pour la compréhension de l'écrit (12,17b-38). Ce motif était probablement 
introduit dés la premiére page, en 1,18. Voir Rm 15,3 Ps 69,10 LXX. L'exaltation 
comme modéle de « celui qui a été moqué » convenait bien à une entreprise de per- 
suasion visant à convaincre un destinataire occupant une position inférieure dans une 
communauté à se satisfaire de son rang. 
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convaincre son destinataire de ne pas envier les membres de la commu- 
nauté qui semblent ou lui paraissent occuper une position plus élevée que 
la sienne (cf. 18,22b-383). 

Cette parabole semble avoir connu une fortune particulére dans les 
milieux gnostiques. En effet, selon la doctrine qu'Irénée attribue à Simon, 
Héléne devait étre identifiée à la brebis perdue (Adv. Haer., I, 23, 2) et 
laten semble également avoir fait usage de cette parabole (Adv. Haer., 
IH, 23, D. De méme, Tertullien l'utilise contre le dualisme marcionite 
(Adv. Marc., IV, 32, 1).? Parmi les disciples de Valentin, Marcos, d'aprés 
Irénée (Adv. Haer., Il, 16) y voyait une figure de l'ongine des éons et 
Ptolémée, une figure de l'égarement d'Achamoth hors du Pléróme (Adv. 
Haer., I, 8, 4). Et 1! semblerait que ce ne soit pas seulement les sources 
valentiniennes qui fassent appel à cette parabole puisque le Zzvre sacré du 
Grand Esprit invisible y fait. peut-étre. allusion. aussi? Toutefois, aucune de 


9? Voir A. Orbe, Parábolas Evangélicas, vol. Il, p. 117-181. 

9€ A. Orbe (Parábolas Evangélicas, vol. II, p. 135-136) y voit une allusion à la para- 
bole de la brebis égarée : «Il (le Grand Seth) traversa les trois parousies (. . .) pour sau- 
ver celle qui s'est égarée (te etplana [NH III 63,8], 42 etassurm [NH IV 74,23] « *«ó 
nÀavópevov). » Le pronom démonstratif féminin précédant la phrase relative n'ayant pas 
de référent explicite dans le texte, les éditeurs et traducteurs de ce texte ont imaginé 
un référent implicite, «la race» (ie. the race) (A. Bóhlig et F. Wisse, JVag Hammadi 
Codices III, 2 and IV, 2. The Gospel of the Egyptians (The Holy Book of the Great Invisible Spirit, 
Nag Hammadi Studies, 4, Leiden, Brill, 1975, p. 142-144 ; B. Layton, 7e Gnostic 
Scriptures. A New Translation with. Annotations and. Introductions, Garden City, Doubleday, 
1987, p. 116; U.K. Phsch, « Das heilige Buch des grossen Unsichtbaren Geistes (NHC 
IIL2 ; IV,2) ("Das ágypüsche Evangelium") », dans H.-M. Schenke, Bethge, H.-G., 
U. Ulrike Kaiser, éd.,. .Nag Hammad: Deutsch, I. Band: .NHGC L1-V,I. Berlin/New York, 
Walter de Gruyter, 2001, p. 314; J. Doresse n'introduit aucune précision dans sa tra- 
duction non plus qu'il ne consacre une note à ces mots dans son commentaire ; voir 
« *Le Livre sacré du grand Esprit invisible" ou *l'Évangile des Égyptiens". Texte copte 
édité, traduit et commenté d'aprés le Codex I de Nag'a-Hammadi/Khénoboskion », 
Joumal asiatique (1966) 405 et « *Le Livre sacré du grand Esprit invisible" ou *l'Évangile 
des Égyptiens": Texte copte édité, traduit et commenté d'aprés le Codex I de Nag'a- 
Hammadi/Khénoboskion », Journal Asiatique (1968) 289-386. Il est peu vraisemblable que 
« celle qui s'est égarée », au féminin dans le copte, puisse référer à la « génération » 
(tgenea « *tj yeve&), désignation technique de la semence de Seth toujours caractérisée 
positivement dans le texte comme génération mále (44,19), inébranlable (51,8 ; 61,19), 
incorruptible (54,8 ; 59,13 ; 60,25 ; 61,13; 62,17; 64,23; 68,2). Le texte dit bien que cette 
génération occasionnera des tromperies (61,13b-15a), mais nulle part elle n'est présentée 
sous un jour négatif. Dans le contexte, on attendrait plutót un pluriel, pour désigner 
ceux qui sont égarés. L'utilisation de cette formule féminine en copte, qui doit traduire 
un substrat grec soit neutre (*tó rÀavóypevov), soit féminin (*i xÀavópévn), s'explique 
plus vraisemblablement par une allusion voilée à la parabole de la brebis égarée dans 
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ces occurrences ne propose une interprétation de la parabole qui suggére 
de quelque facon que l'àme doive accepter sa condition d'abaissement et 
de déchéance pour accéder au salut. Il semble bien y avoir ici une créa- 
tion orginale de l'auteur de ce texte dont le but est de faire accepter par 
un ou des membres de la communauté à laquelle il s'adresse la condition 
inférieure dans laquelle ils se trouvent. À cette fin, il convenait de déchar- 
ger de toute culpabilité cette brebis égarée, et c'est précisément ce que fait 
le texte en 11,25b-26a: « Voilà pourquoi celui qui s'égare n'est pas un 
traitre (£ntfovAoc) ».? 

Amalgame de la parabole de la brebis perdue, du dit matthéen de la 
brebis tombée dans un trou et de la parabole du bon berger, cette pro- 
sopopée mettant en scéne le Sauveur s'adressant à l'àme construit donc 
une sorte de discours mystique comportant un triple niveau d'allusions. À 
un premier niveau, l'áàme est invitée à s'identifier à la brebis perdue ou à 
la brebis tombée dans un trou et à croire dans un Sauveur qui la pren- 
dra sur ses épaules et qui, tel le bon berger, la fera entrer dans la sécu- 
rité de l'enclos et la protégera des bétes sauvages. À un second niveau, 
comparant l'abaissement consenti par le Sauveur à la chute de l'àme, ce 
passage suggére que l'áme doit, à l'instar du Sauveur, accepter cet abais- 
sement pour retrouver le rang élevé qui était le sien. À un troisiéme niveau 
enfin, invitant l'àme à entrer par le cóté d'ou elle est sortie, allusion à la 
fois à Gn 2,21-22 et à Jn 19,34, ce passage suggére une mystique de 
réunification et une sotériologie qui font du Sauveur la porte qui donne 
accés à l'éon oü il n'y a aucune béte sauvage. 


Conclusion 


En résumé, l'/nterprétation de la gnose, dans l'état oà ce texte nous est par- 
venu, semble utiliser librement et de facon plus ou moins allusive plusieurs 
paraboles, la parabole du semeur d'abord, commune aux synoptiques et à 
Thomas, peut-étre avec un emprunt à la parabole matthéenne de l'ivraie 
(Mt 13,24-30), puis celle du bon Samaritain, propre à Luc (10,29-37), et 
enfin celle de la brebis perdue (Mt 18,10-14 ; Lc 15,1-7 ; EvTh 50,22b-28 


[log 107]) empruntant à la fois à la version matthéenne et à la version 


sa version matthéenne (tó rAavópuevov 18,12). Sous-entendre un autre référent comme 
le caractére allusif du passage, qui est d'autant plus important que les références au 
Nouveau Testament sont rares dans ce texte. 

7! etbepeei p[e] etsarm a[bal oue]piboulos e[n pe]. 
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lucanienne, et y greffant des allusions au dit de la brebis tombée dans un 
trou (Mt 12,11-12 parr.) et à la parabole du bon berger (]n 10, 1-21). 

L'analyse de l'emploi des paraboles que nous avons menée nous per- 
met de formuler un certain nombre de conclusions, sous réserve du carac- 
tére trés lacunaire de l'écrit, qui invite à garder une certaine prudence. 

l. La provenance du matériau parabolique utilisé par Interprétation de la 
gnose permet déjà de constater que notre écrit connait et utilise comme 
textes faisant autorité, outre le matériau paulinien, les évangiles de Matthieu, 
de Luc et de Jean, qu'il connait soit directement, soit indirectement. Son 
auteur connaissait donc vraisemblablement un évangile quadriforme. Il est 
également possible qu'il ait emprunté au matériau apocryphe, par exem- 
ple l'histoire de cette jeune fille à la p. 8, dont ne subsistent malheureu- 
sement que quelques bribes. 

2. On observera que les emprunts qui sont faits à ces paraboles sont 
généralement limités à quelques traits caractéristiques parfaitement recon- 
naissables sur lesquels se greffent des interprétations cosmologiques, anthro- 
pologiques et sotériologiques qui demeurent toute fois allusives. Du point 
de vue de l'entreprise de persuasion qu'il méne, ce constat améne à conclure 
que ces textes « canoniques » faisaient autorité pour le ou les destinataires 
de l'écrit, et que l'auteur applique ainsi, assurément, le principe qu'il cite 
lui-méme au début de son oeuvre, à savoir que « chacun est persuadé par 
ce en quoi il croit » (1,30-31). La « fo1» du destinataire du texte est donc 
percue par l'auteur du texte comme étant davantage fondée sur les textes 
néo-testamentaires que sur le mythe gnostique, ce qui tend à confirmer 
que le texte ne s'adresse pas, du moins en premier lieu, à un ou à des 
« spirituels » ou à des initiés. 

3. L'usage qui est fait du matériau parabolique semble toujours avoir 
une portée ecclésiologique explicite ou implicite, de sorte qu'ils viennent 
enrichir le théme ecclésiologique dominant dans le texte, qui est celui de 
l'Église comme corps, de motifs secondaires, qui ne sont pas développés, 
mais qui assimilent implicitement l'Église soit à une plantation, soit à un 
troupeau, deux métaphores largement répandues,? et qui contribuent à la 
cohérence de l'écrit au plan thématique, tout en lui procurant une cer- 
taine diversité au plan des motifs utilisés. 

4. L'interprétaton et l'emploi qui sont faits de ces paraboles, s'ils ne 
sont pas étrangers à ceux que l'on rencontre par ailleurs dans l'exégése 


55 [Église est représentée comme une « plantation » (guteío, cf. Mt 15,3) dans la lit- 
térature chrétienne la plus ancienne, déjà, la métaphore est implicite en 1 Co 3,6. On 
la retrouve par la suite chez Ignace (Philad., 3,4 ; Trall, 11,1), dans lAscenston. d'Isaie 
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chrétienne ancienne, semblent toujours subordonnés à la visée parénétique 
du texte. En effet, si on replace ces références aux paraboles dans l'éco- 
nomie du traité, on observe que la premiére, la parabole du semeur (5,16- 
19), est utilisée pour construire une opposition binaire entre une catégorie 
d'étres qui sont stériles et une autre qui « donne du blé », invitant impli- 
citement le ou les destinataires de l'écrit à s'identifier à ces derniers, et 
anticipant ainsi la présentation de l'église comme étant formée de plantes 
dont les fruits ne peuvent étre distingués les uns des autres puisqu'elles 
sont reliées par leurs racines. La seconde parabole, celle du bon Samaritain 
(6,19-21), est utilisée pour associer les divisions dans l'église, et implicite- 
ment les jaloux qui fomentent ces divisions, aux principautés et aux auto- 
rités dont les brigands de la parabole sont la figure. Cette parabole est 
interprétée et utilisée, comme la précédente, de maniére à préparer le ou 
les desünataires de l'écrit à recevoir la parénése finale, dont c'est précisé- 
ment le théme. Quant au troisiéme ensemble que nous avons analysé, qui 
amalgame des emprunts aux paraboles pastorales (10,20b-18), il semble 
viser à persuader le destinataire de l'écrit à accepter sa position actuelle à 
l'image du Sauveur qui a accepté son abaissement. 

5. Finalement, l'interprétation de ces paraboles est émaillée de maté- 
riaux ou d'allusions cosmologiques, anthropologiques et sotériologiques qui 
fondent leur interprétation sur un méta-récit des origines et de la fin oü l'on 
reconnait les thémes gnostiques de la chute de l'àme dans la déficience (6,25), 
du modelage des corps par les archontes (6,30-32) et des formules qui 
semblent présupposer des conceptions analogues à celles que l'on retrouve 
en contexte valentinien. Ces éléments ne semblent toutefois pas faire l'objet 
de développements explicites, de sorte que tout en fournissant aux emprunts 
aux paraboles le cadre dans lequel ils prennent tout leur sens, ils pour- 
raient aisément passer inapercus à un lecteur n'en détenant pas la clé. Cela 
suggére que ce texte pouvait étre recu à deux niveaux, à un premier niveau 
purement ecclésiologique et parénétique par un lecteur ou un destinataire 
non initié, et à un niveau plus profond, seulement suggéré par le texte, 
par un lecteur initié. Par exemple, il est remarquable que les « principau- 
tés et les autorités » (6,322-33) soient mentionnées dans le méme contexte 


(4,3), les Odes de Salomon (11,15.18), chez Clément d'Alexandrie, Strom., 6, 1.2.4) et, 
bien sür, dans l' Évangile de vérité (NH. I 38,35-38) ; voir à ce propos J. Daniélou, Les sym- 
boles chrétiens primitifs, Paris, Seuil, 1961, p. 33-38. Le motif du bon berger, omniprésent 
dans la littérature et l'art du christianisme ancien, est indissociable de la représentation 
de l'Église comme troupeau, une image déjà présente dans le deutéro-Isaie (40,103). 
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que le « modelage » (rXuxoic, 6,34), sans que l'attribution de celui-ci à. celles- 
là, que cette proximité méme suggére, ne soit explicitée. Peut-étre est-ce 
là le sens du titre d'un écrit qui, au-delà de sa visée parénétique, suggére 
une doctrine plus qu'il ne l'expose, et qui laisse à son lecteur ininé d'en 
trouver l'interprétation de gnose ? 
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ABSTRACT: Clement of Alexandria has preserved a fragment of Herakleon, dis- 
ciple of Valentinus, which comments on Lk 12,8-9 (11) par. The article in- 
terprets Herakleon's fragment as a piece of subtle second century Gospel 
exegesis, considers it in the context of the early Christian exegesis of Lk 12,8-9 
par. and compares it with another Valentinian exegesis of the same verse 
which is related by Tertullian. Some conjectures as to the form of Herakleon's 
commentary are attempted: Apparently he first quoted the lemma and then 
commented on it, carefully discussing verse after verse. Method and form of 
the fragment are close to Herakleon's *hypomnemata' on the Gospel of John. 
Our piece, however, probably formed no part of these 'hypomnemata'— 
Herakleon being the first known Christian exegete who commented both on 
the Gospel of Luke (taking into account the Synoptic parallels) and the Gospel 
of John. 


Discussing the subject of martyrdom Clement of Alexandria writes in 
Str. 4,70,1-72,4: 


The Lord has spoken explicitly about martyrdom, let us put together the 
different sayings: 

'| say to you, whoever confesses in me before men, the Son of man will 
also confess in him before the angels of God. Whoever has denied me before 
men, him I will also deny before the angels." 

"Whoever is ashamed of me or my words in this adulterous and sinful gen- 
eration, the Son of man will also be ashamed of him, when he will come in 
the glory of his father together with his angels." 

*Whoever confesses in me before men, I will also confess in him before my 
father who is in heavens." 


! Lk 12,8-9.—Abbreviations for periodicals, series etc in the following notes are accord- 
ing to S. Schwertner, 7heologische Realenzyklopádie. Abkürzungsverzeichnis, Berlin —New York 
1994. 

? Mk 8,38. 

3 Mt 10,32.—Here and elsewhere in my paper I deliberately use the solecism 'con- 
fess in me/him' in order to bring out a point which is important for Herakleon's exegesis. 


O Koninkljke Brill NV, Leiden, 2003 Vigihae Christianae 57, 437-455 
Also available online —- www.brill.nl 
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"When they bring you into the synagogues and before rulers and authori- 
ties, do not worry beforehand how you will defend yourself and what you 
will say. The Holy Spirit will teach you in that very hour what you should 
say.'^ 

Interpreting this passage Herakleon, the most famous member of the school 
of Valentinus, says in these words that confession is on the one hand the con- 
fession in faith and conduct, on the other hand the vocal confession. "The 
vocal confession takes place also in front of the authorities and most people 
believe that this is the only kind of confession—but this belief is unsound 
because the hypocrites, too, can make this kind of confession. In this case this 
saying will have no universal application. For not all those that are saved 
made a vocal confession and then passed away, among them are Matthew, 
Philipp, Thomas, Levi and many others. The vocal confession is not for every- 
one, but only for particular people. Here he [ie. Jesus Christ] talks of the 
confession that is for everyone, that is the confession in works and deeds 
that are fiting for someone who believes in him. This confession has then as 
a consequence also that confession which is for particular people, the con- 
fession before the authorities, but only when it is necessary and reasonable. 
Such a person will also make a vocal confession, after he has first made rightly 
a confession with his inner attitude. And with regard to those who confess? 
he rightly said "in me', but with regard to *those who deny' he added 'me'". 
For those deny him although they confess him with their voice, because they 
do not confess him in practice. For only those confess in him, who live in 
confession and in conduct according to him; and he himself confesses in them 
because he has seized them and is held fast by them. Therefore *he can never 
deny himself'.5 But those that are not in him deny him. For he did not say 
"whoever will deny in me but rather *will deny me'. No one who is in him 
ever denies him. As regards the phrase 'before men*: This has to be under- 
stood both of those who are saved and of the pagans; they will confess before 
the ones also with their life, and before the others also with their voice.' 


We know litlle about Herakleon, the author of this fragment quoted by 
Clement: Clement calls him "the most famous member of the school of 
Valenünus." Irenaeus of Lyon mentions him in the course of a satirical 
comparison between the school of Valenünus and its conception of the 


* Lk 12,11-12. 

* O. Stáhlin (BKV 19), 52: «und wenn die vernünftige Überlegung es fordert.» 
C. Mondésert (SC 463), 175: «... et si la raison le demande.» But cf. A. Orbe, Los 
primeros. herges ante la. persecucion (AnGr 83), Rome 1956, 2 (note 4). 

* 2 Tim 2,13. Here I accept with L. Früchtel (see the apparatus of the GCS-edition) 
and À. van den Hoek (SC 463) the text of the Laurentianus V 3. 

" Clemens Alexandrinus IL. Ed. Stáhlin-Früchtel-Treu (GCS) 279,27-281,2/Clément 
d'Alexandrie, Les Stromates. Stromate IV (SC 463), Ed. A. van den Hoek/transl. C. Mon- 
désert, 172-175. 
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Godhead: For Irenaeus Herakleon is—like Ptolemy—a disciple of Valentinus. 
Origen who quotes copiously from Herakleon's *hypomnemata' on the 
Gospel of John, calls him as a disciple (yvópwioc) of Valentinus.? Hippolytus 
of Rome mentions Herakleon together with Ptolemy as the heads of the 
Italian branch of the school of Valentinus, whereas Bardaisanes and a cer- 
tain Axionikos are the most prominent members of the Eastern branch.'? 
Herakleon's discipleship and personal acquaintance with Valentinus can 
with some probability be dated to the middle of the 2nd century." 

The original context of this fragment of Herakleon is unclear. It is rather 
doubtful whether the quotation is taken from Herakleon's 'hypomnemata', 
his commentary on (selected passages of?) the Gospel of John. Although 
the *hypomnemata' are occasionally referring to, and quoting texts other 
than the Gospel of John," they do not enter into a detailed exegesis of 


* [renaeus of Lyon, Aaer. 2,4,1 (Rousseau-Doutreleau [SC 294] 46). 

? Origenes, Jo. 11,14 (Preuschen [GCS] 70,3-4). 

!? Hippolytus, ref: 6,29,1; 6,35,6 (Marcovich [PTS] 237,5f/249,28f). 

!! A, Wucherpfennig, Heracleon Philologus ( WUNT 142), Tübingen 367. I do not, how- 
ever, accept some of the arguments Wucherpfennig cites in support of this date. For 
example, his claim that Herakleon fr. 12 (Vólker/see note 12) indicates a mediating role 
of Herakleon in the Roman Easter controversy strikes me as fanciful.—Cf. also T. Nagel, 
Die. Rezeption des Johannesevangelums im 2. Jahrhundert (Arbeiten zur. Bibel und ihrer Geschichte 
2) Leipzig 2000, 316 (note 967). 

7? Unfortunately we still lack a commentary and a thoroughgoing analysis of all 
the extant fragments of Herakleon. Therefore a number of questions which are vitally 
important for their interpretation have still not been answered. In the following I offer 
a preliminary survey of the quotations of, and allusions to, biblical writings other than 
the Gospel of John (based on the apparatus of the edition by W. Vólker, Quellen zur 
Geschichte der. christlichen Gnosis [SQS 5], Tübingen 1932). The numbering of the frag- 
ments follows Vólker's edition which adopted the numbering proposed by A.E. Brooke, 
The Fragments of Heracleon (TaS), Cambridge 1891 (non vidi: Herakleon, fr. 1 (Vólker 
64,2-3) (Prov 30,6; fr. 13 (Vólker 69,20) (allusion to Hebr 9,7); fr. 17 (allusion to II Pe 
1,11 (Vólker 71,24); fr. 22 (Volker 74,25f) (allusion to Rom 10,18); fr. 22 (Volker 75,4f) 
(allusion to Rom 1,25); fr. 24 (Volker 75,23 (reference to Rom 12,1); fr. 33 (Volker 
78,2f) (gloss on Mt 9,37); fr. 35 (Volker 79,4f) (allusion to Mt 13,37); fr. 40 (Vólker 
80,31) (allusion to Mt 10,28); fr. 40 (Volker 81,4 ff) (paraphrase/quotation of I Kor 
15,53ff); fr. 40 (Vólker 81,12f) (allusion to Rom 7,13); fr. 40 (Vólker 82,3f) (allusion 
to Gen 6,2); fr. 40 (Vólker 82,6-8) (Mt 8,12); fr. 40 (Vólker 82,8-9) (Is 1,2); fr. 40 (Volker 
82,10£.11) (allusion to Is 1,4; 5,1); fr. 46 (Volker 84,11f) (allusion to Mt 23,15.33); jr. 
48 (Volker 84,33) (allusion to Rom 13,4; fr. 49 (Vólker 85,11f) (allusion to Mt 3,1 1/Lk 
3,16—Àt is not clear whether Herakleon is explaining this verse). On ancient commen- 
taries quoting from other works in order to elucidate a point, cf. M. del Fabbro, Il 
commentario nella tradizione papiracea, in: Studia Papyrologica 18 (1979), 69-132: 102ff. 
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any of these texts but rather use them in order to elucidate the Gospel of 
John. Hence it seems probable that our fragment is taken from an exeget- 
ical work other than the *hypomnemata' which are quoted by Origen. 

It has been suggested with some plausibihty that also the *cento" of scrip- 
tural verses in Str. 4,70 is a quotation from Herakleon.? The structure of 
the 'cento' is simple: It starts with a quotation of Lk 12,8-9. It then adds 
the parallels Mk 8,38 and Mt 10,32. Lk 12,10 is left out because it sits 
uneasily with the context. Lk 12,11-12 forms the conclusion. The exege- 
sis of Herakleon focusses on Lk 12,8; however, when Herakleon talks of 
the confession before the 'authonites' he picks up a word from Lk 12,11." 

If one compares Herakleon's Greek text with the text printed in the 
27th edition of Nestle-Aland's Novum Testamentum Graece, the following 
differences have to be noted: 


— Lk 12,9: In Herakleon's version the passive form of the verb &zapvéo 
has been changed into the first person singular. At the end of the verse 
the genitive attribute too 0goo has been omitted. 

— Mk 8,38: After 1àv àyyéAov the personal pronoun ato has replaced 
the attribute 1àv &ytov. | 

— Lk 12,11-12: Nestle-Aland 27th ediüon has eiogépooiw ... éni tàc. The 
reading eig tàc is attested by, amongst few others manuscripts, the Codex 
Sinaiticus and the Codex Bezae. Herakleon (?) writes qépoocw .. . eic tà; 
it is possible that for him the prefix was redundant. 


I5 'T. Zahn, Geschichte des. neutestamentlichen Kanons. Erster Band: Das Neue. Testament vor 
Origenes, Erlangen 1888, 741-2; A.v. Harnack, in: TALZ 17 (1892), 72. There is, of 
course, no proof of Zahn's and Harnack's suggestion. Zahn compares Irenaeus, haer. 
IIL2,1 (quia varie sunt dictae) with the introductory phrase Str. IV,72,1: xoà t& 6vaópo 
yeypoguiéva. oovtó&5opev. and argues that it is Herakleon, not Clement, who is interested 
in the variations between the parallel passages. Zahn also observed that Herakleon's 
exegesis seems to refer only to Lk 12,8 (in fact he also refers to Lk 12,11-12!) and 
acribed this to its fragmentary character. However, R. Warns, Untersuchungen zum 
2.Clemensbrie, Diss. Marburg 1985, 340 (note 7433) points out against both Zahn and 
Harnack that Herakleon quotes Lk 12,9 in a variant form (cf. Stáhlin-Früchtel-Treu 
280,30). I believe that this argument does not invalidate the claim of Zahn and Har- 
nack: 279,30f is (like 280,30) a free quotation—not as Warns tries to demonstrate (op.cit. 
333ff)—a variant reading derived from an unknown Egyptian gospel. Moreover, as far 
as I can make out, it is quite probable that Herakleon's hypomnemata on the Gospel 
of John quoted the lemmata to which the commentary referred. Cf. E.G. Turner, Greek 
Papyri. Án Introduction, Oxford 1968, 115. 

^^ Stáhlin-Früchtel-Treu 280, 13.21. 
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— 'The apparatus of the GCS-edition suggests that rpouepiwivate (instead of 
uepuivfjonte) is due to Mk 13,11. Again Codex Bezae has the same text. 


Clement introduces the quotation from Herakleon with tootov é&nyotpuevog 
tóv 1óxov. It is not quite clear how this should be understood. 

Does '*ottov... tóv tónov' refer to the whole cento? In the fragment 
preserved by Clement Herakleon deals with Lk 12,8-9. However, he 
also alludes to Lk 12,11 when he talks of the vocal confession before the 
authorities. 

Herakleon proposes a dihairesis to clarify the concept of ópoAoyía (con- 
fessiony;? There is on the one hand the confession in faith and. conduct, 
and on the other hand the vocal confession. Moreover, he continues, vocal 
confession can also take place before the authorities; unfortunately, it is this 
kind of confession which many people believe to be the only kind of con- 
fession. Herakleon had to add xoi (also), because Lk 12,8 only mentions 
the confession before men—this confession is not necessarily a confession 
before the authorities (Lk 12,11), ie. a confession in a situation of perse- 
cution. At the end of our fragment Herakleon stresses that the phrase 
"before men' refers both to pagans and to those that are saved; with regard 
to both audiences confession can be either vocal or in life and conduct. 

The first sentence of the quotation, then, criticises the narrow martyr- 
ological concept of confession held by the many: Vocal confession before 
the authorities can also be made by hypocrites. Moreover, Herakleon argues, 
if you restrict the meaning of confession in this way, Jesus'saying has no 
longer a universal application: Not all of those who are saved have made 
this kind of vocal confession before the authorities—and Herakleon cites 
as examples disciples of Jesus like Matthew, Philipp, Thomas and Levi who 
did not suffer martyrdom. The conclusion is clear: Vocal confession as a 
martyr is only a special case; it does not exhaust the Christian concept of 
confession. In some instances this special kind of confession before the 
authoriües will follow the confession in faith and conduct. But not all 
Christians are required to make it, only those from whom the situation 
demands it. 


5 Cf. Herakleon, fr. 46 (Volker), where Herakleon distinguishes three kinds of chil- 
dren: Those by nature, those by will, those by merit.—In this fragment Herakleon does 
not use the word '*martyrdom' or cognate terminology, see C. Scholten, Martyrum und 
Sophiamythos im. Gnostizismus nach. den "Texten von .Nag Hammadi ( JAC.E, 14) Münster 1987, 
112-14. 
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For Herakleon it is clear that in Lk 12,8/Mk 8,38 and Mt 10,32 Jesus 
is employing the wider notion of confession, the confession in works and 
deeds that correspond to one's faith. Perhaps he felt justified in his belief 
because Jesus seems to make a general and eschatologically relevant dis- 
tnction between two sorts of people: Those who confess him and those 
who deny him. This explains the structure of the scriptural cento com- 
posed by Herakleon: The first three quotations employ a universally valid 
notion of confession, only the last specifies the particular case of a con- 
fession before the authorities. 

Herakleon continues his detailed exegesis of the gospel text. There it is 
said 'those who confess ;» me', but *those who deny me". 

Herakleon exploits this difference by reading into it his initial distinc- 
tion between vocal confession and confession in faith and conduct: Clearly, 
it is this latter confession that does not deny the Lord; a confession that 
is in effect made by the Lord himself who has seized the believers and is 
held fast by them. Those whose confession is the Lord's confession through 
them can never disown the Lord, because the Lord cannot disown him- 
self. Those, however, who confess the Lord only with their voice, do, in 
effect, deny him. They betray the Lord because they have never been ^in 
the Lord. The christological focus of Herakleon's concept of confession is 
most impressive.!? 

Finally Herakleon focusses on the phrase 'before men': This includes 
both fellow Christians and pagans. Again it is clear that here the narrow 
definition of confession cannot possibly apply. Before pagans and fellow 
Chrnstians alike both kinds of confession are called for: vocal confession 
and confession in faith and conduct. 

Herakleon's interpretation of Lk 12,8 is a subtle piece of 2nd century 
Christian gospel exegesis. The disciple of Valentinus wishes to establish 
that the many are wrong when they restrict the meaning of confession to 
the witness before secular authorities. In this case he exercises his exe- 
getical ingenuity in order to preserve the full richness of the scriptural 
passage and to subvert an exegesis that effectively reduces its scope and 
meaning. It is also important to note that Herakleon's cento of scriptural 


I$ For the idea of the presence of Christ within the martyr, cf. F,J. Dólger, Christophoros 
als Ehrentite] für Martyrer und Heilige im christlichen Altertum, in: Idem, An&ke und 
Christentum. Band IV, Münster 1934, 73-80; H.v. Campenhausen, Die Idee des Martyriums 
in der Alten Kirche, 2nd. edition, Gótüngen 1964, 89-93. 
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verses carefully prepares the ground for his exegesis; it 1s, indeed, part of 
his exegesis. 


IH 


Herakleon suggests that his exegesis of Lk 12,8-9 is directed against a 
majority view which restricts the meaning of confesson to vocal confession 
before secular authorities. However, as regards the early Christian inter- 
pretations of Lk 12,8f par., a different picture emerges. 

In 2 Clement 3,2-4 it is said: 


Yea, he himself said: Whoever confesses me, him will I confess before the 
Father. This then is our reward, if only we shall confess him through whom 
we are saved. But wherein do we confess him? When we do that which he 
says and do not disobey his commandments, and not only honour him with 
our lips, but with our whole heart and our whole mind." 


And 2 Clement 4,1 continues: 


Let us therefore not only call him Lord, for this will not save us. For he says: 
Not everyone that says to me: Lord, Lord, shall be saved, but he who is 
doing righteousness. So then, brothers, let us confess him in our works, by 
loving one another, by not comitting adultery nor speaking evil against one 
another, nor envying, but being temperate, merciful, good. And we ought to 
have fellow feeling with one another and not to be greedy. By these works 
let us confess Him, and not by the contrary.'? 


Thus there is some agreement between 2 Clement and Herakleon;'? 
both authors contend that confessing Christ means to lead a distinctly 
Christian life. 

Tertullian, like Herakleon, focusses on the difference between *confess- 
ing in me' and 'denying me'. In Scorpiace 9,9 he writes: 


Whoever confesses himself to be a Christian, tesüfies that he belongs to Christ; 
whoever belongs to Christ, is necessarily in Christ. But if he is in Christ, he 


7 Ed. Funk-Bihlmeyer, 3rd edition, Tübingen 1970, 72,.17-23. Translation: J.B. 
Lightfoot, The Apostolic Fathers 1,2, London 1890 (Reprint Hildesheim-New York 1973), 
307 (altered). 

!5 Ed. Funk-Bihlmeyer (see preceding note), 72,1.25-73,1.1. Translation: Lightfoot (see 
preceding note), 308. Cf. A. Orbe, op.cit. (see note 5), 2 (note 6). 

? But cf. R. Warns, Untersuchungen zum 2. Clemensbrief, Diss. Marburg 1985, 342-348 
who believes that 2 Clement is arguing against a Valentinian denial of martyrdom. 
Again Warns has failed to convince me. 
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also confesses in Christ, if he confesses himself to be a Christian. For this 
would be impossible if he were not in Christ. Moreover, by confessing in 
Christ he also confesses Christ, who is in himself, while he himself 1s in him, 
namely as a Christian. For if you use the word 'day', you have designated 
with this word that very light which produces the day, even if you do not 
use the word "light. Similarly, even if he does not say in these words *who- 
ever has confessed me', there is no difference between the act of daily con- 
fession and the meaning of the Lord's pronouncement.?? 


In this passage Tertullian tries to make clear that the rather awkward 
phrase *whoever confesses in me' simply refers to the daily confession of 
Christians, ie. their confession of Christ. himself who is in. them. In the fol- 


lowing he points out that since the confession is in Christ, its opposite, the 
denial, is also in Christ: 


Whoever confesses himself to be what he is, that is a Christian, also confesses 
that through which he is what he 1s: that is Christ. Accordingly, whoever has 
denied that he is a Christian, has denied it in Christ by denying that he is 
in Christ when he has denied that he is a Christian; and by denying that 
Christ 1s in him when he denies that he is in Christ, he will also deny Christ. 
Thus the same applies in both cases: Whoever will deny in Christ will deny 
Christ and whoever will confess in Christ will confess Christ.?! 


But why, then, did Christ talk of denying me' instead of 'denying in 
me? Tertullian makes a suggestion: 


He had foreseen that Chnrstanity would often be attacked with such force 
that whoever had denied that he is a Christian would also be compelled to 
deny Christ by uttering blasphemies.? 


It is possible that this exegetical proposal is Tertullian's attempt to take 
account of Lk 12,10 which—as we have already seen—does not quite fit 
into the context of Lk 12,8-12.? 

In his commentary on Matthew 10,32, Origen also focusses on the 
difference between 'confessing in me' and 'denying me'. Origen agrees with 


?» 'Tertullian, Scorpiace 9,9 (ed. Reifferscheid/Wissowa [CChr.SL II] 1085-1086). 

?! Tertullian, Scorpiace 9,10 (ed. Reifferscheid/Wissowa [CChr.SL II] 1086). 

?' 'l'ertullian, Scorpiace 9,12 (ed. Reifferscheid/Wissowa [CChr.SL II] 1086). 

? For a detailed analysis of Tertullian's remarks, cf. also A. Orbe, Zos primeros. here- 
jes ante la persecucion (AnGr 83), Rome 1956, 50-62. Anyone who is familiar with the 
works of A. Orbe will understand that I cannot possibly set out, let alone discuss, all 
the ideas and proposals he puts forward in this study which is indeed centered around 
our Herakleon fragment and the passage from T'ertullian's Scorpiace. 
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Herakleon that those who confess *in Jesus Christ? are in him and that 
therefore Christ is in them—that 1s their advantage compared with those 
who deny him and who cannot claim that they are in him or he is in 
them.^ 

In his homily on Mt 10,23-33 John Chrysostom explains the difference 
between 'confessing in me' and 'denying me' by pointing out that the Lord 
wished to indicate that those who confess him do not do this on their own 
accord, but supported by the grace from above. Conversely, those who 
deny him have not partaken of this grace.? 

Cyril of Alexandria commented on both Mt 10,32 and Luke 12,8. But 
apparently he does not share the exegetical concerns of his illustrious pre- 
decessors: The short fragment culled from a catena on Mt argues that 
someone who confesses that Christ is God humbles himself and will have— 
as a true servant—the reward of Christ confessing him to the Father.?é 
The fragment on Luke 12,8 is much longer, it focusses on the theologi- 
cally correct confession of the lordship and divinity of Jesus Christ." 

A comparison between Herakleon's exegesis of Luke 12,8/Mt 10.32 and 
the interpretanons advanced by 2 Clement, Tertullian, Origen and John 
Chrysostom clearly demonstrates a fundamental agreement on important 
points: Confession should not be understood in a narrow martyrological 
sense; the difference between *confessing in me' and denying me' is significant 
and calls for an exegetical explanation. This should come as no surprise 
for those who have paid attention to Clement's of Alexandria comment 
on the fragment of Herakleon. 

Clement explicitly says that concerning the exegesis of Lk 12,8 there is 
large agreement between Herakleon and him. He limits his criticism to 


?* Origen, fr. in Mt. Nr. 231 (ed. Klostermann/Benz [GCS], Leipzig 1941, 102./Cf. 
J.A. Cramer, Catenae in. Evangelia S. Matthaei et S. Marci ad fidem. codd. Mss., Oxford 1840 
(Reprint Hildesheim 1967), 80. Cf. A. Orbe, Los primeros herees ante la persecucion (Analecta 
Gregoriana 83), Rome 1956, 49. 

?5 John Chrysostom, Aom. 34 in Mt. (PG 57 401-402)/J.A. Cramer, op.cit. (preced- 
ing note) 80f. Cf. A. Orbe, Los primeros herees ante la. persecucion (Analecta Gregoriana 
83), Rome 1956, 48. 

?e Cyril of Alexandria, fr. Mt. 10,32 (PG 72 397). 

? Cyril of Alexandria, Lc. 12,8 (PG 72 728-9). 

? Clement of Alexandria, sir. 4,73,1 (ed. Stáhlin-Früchtel-Treu [GCS] 281,3-4). Cf. 
C. Scholten, op.cit. (see above note 15), 106 (note 42) who refers to Clement of Alexan- 
dria, sir. 2,104,1; 4,15,3f, 4,43,4. Elsewhere, in sir. 4,16,3 (Stáhlin-Früchtel-Treu [GCS] 
256,5ff) Clement mentions anonymous heretics who a) denounce martyrdom as suicide 
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one important point: For Clement Herakleon' remarks about the vocal 
confession of the martyr are far too negative. Even if someone has failed 
to confess Christ in life and conduct, still, if he confesses Christ under tor- 
ture even unto death, he demonstrates that he is a true believer. Clement 
writes: 


An inner attitude that is openly confessed and that is not changed even in 
the face of death cuts off with one stroke all passions which are generated 
through bodily desire. This is—so to say—a complete pracücal penance at 
the end of one's life and a true confession of Christ, testified with one's own 
voice.^? 


In the following Clement—referring to Mt 10,20—argues that those in 
whom the spirit of the Father confesses cannot be called *hypocrites'. 
Clement makes a distinction: To confess one's faith is a moral obligation 
under all circumstances; to defend our faith, however, is not always within 
our power. Those who are able to defend their faith strengthen their fel- 
low Chnstians through their witness and are likely to impress and even 
convert pagans.? Martyrdom is a glorious purification of the sins of the 
martyr.?! 

Why does Clement criticize Herakleon on this particular point? 

Herakleon says that vocal confession before the authorities proves in and 
by itself nothing, because the hypocrites, too, can make that kind of con- 
fession. To modern readers this claim may sound astonishing. Surely, we 
would like to object with Clement, the very fact that someone confesses 
his faith. and. sticks to this confession in the face of torture and death, 
amply confirms his sincerity? 

But if we raised this objection we would have missed Herakleon's point. 
Herakleon's concept of a true Chrisüan is probably close to similar late 
antique ideas about the life of a true philosopher. Arrian's Epictetus devel- 


and b) argue that true martyrdom consists in the knowledge of the true God. Clement 
explicitly agrees with b) and rejects a) as the sophistry of cowards. He does not try to 
link Herakleon to these heretics. Moreover the Testimonium Veritatis, an encratitic writ- 
ing from the Nag Hammadi Library, criticizes the vocal confession of foolish Christians 
who are delivering themselves "for the sake of the name" (1X,3,31-34/].M. Robinson 
[ed.], The Nag Hammadi Library in English, 3rd edition, Leiden/New York etc 1988, 
450-1). Cf. C. Scholten, op.cit. (see above note 15), 105-109. 

? Clement of Alexandria, sir. 4,73,3 (ed. Stáhlin-Früchtel-Treu [GCS] 281,10-12). 

9 Clement of Alexandria, str. 4,73,4-5 (ed. Stáhlin-Früchtel-Treu [GCS] 281,12-18). 

?' Clement of Alexandria, sír. 4,74,3 (ed. Stáhlin-Früchtel-Treu [GCS] 281,25-26). 
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ops them in a chapter headed: *To those who hastily assume the guise of 
the philosophers'.? There he voices his concern about those who don the 
garb of a philosopher but fail to live a philosophical life and thus bring 
the whole profession into disrepute. It is simply not enough, Epictetus 
argues, to wear a rough cloak and to let your hair and your beard grow 
in order to become a philosopher. You have to reason and to live like a 
philosopher. It is better not to announce prematurely one's calling as a 
philosopher and prepare oneself in privacy for a philosophical life than to 
be mistaken for an accomplished philosopher and thus to endanger the 
noble cause of philosophy. Epictetus says: 


For that reason those who were ignorant of my purpose wondered how it 
was that, although I was familiar with all the philosophers and lived with 
them, I was myself not acting in the róle of a philosopher. 


He offers this piece of advice: 


Practise first not to let men know who you are; keep your philosophy to your- 
self a little while.?* 


And then he challenges his sceptical audience: 


See how I eat, how drink, how sleep, how endure, how refrain, how help, 
how employ desire and how aversion, how I observe my relationships, whether 
they be natural or acquired, without confusion and without hindrance; judge 
me on the basis of all this if you know how.? 


Perhaps Herakleon's views can be even more firmly located within a 
philosophical context. For Herakleon it is important that the confession 
with the 'Ow*Oeoig has to take place before the confession with the voice. 
*OuxOeoig is a technical term of Stoic moral psychology. For the Stoics, 
virtue ^is rational consistency, a character of the soul's commanding faculty."* 
Hence the Stoics—unlike Plato and his disciples—do not distinguish between 
rational and irrational facultes of the soul. The *"(yeuovióv' is completely 
rational unless it is in a defective state of irrationality. This state of irra- 
tionality is the opposite of virtue, vice. Thus the Stoics do not admit degrees 


? Epictetus, 4,8 (Translation Oldfather [LCL 218] 375). 

3 Ebictetus, 4,8,19 (transl. Oldfather [LCL 218] 383). 

* Ebpictetus, 4,8,35-6 (transl. Oldfather [LCL 218] 389). 

5 Epictetus, 4,8,20 (transl. Oldfather [LCL 218] 383). 

** A. A. Long/D.N. Sedley, 7he Hellentstic Philosophers. Vol. 1: Translations of the prina- 
pal sources with. philosophical commentary, Cambridge 1987, 383. 
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of virtue or vice: The soul is either wholly rational or wholly irrational. 
Long-Sedley explain: 


A person's reasoning faculty is conceived as being either consistent or incon- 
sistent; this consistency, or the virtue it promotes, is analogous to the straight- 
ness of a perfectly straight line. It 1s their inability to admit degrees that earns 
virtues the technical designation of 'character'.?? 


It is quite possible that Herakleon's concept of o158g61g is close to Stoic 
OwxOscic; in both cases the stress is on the consistency of an inner dispo- 
sition.? 'The Stoics believe that almost no one was actually able to become 
a sage and reach the summit of virtue, that is "the natural perfection of 
a rational being as a rational being." But if someone reached this pinna- 
cle, he would be in a secure and perfect state of rationality. 

Again the parallel with Herakleon's fragment is striking. The Chrisaan 
peremptonily rejects the possibility that one of those who are saved (oeGópevoc) 
may ever be in danger of renouncing his faith. For Herakleon 1t 1s clear: 
Those who are in Christ are secure in this state, apostasy is inconceivable. 

There is no indication that Herakleon takes on board the whole appa- 
ratus of Stoic moral psychology. The Valentinian teacher does not prize 
the consistently rational life of Stoic doctrine, but rather a life that 1s in 
accordance with the Christian faith. However, by borrowing a key term 
(8130&o01c) of Stoic moral psychology, he makes it clear that the Christian 
philosopher is no theatrical fool who rushes to his certain death with undue 
ostentation, but rather a marble character and wise man whose impres- 
sive consistency in life and conduct is not outdone by that paragon of 
virtue, the stoic sage. Moreover, whereas the Stoics have to concede that 
despite their best efforts hardly any member of their school qualified for 
the title of a 'sage', Herakleon, the disciple of Valentinus and master of 
Chrisaian philosophy, seems to have no difficulties to speak of fooGópnevov.*? 

Clement of Alexandria takes his cue from Herakleon's remarks and puts 
them in proper philosophical perspective. When he speaks of that '61&0e- 
cis opoAoyovuévn! that does not change even under torture unto death, the 


? Long/Sedley (see note 36), ibidem. 

? Long/Sedley (see note 36), ibidem (internal references omitted). 

? Cf. also Herakleon, f. 27 (Vólker 76,10). 

*? "The Stoic parallel has also been pointed out by A. Orbe (see note 25), 257-261. 
I disagree, however, with Orbe on some points of detail.—In this fragment there is no 
talk of pneumatic, psychic of hylic natures. 
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pun is, surely, intended: *óvó8eoig ópoAoyovpévn! is both that 'consistent 
character' which according to traditional Stoic doctrine constitutes virtue, 
and the new Christian character that proves and, indeed, realizes itself by 
adverüsing and confessing itself in public. It is the confession of this char- 
acter, Clement claims, which reestablishes the rationality of the soul by 
cutting off all unruly passion and making the Christian confessor and mar- 
tyr realize the ideal of apatheia. Clement certainly agrees with Herakleon's 
emphasis on the inner consistency and continuity of a perfect life,*! but he 
also allows for the possibility of a decisive change of heart at the end of 
one's hfe. It is Clement who is here testing to its limits the plausibility of 
Christian morality by rethinking it from the perspective of martyrdom. 
Both Herakleon and Clement are trying to define the Christian martyr 
in a way that allows them to accommodate this new concept within the 
range of spiritual ideals on offer in the 2nd century. Herakleon sees the 
Christian martyr as not different from a traditional philosopher-martyr: His 
violent death is not the desired climax of his life, but rather something 
that all those who live according to their convictions may have to accept 
under certain circumstances. Clement, by contrast, is bolder, but to the 
same degree probably also less plausible in the eyes of a sceptical pagan. 


IH 


We have already quoted from Tertullian's Scorpiace; it was written in the 
heyday of a local persecution, probably around 212 A.D. With this trea- 
tise Tertullian argues against disciples of Valentinus who—he alleges—tried 
to persuade their fellow Christians that God does not require them to 
suffer martyrdom. Tertullian quotes, paraphrases or fakes their arguments 
in the following way: 


These people die for no purpose. (...) These simple souls do not know what 
is written and how it is written; nor do they know where, when and in front 
of whom one must confess—except that it is not simplicity, but rather van- 
ity, or, indeed, sheer madness to die for God in order that he shall save me. 
Thus he who shall save me will kill me? Christ died for us once, he was 
slaughtered once so that we should not be killed. If he asks the same in return, 
does it mean that he expects salvation from my death? Does God really 
demand the blood of human beings, even if he rejects the blood of the goats 
and bulls? He certainly prefers the penitence of a sinner to his death.? 


*! C£. str. 4,14-15; 4,85,3. 
*?. "Tertullian, Scorpiace 1,7-8 (ed. Reifferscheid/Wissowa [CChr.SL II] 1070). 
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It is difficult to determine whether this passage relates arguments that 
have actually been advanced by disciples of Valentinus. The mockery of 
the simple-minded ignorance concerning the right kind of confession already 
introduces the erroneous exegesis of Mt 10,32 which Tertullian ascribes to 
the Valentinians.? He writes: 


Of course, only when the souls have left the body and have begun to be 
examined on the different storeys of the heavens about that which they have 
received* and to be asked about those secret sacraments of the heretics, only 
then must one confess before the true powers and the true men, those feleti, 
akineti and. abaskanti of Valentinus. But, they say, even the demiurge himself 
has not acknowledged men from our world (nosirates)) unfailingly as human 
beings, for he has reckoned them as waterdrops in a bucket and chaff on the 
threshing-floor and spittle and locusts and has also likened them to irrational 
beasts.* 


If we believe Tertulhan, the Valentinians taught that Mt 10,32 does not 
talk about a confession that has to take place here on earth, but rather 
about a confession that will take place after the soul of the believer has 
left the body and ascends through the different levels of the heavens. The 
'men' mentioned in Mt 10,32 are not human beings here on earth, but 
powers in heaven; Is 40,15-16, Os. 13,3 and Ps 48,13.21 (LXX) prove that 
even the god of this world, the demiurge (much less the highest God!) does 
not acknowledge the men of this world as human beings. 

Tertullian had mentioned the Valentinian dismissal of martyrdom already 
in ch. 30 of his treatise Adversus. Valentinianos. The context is a polemical 
portrait of the two kinds of ethics which the Valentinians prescribe for the 
'psychics' and the 'pneumatics' respectively: 


Hence they [ie. the pneumatics] beleve that there are no actions that are 
obligatory for them and they do not observe any religious duties. They even 
eschew the obligation of martyrdom by some arbitrary interpretation. 


5 Of. also Tertullian, Val. 30,2 (ed. Kroymann [CChr.SL II] 774) with the com- 
mentary of J.-C. Frédouille, Contre les Valentiniens T.II (SC. 281), Paris 1981, 337. 

** See G. Azzali Bernardelli (ed.), Tertulliano. Scorpiace (Biblioteca Patristica), Firenze 
1990, 272. 

5 'lertullian, Scorpiace 10,1-2 (ed. Reifferscheid/Wissowa [CChr.SL II] 1087). 

*6 "This exegesis probably derived some justification from the observation that the sec- 
ond half of Mt 10,32 firmly locates the confession of the Son beyond this world, in 
heaven. 

?' Tertullian, Val. 30,1 (ed. Kroymann [CChr.SL II] 774). See also the commentary 
ad locum by J.-C. Frédouille, Contre les Valentsniens T.II (SC. 281), Paris 1981, 335f. 
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This passage is partly dependent on Irenaus of Lyon, Aaer. 1,6,2-3 where 
the liberüne ethics of the Valentüinian pneumatics are described. However, 
although Irenaeus claims that the pneumatics have no qualms about par- 
taking of sacrifical meat and joining in pagan celebrations, he does neither 
explicitly mention their rejection of martyrdom nor allude to a Valentinian 
exegesis meant to justify this rejection.? 

Tertulian continues in Val. 30,2 with an allusion to the Valentinian 
interpretation of Mt 10,32: 


And woe to us, if we eschew in any way the yoke of discipline, if we grow 
careless in the works of sanctity and justice, if we prefer to confess our faith 
somewhere else and not before the powers of this age, in front of the tri- 
bunals of the governors.* 


To return to the passage from the Scorpiace: I suspect that this is not 
a close paraphrase of a Valentinian source, but that it is Tertullian who 
is here construing an heretical doctrine. Tertullian mentions the different 
storeys also in Val. 7,1-3, in the context of a highly satirical portrait of the 
Valentinian heavens." The interrogation about the secret sacraments of 
the heretics is somewhat clarified by Anm. 18,4 where he talks about the 
haereticarum idearum. sacramenía and. explains them forthwith: Aoc entm. sunt et 
aeones et genealogiae illorum?! 'T'he plural of íeleti, akineti et abaskanti is meant 
to be disparaging—AKinetos and. Teletos are Valenünian eons and mentioned 
as such in various passages of Val., Abaskantos cannot claim as much and 
is probably added by Tertullian just for fun.?? Moreover the quotations of 
Is 40,15-16 and Os. 13,3 can be found elsewhere in Tertullian's writings;? 
pulvis areae 1s —compared with LXX and the Hebrew text—a varia lectio.?* 


*5 Cf. A. Orbe, op.cit. (see note 25), 88-89. 

*? Tertullian, Val. 30,2 (ed. Waszink ([CChr.SL II] 774). 

* G. Azzali Bernardelli, op.cit. (see note 44), 271. 

?! "Tertullian, De anima 18,4 (ed. Waszink (CChr.SL II] 807). I owe the reference to 
G. Azzali Bernardelli, op.cit. (see note 44), 272. 

? G. Azzali Bernardelli, op.cit. (see note 44), 273.—Following a suggestion of 
C. Scholten I consider it also possible that electos, akinetos and abaskantos (LS, s.v.: secure 
against enchantments, free from harm") may describe various states of perfection on var- 
jous levels. 

53 lud. 1,3; Praescr. 8,9; Paen. 4,3; Marc. 4,25,1 (see G. Azzali Bernardelli, op.cit. [see 
note 44], 274-5). 

** G. Azzali Bernardelli, op.cit. (see note 44), 275. Cf. A. Orbe, op.cit. (see note 25) 
99f who refers to res. 59, a passage in which Is 40,15 is alluded to in the context of a 
rejection of the Valentinian doctrine of different natures of human beings. 
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However, even if we assume that Tertullian's gloss is not faithfully tran- 
scribing a Valentinian source, the above quotation from ad» Val (which 1s 
earlier) suggests that there must have been a Valentünian exegesis of Mt 
10,32 defending some kind of esotericism. The Valentinian reading of Mt 
10,32 does not so much reject martyrdom as rather caution against shar- 
ing some esoteric teaching with all and sundry. The nostrates (Scorpiace 
10,2) designate mankind in general. It is Tertullian who interprets this as 
a rejection of martyrdom. 

A similar kind of antignostic polemic can be found in the section 24 of 
Epiphanius' hereseological encyclopedia, the Panarion. Here Epiphanius deals 
with Basilides and his disciples. His hereseological portrait of the Alexandrian 
teacher is heavily indebted to Irenaeus of Lyon, haer. 1,24,2-4. Already 
Irenaeus had claimed that the Basilideans reject martyrdom. Epiphanius 
writes: 


Again, he gives the permissive teaching that martyrdom 1s not necessary. There 
will be no reward for a martyr, since he does not bear witness to the cre- 
ator of a man; he is testüfying for the crucified, Simon. (...) But Basilides 
plainly leads a host of devils against souls by teaching them the denial of 
God, for the Lord himself says, *Whosoever denieth me before men, him will 
I deny before my Father which is in heaven." But the scum says, "We are 
the Émen'. The others are all swine and dogs. Ánd this 1s why he said: 'Cast 


not thy pearls before swine, neither give that which is holy unto dogs." 


In the first part of this quotation Epiphanius establishes a. connection 
between the docetic Christology of (Ps.)-Basilides and his rejection of martyr- 
dom. Although both pieces of information are derived from lIrenaeus' 
account of Basilides, Irenaeus fails to make the connection. The second 
part of this quotation 1s Epiphanius! addition and its authenücity is very 
doubtful. Again the heretical exegesis of Mt 10,32 turns on a polemical 
re-definiton of the *men' mentioned in the biblical quote. And again the 
heretical interpretation can be read as a defense of esoteric teaching rather 
than as a rejection of martyrdom. 


? Epiphanius of Salamis, Panarion 24,4,1.5,1-2. Translation: F. Williams, 7/e Panarion 
of Epiphanius of Salamis. Book I (Sects 1-46), Leiden 1987, 73. 
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IV 


We have looked at two Valentinian interpretations of Mt 10,32/Lk 
12,8—Herakleon's exegesis and the exegesis of some anonymous disciples 
of Valentinus in Carthage. Herakleon's exegesis has no obvious 'gnostic' 
characteristics—it agrees with *Catholic' exegesis and its main point is in 
tune with philosophical ethics. The exegesis reported by Tertullian, on the 
other hand, seems to be typically and authentically gnostic: It favours the 
avoidance of martyrdom and refers to the mysteries of the soul's ascent. 
Modern scholarship has wondered how it is possible that both these inter- 
pretations are found within one theological school, the Valentünians. 

According to A. Orbe, it should come as no surprise that the school of 
Valentinus offers two different interpretations for Mt 10,32. Herakleon's 
explanation, Orbe avers, is a piece of exoteric exegesis whereas Tertullian 
reports a piece of esoteric Valentinian teaching. This explanation has 
found favour with some scholars. Its validity, however, is rather doubt- 
ful: There are no indications in either Herakleon's fragment or in Clement's 
comments on this fragment that would warrant the conclusion that we deal 
here with an exoteric as opposed to an esoteric piece of exegesis. And 
Tertullian does not present his Valentinian exegesis as a piece of esoteric 
teaching either; rather, he seems to deal with latter day Valentinians who 
aggressively publish their views in order to win support for their group. 
Finally, at the close of Herakleon's fragment it is expressly said that 
Valentinian Christians should confess their faith both before those that are 
saved (ogGóuevoi) and the pagans. This remark clearly rejects any esoteric 
avoidance of public confession. 

But A. Orbe offers a second, more attractive explanation?? According 
to it, these two different interpretations of Mt 10,32 indicate two different 
types of Valentinianism: Herakleon represents an intellectual type of 
Valentinianism which espouses a rigoristic morality stressing the need to 
lead a pure and blameless life. On the other hand, Tertullian's Valentinians 
were followers of Mark the Magician. They rather endorsed a libertine 


5€ A. Orbe, op.cit. (see note 25), 92 

3 J.-C. Frédouille, op.cit. (see note 47), 336; G. Azzali Bernardelli, op.cit. (see note 
44) 270. 

5* It is only fair to point out that Orbe does not seem to consider these two expla- 
nations as alternatives. 
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morality, advocating a dissolute life without moral boundaries; their type 
of Valentinianism can be characterized as 'theurgic and rnitualistic. 

Orbe's second explanation has much to commend itself. Although I would 
hesitate to agree with. every detail of it (e.g. I am not sure whether the 
Valentinians in Carthage really subscribed to a wholly libertünist morality). 
I find it eminently plausible to assume some variety within Valenünianism. 
Moreover, our two pieces of gospel exegesis may point to a certain devel- 
opment within Valentinianism itself. At the beginning it had been a school 
consisting of personalities like Valentin himself, Ptolemy and Herakleon— 
ie. highly gifted intellectuals advancing their subtle and complex inter- 
pretaton of the Christian message in hymns, biblical commentaries and 
other writings. Since at their time catholic orthodoxy was still largely 
undefined, their positions were not systematically at variance with it. Indeed, 
someone like Clement of Alexandria could discover some common ground 
between their brand of intellectual Christianity and his. However, by 
Tertullian's time the Valentinian school had in some places deteriorated 
into a marginalized sect that followed a strategy of aggressive provocation 
of, and dissent from, the majority church. Its intellectual richness was largely 
a thing of the past, but some distant memories of past discourses and past 
debates still lingered on. 

Herakleon's exegesis of Lk 12,8ff par also suggests some interesting con- 
clusions with regard to the early history of New Testament exegesis in the 
2nd century. So called *Gnostics' like Basilides and Herakleon were among 
those who inaugurated the exegesis of the Gospels and (perhaps) the let- 
ters of Paul? Whereas Basilides' Exegetica (two fragments have survived) 
probably were a commentary which used the gospel text in order to dis- 
cuss philosophical problems, Herakleon's exegesis payed more attention to 
philological detail and proceeded verse by verse. Perhaps Herakleon wrote 
commentaries (or: Ahypomnemata) both on (selected passages/sayings from) the 
synoptic gospels and the Gospel of John. Moreover, if our assumption is 
correct that the 'cento' preceding the fragment is also derived from 
Herakleon's commentary, it is clear that for Herakleon the Gospel of Luke 
was the most important synoptic gospel, Matthew and Mark only supply- 


*? If—as T. Zahn, op.cit. (see note 13), 728 (note 3) suggests—Alexander, the vetus 
haereticus, whom Jerome lists in the prologue to his commentary on Paul's Letter to 
the Galatians among his exegetical predecessors (PL 26,309) is identical with the 
Valentinian teacher mentioned by Tertullian, De came Christi 16f (ed. Mahé [SC 216] 
276ff). 
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ing the parallels. In this respect, then, Herakleon would be in conspicu- 
ous agreement with perhaps Basilides and surely Marcion. As an exegete 
of the gospels Herakleon is among the forerunners of Origen. His promi- 
nent place in the history of New Testament exegesis is beyond doubt. 


Winrich Lóhr 
FB Evangelische Theologie 
Universitát Hamburg 
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Robert D. Sider (ed.), Christian and Pagan in the Roman Emfnre. The Witness 
of Tertullian. 'The Catholic University of America Press, Washington D.C., 
2001. XVII, 177 pp., ISBN 0-8132-1021-6. 


In essence this book consists of abbreviated translations, accompanied by 
introductions and explanatory notes, of six writings of Tertullian: Apologeticum, 
De testimonio animae, De. spectaculis, Ad. martyras, De corona and De fuga in per- 
secuttone. Concerning Prof. Sider's various explanations judgment can be 
worded in brief terms: these are helpful and they testify to his well-known 
scholarly competence. It is the primary material which causes doubt and, 
indeed, embarrassment. This collection of translations does not offer 'selec- 
tions' from the six works mentioned. Such a strategy is quite usual and even 
those who are no friends of reductions of this type will be ready to admit that 
well-chosen passages in combination with good summaries of what is left 
out, are to be preferred to zero. Abbreviation, however, is another matter. 
In the book under review De iestimonto animae, "Testimony of the Soul", is 
perhaps the clearest example. On the very first page of the book after the 
list of contents S. notes that in his English version the numbers denoting 
the subdivisions of its chapters are not printed, "because they do not appear 
in the original Fathers of the Church translations of this work" (ix). So the 
numbering of a specific rendering is put before that of modern scholarly 
editions. The direct consequence of this strategy 1s the following: on pp. 
74-79 one finds the reduced English version of De testimonio animae, which 
in this form conveys the impression of a complete text. However, a simple 
comparison with the Latin text in a modern edition shows that in actual 
fact the reader receives a Swiss cheese translation, in which all sorts of 
deletions have brought about the, in this case unsavoury, holes. The same 
holds true for the other five treatise: we only get a Tertullian worse than 
dimidiatus. Gone are his rhetorical showpieces, the manifestations of his 
learning, his functional digressions, the biting sarcasm of his repetitions etc. 
Instead of an aggressive üger one finds a purring cat. Sensing the disput- 
able character of such a course, S. in his general introduction tries to pre- 
clude all scepticism and scorn: *I have abbreviated the treatises by omission 
in such a way that the argument is, I hope, actually facilitated: digressions 
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have been omitted, examples and illustrative material radically reduced . . . In 
so doing I have not, of course, attempted to 'improve' Tertullian." 5. 
intends to accommodate readers who lack the experience and knowledge 
to understand the author's ^when unadapted, sometimes quite complex 
and often very difficult" text (xv). Qui s'excuse, s'accuse .. . 

The translations as such are reliable, one comes across only few doubt- 
ful points, e.g. apol. 9.18 per humana commercia does not mean "through illicit 
human intercourse", but "through (normal) contacts between people"; fug. 
l.l frequentiores . . . persecutiones are not "bitter persecutions": their increasing 
frequency is expressed; in view of the context coron. 13.8 ludus refers to 
gladiatorial schools rather than to "elementary schools". The introductions 
and notes are clear and they contain timely references to scholarly htera- 
ture, mainly, but by no means exclusively, in the English language; impor- 
tant French, German and Italian publications and editions are duly quoted 
from. Nevertheless, I have no idea which readers are really served by a 
Reader's Digest Tertullian. 


2311 WB Leiden, Commanderijpoort 4-6 ]. pEN Boxrr 


David Thomas (ed.), Syrian Christians under Islam. The First "Thousand Years, 
Leiden-Boston-Kóln: Brill 2001, 241 pp., ISBN 90-04-12055-6, € 68/US 
$ 79 (bound). 


This volume includes the papers presented at the third Woodbrooke- 
Mingana Symposium, held at Woodbrooke College, Selly Oaks, Birmingham, 
in September 1998. The theme of this symposium was 'Arab Christianity 
in Bilad al-Sham in the pre-Ottoman Period'. This means that the ambigu- 
ous term Syrian in the title refers to the mostly Arabic speaking Christians 
living in Greater Syria (Bilad al-Sham) rather than to the Syriac-speaking 
Christians of the Middle East. There are some instances in this volume 
however where Syrian has this latter meaning (cf. p. 87, par. 6, or p. 186, 
the "so-called Syrian renaissance"). 

In the first article (/Melkites', :Jacobites and the chnristological contro- 
versies in Arabic in third/Ninth-Century Syria), Sidney Griffith. analyses 
the term Melkites and shows that it should not be taken simply as the 
Syriac (and later Arabic) equivalent of the Greek term Basilikot, the royal- 
ists, who adhered to the Chalcedonian faith of the Byzantine emperors of 
the 6th and 7th centuries, but rather points to adherents of Byzantine 
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orthodoxy as formulated at Constantinople III. The Syriac term malkàye 
only appears in later texts from the Islamic period. This issue serves as an 
introduction to the thesis defended here, that the heresiography and the 
description of the christological divisions by authors such as John of 
Damascus, Theodore Abü Qurra or the 'Jacobite' Abü Ra'ita are not so 
much a continuation of the christological discussions of the 5th century as 
a new expression of idenüty relevant in the new religious context created 
by the appearance of Islam. This explains e.g. the sharpness of the ana- 
Jacobite polemics of the Melkites, who had to distance themselves from 
the Jacobites, since the latter were the most vulnerable to Islamic criticism. 
Griffith argues that the works of the Abü Qurra and especially John of 
Damascus are to be read and interpreted from the perspective of the world 
of Islam rather than that of Byzantium and gives some very interesting 
examples to prove this point, e.g. in the first Oration of John's treatise 
against the calumniators of icons. In his discussion of some writings of the 
Pégé Gnóseós (p. 24) he seems to argue however more from its reception 
than from the text itself. 

The second contribution, by Barbara Roggema, is a detailed and to the 
point analysis of the quotations from the Qur'àn in the longer (Chrisüian) 
Arabic version of the Bahira-legend. The author compares the interpretation 
in the legend with other polemical writings and shows that Chnstians were 
familiar with different interpretations of certain verses among the Muslims, 
such as on Mohammed's night journey. Especially her discussion of what 
she calls the *Counter-asbab al-nuzul', the circumstances which according 
to the legend reveal the conüngency of the Islamic message, is stimulating 
and original. 

Samir K. Samir discusses attitudes towards the prophet Mohammed and 
the Qur'an in a number of well known and less known (mainly Christian) 
Arabic theological treatises. Fr. Samir emphasizes the relatively positive 
attitude towards Mohammed in most Christian Arabic texts (al-Kindi 
excepted) in comparison to what is found in wriüngs originating outside 
the Islamic world, but clearly indicates that the Arabic Christians never 
accepted a prophetic status for Mohammed. In the case of Barhebraeus, 
Samir analyzes a passage from his Arabic chronicle. His conclusion that 
Barhebraeus does not attempt to give a negative image of Mohammed is 
true for the Arabic chronicle, but should be compared to what Barhebraeus 
says in the Syriac Chronicle (where one finds quite a different picture). 
From a methodological point of view, one should bear in mind that 
Barhebraeus in some cases is so determined by the sources which he had 
at his disposal, that it should be asked whether he really expresses his per- 
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sonal opinion. His appreciation of the human personality of Mohammed, 
which Samir finds in the Arabic Chronicle, is absent from his other writings. 

Mark Swanson proposes a new and stimulating reading of the well- 
known medieval Christian-Arabic text the Martyrdom of *Abd al-Masibh), 
superior of Mount Sinai, edited and translated by S. Griffith in L2 Muséon 
in 1986. Firstly, Swanson corrects a number of errors which had crept 
into Griffith's edition. After summarizing the moving story about the recon- 
version to Christianity of a Melkite Christian who had converted to Islam, 
Swanson gives the interesting suggestion that one of the keys to interpret- 
ing this story is the name of the Martyr, OQays before his reconversion, 
"Abd al-Masih thereafter. Some difficult passages of the text become clear 
when one takes into account that the new name means a new life and a 
denial of his former idenüty. Swanson then tries to establish a. context in 
which the story can be read, after usefully comparing it with other Melkite 
neo-martyrological texts. The martyrdom of *Abd al-Masih) appears to 
have two distinct features, firstly to convey to the readers living in a world 
where conversion to Islam was not uncommon, that reconversion to 
Christianity remains very much an option; secondly to criticize the theol- 
ogy of martyrdom found in the martyrologies: deciding yourself to become 
a martyr—as 'Abd al-Masih had first done—is not according to the will 
of God. Swanson makes clear that the Martyrdom of *Abd al-Masih has 
its own characteristics which distinguishes it from other comparable Melkite 
stories. 

Lawrence Conrad describes the fascinating career of the Christian physi- 
cian Ibn Butlàn, who lived in such different places of the Middle East as 
Baghdad, where he received his training from b. at-Tayyib; Aleppo, where 
he started his medical career; Cairo; and later again Syria. Conrad rightly 
observes that b. Butlàn is mostly seen as a Nestorian, but that his exact 
Christian affiliation would be worth investigating, especially since his Christian 
identty was to a certain extent important to him. Knowing his denomi- 
national affiliation might help us better understand his position in a city 
like Aleppo or more generally in his Muslim environment. Ibn Butlàn is 
an example of a Christian who in the eleventh century felt at ease in the 
cultural and intellectual world of Islam. Conrad ends his article with the 
pertinent question if such a situation tells something only of the physician 
b. Butlan or was it typical of the world and the times in which he lived. 

Seta Dadoyan's chapter on the Armenian intermezzo in Bilàd al-Shàm 
studies the ignored role of the Armenians in the general political history 
of al-Sham and its peripheral regions in the 11th and 12th centuries. Her 
thorough article, bringing together material often found only in a fragmentary 
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form in the different (Syriac, Armenian and Arabic) histories of this period, 
gives a wealth of information and highlights especially the importance of 
the Muslim-Armenian political alliance. 

Lucy-Anne Hunt approaches the general theme of this volume, the 
Muslim-Christian encounter in greater Syria, not from the perspective of 
texts as in all other articles, but from that of art. Her study of the illus- 
tration of the Last Supper on one of the remaining leaves of a Syriac lec- 
tionary, composed in the Tur *Abdin region, reveals the possible influence 
of secular Arab art. The author dates these leaves to the 13th century, 
called by her *the so called Syrian renaissance". It is, indeed, worth inves- 
tgating whether the receptivity to Islamic culture, which is one of the char- 
acteriscs of the literary Syrian renaissance, is also found in the field of 
book-illustration. 

The final article, by David Thomas, analyzes the polemical strategies, 
used by the 11th/12th century Melkite bishop of Sidon Paul of Antioch, 
in his famous Letter to a Muslim. Friend. 'Though it seems that on the sur- 
face this letter is irenic and friendly, it is in fact highly polemical. Paul 
attempts to demonstrate that for the perceptive reader it should be clear 
that the Qur'àn is a confirmation of fundamental Christian beliefs. Especially 
the way in which the superiority of Christianity is expressed provoked some 
sharp Muslim reactions. There exists an expanded version of Paul's letter. 
Thomas shows that the intention of the unknown editor of this version, 
composed in Cyprus (hence it is generally known as the Azsala Qubrustyya), 
is to tone down the sharpness of the original by changing or removing 
sensitive material, hoping in this way to be taken seriously by its intended 
Muslim audience. 

All articles in this fine volume are original and discuss aspects of the 
different ways in which Christians reacted to (and partly opened themselves 
up to) the cultural, intellectual and religious influences of the world of 
Islam. Most readers will appreciate that in the opening speech of the Sym- 
posium, Mor Yuhanna Ibrahim, Syrian-Orthodox Metropolitan of Aleppo, 
one of the most Chrisaan cities of the Middle East, puts the historical 
issues discussed at the Symposium into the perspective of the challenges 
faced to-day by the Christians of modern Syria. 
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Apocrypha. Revue internationale des. littératures. apocryphes/ International Journal of 
Apocryphal Literatures 11, 2000, "Turnhout, Brepols 2001, 337 pp., ISBN 
2-503-50999-1, € 47 (pb); Apoerypha. Revue internationale des littératures apocryphes/ 
International Journal of Apocryphal Literatures 12, 2001, Turnhout, Brepols 2001, 
315 pp., ISBN 2-503-51113-9, € 47 (pb). 


The first volume of Apocrypha (with the additional header L2 champ des apoc- 
ryphes) appeared in 1990. This first volume, like the second one which 
appeared in the following year, was also subtitled 'La fable apocryphe'. These 
two volumes contained the papers presented at the Colloquium to com- 
memorate the centenary of the Section des Sciences Religieuses de l'École 
Pratique des Hautes Études in Paris. In their Preface to the first volume, 
the editors Pierre Geoltrain, Jean-Claude Picard (the offical founder of the 
'Revue) and Alain Desreumaux stated among other things: 'Apocryphal 
writüngs have long been considered inferior literary products which one 
judged by their relationship to canonical or normative writings. They have 
not yet really found their place as subjects of scientific study. Despite peri- 
odic interest from specialists of several disciplines they have remained, for 
the scholarly world as a whole, marginal, little known and unexploited by 
historians of the societies that produced them. Today, the renewal of anthro- 
pological, linguistic and historical methods allows the formulation of new 
approaches to the phenomena reflected in the apocryphal writings. (...) 
Apocrypha—Le Champ des Apocryphes will be published annually and aims to 
offer a forum for expression, exchange and confrontation for all those wish- 
ing to transform the old [sc. since the 16th century, JvO] object of erudi- 
tion into a new subject for historical reconstruction". 

Now, after more than a decade, one is entitled to say that the succes- 
sive editors of the new periodical Apocrypha fully carried out the original 
promise. Via the eminent publishing house of Brepols, well known in the 
field of apocryphal studies by publication enterprises such as the Corpus 
Christianorum Series Apocryphorum and the Afocryphes (Collection de poche de 
l'AELAC), an impressive series of twelve volumes of the periodical Apocrypha, 
in total comprising some 3600 pp., is at the disposal of researchers world- 
wide. The 'Revue', presently published 'avec le concours scientifique de 
l'Association pour l'étude de la litterature apocryphe chrétienne (A.E.LA.C.) 
et de la Societe pour l'étude de litterature apocryphe chrétienne (S.E.LA.C.)', 
two scientific associations based in francophone countries, became the lead- 
ing one in the field. From tbe overview of the contents of the first ten vol- 
umes, which is enclosed in volume 11 and fully indexed by Sever J. Voicu 
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(11, 325-337), one gains an excellent impression of the many articles of a 
high standard and also of the (by and large) very instructive reviews pub- 
lished over the years. The two most recent volumes have been prepared 
for publication under the excellent editorship of Jean-Daniel Dubois (EPHE); 
the best impression of its varied contents may be given by the following 
complete listing: 


Apocrybha 11, 2000: G. Dorival, 'Un groupe judéo-chréüen méconnu: les 
Hébreux', 7-36; D. Coté, 'Une criüque de la mythologie grecque d'aprés 
l'Homélhe pseudo-clémentine YV*, 37-57; J.-N. Pérés, "Untersuchungen im Zusam- 
menhang mit der sogenannten £pistula Lentuli? , 59-75; R. Burnet, *La pseudé- 
pigraphie comme procédé littéraire autonome: l'exemple des Pastorales', 
77-91; P. Bobichon, *Fonctions et valeurs des noms dans les écrits de Justin 
martyr', 93-121; T. Onuki, 'Le monde comme matrice. Aspect sexuel de 
la nature et ascétisme chez les gnostiques', 123-145; K. Roddy, 'Poliacs 
and Religion in Late Antiquity: The Roman Imperial Adventus Ceremony 
and the Christian Myth of the Harrowing of Hell, 147-179; G. Besson, 'La 
collection dite du Pseudo-Abdias: un essai de définition à partür de l'étude 
des manuscrits, 181-194; M. Brossard-Dandré, *&La collection du Pseudo- 
Abdias. Approche narrative et cohérence interne, 195-205; D. Alibert, 
"Vision du monde et imaginaire dans quelques textes de la collection dite 
du Pseudo-Abdias', 207-226; E. Norelh, 'Sur les actes de Pierre. A propos 
d'un livre récent, 227-258; R. Gounelle/Z. Izydorczyk, "T'hematic 
Bibliography of the Acts of Pilate: Addenda and corrigenda', 259-292; Comptes 
rendus, 293-320; Livres regus à la rédaction, 321-323; S.J. Voicu, 'Index 
des tomes 1-10 (1990-1999y 325-337. 

Apocrybha 12, 2001: P.-H. Poirier, 'Une nouvelle hypothése sur le titre des 
Psaumes manichéens dits de Thomas, 9-27; B. Pouderon, *Onrigéne, le pseudo- 
Clément et la structure des Peridoi Petrow, 29-51; F. Stanley Jones, *Eros 
and Astrology in the IIeptoóo1 IIéxpov. 'The Sense of the Pseudo-Clementine 
Novel', 53-78; G. Lusini, *Nouvelles recherches sur le texte du Pasteur 
d'Hermas', 79-97; J.-D. Kaestli, Le Protévangile de jacques latin dans l'homéhe 
Inquirendum est pour la féte de la Natvité de Marie', 99-153; F. Morard, 
T? Foangile de Marie, un message ascétique?', 155-17; R. Faerber, 'La Lettre 
du Christ tombée du ciel en anglais ancien. Les sermons Napier 43-44", 173- 
209; I. Backus, *Praetorius Anthology of New Testament Apocrypha (1595), 
211-236; C. Markschies, *Neue Forschungen zur Kanonisierung des Neuen 
Testaments', 237-262; E. Norelli, Étude criüque: «/Apocryphes de l'Ancien 
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Testament»? Le troisiéme volume d'apocryphes de l'Ancien Testament de 
Paolo Sacchi', 263-271; Comptes rendus, 273-311; Livres regus à la rédac- 
tion, 313-315. | 
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Serge Lancel, Samt Augustine (translated by Antonia Nevill, London: SCM 
Press, 2002, xviii -- 590 pp., ISBN 0-334-02866-3, £; 25 (pb); idem, Saint 
Augusti, Paris: Librairie Arthéme Fayard 1999, 792 p., ISBN 2-213-60282-4, 
€ 27.50 (pb). 


In many respects, this is an impressive book indeed. The author, emen- 
tus professor of Latin Literature and Roman Civilization at the university 
of Grenoble, has succeeded in writing a fresh volume on the life and work 
of the most influential and arguable the greatest figure of Christian Antiquity. 
He achieved this result through his intimate knowledge of Latin literature 
in general and most of the works of Augustine (and many a Christian con- 
temporary) in particular; of the Acts of the African councils; the geogra- 
phy of Roman Africa both secular and ecclesiastical; the excavations; the 
newly discovered letters of Augustine; and the new sermons. And, more- 
over, he has an elegant and lucid turn of phrase, which in an impressive 
way has been retained in the translation by Antonia Nevill. All this is to 
be valued without any reserve. 

And yet this book has a serious flaw. It is not so much Lancel's seem- 
ing reluctance to consider Augustine as a man from Africa with his native 
Afncan and even Berber background. A study like that of W.H.C. Frend 
(A Note on the Berber Background in the Life of Augustine", 1942/repr. 
1976) is not even mentioned, let alone discussed. The same goes for those 
studies that have depicted Augustine's theology against the backdrop of 
typical African theology with its specific traits evidently stemming from 
Jewish-Chrisüan roots. Even the names of French scholars who stressed 
the influence of Jewish Christianity on nascent African theology like Claude 
Aziza, René Braun, Jean Daniélou and Marcel Simon do not show up. 
An approach from this angle could have deepened Lancel's theological 
expositions, which as they stand are rather flat. What strikes one most, 
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however, is his description of Augustine's Manichaean period, of Manichaeism 
itself, and of its doubtlessly lasting effects on. Augustine's mind. In his 
account of young Augustine getting acquainted with Manichaeism, he tells 
such nonsense as that Mani travelled to Egypt (English ed. 32/French 
ed. 56); that the Ehistula fundamenti is the work of an 'epigone' (and thus 
not a genuine work of Mani himself: E. 33/F. 58); that Mani's 'Book of 
Prayers and Psalms" has been brought to light at Fayoum (evidently he con- 
fuses Mani's Prayers and. Psalms with. the. Manichaean. Psalmbook, which is a 
product of the Manichaean religious community: E. 33/F. 58). From sev- 
eral indications here and on the following pages one gets the impression 
that, unlike Augustine, Lancel never read any genuine Manichaean text. 
The just mentioned. Psalmbook, the second part of which was edited by 
Charles Allberry in 1938 (and not 1958, as once stated; see for this and 
several other bibliographical errors regarding Manichaean documents e.g. 
483/ 673), has been 'quoted' via G. Madec's La patrie et la voie (484 
n. 4/674 n. 4): as might be expected, this gives an odd (and even false) effect 
in the English rendering of Lancel's book when compared with. Allberry's 
original English translation (38). It is even doubtful that Lancel ever seri- 
ously studied such important anti-Manichaean works of Augustine like the 
Contra. epistulam fundamenti or the even more important Contra Faustum (for 
its edition, he remarkably refers in his table of St Augustine's works to PL 
42 and not to Zycha's standard edition in CSEL 25); in any case, as 
regards the most systematic account of Manichaeism authored by Augustine 
himself this lack of serious study seems to be certain: De haeresibus 46 is 
never referred to and in fact not a single reference to the work Aaer. (which 
is also conspiciously absent in the «complete! table of works) is to be found. 
Close reading of this still highly instructive (and reliable!) account could 
have preserved Lancel from many errors and also from an obvious ten- 
dency to downplay the extent of Augustine's knowledge of Manichaeism 
and its importance to him. In actual fact, Augustine wrote no less than 
thirty-three opuscula, quaestiones and tractatus against the Manichaeans, and 
also from sermons like Ex. : Ps. 140,14 or s. Mai 95 (neither of them 
mentioned by Lancel) a lot of significant information could have been 
acquired. To Augustine, Manichaeism in actual fact was not no more than 
a spiritual side-tracking' or *une voie de garage spirituelle! (xvi/ 10). If the 
author had taken this into account, not only would his description of many 
a theological problem handled by Augustine have been deepened, but more 
light would also have been shed on, for example, the quesüon why Augustine 
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was so attracted by astrology (in fact, the Manichaeans had a profound 
knowledge of astrology; cf. e.g. the Aephalata). 

The book contains several typographical errors, particularly in the titles 
of German books and articles; besides, the table of Augustine's works needs 
many corrections and additions (e.g. En. in Ps. in CCL instead of CSEL 
38-40; Conf. in CCL 27; Gen. adu. Man. in CSEL). Curiously, most typo- 
graphical errors in the bibliography are present in the English edition, and 
it is also here that the reader stumbles on an evident /apsus like the men- 
tion of Felix instead of Faustus (426 n. 28). One may surmise that the 
excellent English translation has been made on a not completely copy- 
edited French version. Be that as it may, both versions may be read with 
profit. Lancel's achievement is all the more remarkable when one bears in 
mind that this volume is the work of one person. It may be asked, how- 
ever, whether a single scholar is still able to carry out such a huge task: 
in any case, the next sizeable book with an overall view of Augustine is 
already en route, being the work of an équipe of several specialists. 
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Adkin, Neil, Jerome on. Virginity. A. Commentary on. the Libellus de virginitate servanda 
(Letter 22), Cambridge: Francis Cairns Publications 2003, xxxv -*- 458 pp., ISBN 0- 
905205-38-3, £ 75 / US$ 120 (hardback with jacket).—Fine and thorough first English 
commentary on an enormously influential text. *The Libellus, a highly polished literary 
production [Rome, AD 384], is a patchwork of borrowings from Jerome's Greek and 
Laün patrisüc predecessors and contemporaries'. Brief Introduction (1-11); extensive 
Commentary (13-409, Latin text from. CSEL 54); superb Indexes (411-458: Latin Words; 
Greek Words; Hebrew Words; Passages: Scripture; Passages: Jerome; Passages: Ancient 
Authors; General Index). 

Alexandre, Jéróme, Une cham pour la glowe. L'anthropologie réaliste et. mystique de "Tertullen 
(Théologie historique 115), Paris: Beauchesne 2001, XII *- 554 p., ISBN 2-7010-1422- 
0, € 44,82 (pb).—'Premiére étude approfondie portant sur l'ensemble de l'eeuvre de 
Tertullien depuis trente ans (. . ). Le théme de la chair offre une présentation compléte 
de la philosophie, de la théologie et de la morale de celui en qui la tradition a tót 
reconnu le premier grand théologien de l'Occident latin. Pourquoi la chair? Caro salutis 
est cardo (Tert. Res. 8,2). 

Bethge, Hans-Gebhard, Stephen Emmel, Karen L. King, and Imke Schletterer (eds.), 
For the. Children, Perfect. Instruction. Studws :n. Honor of Hans-Martin Schenke on the Occasion of 
the. Berliner. Arbeitskreis. für. koptisch-gnostische. Schriftens Thirteth Year (Nag Hammadi and 
Manichaean Studies 54), Leiden- Boston: Brill 2002, XIV -* 447 pp., ISBN 90-04-12672- 
4, € 119 / US$ 142 (hardback).—Festschrift for the late Prof. Dr. Hans-Martin Schenke 
(Berlin) who died on 4 Sept. 2002, but saw the completion of the book: K.L. King, 
Introducaon, 1-12; H.-G. Bethge, Hans-Martin Schenke-Lehrer, Forscher, Freund, 13- 
25; C. Colpe, 'Vertraulich- Verborgen-Verboten- Verraten': Zur Psychologie der Geheim- 
haltung und der Erforschung 'apokrypher' Schriften, 27-46; Bibliographie Hans-Martüin 
Schenke, 47-64; .Nag Hammadi Texts, Gnosticism, Gnosis, Hermeticism: W.P. Funk, 'Einer aus 
tausend, zwei aus zehntausend": Zitate aus dem 'Thomasevangelium in den koptischen 
Manichaica, 67-94; P.H. Poirier, Un paralléle grec partiel au Logion 24 de l'Fpangile 
selon. Thomas, 95-100; M.W. Meyer, Gospel of Thomas Logion 114 Revisited, 101-111; 
C.W. Hedrick, An Anecdotal Argument for the Independence of the Gospel of Thomas 
from the Synopüc Gospels, 113-126; R. Charron, Le Dieu «semeur» dans le Dialogue 
du Sauveur (NHC  IIL5), 127-137; L. Painchaud & J. Wees, Connaitre la différence entre 
les hommes mauvais et les bons: Le charisme de clairvoyance d'Adam et Éve à Pachóme 
et Théodore, 139-155; P. Nagel, Beitráge zur Gleichnisauslegung in der Epistula Jacobi 
apocrypha (NHC 1,2), 157-173; G. Begrich, *Lasst das Himmelreich nicht welken! Jes 
52,16 und EpJac 7,22, 175-180; G.P. Luttikhuizen, Traces of Aristotelian Thought in 
the Apocryphon of john, 181-202; J.D. Turner, Time and History in Sethian Gnosticism, 
203-214; F. Wisse, Indirect Textual Evidence for the History of Early Christianity and 
Gnosticism, 215-230; W. Beltz, Wie gnostisch sind die Gnostiker (gewesen)?, 231-245; 
K.W. Tróger, Muhammad, Salman al-Farisi und die islamische Gnosis, 247-254; 
D. Kirchner, Das Recht des Geschópfs: Wie sind gnostische Auseinandersetzungen mit 
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dem Demiurgen zu beurteilen?, 255-290; J. Holzhausen, Hermes und Ptolemaios. Zu 
einem Silberteller im Getty-Museum, 291-305 (inkl. 2 Abb.); Coptic Language and Literature: 
A. Shisha-Halevy, The Focalizing Conversion: Structural Preliminaries to a Chapter in 
the Grammar of Oxyrhynchite Coptc, 309-340; R. Kasser, Le lyco-diospolitain en sa 
complexité, vestiges régionaux, altérés, devenus polymorphes, de la langue véhiculaire pré- 
copte utilisée en Haute-Égypte?, 341-351; S. Emmel, Unbekanntes Berliner Evangelium 
— The Strasbourg Coptic Gospel: Prolegomena to a New Edition of the Strasbourg 
Fragments, 353-374; B.A. Pearson, The Munier Enoch Fragments, Revisited, 375-383; 
ao Testament and. Biblical. Studies: P. Pokorny, Lukas 17,33parr.-Die Geschichte Jesu 
und ein (damals) bekanntes Sprichwort, 387-398; U.-K. Plisch, Was ist fdas Zeichen des 
Jona?, 399-409; J.M. Robinson & C. Heil, P. Oxy. 655 und Q, Zum Diskussionsbei- 
trag von Stanley E. Porter, 411-423; U.U. Kaiser, Brian Walton und die Londoner Poly- 
glotte. Ein Beispiel für die bisweilen schwierigen áuferen Umstánde von Editions- und 
Übersetzungsprojekten, 425-437; M. Lattke, Titel, Überschriften und Unterschriften der 
sogenannten Oden und Psalmen Salomos, 439-447. 

Collins, John J. and Robert A. Kugler, eds., Aehgion :n the Dead Sea Scrolls (Studies in 
the Dead Sea Scrolls and Related Literature), Grand Rapids, Michigan / Cambridge, 
U.K.: Eerdmans 2000, x - 167 pp., ISBN 0-8028-4743-9, $ 18.00 / f£ 11.99 (pb).— 
Lucid studies by Collins, Craig A. Evans, Hannah Harrington, Martin Hengel, Kugler, 
Timothy Lim, Eileen Schuller, and James C. VanderKam, with many a passage being 
of special importance to students of Early Christianity. 

Davila, James R., Descenders to the Chariot. The People behind the Hekhalot Literature 
(Supplements to the Journal for the Study of Judaism 70), Leiden-Boston-Kóln: Brill 
2001, XI 4 343 pp., ISBN 90-04-11541-2, € 89 /US$ 104 (clothbound with jacket).— 
A study important not only to specialists in Hekhalot Literature, but also to students 
of early Christian mysticism and gnosticism: 1. The Hekhalot Literature; 2. Mysticism, 
Magic, and Shamanism; 3. Becoming a Shaman; 4. Shamanic Ascetic Techniques; 5. 
Iniüatory Disintegraton and Reintegration; 6. The Otherworldly Journey; 7. Control 
of the Spirits; 8. The Hekhalot Literature and Other Jewish Texts of Ritual Power; 9. 
Locaüng the Descenders to the Chariot; 10. Conclusions. Bibliography. Indices. 

Donfned, Karl Paul, Paul, Thessalonica, and Early Chrisitanity, London-New York: TGT 
Clark (A Continuum imprint) 2002, xxxviii - 347 pp., ISBN 0-567-08904-5, £/ 19.99 
(pb).—Apart from fourteen sound essays on Pauline thought and theology in the reli- 
gious and cultural context of his time and second temple Judaism 1n particular, the vol- 
ume contains a highly interesting final essay on "Paul as Xxnvozoióg and the Use of 
the Codex in Early Christianity! (293-304): *It is thus quite appropriate to speak of the 
apostle Paul as the most instrumental factor in the shaping of the book as we know it 
today, that 1s, in the form of a codex rather than a scroll (304). 

Elm, Eva, Die Macht der. Weisheit. Das Bild des Bischofs in der Vita Augustini des Possidius 
und anderen spátantiken und. frühmiltelalierlichen Bischofsviten (Studies in the History of Christian 
Thought 109), Leiden-Boston 2008, x *- 304 pp., ISBN 90-04-12881-6, € 79 / US$ 92 
(hardback).—Ursprünglich Dissertation Freie Universitàt Berlin (Widu-Wolfgang Ehlers; 
Korreferat Fritz Wagner): I. Einleitung, Forschungsstand und Fragestelllung; II. Die 
Ausbildung der Bischofsvita, ihre Vorbilder und ihre Stellung in der frühchristlichen 
Hagiographie; III. Frühe Bischofsviten im Spannungsfeld zwischen Askese und Amt; IV. 
Das Leben des Possidius; V. Die Vita Augustin; VI. Drei Bischofsviten (sc. Vita Epiphanii 
des Ennodius von Pavia; Vita Caesari Arelatensis; Vita. Fulgentii des *Ferrandus') an der 
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Epochenschwelle zwischen Spátantike und frühem Mittelalter; VII. Die Bischofsvita bis 
zum Beginn des 9. Jahrhunderts. Ein Ausblick; Zusammenfassung und Einordnung der 
Ergebnisse (e.g. Bischofsbiographie als eigenstándiges 'Subgenre'; Entwicklungslinien von 
den hellenistischen Philosophenviten bis zu den Bischofsviten der Karolingerzeit); 
Literaturverzeichnis; Verzeichnis der Personennamen. 

Frend, W.H.C., Orthodoxy, Paganism and Dissent in the Early Christian. Centuries (Variorum 
Collected Studies Series CS 748), Aldershot / Brookfield USA / Singapore / Sydney: 
Ashgate 2002, xi -- 374 pp., incl. 1 b/w ill, ISBN 0-86078-894-6, £^ 57.50 (hard- 
back).—New collection of eighteen fine studies by the well-known specialist of ecclesi- 
astical history: (D The Church in the Reign of Constantius II (337-361): Mission- 
Monasticism-Worship (1989); (II) Pagans, Christians, and '*the Barbarian conspiracy! of 
A.D. 367 in Romain Britain (1992); (II) Altare Subnixus: A Cult of Relics in the 
Romano-British Church? (1997); (IV) Martyrdom and Political Oppression (2000); (V) 
Martyrdom in East and West: The Saga of St George of Nobatia and England (1991); 
(VI) Fragments of a version of the Acta S. Georgii from Q'asr Ibrim (1989); (VII) St. 
Ambrose and Other Churches (except Rome) (1998); (VIII) Donatist and Catholic: The 
Organisation of Christian Communities in the North. African Countryside (1982); (IX) 
The Donatist Church and St. Paul (1989); (X) Donatus 'paene totam Africam decepit. 
How? (1997); (XI) Pythagoreanism and Hermetism in Áugustine's *Hidden Years! (1989); 
(XID Augusüne and State Authority: The Example of the Donatsts (1989); (XIII) 
Augustine's Reactions to the Barbarian Invasions of the West, 407-417: Some Comparisons 
with his Western Contemporanres (1994); (XIV) A New Eyewitness of the Barbarian 
Impact on Spain, 409-419 (1990); (XV) Augustüne and Orosius: On the End of the 
Ancient World (1989); (XVI) The Fall of Macedonius in 511—A Suggestion (1979); (XVII) 
North African and Byzantine Saints in Byzantine North Africa (2000); (XVIII) Edward 
Gibbon (1737-1794) and Early Christianity (1994; Indices. 

Kirwan, Sir Lawrence, Studies on. the. History of Late Antique and. Christan .Nubia, edited 
by T. Hàgg, L. Tórók & D.A. Welsby (Variorum Collected Studies Series CS. 748), 
Aldershot / Brookfield USA / Singapore / Sydney: Ashgate 2002, xxii -- 262 pp., ISBN 
0-86078-893-8, £/ 57.50 (hardback).—Collection of twenty-five studies by the famous 
specialist in Nubian studies: Preface (by the editors), IX-XXEL; Acknowledgments, XXII; 
(I) Introduction: Post-Meroitic Nubia-A Reappraisal; (I) Nubia-An African Frontier 
Zone; (III) Rome Beyond the Southern Egyptian Frontier; (IV) The International Position 
of Sudan in Roman and Medieval Times; (V) Greek and Roman Expeditions to the 
Southern Sudan; (VI) The Decline and Fall of Meroe; (VII) An Ethiopian-Sudanese 
Fronüer Zone in Anaent History; (VIII) The *Christian Topography' and the kingdom 
of Axum; (IX) A Survey of Nubian Origins; (X) The Problem of the Nubian X-Group; 
. (XI) Comments on the Origins and History of the Nobatae of Proscopius; (XII) The 
Early History of the Blemmyes; (XIII) Tanqasi and the Noba; (XIV) Aksum, Meroe, 
and the Ballana Civilisation; (XV) The X-Group Problem; (XVI) A Contemporary 
Account of the Conversion of the Sudan to Christianity; (XVII) Christianity and the 
Kuracán; (XVIII) Prelude to Nubian Christianity; (XTX) The Nature of Nubian Christianity; 
(XX) Some Thoughts on the Conversion of Nubia to Christianity; (XXI) The Birth of 
Christan Nubia: Some Archaeological Problems; (XXII) Christianity in the Central 
Sudan: The Byzantine Mission and Nubian Alwa; (XXIII) Notes on the Topography 
of the Christian Nubian Kingdoms; (XXIV) The Emergence of the United Kingdom 
of Nubia; (XXV) Studies in the later History of Nubia; Indices. 
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Klijjn, A.F,J., 7he Acts of Thomas. Introducton, Text, and Commentary (Supplements to 
Novum Testamentum CVIID, Leiden-Boston: Brill 2003, XIV - 258 pp., ISBN 90- 
04-12937-5, € 89 / US$ 111 (hardback).—Second revised edition of an acclaimed book, 
but unfortunately marred by many inaccuracies, obvious mistakes and a rather idio- 
syncratic English style both in the new Preface, the Abbreviations, the Introduction, 
and the sall highly instructve Commentary. 

Krannich, Torsten, Christoph Schubert & Claudia Sode, Die :konoklastische Synode von 
Hiereia 754. Einleitung, Text, Übersetzung und Kommentar ihres Horos. Nebst einem Beitrag zur 
Epistula ad. Constantiam des Eusebius von Cásarea (Studien und Texte zu Antike und 
Christentum 15), Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck 2002, VIII 133 S., ISBN 3-16-147931-9 
(kart.), € 24 (pb).—' Erstmals wird hier einer der bedeutendsten Texte des byzantini- 
schen Bilderstreites vollstándig ins Deutsche übersetzt und kommentiert. Im byzantni- 
schen Bilderstreit ging es um die Frage, ob Bilder von Jesus Christus und den Heiligen 
angefertigt und verehrt werden dürfen. Die Lehrdefinition (Horos) der Synode von 754 
n.Chr. lehnt dieses entschieden ab und wurde deshalb von der spáteren Theologie als 
Irdehre verworfen'. 

Kursawe, Barbara, Docere-delectare-movere: Die. officia. oratoris bei Augustin in. Rhetorik. und 
Gnadenlehre (Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur des Altertums, Neue Folge, 1. Reihe: 
Monographien, 15. Band), Paderborn-München-Wien-Zürich: Ferdinand Schóningh 2000, 
180 S., ISBN 3-506-79065-X, € 35.80 (pb).—Ursprünglich Dissertation Universitát 
Münster (A. Weische u.a.). 

Lau, Dieter, Wie sprach. Gott: *Es werde. Licht"? Antike. Vorstellungen von der. Gottessprache 
(Lateres. Texte und Studien zu Antike, Mittelalter und früher Neuzeit 1), Frankfurt am 
Main etc.: Peter Lang 2003, 331 S., ISBN 63-631-50496-9, € 39.80 (pb).— Die Studie 
behandelt unter philosophischem, sprachtheoretischem und theologischem Aspekt antike 
Vorstellungen von der Gottessprache. (. . .) Der zweite Hauptteil thematisiert die weltschaf- 
fende Rede des biblischen Gottes und deren hellenistische Prágung durch die philosophi- 
sche Theologie der frühchristlichen Denker. Der Schlufiteil zeigt die Gottes-Rede als 
Gegenstand dogmatüscher Auseinandersetzungen in der Alten Kirche". 

Leonhard, Clemens, /shodad of Merw's Exegests of the Psalms 119 and 139-147. A Study 
of his Interpretation in. the Light of the Syriac "Translation of Theodore of Mopsuestia^s Commentary 
(Corpus Scriptorum Chrisianorum Orientalium, vol. 585, Subsidia, tomus 107), Lovanii: 
in aedibus Peeters 2001, VI -- 307 pp., ISBN 90-429-0960-9, € 75 (pb).—Revised ver- 
sion doctoral thesis University of Vienna (1999). 

Marcion: Marcion und setne kirchengeschichtliche Wirkung /. Marcion and His Impact on. Church 
Hhstory.. Vortráge der internationalen. Fachkonferenz zu Marcion, gehalten vom 15.—18. August 2001 
in Mainz. Herausgegeben von Gerhard May und Katharina Greschat, in Gemeinschaft 
mit Martin Meiser (Berlin-Brandenburgische Akademie der Wissenschaften, Texte und 
Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchrisdichen Literatur 150), Berlin-New York: 
Walter de Gruyter 2002, XI *- 333 S., ISBN 3-11-017599-1, € 94 (Geb.).—Ein schón 
ausgestattetes Buch, herausgeben von zwei wohlbekannten Marcion-Spezialisten, mit ver- 
schiedenen sehr gründlichen und bleibend wichtigen Beitrágen: G. May, Marcion ohne 
Harnack, 1-7; I. Die Quellen zu Marcion: C. Moreschini, Polemica antimarcionita e spec- 
ulazione teologica in Tertulhano, 11-27; W. Hage, Marcion bei Eznik von Kolb, 29- 
37; M. Frenschkowski, Marcion in arabischen Quellen, 39-63; IL. Marcions neuer Kanon: 
U. Schmid, Marcions Evangelium und die neutestamentlichen Evangelien. Rückfragen 
zur Geschichte und Kanonisierung der Evangelienüberlieferung, 67-77; M. Vinzent, Der 
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Schluf des Lukasevangeliums bei Marcion, 79-94; E.-M. Becker, Marcion und die 
Korintherbriefe nach Tertullian, Adversus Marcionem V, 95-109; III. Marcion 1m antiken 
Kontext: E. Norelli, Marcion: ein christlicher Philosoph oder ein Christ gegen die 
Philosophie?, 113-130; W. Lóhr, Did Marcion disünguish between a just god and a 
good god?, 131-146; B. Aland, Sünde und Erlósung bei Marcion und die Konsequenz 
für die sog. beiden Gótter Marcions, 147-157; C. Markschies, Die valentinianische Gnosis 
und Marcion-einige neue Perspektiven, 159-175; D.W. Deakle, Harnack & Cerdo. A 
Reexamination of the Patristic Evidence for Marcions Mentor, 177-190; W.A. Bienert, 
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